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reaolntion protesting against the statement of Mr. Amery made in 
the House of Commons re : Indian food situation, and characterising 
if 0.0 mialaadin^ and adding insult to injury. . „ — 

Mr M A. Jinnah, President of the All India Muslim League, 

was attacked with a knife in Bombay, by a Muslim visitor. ^ 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session, bir 
Mohammad Azizul Haque, Sir >Aaoka Roy and Dr. N. B. Khare, the 
three new members of. the Viceroy’s Executive CouncU, were sworn m. 

Mr. V. D, Savarkar, President, All India . Hindu- Mahasabha,^ 
announced his resignation of the presidentship, in Bombay. 

lit Mr L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, gave details of India's food posi¬ 
tion in the House of Commons in reply to a question whether he had any statement 
to make about the food shortage in that country, , . 

Mr. Amery said: “The basic facts have not changed. There is no overall 
shortage of food grains, while India has harvested a bumper crop of wheat this 
spring There is, however, grave maldistribution for which the responsibility ia 

shared’by all parties, from the cultivator u^ards ?” 

Education in India was discussed in the House of Commons when Mr. R. 
Sorenson (Labour) suggested providing educational facilities for all Indian 
children within 20 years of the cessation of hostilities, fie. also wanted drastic 

reductions in adult illiteracy. . . , * t j* < it 

Mr. Amery said that the desire for the educational jirogress in India was fully 
shared by the Indian Government and the legislatures in whom the responsibility 

in diis field was vested. , , , 

In the House of Commone. Mr. 8. B. Silverman (Labour) asked Mr. Amery, 
Secretary State for India, if he was aware that reports of whipping for_ offences 
arising out of or in connexion with political disturbances showed that in three 
districts of Sind alone 800 such penalties, had been inflicted during the past three 
monthsv—Mr. Amery said that he had no information, but if Mr. Silverman would 
communicate the source of his information he would make inquiries. 

The Government of Madras passed the Madras Potato (Dealers and Transport) 
Control Order: the Order to take effect from the Ist July. 1943. Under the 
Order, no person should carry on business as a wholesale dealer in potatoes or 
store for sale potatoes in wholesale quantities in the Nilgiri district or in the 
Eodaikanal taluk of the Madura district under a license issued under the Control 
Order. 

2nd. The first Government food shop in Calcutta was opened by. Mr. H. S. Bubra- 
wsrdy, Minister of Civil Supplies at Tiljala. 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Gorernor of Madras, at two public meetings at 
Fenukonda and Anantpur, expressed the view that he personally, and theJjlovern- 
ment of Madras in conjunction with the Central Government and other Provin¬ 
cial Governments, would spare do pain in improving the food situation in the 
presidency. 

The Becretsry of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, and Field Marshal Lord 
Wavell welcomed in London 34 young officers of the 1. A. F., the first group 
to arrive in England fox operational experience under the Empire Training 
Scheme. 

8rd. The National Defence OouncLl met at the Viceroy’s Council (New Delhi). 
His Excellency the Viceroy presided. Hie . Excellency tbe'^ Commander-in-chief 
reviewed the war situation . . 

The AU-India Yarn and Cloth Merchants' Conference, convened to consider 
the control meapres placed by the Government on the cloth and yarn industry 
and trade, met in Bombay, Seth Govardhandas Gokuldas Morarji presided, 

4th. The All-India Yarn and Cloth Merchants’ Conference discussed ■ the Textile 
Control Boheme and before concluding its aeseion in -Bombay, passed eighteen 
legulations touching on different aspects of the Control as it affected the whole¬ 
sale and retail trade, and appointed a Standing Committee “to take all necessary 
steps to safeguard the interests of cloth and yarn dealers.” 

Sth. The Food Conference which commenced in New Delhi, recorded the views of 
all Provincial and State representaUves regarding the prevailing eituation and 
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their difficuUiea. Hie Excellency the Viceroy addressed the Conference, followed 
by an opening speech b; Sir Azizul Haqne, Food Member. 

At the opening meeting of the Moneoon Session of the Bengal Legislatlye 
Assembly, a statement on the circumstances connected with hia resignation as 
Chief Minister of Bengal was made by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq.—He made some 
allegations against the Governor and charged him with partisanship and violation 
of the Instrument of Instructions. Mr. Huq suggested that the Governor might 
address the House and let the members have his version of the incidents.— 
Mr, Bantosh Kumar Basu, Mr. Pramatha Nath Baqerjee and Mr. Shamsuddin 
Ahmed also made statements. 

> A statement by Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, on the food 
situation, was placed before the House by the Chief Minister, Kbawaja Sir 
Nazimuddin. 

eth. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a point of order, involving constitu* 
tiohal and legal issues, raised by the opposition, held up consideration of 
demands for certain Budget grants. The demands were in respect of those 
items of the Budget estimates for 1943'44 which were not voted upon in March 
last owing to the resignation of the late Minietry. 

' General Sir Claude Auchipleck, Oommander-in-Chief, addressing his first 
Press Conference (in New Delhi), since he took over charge, commented on the 
great improvement he had noticed in the co-operation between the three Services 
m India and between the U. 8. forces and Indian forces. 

7th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, budget demands for the current financial 
year not disposed of during the last eeesion were ruled out of order by the 
Speaker. 

lu the Bengal. L^islative Council, a statement on the food situation by Mr. 
H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister of Civil Supplies, was made on the opening day of the 
Monsoon Session. . 

8th. The Government of India’s decisions on measure to meet the food situation 
were announced to the Conference by Sir Azizul Haque^ the Food Member, 
^e decisions, inter alia were I'—Bationing in urban _ areas to be taken up 
in a progressively increasing measure and almost immediately. A merciless 
attack on the hoarder and the profiteer to be launched immediately throughout 
India by all Provinces and States. Free Trade not to be considered except as 
an objective for the return of normal conditions, ' ' 

8Ui. The Bengal Legislative Assembly was occupied with the discussion of an 
Opposition resolution on the release of political prisoners. 

in the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution recommendii^ the release of 
political prisoners was moved by Mr. Bankim Chandra Datta (Congress). 

loth. F. M. Lord Wavell addressing Indian Bevin traineea in London said: “I 
have spent some of the best and most pleasant years of my life in India. I 
have great love for the country and I hope in the new post, with which I have 
' been honoured, to do something to repay the debt, 1 owe to India. 1 shall do 
my best” 

11th. Under the auspices of the Hindu Muslim Unity Association, speeches 
emphasising the need for communal unity were made at a meeting at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, The Nawab of Miirshidabad mesided. 

Under the auspices of the All India Women’s Conference, Calcutta Branch, 

' at a public meeting of the women of Calcutta, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted strongly supporting the principles of the Bau Committee’s Bill relating 
to Hindu intestate succesBion, 

I2th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government of Bengal’s handling 
of the food situation was severely criticized. Nine special motions were moved 
by members of the different opposition parties. Borne, while condemning the 
Government’s plans, put forward suggestions to tackle the problem. 

In the Sind Legislative Aasembly, Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah’s 
Ministry sustained its first defeat when a counter-motion from Mir- Bundeb 
All, Khan Talpur (ex-Premier and a supporter of tbe present Ministry) that 
the consideration of the proposed revised Land Revenue Assessment be adjourned 
till the next session was carried by 24 to 12 votes. 

IStb. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, about 25 membere took part in the 
debate on the food problem in the Province. 
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14tli. Mr. L. S. Ameiy, Secretary of State for India, replying to a question in the 
House of Oommone, * said that the prevailing difficult rood aituation in India 
was due to the widespread tendency of cultivators to withhold foodgrains from 
the market, to larger consumption per head as a result of increased family 
income, to hoarding by consumers and others, and in many parts of India 
to'the tact that methods whereby surplus supplies of foodgrains had in normal 
times moved from areas of production to areas of consumption had ceased to 
function or been seriously weakened. ' 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a there day debate defeated, by 
134 votes to 88, a special motion by Bai H. N. Ghowdhu^, of the non-official 
Congress Party, which aimed at censuring the Ministry, and their handling 
of the food BituatioD.—A similar motion by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal (officim 
Oongtess) was defeated by 133 votes to 82. The Assembly was prorogued. 

16th. Sit Sultan Ahmed, Information Member, Qoverment of India, addressing' 
&e members of the Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors' 
Conference, in Bombay, stated that he wished to see the country maintain a 
free Frees even in wartime. He added that while he would be a watchful 
advocate of its privileges, he expected the Editors to be equally watchful in 
discharging thmr dutieoT 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food debate on a special motion 
proposed by Mr. Eamini Kumar Dutt was continued. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India, told a London meeting Of 
the Institute of Export that the British traders “have got to face the fact that 
most of the world is going to be able to make for itself old staple^ goods on 
which we relied in the past and that we niust concentrate more and more on 
newer types of production and on our special e^erience in produclion and the 
instaliatiou of capital plant, on salesmanship, on reliabuity and piompitude 
of delivery, in fact on Co-operative Service to the needs of individual countries . 
with which we have to deal. This applies in a special degree to India.” 

16th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution urging the immediate release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and members of the Congress Working Committee ‘’to 
resolve the Indian deadlock” was passed. 

17th. ^e Standing Finance Committee for Bailways met in New Delhi to 
consider the question of the lower gazetted service. No decision was reached 
and the consideration of the question was postponed. 

In a discussion with representatives of Indian public bodies at Durban, 
Mr, G. Heaton Nicholls visualized an Indian township with all amenities and 
also an Indian Mayor and ‘ Councillors who would be elected, by the residents. 
In the township Indians could develop along their own lines. 

At a meeting of the Sind^ Muslim League Assembly Party at Karachi, a 
resolution was passed recording its sense of complete solidarity and loyalty to 
the Muslim League both within aud without the Legislature, 

18th. The view that Mahatma Gandhi, in committee, could alone modify the 
policy of the Oongress was expressed at an informal meeting (In Bombay) of 
some Congressmen and women released from jail,—Undiminished confidence in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership was also expressed and all moves by other parties 
to rescind the August Kesolution while Congress Leaders were in prison ware 
deprecated as ill-conceived. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah, replying to the address of welcome, presented to him by 
the Anjuman Islamia, Quetta^, said: “Nothing gives me greater pleasure than 
to hear your grievances, difficulties and demands again and again. It shows that 
now there is a wide awakening amongst you, and that you feel and realise the 

{ )OBttioD in which you are placed. You havQ begun to understand what you 
ack and what you need.” 

« 

19tb. The Bengal Legislative Council rejected without a division a special motion 
by Mr. • Kamini Knmar Dutt (Official Oongrees Party ) which charged the 
government with having failed to tackle the province’s food problem. 

Sir P. Bamaswami Aiyar, the Dewan President, made a vigorous plea for 
syatematic industrialisation, self-sufficiency in the matter of food and educating 
the people on right lines, while addressing the joint session of the Travancore 
ABsembly. 

The ludo-Euiopean Council met at Durban to discuss the possibility of 
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forming a public utility hoasiDg company to promote Indian housing at Durban. 

• No decision was reached. 

20tb, The position of the bandloom under the Cotton and Yarn Control Order 

' was explained by the Textile Commissioner to the QoTernment of India in a 
communique received in Calcutta. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed a -Commiesion of Inquiry 
under the presidentship of Chief Justice Ganganath. The Oommissiou would 
consist of eight Muslims, eight Hindus, one Sikh and one Buddhist, thS members 
were selected principally from the Fraja Sabba. 

21st. The Madras Rationing Order, 1943, embodying regulations for the rationing 
of articles,- issued by the Government under the Defence of India. Rules, was 
published in the Fort St. George Gazette. The order extended to the whole of 
the Province. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister of Orissa, addressing a publio 
meeting at Angul organized by the National War Front, observed : *'Inaependence 
must be won and that too within the shortest possible time, but it must be 
won and not obtained by logical argument, however intelligently put. In the 
present world struggle, India must herself be a valiant unit by making 
sacrifices of her men. Then alone can she obtain and retain independence." 

22nd. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. M. R. Jayakar and Sir-Jagadish Prasad arrived 
in New Delhi to attend the meeting of the Standing Committee of the All' 
Parties Leaders* Conference. 

* Mr. L. S. Amery stated in the House of Commons that he was communicating 
with the Indian Government regarding a suggestion by Mr.. Sorenson (labou^ 
that arrangements should be made for representative Indian editors or journaliets 
to visit Britain. He added that he would consider the matter as soon as he had 
received the Indian Government's views. 

28rd. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference met in Delhi 
and had preliminary discussions. 

In^ the Travancore Sir Mulam Assembly, the Dewan-President referred to the 

' iihportant question of inflation and deflation and the steps taken by both the 
Central and Travancore Governmeats to deal with them. 

24th. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference issued a 
statement appealing to the Government of India and Mahatma Gandhi to olose 
the "dismal chapter of stiife and ill-feeling" in the country. 

The statement expressed the opinion : "Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
and other Congress leaders should be released and given an opportunity of 
xeconsidering their Resolution of August, 194;^, aud of making out the effort to 
Jbring a settlement between the conflicting elements in Indian national life. 
Alternatively, they should be put on their trial before an impartial Tribunal and 
given every reasonable facility to meet such charges as may be brought against 
them." . 

In response to an order from the Government of India, Allama Maehriqi, 
Ehaksar leader, instructed his followers all over the country to remove their 
red armlets. 

25th. Mr. M. A. Jinnab, in reply to a communication from Sir Mohammad 
Nawaz Khan, member of the Punjab Assembly, declared ; "There is not the 
slightest doubt that immediately after the Sikander-Jiunah '.Fact the Unionist 
Party in the Punjab was no more." 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha adopted 

« a resolution protesting against the statement made in the House of 
Commons by Mr, Amery on the Indian food situatiou, and characterising 
it as misleading and adding insult to injury. The meeting was under the 
presidency of Dr. Sbyama Prosad Mukberjee in Calcutta. 

26th. Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of the All-India Muslim League wss attacked 
with a knife by a visitor who came to interview him in Bombay. The visitor, 
who was a Muslim, was arrested by-the police. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session lyith Sir Abdur 
Rahim, President, in the Chair. Sir Mohammad Azizul Huqne, Sir Asoka Boy 
and Dr. N. B. Kbare, the three new Members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council were sworn in. 

Replying to a question by Mr. A. B. Chattopadhya, Mr. N. V. H. Symons, 
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Civil Defence Seontary, said that between April 2 and June 26, 1943, there 
W 6 r 6 Boven gdbiiij fiir raldfl on British India and on Indian ctatea* 
All the raid on British India were directed against military targets in 

the'central Aasembiy, the War Secretary, Mr. C. M. Trivedi, replying 
to Mr. Lalchand Navalrai an nonneed that Government' would be glad to 
arrange for the discussion of the war situation at a secret meeting, when a full 
statement would he made by the Commander in Chief, if the President issued 
directions similar to those issued in connexion with pievions secret aessions. . 

S7th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Saidar Mangal Singh, Congress 
member for the Punjab, -spoke on Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari’a resolutions 
asking for a revision of Government policy with regard to treatment of 
political prisoners and detenus. He described the treatment of prisoners of the 
19^ Civil ^sobedieoce movement, which he * alleged' was worse than that- of 
prisoners of war in India and that of detmiua in India before 1942. . He 
support^ the resolution, 

^e Central Assembly rejected by 41 votes' to 3% Mr. T. T« Krlshnama- 
ebari’a resolution, with Mr. Deshmokb’a amendment. 

Raja Sir Maharaja Singh, expressed bis ■ desire to relinquish the office of 

. the Prime Minister of the Jammu and Kashmir State. & H. the Maharaja 
accepted his resignation with effect for July 27th. 1943. 

28 U 1 . A Fresa Note atated: “In the publicity recently given to a Ciicnlar 
addressed by the Bengal Government to all registered Trade Unione and Chambers 
of Commerce on the responsibility of labour leaders in the matter of strikes, 
much emphasis has been laid od_ the proposed Government action against 
leaders advising labour to go on strike without giving. the necessary 14 disy’s 
notice.” 

S9th. Mr. li. S. Amerj told in the Honse of Commons that the Government 
of India were investigating the proposal toaf Indian editors, or responsible 
jouTualists repieseDting all Parties, should visit Britain. 

Mr. Amery gave a negative reply in the House of Commons to a question 
by Mr. R. Sorenson (Lab) asking whether Mahatma Gandhi had asked 
permission or made any attempt to write to the Viceroy or the Secretary of 
State for India. " 

Mr. Amery added: -“Letters have, however, passed from time to time 
between Mr. Gandhi and the Home Department of the Government of India 
but I am not prepared to disclose titeir number or conten's. 

The Central Legielative Assembly passed the first reading of Dr. Khare’s 
Bill to amend the Reciprocity Act 1943, so as to make it more effectivd in 
ita application. 

SOth. In the Central L^islative Assembly, a resolution, condemning the 
cowardly act on Mr. Jinnah and congratulating him on his providential escape^ 
was passed, . . -. r ^ . 

The Central Assembly disenssed the situation arising ont of the Pegging Law 
passed by toe South African ^ Parliament. , A motion was carried asking toe 
^vernment of India to pnt into force toe provisiona of toe Reciprocity Act and 
take each other meaauree aa were coneidered necessary. , - 

tlat. Sir Ramaswami Mndaliar, Supply Member, Government of India, in an 
interview on his arrival at Karachi, observed : “The British people are anxions 
that the Indian eoustituiional problem ahonld be solved and several M. P.’s 
have said that nothing would please them more than to hear that an agre^ 
solution by toe Indian parties is reported to Parliament.” 

Bia Excellency tbs Governor of ^ Bengal promnigated an Ordinance, called the 
Bengal Vagrancy Ordinance, to give necessary sanction to the Be^ra’ Scheme 
inaugurated by the Government of Bengal. 

A manifesto issued by toe Muslim Majlis (Calcutta) stated inter alia : "Jt is 
to foster the esuse of unity of India that the Muslim Majlis has come into being 
on mature deliberation of the Mussalmans who have in ibeir heart of hearts the 
intereat of toe Muslim cornmnnity.” 

Master Tara Singh, President of the Sri Gurndwsra Parbandhak CommittecL 
. Punjab, issued a statement from Lahore, in which he said : *The Azad Punjab 
Scheme was conceived to protect the Bikha from the communal domioatiou of 
the 'Mnalima. The Hindus have dominetion in certain 'provincee and toe 
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Muslims have in others..But what about poor Sikhs ; they are in a msiority 

nowhere. They must be protected from the present communal mentality o( the 
various communities.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in the course of a statement to the Press in Bombay, 
announced his resign ation of the ..presidentship of the AlLlndia Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

August 1943 

His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in his farewell address 
to the Central Legislature, said : ''From the very beginning of the war I have 
done everything a man could do to bring the Indian political parties to 
their leaders together...It will always ha a sharp disappointment to me 
that these four years of war should, for all' that effort, have seen us no 
hearer our goal.” 

Homage, to the memory of Dr. Babindra Nath Tagore was paid at a 
meeting in the Calcutta University Senate Hall, on the occasion of his 2nd. 
death anniversary. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha adopted a 
resolution requesting Mr. Y. D. Savarkar to continue to he the President of 
the Hindu Mahasabha. ' ' 

In the Central Legislative .Assembly.' Sir Edward Benthall, War 
Transport Member explained the transport of the food problem. 

The Fanjab Government offered additional surplus rice amounting to 
22,500 tons for distribution to deficit areas and the Defence Services. 

' The Bengal Pood Grains ( Movement Control ) Order, 1943, prohibited 
the export of wheat, rice, paddy grain from the Province except under a 
permit. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir was unanimously- elected Chancellor of 
the Benares Hindu University. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Delhi University Aot 
. Amendment Bill without a division, the Muslim League dissenting. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Pood Member, Government of India, met the 
Bengal Ministefra and the leaders of different parties to disonss the food 
problem of the Province. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the Indian High Commissioner, presiding over 
the Natal Indian Congress said ; “The Natal Indian Congress founded by 
Mr. Gandhi in 1894".has been recognized by the Government of India.” 

Appeals for funds to .relieve the suffering of the people of Bengal, due to 
food shortage were made by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Mr. P. B. Das. 

1st. Mr. W. Q. Wordsworth presided over a meeting in Calcutta, on the occaeipn 
of the "All Bengal Teachers’ Day.” A resolution was passed making an appeal 
to the Government of Bengal to help non-government schools and recognize 
teachers as an essential service by granting them dearness allowances and 
enpplyiug then with foodstuffs and standard cloth on the same scale as govern¬ 
ment employees. 

2nd. 'His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in his farewell address to the 
Central Legislative Assembly in New Delhi, declared : "From the very beginn¬ 
ing of the war I have done everything a man could do to bring the Indian 
political parties and their leaders together, to remove doubts aa to the inten¬ 
tion of Bia Majesty’a Ghtvernment regarding India’s future, to achieve that 
' sufficiency of common agreement between the parties and the communities of 
this country and that necessary preliminary acceptance of the legitimate 
claims of all that must be the pre-condition of any constitutional advance that 
is worth having, or that can hope for permanence.” 
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The CJounci! of State decided on the euggeetion of the President, Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy to send congrattilationa to Field Marshal Viscount WayelJ, a former 
member of the Council of State, bh his appointment as Viceroy of India. 

In the Council of State, the Home Secretary Mr. Conran Smith, replying to 
Mr P N. Sapru said that the Government were not prepared to disclose the 
nature or contents of communications received from Mr. Gandhi so long as he 
remained subject to the restrictions of which the public were aware. 

3rd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, on the third reading of Dr. IL B. 
Khare’s Reciprocity Act Amendment Bill, Sir Yamin Khan and bardar Sant 
Singh suggested that South African officers should not be placed in positions 
in which they would have Indian troops serving under them, and wherever they 
were already in such positions they should be transferred. 

, The Council of State rejected by 24 voles to 10, Pundit H. N. 
resolution urging that Indian Commissioned Officers serving abroad 
at the same rate as British Officers in the. Indian Army and that the 
Commissioned Officers and Indian soldiers serving abroad be paid at 
rate aa persona occupying corresponding positious in the British Army 
alongside the Indian Army. 

4th. The Central Legislative Assembly continued the debate on Mr. M 
Ghani's motion for circulation of the Delhi University ( Amendment ) Bill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai insisted that there should be statutory safeguards 
that arbitrary powers regarding withdrawal of recognition of Colleges would 
not be exercised. 


Kunzru’a 
be paid 
Viceroy’s 
the same 
serving 


A. 


5th. The Central Legislative Assembly, continuing the debate on the 2nd. reading 
of the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill, rejected by 40 votes to 26 an 
amendment to reduce the term of office of the Vice-chancellor from 4 to B 
years. - , 

The Council of State unanimously adopted Mr. P. N. Sapru’s resolution 
recommending to the Government of India to represent to His Majesty’s 
Government that an Agent of the Indian Government be appointed in British 
Guiana end Trinidad to watch over Indian interests. 

In the House of Commons, rationing and price control in India was 
discussed. Mr. Amery told a questioner, that general rationing of commodities, 
other than food, was not contemplated. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to Mr. Sorenson (Lab) in the House of Commons, 
said that the number of persons under imprisonment in India on May 1, 
for oSences in connexion with the Congress movement was 23,286. The 
number of persons under detention, whether for a short or indefinite period, 
was 12,704. 


6th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. E. C. Neogy’s motion for the 
adjournment of the House to discuss “the failure of the Government of India 
to make urgent inquiries on the deaths taking . place in Bengal owing to 
starvation”, was ruled out of order. 

The Council of State discussed Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution urging the 
import of meat from the United States of America and Australia for the needs 
of the Defence Services. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery told Mr. B. W. Sorenson (Lab) in the House of Commons 
that he had considered the statement by 25 British missionaries in India, 
which appealed for an amnesty to political prisonera in India. 

7th. The two-day food drive in Calcutta. Howrah and Bally was started when 
honsB to house and' shop to shop visits were paid by officers specially deputed 
for the purpose to ascertain available foodgrains stocks. 

Homage to the memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was paid at a meeting 
held on the occasion of the 2ad anniversary of his death at the Senate Hall 
of the Calcutta University. 

Nearly a hundred men and women were signatories to an appeal for fresh 
efTorts to secure a settlement in India. Copies of the appeal, were sent to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, 
the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow and the Viceroy-designate Lord WavelL 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, which met in 
Bombay, adopted a resolution requesting Mr. V. D. Savarkar to continue to 
be the President until the question of his resignation was finally considered 
at the next meeting of the Working Committee.' 
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8tb. The policy of the Hindu mahaeabha in rcp'ard to the fofmation of coalition 
Minutnes waa laid down in a resolution which the Working Committee of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha adopted. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha adopted s resolution on 
the food situation, which stated t'nter alia ; “The Working Committee notes 
, with concern and alarm the steady deterioration in the food situation throughout 
the country. It records its opinion-that this is due mainly to the thoughtless 
emphasis laid by Oovernment on military requirements in India and abroad 
and its failure in properly coordinating its plans and activities so as to protect 
the legitimate interests of the Indian people at large.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidti Raid in the course of a statement in Hyderabad : 
“Following the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and of the members of the Working 
Committee,' there seems to have arisen some con fusion of ideas and some 
conflict of opinion among the Congress workers who were suddenty left without 
a definite mandate or any recognized leadership. I wish to clear any lingering 
doubts^ by stating that no authority was delegated either by the Working 
' Committee or by the All-Tndia Congress Committee to any indiviaual or groups 
' within the Congress to issue manifestoes or evolve new policies in the name of 
the Congress” 

9th. In the Central Ijegislative Assembly, initiating the food debate, Sir 
Mohammad Azizul Haque, Food Member, deecrloed the difficulties and 
obstructions the government had to face. He said: "Unabated action has 
brought no safety through great difficulties in the first six months of the year. 
We have many difficulties today and we shall probably have more difficulties in 
the future. 1 can assure th.e House that the Hepnriment for whi.:h 1 speak will 
spare no effort to solve these difficulties.”' 

Bombay Congressmen observed the first anniversary of^ the arrest of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders. The Bombay Municipal School Committee 
- had declared a holiday and therefore nil municipal schools remained closed. 
A large number of high schools and college too were closed. ' 

The Labourite Member of Parliament Mr. Reginald Sorenson, at a meeting 
organised by the India League ( in London ) on the anniversary of the impri> 
Bonment of Congress leaders, declared. "We should be seeking every means to 
reopen negotiation with the Indian leaders and change the atmosphere in 
India.” 

10th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport 
Member, explained the transport aspect of the food problem, when the Assembly 
resumed the debate on the food situation. 

'Mr. Louis Fischer, the writer, .speaking at a rally of the India League of 
' America (in New York ) on the anniversary of the arrest of Congress leaders, 
said that F. M. Wavell’a arrival in India in October could be made the occasion 
of an easy settlement of the Indian problem. Nationalists wanted nothing 
more than an Indian nationalist government with limited function which 
would collaborate with the United Nations and help win the war. “Neither 
Mr. Gandhi nor any other Indian leader is asking the British to quit during 
the war.” ' 

lltta. Gen. Smuts declined to receive a deputation from the South African Indian 

, Congress, which desired to submit to him the resolntious adopted at their 
meeting. 

In response lo a request from the Bengal Government the Sind Government 
deputed Mr. K. K. Fruinji, Executive Engineer, Bind P. W. D. to proceed to 
< Calcutta to advise the Bengal Government regarding the olosing of breaches in 
the Damodar River. 

12th. The Council of State discussed the food situation. 

In the Council of State, the Commander in-ohief, replying to a question, said 
that the cost of maintaining prisoners of war in India amounted to Rs. 1,512 
lakhs in the last three years. The entire expenditure was being borne by 
His Majesty’s Government; 

IStb, In the Council of State, Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, made an appeal 
to the public and Provincial Governments for co-operation in solving the food 
problem. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the War Injttries (Compensation 
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Insurance) Bill introduced by Dr. B. E. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the 
Goverameut of India. * t> 

14th, The representation made by the Calcutta University for a grant of Es. 
1,75,000 for paying dearness allowances to University employees was turned 

down by the Bengal Government.' ....... l < 

In the Council of State Sir David Devndoss, who presided m the abse^e of 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy (President) said that he could not admit Mr. V. V. Ealli- 
kar’s adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of the govern ra^ent to stop 
export 01 a large consignment of rice from Calcutta to South Afric^ _ 

Sir Mirza Ismail, in the course of his Convocation Address to the University 
of Nagpur, gave advice to young men to do all in^'their power to create a more 
friendly atmosphere in the country. ♦ . 

16 th. With a view to implementing the decision of the third All-India Food 
Conference, the Oentrjd Government decided to reetore to the Governments of 
of Assam. Bengal. Bibat and Orissa from August 16, 1943 the powers conferred 
by D. I. Rule 81 on the Regional Foad Commisioner. Eastern Region, to pro¬ 
hibit or restrict the movement, transport, distribution, disposal or acquiaition of 
any foodgiains or their products. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, replying to a qneetion at a Press Conference- at Nagpnr, 
said : "For the last 30 years we have been accuetomed to the ideology of 
Geographical Unity of India and the Congress has been the strongest advocate 
of that unity but suddenly the Muslim minority, which has been asking one 
concession after another, has, after the Communal Award, come forward with 
the claim that it is a separate nation. I have no quarrel with Mr. Jinnah’s 
two nation theory. We, Hindus, are a nation by ourselves and it is a historical 
fact that Hindus and Muslims are two nations.” 

Mr. Bavarkar added that the Hindu Mahasabha was always willing to extend 
its hand of co-operation to all who accopt the four principles, namely, .territorial 
integrity of India, majority rule in provinces and the Centre, residuary powers 
in the Centre and recruitment to public services on merit alone. 

16th.' Additional Surplus rice amounting to 22,500 tons was offered by the 
Fnnjab Government for distribution to deficit areas and the Defence Services. 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Travancore and Cochin', among other ^areas, were to 
benefit by the assistance. 

I7tb. The Central Legislative Assembly continued discussion on the Delhi 
University Bill, ' • 

Dr. N. B. Kbare said that the Indian Reciprocity Act would automatically 
come into force on September 1, 1943. 

Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay, in his convocation address to the 
gradnates of the Bombay University, emphasised that India was certain to 
be in the full stream and current of what was happening beyond its frontiers. 
' Be said that it was right that young men and women should ponder on wbat 
the future of India demanded. 

Sir Edward Benthall, Member for the War Transport, Government of India, 
had discusaions with the Governor, Ehwsja Sir Nazimuddin, Mr. H. S. Buhrawardy 
and representatives of war transport and railway administrations about the 
transport of food, coal and other important commodities into Bengal. 


ISth. His Excellency the Viceroy and Her Excellency Marchioness of LinlithgoV 
arrived in Madras oh a farewell visit to the city. 

Mr. Sardar Bahadur Khan (Muslim League) waa elected Speaker of the 
Frontier Assembly when the Budget Session opened. 

The Frontier Assembly passed ail the six Official Bills including the 
N. W. F. P. War Services (Exemption from Qualification) Bill, the Ministers' 
Salaries (Second Amendment) Bill and the Speaker’s and the Deputy Speaker’s 
Salaries (Amendment) Bill. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Muslim and minority representation In the 
University Services waa discussed during the second reading of the Delhi 
University Bill, • < 

19th. Ihe Central ^gislative Assembly continued disoussion on the second reading 
of the Delhi University Bill and disposed of 13 ameodments before it rose for 
the day. Two of these amendments were accepted by the government. 

80 th, ^e Government of Bengal decided to control fropi Angns^ 98, the pricee 
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of ric6 and paddy ihrougbout the Province, and to buy etocka in selected areas 
vhere a surplus was available with the harvesting of “aus” crop. All exports 
of rice and paddy 'from the Province were prohibited. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, thirteen more amendments to the 
Schedules of the Delhi Dniversity Bill were disposed of. 

A statement from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, bitterly criticizing the India 
Government and Mr. Amery for refusal to disclose Gandhiji’s correspondence 
« with the Home Department, was published in the Manchester Ouardian. 
Sir Tej Bahadur' asked: ‘‘How can Mr. Amery be responsible to the House 
of Commons and treat Parliament with such scant courtesy. Is the Commons 
going to abdicate its ultimate constitutional responsibility.” 

2lBt. The Central Legislative Assembly disposed of lO more amendments to the 
Schedules of the Delhi University Bill. Two of the amendments were withdrawn 
and the remaining eight were rejected. 

The Calcutta oranch of the All-India Women's Conference in au appeal, 
said : "Anxiety is Inereasing regarding the fate of people particularly women 
and children who are to-day homeless and destitute due to famine conditions 
• in Bengal.” 

The Bengal Foodgrains (Movement Control) Order, 1943, prohibited the 
export of wheat, rice, paddy, jowar, bajra, gram, barley, maize, rahar and masur 
from the Province excei)t u^er a permit. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir was unanimously elected Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University at a special meeting of the University Court in 
Benares. 

22nd. A Press Note from New Delhi, said: “Bince statements are still appearing 
in the Press that heavy exports of foodgrains from India, and from Bengal 
in particular, are continuing, the Government of India wish to state categorically 
that there is no foundation whatever for such statements.” 

References to the measures adopted by the Bengal Ministry to solve the food 
problem was made by Khwaja Bir Nazimuddin, the Premier, replying to an address 
of welcome by the Uttarpara Municipality. 

28rd. The Bengal Ministry of Civil Bupplles in a Press Note, said: "The Govern¬ 
ment of India has by a Gazette notification dated Aug. 16, repealed all orders 
of the Regional Commiseioners, E. Region, under &e D. 1. Rules provided 
this does not affect any penalty, forfeiture or punishment incurred for any 
contravention of order made bj the Regional Commissioner or any investiga¬ 
tion or legal proceeding in respect of such contravention.” 

H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by His Excellency the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow and the Countess of Hopetown and party, arrived in Kottyam 
from Cochin. 

24tli. The Central Legislative Assembly passed the second reading of the Delhi 
University Bill, when the remaining 19 amendments were discussed, three 
being accepted and the others rejected. 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookerjee, who returned to Calcutta after a tour of the 
« Burdwan and Nadia districts affected by floods and food shortage, in a statement 
said that the Government relief operations were "utterly meagre and in some 
respects unplanned and unsatisfactory.” He stressed the need for a coordinated 
scheme of relief. 

The death occurred at hie residence in Madras of Diwan Bahadur M. 0. 
Baja, at the age of 60. He was a wellknown leader of the Depressed Classes. 

la the Central Legislative Assembly, the Chair ruled out of order an 
adjournment motion tabled by Maulavi Abdul Ghani, after the War Transport 
Miniater, Bit Edward Bentball, had explained that the Government of India 
bad no Trade Agent to make purchases of foodgrains and that no purchases of 
. foodgrains were made in Bihar on behalf of the Government of India. 

25th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Delhi University Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill without a division, the Muslim League dissenting. 

The Council of State held a brief sitting, when the Secretary laid on the 
table the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

His Excellency Bir Arthur Hope inaugurated the Silver Jubilee Celebrations 
of ^6 Government Muhammadan College at the premisea of the College 
(in Madras) ■ and declared open the Islamic History and Culture Exhibition 
organised in that connexion. , 
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Z6th. Sir J. P. Brivastava,' Food Member, Government of Indiaj met Sir K. 
Nazimuddin, Premier and other member of the Bengal Cabinet (in Calcutta) 
and diecuBflcd-the food problem of the Province. - . ^ 

The circumBtancea under vrhich. Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung was extemed 
from the Kashmir State were explained in a communiqne issued by Hia 
Highness' Government. 

27Ui. In the Council of State, the Chair ruled out of order Mr. Hossain Imam’s 
adjournment motion to disoUBs the failure of the Government of India to obtain 
gold from U. M. G. and to discuss the sale of gold' on behalf of HI M. G. 
by the Reserve Bank. * . . . ^ ^. 

26tta. The Central Government’s accounts for June, IdlB showed that excluding 
periodical adiournments . and the transactions of railways and posts and ‘ 
telegraphs expenditure in the first three months of thS financial year 1943-44 
exceed revenue by Hs. 33-i crores against Rs. 29-$ orores in the oomapondiug 
period of the previous year. . . 

Eleven relief camps with accommodation for a total of 9,000 people, have 
been set up in the districta 24-FarganaB, Hoogbly, Howrah -, and Midnapore to 
accommodate destitute people who were repatriated to their home districts from 
Calcutta in accordance with the decision taken at a conference of Ministers, 
Becretaries and heads of departments. ,• 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, met the Bengal 
Ministera and the leadere of different parties in -the'legislature in the Assembly 
House, Calcutta. Mr. H. 8. Buhrawardy, Civil Buppliea Minister, explained the 
Btepe Government were taking to relieve distress in the Province. He appealed 
to the Food Member to arrange every possible help for Bengal from outside. - .. . 

2Qth. Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru made an appeal to the people of the U.‘ P. to come 
to the rescue bf their countrymen in Bengal in a letter addressed to the Editor 
■ of the '‘Leader" Allahabad,. ' . 

The Maharaja of Farlakimedi, Premier of Orissa at a Press Conference in 
Cuttack, said: “The Government were rushing supplies to Balaeoreand Ganjam 
districta at the rate of one wagou of rice or paddy a day from Eoraput to 
relieve these two districts." * 

Tho Executive Committee of the Medical Council of India at its meeting in 
New Delhi under the presidentship of . Dr. Bidban Chandra Roy considered tha 
question of further facilities to practitiotiers, registered with provincial medical 
.Councils for obtaiuiug qualifications recognized by the M. 0. I. ; , , i ^ 

80th, Sir Bhafaat Ahmed Khan, the Indian High Commissioner, presiding at the 
inaugural meeting of the Natal Indian CoagresB, in Durban, announced : “The 
Natal Indian Congress founded by Mr. Gandhi in 1894 and resuscitated today 
haa been recognized by the Government of India which will discourage any 
attempt to create a rural organization.” , 

In the Council of State, 38 out of'44 amendments to the Delhi University 
• Act Amendment Bill tabled by the opposition, vrere disposed of. The main 
discussion centred on the question of communal representation on the University 
bodies and services. ' 


Slst. Appeals for funds to relieve the snffering of the people of Bengal due to 
food shortage, were made by Mr. M. A, Jinnah from Bombay, Pandit Madan ' 
Mohan Malaviya from Benares and Mr. P. R. Das, Rai Bahadur S. Sahav and 
Dr. 8. Binba from Patna. , ' ■ • 

The difference of opinion that bed existed between the Governments of Benirel 
and Orissa regarding the supply of foodstuffs from Orissa was removed and an 
understanding reach^ when Mr. H. 8. Suhrawaitiy,-Minister for Civil Suppliea, 
Bengal, met the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier of Orissa at the Calcutta 
Secretariat. •vuv™ 


September 1943 


H. M. the King was graciously pleased ,to approve the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir Thomas Rutherford, K.O.8.I., Governor of Bihar to 

act as Governor of Bengal, in view of the serious illness of H. B, 
Sir John Herbert, O.G.I.E., Governor of Bengal. 
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Tha Orissa. Govaroinenfe agreed to supply 4 lakh maunds of paddy 
to BeogaU to help the distressed in the Provinee. 

Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur, President, A. I. States' Muslim League, 
at a Press Conference in Lahore contradicted the facts set forth in 
the Kashmir Government Press Notes, on his externment from 
Kashmir.. ' ■ 

Lord' Wavell, speaking -at a reception in London, said ; "I know 
from personal experience how very great the contribution of India to 
the wap effort has been, We should not have held the Middle East 
but for India.” 

. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee sent an open letter to Sir Thomas 
Butherford, Governor of Bengal, which said inter alia : "Government 
must accept full responsibility for producing foodgrains and other 
essential commodities. Arrangements must be made to obtain a steady 
supply from other parts of India.” 

For the relief of distress in ' Bengal, the Government of India 
asked all provincial and Stats Governments in areas where exportable 
surpluses existed to. consign supplies offered by private persons or 
charitable organizations, to the Bengal Government. . 

H, E. the Governor of Bengal received a cheque for one lakh of 
Bupees as a contribution from the United Provinces War Committee 
towards the relief of distress in Bengal. Further ■ donations from the 
Central Provinces, His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal and the 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jind were also received. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the food policy of the Bengal 
Government was strongly criticized during a debate on the province's 
food situation. . . 

, In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food situation occupied a 
prominent place in the general discussion of the Budget. 

The Mysore Government ordered the constitution of a Central 
Food Council at Bangalore, to secure the effective advice and co- 
operation of non-officials. * 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in ah official 
statement as to the nature and causes of the failure of food supplies 
in certain parts of India, said inter^alia'. "Among those causes have 
been poor rice crops .in Bengal, tbe loss of Burma imports, tha 

withholding of some portion of their * crops from sale.and doubtlessly 

hoarding by merchants.” 

Sir Z. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, said in 
Bombay : The Government of India are making strenuous efforts to 
bring to this country as early as possible considerable quantities of 
foodgrains from foreign countries and they have .every intention of 
implementing, as far as it is in their power, the recommendations of 
the Long-Term Planning Committee, to set up Central foodgrains 
reserve." ' . 

Mr. Z. W.' Scully, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture (Australia) 
stated that Australia could supply all tbe wheat needed for starving 
India, provided the U. K. could provide ships. Wheat was practically 
waiting for loading on boats...Au8tralia was ready and waiting. 

lat. Sir A. Bamaswaini Mudaliar, Supply Member, OoverDment of India, epeaking 
' at a dinner party in Madras, said he was convinced that at^ the end of the 
var India would be made a self-governing country. Referring .to tbe food 
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«itu«tion lie euggeeted, that import of foodetufis should come from the U. B. A. 

and Australia, , - & . l 

The Reciprocity Act, as amended, came into force on the let. September 
but being an enabling measure, it would be of practical effect only when a 
notification vas issued, bringing it into operation against any particular country. 

2nd. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, yice-presldent, Bengal Relief Opmmittee, in 
a statement said that he received a telegram from Mr. 8. K. Mookerjee, director, 
Bcindia Steam Navigation Co., Bombay, informing , him that the company 
was prepared to provide a speeial steamer for carrying foodgrains to Bengal 
from Karachi without charging freight. 

8rd. A communique from • New Delhi said; “In view of the serious illness of 
H. E. Sir John Herbert, Governor- of Bengal, H. M. the King has 

been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of H. E. Sir Thomas 
Rutherford, K.C.8.I., O.i.B., Glovernor of Bihar, to act as Governor of Bengal. 

H. M. haa also been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. 
E, F. Mudie o.a.i., O.I.B., o.b.e., at present Chief Secretary to the Government 
of U. P. to act as Governor of Bihar during Sir Thomas Rutherford’s absence 
in Bengal. ' . ' . ' 

A review of the events of the past four years was given by Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Information lUember, in a war anniversary broadcast, 

4th. The Bengal Premier, Sir Nazimnddin issued an appeal to his countrymen ^ 
all over India, for contributions to the Central Relief Fund, inaugurated by the' 
Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal. . 

Bth. In order to help the*distressed in Bengal, and particularly the destitute in 
Calcutta as a result of food shortage, the Orissa Government agreed to supply 
four lakh maunds of paddy to the province while the Punjab Government 
decided to hold a conference in Lahore on September 8 to consider steps for. 
securing and forwarding food grain atocks,—His Excellency the Yiceroy and 
Lady Linlithgow jointly donatea Rs. 5,0U) towards the cause, while Her 
Excellency in a special broadcast from New Delhi appealed for aid on behalf 
of the Province. 

In the course of a joint memorandum to Sir J. P. Brivastava, Food Member, 
Sir N. N. Sircar and Sir Jagadish Prasad, ex-Members, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, stated inter alia : “We are presenting this memorandum to the food 
Member in the hope that it may be of some use to him in dealing with a 
great calamity......“Government should immediately provide sheltera where medical 

aid and food can be given to people found on the streets or wandering about' 
in search of food, as also children who have lost their parents. Timely assistance 
will save many lives. , 

Bardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, in a Press Statement, 
appealed to the Punjab growers to spare maximum quantities of food grains 
for those in need in other parts of India. .. 

6th. The facts set forth in the Kashmir Government Press Note on his extern- 
ment from Kashmir were contradicted by Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur, President 
A. 1. States’ Muslim League, at a Press Conference in Hyderabad. 

A “Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary” stated: "Every holder of a license 
under the food grains control order shall, on or before September 15, register 
with the officer issuing the license the addresses of all godowns used or 
proposed to be used for the storage of food grains in respect of which the 
license has been issued, and shall whenever any change in such address takes 
place, intimate the officer issuing the license about it within seven days, 

Mr. H. B. Bubrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, Bedgal, in an intervew in 
New Delhi, said: "Cur discussions with the Premiers of the Punjab and 
Orissa have been hopeful, die more so as 1 feel that the rest of India has at 
least awakened to the realization that conditions in Bengal need the utmost 
help possible.” 

His Excellency Sir Thomas Rutherford, assumed the office of Governor of 
Bengal. 

7th. Lord Wavell speaking at a reception by the Welcome Committee of the 
Overseas Lesgue (London) said : 1 know from personal experience bow very 

J reat the contribution of India to the war effort baa been. We should not have 
eld the Middle East but for India.” 
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Dr. Shyaina Prasad Mookerjee sent an open letter to Sir Thomaa Rutherford, 

Governor of Bengal which said, inter alia : "Government must accept full 
responsibUity for providing foodnaina and other essentia] commodities. 
Arrangement must be made to obtain a steady supply from other parts of 
India and the quota allotted to Bengal by the Government of India, recently 
reduced, must be increased. The manner in which rice was sought to be 
purchased by the Bengal Government from the neighbouring provinces during 
the period of full trade was highly defective." ' 

At the plenary session of the Labour Conference in New Delhi, a resolution 
to set up machinery to investigate question of wages earnings and collect 

material on which to plan a policy of social security for labour, has adopted. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Meinber for Labour, Government of India, presided. 

8th. '‘There is a very acute shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal and the next three 
months are to be crucial. The only way to tide over the situation is to get 
whatever grain one can have either by seizing, borrowing or stealing from other. 
parts of India. This is the only method to save the starving millions of 
Bengal,” observed Bir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member of the Government of 
India at a Press Conference in Lahore. 

9th. To facilitate the movement of foodgrains for the relief of distress in Bengal, 
the Government of India asked all Provincial and State Governments in areas 
where exportable surpluses existed to consign supplies, offered by private 
persons or charitable organizations, to Ae Bengal Government with instructions 
if intended for any particular organization. 

10th. Sir Jagadish Prosad, ex-Member, Viceroy’s'Execntive Council, in a memo-. 
randum on the situation in 'Bengal, issued in Calcutta and submitted to the 
Bengal Premier, urged H. E. the , Viceroy and members of hie Executive 

' Council to visit Bengal and see how acute was the disireea in the province. 

The Orissa Merchants’ Belief Committee, with ^e Mabaraia of Parlakimedi, 
Orissa Premier, as the President, appealed for funds'to relieve food scarcity 
in the Province. 

11th. Bir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, before his 
departure for Delhi from Lahore, said that he was shortly visiting Simla to 
meet the Punjab Governor and his Ministers to discuss steps to be taken to 
bring ont stocks of foodgrains from Fanjab villages. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi, said: "The Government of India 
have had under consideration for sanction the need for special legielation to 
cope with the large increase of fraud, bribery and corruption in connexion with 
government contracts and stores and the provision of railway transport." 

lath. H. E. the Governor of Bengal received a cheque for one lakh of rnpees as 
a contribution from the United Provinces War Committee towards the relief of 

- distress in Bengal. Farther donation of Rs. 25,000 from the Central Frovincea 
War Committee, Rs. 15,000 frem His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal and a 
twenty ton wagon of rice from Highness the Maharaja of Bind were also 
loccivod^ 

H. E. Sir Thomas Rutherford accompanied by Mr. C. E. S. Fairweather, 
Commissioner of Police, made an informal tour of Relief Centres in Calcutta. 

18th. The Bengal Government’s decision to levy a tax on agrieultaral income 
was-criticized at a Landholders’ Conference at the British Indian Association 
Hall, Calcutta, the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga presided. 

The Madras Provincial Food Conference concluded its deliberations at 
Trichinopoly, after passing a number of reeolutions, Dr. A. Krisbnaewami 
presided. 

14th. The Bengal Government's Budget Estimates for 1943-44, were presented by 
Mr. T. 0. Goswami, Finance Minister, on the opening day of the extra¬ 
ordinary session of the Bengal Aesembly. The Budget ebowed a deficit of 
7 crores 36 lakhs. 

The Minister said: "This huge deficit is due entirely to the burden laid on 
bur revenues by measures for the relief of distress in our present 
misfortunes.’’ 

16th, In the Bengal Legislative Aseembly, Mr. H. B. Suhrawardy, Food Minister, 
in a statement on the food situation in Bengal declared : "I claim that we have 
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' dooe the best that wo could with the resources at our disposal and I believe 
that although dark and dismal days are still ahead, we are ip a poeition to 
face the future with more hope and assurance.” 

16lh. In the Benpal Legislative Assembly, the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill 
introduced by -Mr. T. 0. Qoswami was referred to a Select Committee. The 
purpose of the Bill was to levy a tax on agricultural income from lands. 

By 111 votes to 66, the Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected the official Congress 
Party’s adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of the Government of 
Bengal to set at liberty persons purported to have been ,detained 
under Rule 28 of the Defence of India Rules, inspite of the decision 
of the Calcutta High Court and the recent dscision of tne Federal Court ^ of 
India declaring the procedure adopted by the Bengal Government regarding 
detention as contrary to law and improper.” 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Ass^bly, the food policy of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment was strongly eriticized'duriog iTdebate on the province’s -food situation. 
Twelve members took part in the discussion in which' reference was made to 
the mounting death-roll in Calcutta and elsewhere in the province, due to 
starvation and the misery caused by food shortage—Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjoe, leader of the Nationalist Party, led the attack 
A Press Note from New Delhi said: “The Hon. Sir J. Pi Srivastava, 
Food Member to the Government of India, held a Conference in New Delhi 
with the Premier of the Punjab, Lt. Col. Malik Ehizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, 
Sir Cbhotu Earn and Bardar Baldev Bingh.^ He diaenssed questions affecting the 
procurement of foodgraiiis in the Punjab for ,despatch to Bengal and other 
deficit areas.” 

A Gazette Extraordinary published from Cuttack, the Orissa Foodgrains 
(Control of' Movemen t and Transaction) Order 1943 : “Under ■ this order no 
person can move foodgrains for transport from.Orissa except under a permit 
issued by the Director of Food Supplies. , - 

18th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the food situation in Bengal figured 
prominently in the general discussion of the Budget. All Bectiona agreed, that 
Bengal had a strong case for large and more substantiaL financial help from 
the-Government of India. ■ 

The Textile Commissioner, Bombay, in a Press Note, said inter alia : “It is not 
possible to keep open indefinitely government’s offer to purchase unmarked 
cloth and yarn in full bales from dealers who were not able to dispose of their 

goods by August 31, 1943..the Textile Oommissiooer, in -.consultation with the 

Chairmjau of Textile Control Board, has, therefore, decided that no application 
offering gooda to the government, which is passed or delivered by hand after 
September 25 will be entertained.” 

IQth. Dr. G. V. Deshmukh, H.L.A. (Central) in a statement in Bombay, suggested 
that CoDgresB members of the Legislature should meet at Delhi on Novemoer 7, 
to consider the food situation in the country and'help in organizing relief, ~- 

20th A PresB Note was isaued by the Ministry of Civil Supplies, Bengal, which 
stated inter alia i “It has now been decided that the rationing is to be on an 
individual basis, and separate ration cards will ba issued to each consumer.” 

In the Bengal Legislattve Assembly, there was an uproar during the conclu¬ 
ding phase of a debate on a Government demand for a grant of Bs. 3; 52,00,000 
for famime relief measurea—the out motions were rejected and the entire demand 
was voted. ‘ . . . . < 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food situation occupied a ' prominent 
place in the general disoussion of the Budget, 

The Mvsore Government ordered the constitution of a Central Food Council 
at Bangalore, to eectire the effective adviee and co-operation of non-officials. 

2lst. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. K, 8. Roy, leader of the official 
Congress Party, referred to the complete disappearance of rice from markets.- 
The Bengal I^islative Council concluded the general Budget discuesion, 
Whde the opposition directed its attack against Government’s food policy, some 
of the Ministry’s supporters urged that drastic action' should be taken to stamp 
out corruption in the administration. 

Lord Wavell spoke on his task in India when he 'addressed the East India 
Associaiiou at a reception in bis honour in Loudon. 
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22nd.>: Mr. L. S. Amery made the folloning etatement in the House 
of Gommone about famine conditions in India in a' written reply 
‘’Besides, the measures taken for the improrement of the food position in 
, India as a whole, rationing plans are already in operation in Bombay Oity and 
some other large towns. They are to be extended to a total of some 70 such 
towns, including Calcutta, where rationing is expected to be in operation in 
November. Belief measures are in operation in Calcutta and other parts of 
Bengal.” . - 

„ . In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the opposition staged a walk'Ont as a 

f jrotest against the decision of the speaker, not to allow Mr. A. E. Fazlul Huq, 
eader of the opposition to make a statement on a speech by Mr. H. 8. 

, ^uhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister on the food situation. 

- The Bengal Legislative Council decided te take into consideration the Vagrancy 
Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

XSrd. ,, Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India, made the firat official state* 
ment on Bengal food situation, He said t “My earlier statement as to the 
nature and cause of the failure of food supplies in certain parts of India holds 
good., \^mong those causes have been poor rice crops in Bengal, the loss of 
Burma imports, the withholding of some portion ■ of their crops from sale by 
50,000,000 peasant producers, and doubtlessly by merchants coupled with some 
clashes of provincial and national interests and some local failures of administra* 
tion.” 

The Viceroy-designate, Lord Wavell, receiving the freedom of the City of 
Winchester, said : “We have little of which to - be ashamed in out dealinga with 
; India and very much of which to be proud." 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the working of the Civil Supplies 
Department ana the transactione of Messre. A. H. Ispabani & Co, as sole food- 
giaiue purchasing agent for the Bengal Government, formed tbo main targets o5 
criticism by the opposition. . > t 

-In the Bengal Legislative Council, the gravity of Bengal’s food situation was 
stressed by members of various parties. The opposition moved a special motion 
criticizing the governmeot’a food policy and urging that the province should be 
- declared a famine' area.- , ■ 

' Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of the All-India Muslim League, In an interview 
to foreign Press Correspondents, said : “Pakistan is an indispensable condition 
of any settlement in India.” 

In V the Bengal Legislative Assembly, demands . for grants for the Judicial' 

. and Irrigation departments came up for consideration.- 
' ‘ Ini the Bengal Legislative Council, by • 28 -votes to 12, ihe Opposition’s, 
special motion criticizing the Government’s rood policy, was rejected. . 

26th. ^Mr.,,MrinaI Kanti Bose, presiding at the Bengal Provincial Trade Dnion 
OODgresB. in Calcutta said that the forces of capitalism released by war condi^ 
tions had given a fillip to profit-making by war maoufacturera and middlemen 
. of -all sorts, but the workers, industrial and agricultural, who should have also 
benefitted, had little share in the prosperity. ' 

Mr. J. K. Mitter, presidiug at the second quarterly i General Meeting of the 
Bengal ^National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, declared that the foc^ 
problem could be solved satisfactorily only;tbrough the co-operation of the publiO’ 
and the commercial community, , ' * 

,In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Budget came to an 
^.^qd with - the. paseing of demands.foe grants for Agriculture, Education, Excise’ 
and some other departments. , i i . . i 

26tb. .Recording to an Official report reemved at Brinagar, se^en persons were killed 
. aad> nine injured as the result of police firing in Jammu ou Sept. 24, Twenty-.^ 
five police officers and men received injuries. - . i ' 

Messrs. B. ,E. Reddy, V, Satyanarayans, N. Satyanarayan. and other members 
of the Touring Committee, appointed by the Working Committee of the 
Andhra Mahasabha submitted their report on the famine conditions in 
Bayalaseema. ' ' . , . • , 

27th.< Th6 Bengal Legislative Assembly, by 128 votes to 88, rejected a special motion 
by Dr. Nalinaksbaya Ssnyal, (un-official Ooogress)' condemning' the NazimuddiU 
Ministry’s handling of the food situation. . ■ > i i i' ■ 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India when he met. the 
Committee of the Indian Merchants’Chamber in Bombay, said s “The Govern- 
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ment of India are making atrenuons efTorts to bring to thia^ country aa earh 
aa poaaible conaiderable quautitiea of food grains from foreign eountriea ana 
they have every intention of implementing, aa far as it lies in their power, the 
recommendationa of the Long-Term Planning Committee, .to set up Central 
foodgiaina reserve. 

28Ui. Mr. W. J. Scully, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture etated from 
Gaobera, that Australia eould aupply all the wheat needed for starving India 
provided tH^ U. E. could provide ships. Wheat was practically waiting foi 
loading on boats. There was no indication yet from the U. K, .whether ships 
could be made available, Australia was ready and waiting. 

The Bengal Legislative Council was prorogued after passing the Vagranti 
Bill. 

A Press Note said: "An agreement was reached recently with the Orlssi 
Government under which that Government, in view of the serious food 
difficulties in Bengal, agreed to release large quantities of rice amountiug tc 
several thousand tons.’’ 

80lh. The death ocurred in Calcutta of Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, Editor, ‘^Modern 
Review’* and "Prabasi.” 

Dasara ceiebrations commenced amidst gsneral rejoicings in Mysore, H. H 
Sir Jaya Cbamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, held a special 
durbar in the morning at ‘Sajjee’in this connection. - 

October 1943 

^ ' t 

Mahatma Gandhi's 75th birthday was celebrated in Bombay—^khadi 
was mainly sold. 

The Fnnjab exported 265,100 tons ' of foodgrains and foodprodnotfi 
to Bengal from the beginning of May to September 27. _ 

The Dasara Session of the Mysore Representative Assembly com¬ 
menced in Mysore. The Dewan President was in the Chair. 

J\dr. A. E. Faziul Huq, ex-Fremier, Bengal, in a statement denied res¬ 
ponsibility for the famine in the > Province and demanded' a Royal 
Commission to inquire into its causes. 

H. E. Sir Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of- Bengal, made a 
call to the people of Bengal to cease all party controversy and offer 
“whole-hearted co-Operation in.the urgent task of' setting Bengal on 
her feet again," 

The Chinese Community celebrated the 32nd. anniversary of the 
Republic of China, in Calcutta. 

Sir Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, had a series 
of Conferences in New-Delhi, with the Viceroy and members of the 
Viceroy’s Council on the food situation in Bengal. ' 

Mr. It. S. Anfcry, Secretary of State for India, in a statement 
in the House of Commons on the Bengal food crisis, said inter dia : 
"We have maide every effort to provide shipping and considerable* 
quantities of foodgrains are now arriving or are due to arrive before 
the end of the year." 

Sir J, P. Srivastava, Food member of the Government of India, 
opening the Food Conference in New Delhi, announced his intention of 
setting up a Central Committee to advise the government on the 
country’s food problem. 

The Food Conference discussed the recommendations of the Food- 
grains Policy Committee relating to tha basic plan for 1943-44, pro¬ 
curement oparal^ons and rationing. 

The Chamber of Princes passed a resolution pledging tha determination 
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tion of the Prinoes and the Euling Chiefs of Tndia to continue to 
help in the achievement of the final Allied Victory. «. 

Mi;. Sargent, Educational Adviser to the Government of India, 
drew up a echeme for a national system of education to provide all 
children in India with basic education. 

Viscount Wavell was sworn in as Viceroy in New Delhi. 

In the .House of Lords, during the debate on the famine in India, 
Lord Cato spoke on the plight of the Bengal peasants. - 

Mr. N. M. Ehan, purchasing agent to the Bengal Government, 
purchased in the Punjab Since September 6, forty two thousand tons 
of wheat products. 

The Et. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, in an. open letter addressed to the 
Secretary of State, the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi, made an appeal 
for ending the deadlock in India. 

His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by Lady Wavell and Sir 
Thomas Eutherford, Governor of Bengal visited some of the areas 
in Calcutta where the shelterless refugees were lying about. 

Mr. L. S. Amery stated in the House of Comtuons : "It is esti¬ 
mated that between August 15 and October 16, ' about 8000 persons 
died in Calcutta, from causes directly or indirectly due to malnutrition. 
I have no reliable figures for the whole of India." 

1st. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, PreBldent of the All-India Muslim League, in an Id 
message (from Bombay) to Muslims- said : "We have gone through and faced 
another year of our political struggle with no small credit to our national 
organization—the All-India Muslim League. Becently remarkable results 
were achieved by the Muslim League organization in the various by-eleotions 
in Bengal and the N. W. F. F. It is obvious that today we stand more solid 
and united and stronger than ever before.” 

The Punjab exported by rail 265,100 tons of foodgrains and' products to 
Bengal from the beginning of May to Beptember 27 according to the statistics 
published by the N. W. Ry, _ _ . _ 

2nd. Oelebrations in connexion with Mahatma Gandhi’s seventy-fifth birthday which 
• commenced in Bombay were confined mainly to the selling of Ehadi. 

8rd. Dr. Bbyama Prasad Mookenee, in a statement from Calcutta, said : “Letters 
and Telegrams are daily pouring in from different parts of Bengal stating that 
neither rice nor atta is available, and the people are sufTeiing bom starvation. 
The price of rice in some places specially in East Bengal varies between S to 
4 time the controlled price of Be. 20. The reports of distress amongst sU 
classes of people are of an apalling character. The immediate problem is to 
supply foodgrains to the rural areas of the Province. If this is not done 
during the next week or fortnight nothing can save Bengal.” 

4th. The Dasara Bessiou of the Mysore Bepresrntative Assembly commenced in 
Mysore in the Jagsn Mohan Palace wim the Dewan President, Prodhans 
Shiromani N. Madhuva Bao, in the chair. . 

Bombay contributed nearly Be. 12 lakhs for famine relief in Bengal. 

Bthi The Hot Spring Oouference’e (New Delhi) recommendation was criticised as 
merely academic at a meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Health. What 
was required at present in India was sufScient food and a higher standard of 
life, urged a number of speakers including Mai—General Gandy, Mr, P. N. 
Sapru and Col. Chopra. Sir Jogendra Bingh presided. 

6tti. Mr. ■ A. K. Fazlul Huq, ex-Premier and Leader of the Opposition in the 
Bengal Assembly, in a statement denied responsibility for the famine in the 
Province and demanded a Boyal Commission to inquire into its cauees. 

7tb. Lord Louis Mountbatten, Supreme Allied Commander, 6. £. Asis Command, 
accompanied by a small ataff arrived in ^ew Delhi. . 

Pandit Godavaris Miara, Finance Minister, Orissa, who visited the rural areas 
in Pori district, in an interview in Cuttack, said: 'The people have been 
reduced to bags of bones for want of food. Cholera, dysentry and fever are 
claiming many victims. I saw emaciated people falling down speechless when 
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trying to ask for food. People were seen carrying 
* ‘ from neighbouring forests for their meals.” . j 

The Mysore Representative Assembly discussed and passed fOur omciaL bilw^ 
Bilt^ for Prohibition of Beggary, the Trade Marks Bill, the Motor Vehicles Bill: 
and the Electricity-Bill.' ' , . ^ j 

Stb. H. E. Sir -Thomas Rutherford, in a'broadcast on the food uituatioh from 
Calcutta, made a call to the people of Bengal to cease all party controversy 
. ‘ and offer “whole-hearted co-operation in the urgent task of / setting BengaP^ on • 

^^Accordtng^^to • a notification published from Cuttack, MrV Biswanath Das, 
ez-Premiei and Leader of the Orissa Assembly Congress Party was disqualified 
from being cboseu as and from -being member of ' the Orissa'Legislative^ 
Assembly tor a period of 6 years from August 28, 1943. v--', /■ ■» ' 

' The Maharaja of Paxlakimcdi, Orissa Premier, in a statement quoten the? 
opinion of 'Mr. O* 0 ' Ingles, Director of the Civil Irrigation and Hydro-^ 
Research Station at Kharakbavalasa (neat Poona) to the" effect ’ that “it is 
quite possible to rid Orissa of its floods for ever by making the Mahanadi '‘carry 
more water into the eeae than what' she now does and also by rendeting parte of*' 
Chilka Lake quite dry”. “ ' ‘ , , . • -5' 

Stb. Mr. William Dobie, the Trade Union Leader, declared that the people of 
Britain wanted / action ' to bring about a big .change in India, “Thia famine, 
sweeping India is man made”. - ’ ' ■. ■■ ' a. --i 

loth.‘At a meeting of the Chinese Community in Oaloutta, confidence ih tuff( 
ultimate defeat of Japan and the victory of the AlUea was expressed, on the 
• Occasion of the celebration of the 32ud anniversaTy of the Republic of Ghina. 

Mr. f P./ Rr DaB,v-in bis presidential address at the fifth annual session of the^ 
Bengali Association at- Monghyr obaerved;' “The foreign'' foe beyond" our ‘ 
boundaries lack of food in- the ’country, mutual ‘ discor4, clash of interest,! 
individual greed and dishonesty have brought misery and destitution/ to the : 
people of affair and fertile province. Bengal feels the pangs of a new birth 
that pervades the whole earth to-day.” • 

Iftta.. Sit Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, arrived in New Delhi. 
He had a series of conferences with the Viceroy and members of the yiceroy’s 
.Council and officials on the food situation in Bengal, , . ; . 

Mr. Nalinl Raujan Barkar in a Press statement commenting on the Governor 
of Bengal’s broadcast on the food crisis in Bengal welcomed H. E.’a appal for 
whole-hearted oo-operation' with the ‘Government in their attempt to deal with 
the problem, which be said had assumed such grave proportions that “oniy by 
keeping it severely aloof from all party considerations can we hope to be abler, 
to get at the real solution”. ’ , ' ’ . ; , 

The Maharaja of Pariskimedi, Chief Minister, Orissa ' stated that the despatch- 
of 400,000 mds.. of rice, promised by the Orissa Government for Bengal, would 
start from October 13; The delay was nnavoidable due to transport difficulties 
and the fixing of the price per bag to be delivered in Calcutta. , s: > •' 

At the Representative Assembly, Mysore, a unanimous demand for:-the 
introduction of rationing was made by almost every speaker, when the food 
problem came np for diecussion.' The Dewan-President was in the chair. '' 

The. Bengal Government’e Home Department in an order dated 8th October 
under Rule 41 of the D. I. B. notified, “that any matter relating to the: 
economic- condition in- Bengal, Uie food eupply situation, relief and distress and 
civil defence servicce or organizations ehall before being published in^ths’ Amrita 
Bazar Patrika newspaper, till further order, be submitted for scrutiny to the 
special PresB Adviser, Calcutta'V , ; . < 

laihi Mr; L. 8. Amery, in the secood statObient bh the Bengal food crisis, eaid inter 
aliat ''Since the recrudescence of shortage in an acute form we have made 
every effort to provide ebipping and considerable quantities of foodgrains .are 
now arriving or are due to arrive before the end of the year. We have also been 
able to help in the supply of milk food for children. The problem,-so far as’' 
help from here ia concerned is entirely of shipping, and has to be judged in the 
ligut of all other urgent news of the United Nations. The Central Government 
of India has been actively concerned from the first signs of poseible dangers ‘ 
in the food eituation,” . 

Under the joint auspices of the Journalist Associatiou of'india and the Fro- 
Tinoial Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, a resolution 
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- 'condemniiig the action of the bentra^ Frovincee Government in serving an order 
under the Defence of India plea on the Editor of the Ht^avatfa, requiring him 
to reveal the source of information regarding the report of resignation of 
Mr. Blair. Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, publiahed in that paper 
^as passed at a meeting m Bombay, Mr. B, O. Horniman presided. 

IStb. Sir J. P. Srivaetava, Food Member of the Government of India, opening the 
All-India Food Conference in New Delhi, announced his intention to set up a 
Oentral Committee to advise the Government on the . country’s food problem. 
The. Committee would be repiesebtative of all important elements in India and 
he appealed to the,public to co-operate with . the Government in feeding the 
hungry and in securing full and equitable distribution of the country’s food 
resources.,, - . .i 

"The session of the Food Conference was occupied with a brief statement by 
various representatives giving the general reactions of their Governments to the 
report' of the Foodgrains > Policy Committee. .Some of the representatives pre¬ 
faced their remarks by a brief indication of theit domestic food position, 

14tli. H. E. liord’, Linlithgow, addressing the Chamber of Princes fonstbe Isst time, 
re-affirined his faith and confidence in the Federal ideal and in the contribution 
which the realisation , of. that ideal, withwhatever . adjustments might' prove 
necessary .in regard' to particular aspects of i^ would make to Indian unity and 
to the constitutional future of India, . - . -r 

The''Food Conference in New, Delhi discussed the recommendation of the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee relating to the i basic plan for . 194B-44,' pioouie- 
ment operations and rationing. . 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, made a number of written 
replies' in ’ the House of Common to questions about India, chiefly on the food 

. situation., .i , : , . , r, ■ .. , .. 

' Madras City experienced one of its worst floods, causing great havoc and damage 
to property. . ■ , , 

15th. The Food Conference discussed the recommendation of the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee relating to price control, .and . expressed. itself in favour of euch 
'control. ^ ’ 

Mr. L. S.'Amery, speaking at Birmingham,, stated that the Indian situation 
was being anxiously watched and that every measure necessary would be taken 
if, by the end of the year, the immediate difficulties had not been overcome. 

The'''determination ^of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to 
. help in the achievement of the final Allied ''Victory was pledged in a resolution 
passed by the Chamber of Frinoes on the Chancellor’s motion, 
loth, Mr. R. H, Hutchings, Secretary, .,Food Department, made an important 
statement on the Government pf India’s policy at the Food ' Conference. 
" Government accepted the conference’s recommendation that statutory price 
control should be iustituted for all major foodgrains in all provinces and similar 
control in increasing the namber of ., non-agricultural, commodities particularly 
those necessary to the cultivator ”. ‘ 

17Ui. At the concluding seaeion of the Food Oonference, statutory control of 
major foodgrains in all provinces, urban rationing and procurement to be 
undertaken by the provinces were the Government of India’s three decisions. 

Sir J. F. Brivastava, Food Member, announced that the first ship with food- 
grains ’ from 'abroad was already unloading at an Indian port and the second 
was expected to arrive at any moment. ... 

Mr. A. £. Fazlul Huq, ex-Fremier, Bengal, in a ^Press statement, regarding 
Mr. Buhrawardy’s utterances at Delhi, said : "When millions ore suffering from 
starvation and misery in Bengal, Mr. Buhrawardy, Bengal’s Civil Bupplies 
Minister, with, amazing disregard for truth, aonounced before the Food .Con¬ 
ference that the price of rice had gone down in Bengal, and that riee bad not 
disappeared from the markets.” ‘ 

Mr. V. B. Srinivasa Bastri, in a statement in Madras, deplored the political 
deadlock in India and urged the release of political prisoners and the establish¬ 
ment of National Government at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

A scheme for a national system of education to provide all children in India 
with basic education and to enable promising children to pass on to high schools, 
universities, technical, commercial and art institatious, was outlined in a 
memorandum prepared by Mr. Bargent, Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India, as part of the Government of India’s Post-War Recoostruction plans, 
and discussed by the Central AdvijBojry Board of Education, 
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The Viceroy-designate and Lady Wavell arrived in New Delhi. 

ISth, His Excellency the Viceroy, in a message sent to the Central Board of 
Education which met at Dehra Dun, eaid: " I shall always be sorry that 
owing to circumstances outside my control 1 was unable during my Viceroyalty 
to inaugurate that broad advance towards the establishment of a national system 
of education which I had in mind before war broke out.” 

19th. A request to the Council of the A. 1. Muslim League to call upon all 
members of the League organization to dissociate themselves from the Ehaksar 
movement was contained in a resolution adopted by the Working Committee of 
the Bombay Provincial Muslim League. 

Mr. E. M, Munshi said, in an interview at Lahore: “At a time when the war 
against Japan is the immediate problem of India, British statesmen would be 
unwise if they do not revise their policy which has produced the gulf of 
bitterness between India and Britain during the last year.” 

Senator Clarkson, Minister of the Interior, addressing the Durban City 
Council, said: ” Indians are national citizens of the Union and as such are 
deserving all rights enjoyed by the European population.” 

20 th. Viscount Waveil was sworm in as Viceroy in New Delhi. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Minister of Development and Food, Punjab, on his 
return from Delhi after attending the Food Conference, said that the decisions 
annonnced by the Government of India met the Punjab’s point of view in a 
large measure. He thought that the grower need have no apprehension that the 
prices of foodgiains would be controlled to their disadvantage as the Govern¬ 
ment of India had agreed that if the price were fixed they would take into 
account the cost of agricultural production. 

The House of Lords held a debate on the food situation in India.—The Earl of 
Huntingdon (Labour) opened the debate by asking Government whether they had 
any further statement to make regarding the famine conditions in certain 
provinces in India and what steps would be taken to relieve the situation. 

2tBt. Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that the Honse would 
debate the food situation in India in the next series of sittings but one. 

A communique issued in New Delhi, said infer alia : “Certain sections of 
the Press have recently condemned the action of the Government in asking the 
editor of a newspaper to disclose the source of his information about a parti¬ 
cular article and in using the powers provided by law for enforcing such a 
request,” 

Mr. Amery, replying to a question by Sir John Wardlaw Milne (Congress) 
about boarding in Bengal, said that the Foodgraine Control Order, which pro¬ 
vided for efiective penalties tor profiteering and hoarding, was operative through¬ 
out India including Bengal. 

22nd. During the debate in the House of Lords on the famine in India, Lord 
Cato spoke on the plight of the Bengal peasants and the danger of disease. 

Forty-two thousand tons of wheat products were purchased in the Punjab 
since Sept. 5, by Mr. N. M. Ehan, purchasing agent to the Bengal Government. 

A Press communique from New Delhi said ; “Ten research students have 
been selected by a Committee appointed by the Government of India under the 
chairmanship of Sir Maurice Gwyer, for the award of research scholarships 
ofiered by the Government of China as part of a scheme for strengthening 
cultural contacts between India and China,” 

23rd. Pandit Hriday Nath Eunzcu, who returned to Calcutta from a town of E. 
Bengal, said: “There is incredible misery everywhere. Starvation is the lot of 
the people both in towns and villages, but rural areas are more eeriouely aflfected 
than the urban ones. The suffering of the villagers particularly of women and 
children bring tears to one’s eyes. Smaller cultivators and landless labourers are 
selling their lands and houses in order to have a few rupees to buy food with. 
This seems to me to disprove effectively the charge of hoarding, which has 
often been brought againgt the cultivator. It is cruel to charge starving villagers 
with deliberately withholding rice from the markets.” 

The Bt. Hon. Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri made an appeal for ending the deadlock 
in India in an open letter addressed to the Secretary of State for India Mr, 
Amery, His Excellenoy the Viceroy Lord Wavell and Mahatma Gandhi. 

24tli. A programme of despatch of food from Calcutta to the deficit districts of 
Bengal, and of direct booking to such districts from surplus areas was drawn 
up oy the Bengal Government in consnltation with transport authorities. This 
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was expected to relieve food dletreea in dietricts, and prevent congeation of food 
eappUee in Oalcntta. ^ 

25th. Mrs. 'Vilaylakehini Pandit, President,' All*India WomeD’a Conference, giving 
her impreeeions of her toor of the flood and famine afiected areas in Midnapore 
district, said, *‘On retnring to Bengal after two veeks I find the sitnation has 
badly deteriorated. Any statement about existing conditions involves a contra¬ 
diction of everything which has been said by Mr. Amery r^ai^ng the Bengal 
food crisis during the past weeks.” 

The possible partition of India was diecnssed by the Indian repreeentative in. 
the War Gonncil, Sir A. B. Mndaliar in an introdnetory discnssion on “India 
and the Four Freedoms, in a broadcast by the B. B. C. from London. • 

26th. Bis Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by Lady Wavell and the Bengal 
Governor, Sir Thomas Bntherford, went round the streets of Oalcntta, vinting 
* some of the areas where the shelterless refngees were lying abont. 

A statement was issued by tiie Committee of the Cafcntta Branch of the 
Enropean Association urging inquiry into the food situation in Bengal. 

27th. Ine following announcement was issued from 10, Downing stml^ London, 
which stated inter aliaz “War needs have led to the establishment in India 'of 
branches and agencies of certain departments of the IT. K. Government and 
H. Q- of the 6. IS. Araa Command. The Viceroy of India has been invited by 
, the War Cabinet to undertake on tiieir behalf certain administrative and 
co-ordinating functions which arise from these developinents and which fall 
‘ outside the responsibilities of the Government of India and of himself as 
Governor-General.” 

2801 . The food situation in India was again raised in the House of Commona. 

- Mr. Amery-in reply to Mr. Sorenson said: ^The Government of India has been 
in the closest consultation with Indian representatives of vanons political poinM 
.. of view................! have no doubt that this policy of full discussion with re¬ 
presentative Indiana will continue.” He added: “It is estimated that between 
Aug. 15 and Oct. 16|, abont 8000 persons died in Calcutta from eauaea directly 
or mdirectiy due to malnutrition. 1 have no reliable figures for the whole 
of India.” 

29th. In White Paper published in London, the Bengal &mine was attribnted to 
, the fall of Burma, the Cyclone of OcL 1942, tiie hoarding resniting from the 
fall of Burma and the ait raids on Calcutta and the fiooda which breached the 
muB railway lines to the Presidency. 

Pandit Hriday Nath .EnnETa. President of the Bervanta of India Bomety, in 
• statement to the Frees in (^cutta, welcomed the decision taken at the food 
conference, H. El the Viceroy presiding, to place the aiwvioes of a Hsiog-Geneial 
at the disposal of the Bragsl Government to assist them in moving food 
grains from Oalcntta to the districts affected by the emergency. 

SOth. Bsidat Baldev Bingh, Devdopment Minister, Fanjab, issned a statement in 
regard to wheat prices and in respect of the disposal of the snrplaB foodgraiDS. 

Nawdizada, L^nat Ali Khan, Becretary, All-India Hnslim Leagne and 
Nawab Md. Ismail Khan. Churman. All-India Muslim League Defence 
Committee, in a statement to the Press described their impreanons of the 
distress in Bmigsl. 

Slat. Interviewed on the Bengal famine aitoation, Vr, Jinnah said: *At this 
grave mommt of terrible plight and suffering in Bengal nod the appalling 
death roll that is drily issaea, I would not like to say anything as to who is 
really responsible for allowing tlua tragic ritnation to develop.” 

In parenanoe of the Government plan to repatriate destitutes from Calcnte, 
abont 3,00U of them were collected bom the atreeu and sent to initial reception 
centcea in the City. 

November 1943 

H- M.* Iha King, in his speech proroguing the Parliament, referred 
to T"dia and said inter alia : *‘The perseveranee and industry of 
my People in the United kingdom have been emulated by my peoples 
in the Dominions and Colonial territories and in India. I trust that 
the spemal hardships which the war has lately brought on many among 
my Indian sabjects will be relieved and that the steps my Goyemment 
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have already taken will assist the Government in^ India in j^lieving the 
grave shortage of food in certain areas in India." ^ ^ • 

The Corporation of Calcutta passed a resolution demanding ths' 
appointment of a royal commission to inquire into the causes of the 
famine in Bengal, • " ^ • 

' His Majesty the King approved the appointment of Lt. Gen. A. G. 0. M. 
Mayne, O.B., D.O.O .1 to be G. O. C.*in''G. Eastern Command. India. ' ' ‘ '' 

Mf . Ik S. Amery, Se<a:etary of State for India,' observed in the' House 
of Commons, re : food crisis in ' India : “In the last three months every 
effort has, been made to get food through to Bengal from the rest of India. 
The-efforts to control prices in India are showing some signs of success.” 

In the House of Lords, Lord Strabogli wanted to introduce a Bill to 
apply ths Statute of Westminster to India. * ' , ‘ 

' The Central Legislative Assembly began its'.autumn session in Hew 
Delhi. The President, Sir Abdur Bahim read a message from the 'Viceroy. 

.j Bir.J. P. Srivastava, Pood Member, Government of' India annoxmced 
in ’ the Central Assembly that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in 
Lidia.' ' ' ■ . ,.‘1 

. Mr. L- B. Amery, replying to questions in the House of Commons bn thd* 
Indian famine, said that encouraging results had been achieved - id' - BengaL 
He also eaid that' the troops were being allocated to the worst affected 
districts in Bengal to assist the (dvil authorities in. the movement, of grain 
to the villages, military transport being used when possible. * ^ >•- > - 
: , The 'AU'India Muslim League Council re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinnah as* 
President of the League for the next year. , c ^ r <- 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League condnded its session in 
New Delhi after passing a resolution on the food situation in India. - ^ 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Government accepted a resolution 
asking that the Army should be thrown open to menibers of the schednled 
castes and that military service should not he the monopoly of a few 
privileged classes. ■ ■ r-- ■ ■’ -i .“iitj 

Mr. John Sargent, Education Commissioner with' the Government 
of India, explained the scheme of educational reconstruction in a teachers’^ 
meeting in- New DelhL Mr.^ Sargent said that the scheme sought to 
provide free, compulsory and univarssd education in Indian' 

- Sir J. P. Srivastava announced in the Council of State that 'the Goverii- 
ment of India had decided to become responsible for the fanding of greater. 
Calcutta. . < V ^ I 

i H. H.. the Maharaja of Nepal, ae a mark of his sympathetic concern 
for Bengal's plight, spontaneously offered to release stocks of rice and 
paddy in Nepal which were surplus to his country’s requirements for 
export to the Province. '' . - M ’* . \ 

The Government of India dedded to reinstate the Maharaja of Bewa 
subject to certain conditions which had been accepted by His TTi gbn^pB 


Ut. A lesolation demaoding the appointment of a Boyaf- CbniniieBion to' ingnire 
into the canees of the famine in Bengal wae passed by the Gaicntta Oorpomioa. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Knnani, President. Berranta of India Socie^ • who 
visited certain parta <rf the coastal distrieta of Orissa, said in Cattack • ^ “Mv 
impression is that while the area in distrieta in Orissa is emaller than in 
the distress in the affected areas is nearly as acute aa in any of tha distiipta ^ 
Bengal that I have visited”. - m 

The twvdih esseion of the Nationd Defence Oonncil opened at ' the Vuvmii’. 
Houask New Delhi, H. E. the Viceroy preeided. ^ nw Vicetoya 
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2 ad. Madame Ghiang'Eai'Shek was elected honorary Chairman of the India 
famine Belief Association inaugurated in Chungking at a meetins oreanis^ 
by the Sino-Indian Cultural Association. 

A demand for action ta release famine distress in India was made by &1. P's, 
religious leaders and others at a London meeting arranged by the In<ua Beliu 
Committee. 

The Hon. Major Ebizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, . Premier, in the course of a 
etatement in the Punjah Assembly, said that more than half of the total 
of civil disobedience detenus, who were arrested since August 1942, had already 
'been released. - 

6 ir A. Bam as warn! Mudaliar, in the course of his talk in the B. B. 0. Bound 
Table discussion on ‘India and the four freedoms” (London), said: "India 
would be willing to join an ‘international community’.on a global organisation 
of the future in which she would have a position of independence as well as 
inter«dependence”. 

Major Gtoneral A. V. T. Wakely, who was deputed by .the Army authorities 
at (he instance of the Viceroy to take charge of the control of movement of 
^ f<rad-graine in the province (Bengal) met Mr. H. 6 . Burhawardy, Minister for 
Oivil Supplies, Mr. H. B. S. Btevena, Food Commissioner and Mr. N. H. 
Ayyar, Director of Civil Supplies at the directorate of Civil Supplies (Oalciittak 
when the transport position is respect of the movement of food'graios was 
discussed. A plan for the improvement of the arrangemeots for despalcliiug 
food-graina to the mofnssil wae also considered at the meeting, 

Srd. His Majesty the King approved the appointment of Lt. Qen. A. G. 0. M. 
Mayne^ o. B., D. B. o. to be G. 0. C.-in-G. Eastern Command, India. 

The provisions of the Bengal Bationing order were pnblished in the Calcutta 
Gazett^ which would apply to the whole of Bengal. 

Under the order, rations articles would be distributed in rationed areas 
through wholesale and retail dealers and proprietors of establishments appointed 
by Government for the pnrpose. 

The National Defence Conncil met again at the Viceroy’s Honse in New DelhL 
. ■ H. E. the Viceroy presided. ■ _ , 

4tfa. Mr. It. B. Ameiy, Secretary of State for India, during the debate in the 
House of Commons on the food crisis in India, ordered: ‘To the last three 
months every effort has been made to get food through to Bengal from die rest of 
India. The efforts to control prices in India are showing some signs of snccess.” 
He also declared “The Government of India has made great efforts to cope 
with the sitnation. Their chief problem has been high prices snd local 
shortage, both eesentially due to maldistribntion.” 

Sth. In the Honse of Lords, Lord Strabogli sought leave, on his own iniliative; 
to introduce a Bill to apply die Statute of Westminster to India. 

The Government of India appointed a Committee to satisfy tiiemselves 
that there was no excessive profits in the prices charged for wheat~products 
at subsequent stages in Bengal. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information and Broadcasting Member, Government of 
India, addressing the first meeting of the puniicity Advisory (Committee, 
explained the working of the Government of India’s publicity organiaption. 

6 th. The Standing Committee of the AlLlndia Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
- in New Delhi, . passed. among others ttw following resolution :■ 
“The Committee records its emphatic protest against the action of the C. P. 
Government in demanding from the Editor of the Hitaeada tbs sonroe ojf his 
. informatioa in r^ard to the publication of a news item oonoeniing ^e resigns' 
tion of the Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government os unwarranted ioterferrace 
with the well-established conventionH governing the relation between an editor 
and his correspondents.” >■ 

The Maharaja of Par laid medi, Premier of Orissa, in a statement on the food 
ntoatum in Orissa, made it clear, that there was no attempt on bis part to draw 
a curtain over the snfferings that existed among the people of N. Balssore, 
parts of Pari district and the coastal areas of Ganjam. 

7th. General Sir Claude Anchinleck, at a press conference in New Delhi, gave 
details of bow the umy was helping to cope wiib the Bengal famine, Hta 
Excellency revealed that seveiai thousand troops were l^g employed ou this 
work inelnding a number of motorised nnita. He ssid : "Txoopa alreadv in 
Bengal have started work, wid other troops are on the move^ some cd them 
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from long dislanoes. Nine hundred tons of food daily have been eent. eince 
thev started from Oaloutta to some 23 distribution centres in the mofnsail.” 

Sir H. P. Mody and Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker, former members of the Viceroy's 
Oouncil.'iii'a statement jointly issued from Calcutta, said : "Lord Wavell has 
begun well. He has inaugurated his regime with a determined attack on the 
food muddle, which has aroused the attention of the world. There is every 
reason to hope that, from the point of view of administration, his tenure of office 
will be oharacterised by vigour and direction of action. Has not India, however, 
a right to expect something from a Viceroy of such outstanding qualities and 
such a close and up to-date acquaintance with Indian problems." 

8th. The Central Legislative Assembly began its autumn session in New Delhi, 
when the President, Sir Abdur Rahim, read a message from the Viceroy. 
T'he Viceroy's message read, "It is customary for a new Viceroy to address 
both houses of the Indian Legislature at the first opportunity. I have decided 
to depart from the precedent and shall deliver no address during the November 

session.for the time being my energy must be very largely devoted to the 

study and treatment of the food problem—a matter upon which 1 do not feel 
that I could make a comprehensive statement in the immediate future. It is my 
intention to address both chambers at an early stage of the Budget session 


of 1944.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Bir Edward Benthall, War Transport 
Member, replying to Mr. K. G. Neogy, annouuced that the coal rationing 
scheme had now been put into operation. He stated that a total of 25.64 million 
tons a year had been adopted as a reasonable figure which could be made 
available f.ir distributioa. Rations had been fixed on the basis of actual supplies 
,made during the 12 mouths period from August 1942 to July 1943 and took 
into account estimated increases in the consumption of essential services. 

Mr. Qovind DeshmuJ^h moved his a^ournment motion in the Assembly to 
oensiira Oorernment on its "nnwise deoision to send non-official gentlemen 
selected by it to undertake a tour abroad and to speak on India’s war euort.” 

The demand for a full enquiry into the food situation was supported by Ihree. 
parties in the Assembly. - 

His Excellency Bir Arthur Hops, Governor of Madras addressing a meeting at 
Ouddapahy observed : "It has been my conchrn and the concern of _my govern¬ 
ment to see that food is within the reach of every one. We have spent the 
worst days. Now with the prospect of getting good bar jest which is in sight, 
we hope to solve the problem most satisfactorily." 

9th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir J. P. Brivastava, Food Member, 
stated that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in India and although he 
" did not know the actual tonnage he thought it was about 30,000 and more 
was coming. He said that the price at which wheat was landed, in India was 
substantially low. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, in accepting a resolution of the 
Muslim League Party, urging stabilisation of prices, said : "We have reached a 
stage at which in order to maintain the war effort it is necdssary to carter for 
civilian requirements.” 

loth. General Sir Claude Anehinleck, O.-in-O., India, issued an appeal on the 
Poppy Day for funds to help all ex-servicemen. 

The Punjab Assembly Muslim League Party at a meeting in Lahore, passed 
an amendment to its oonstitution subjeoting its members to the control and 
discipline of the All-India Muslim League Parliamentary Board. 

11th. Mr. L. 8. Amery, replying to a number of questions in the House of 
Commons on the Indian famine, told a questioner that encouraging results had 
been achieved on Budget. He was answering questionB by Mr. NichSson (Conser) 
whom he told that troops were being allocated to the worst affected districts in 
Boogftl to ftBBist thfl Civil Buthoritios in tli© movomont of gr&in to yUlages 
military transport being used where possible., The military would also assist in 
providing temporary Bhelters for the people. Arrangements for close liaison 
With the civil authorities had been made and^medical appIiaaceB and perBOnnel 
were being made ayailable* 

In the Dsil, (Ireland) an estimate for £200,000, was introduced fior alleviation 
of diBtreBB due to war and famine iu Kurope and India* 

A resolution in the name of Mr. Q. 8. Motilal seeking “to convey to His 
Majesty a government that tte people of India,do not want Mr. Amery to hold 
the office of the Beoretary of State for India any longer,” secured the first place 
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in the ballot of for non-official resolutions [for November 24 in the Council of 
State. 

12th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, initiating the debate on the food 
situation. Sit J, P. Srivaetava, food member, said that as against the Bengal 
Governor’s estimate of Bengal’s requirements for the three monlhs, October to 
December, of 250,000 tons, 82,000 were sent during October, “We hope," he Baid, 
“that our arrangements will secure that figure given by the Governor will be 
substantially exceeded.’. 

At the adjourned meeting of the Working Committee of Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha held in Calcutta, a resolution demanding the appointment of 
s Royal Commission to inquire into the causes of ^e Bengal famine was passed. 

The food crisis in ^ngal was one of the subjects considered by the council 
of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League 'at its meeting in Calcutta.—^The 
Council was of opinion that the crisis was “due to thq policy of the bureaucracy" 

^ and condemned Mr. L. S. Amery and the party who bad tried to shirk their 
own responsibility and foist it on provincial autonomy. 

A Communique stated that the Bihar Provincial Government decided to 
increase certain fees and duties which did not form an essential element in the 
cost of living with a view to checking the growing inflationary tendency in 
the Province, 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Govind Deshmukh asked for infor¬ 
mation about the disabilities and restriction imposed on Indians in the United 
State and the proposal to exempt the Chinese from similar restrictions. Sir 
Sultan Ahmed said that the Government of India were not in possession of 
exact details but they understood that the common object of the legislation 
before the United States Congress in this connexion was to lift existing restric¬ 
tions on Chinese immigration and the acquisition of American citizenship by 
resident Gbinese. The Agent General for India lost no time in appronching 
the State Department as to the possibility of parity of treatment for Indian 
nationals and his final report was awaited. ^ 

13th. A Press Note from New Delhi said : “The flow of foodgrains to Calcutta 
continues and grains are moved as fast as they are available. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir J. P. Srivaetava. Food Member, 
replying to Mr. K. C. Neogy, made a statement on charges and counter-cbargea 
of F^rovincial Governments against each other in regard to alleged profiteering in 
respect of food supplies to Bengal. 

The Central Assembly dealt with five official Bills.—One of them was Dr. 
Ambedkar’s Bill further to amend the Indian Trade Uniona mainly for com¬ 
pulsory recognition of Trade Unions under certain conditions and defining what 
recognition would imply. The House agreed to circulate the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. 

14 th. The AU-India Muslim League Council re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinnali as 
President of the League for the next year. The Secretary’s announcement that 
no other name had been suggested by any Provincial League was greeted 
with loud applause. 

In the- meeting of the Council of A. 1. Muslim League (in New Delhi) s 
ban was imposed on the members of the League joining the Ehaksar movement. 

Dr. H. N. Kunzru, who toured Bengal and Orissa, studying famine conditions 
there, said in a statement that Orissa was a poor province hence it should 
have received special coueideration at the hands of the Central authorities. But 
instead of showing any sympathy “they have accentuated its misfortunes by 
their policy.” 

Under the auspices of the National Council of Women in India, the legal 
status of women was the subject of a conference which commenced in Bombay.— 
In the absence of Mrs. Barojini Naidu, the Bt. Hon. Mr. M. B- Jayakar, delivered 
the presidential Address* and inaugurated the conference. 

16th. The Council of State met in New Delhi with Sir ManecWi Dadabhoy in the 
ciiair. Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Defence Member, H. E. Prior, Secretary, 
Labour Department, Sir N. Gopalswami Iyengar, ex-Prime Minister, Kashmir, 
Mr. B. Das and Mr. B. E. Sen, Director General of Food were the five new 
members who were sworn in. The President read H. E. theVicproy’a message to 
the Legislature. The members of the Progressive and Muslim Lengne parties 
remained seated. 
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The Council of the All-India Mualim League concluded its aesBion in New- 
Delhi pasBing a resolution on the food situation in India. . ■ . . . 

^e 0.'in-C. in India, General Sir Olande Aucbinleck, reviewed the war situation 
in repiv to a queBtion in the Council of State. • 

The Central Legislative Aesembly continued the debate on the food aitofttion, 
Sir Chhotu Ram, Punjab Minister, aat in the visitors* gallery. 

The Government of Madras decided to re-open toddy and foreign li^or shops 
in Salem and three other prohibition districts in the province with effect from 
January 1 and to suspend the operation of certain provisions of the Prohibition 
Act for the purpose. . , , 

l6th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President Sir Abdur Rahim - ruled 
out of order Sir A. H. Gbuznavi’s adjournment motion to discuss *‘the failure 
of the Government of India to perauade H. M. G. to implement their guarantee of 
independence to the Lebanon and to restrain' the French Committee from 
acting in a tyrannical and oppressive manner which is so prejudicial to the 
progress of the war and the solidarity of the United Nations'*. 

The food debate in the Central Assembly entered its 3rd day. 

I7th. The Central Legislative Assembly disposed of the five remaining oflSciaJ 
Bills and devoid the rest of the sitting to discusstog food crisis. 

The House passed Sir Azizul Haque’s two Bills, one to amend the Tea Control 
Act and the other to amend the Indian Companies Act. _ 

The Council of State discussed non-official resolutions.- Mr. Hossain Imam 
moved a resolution urging the grant of Rs. 7,00,00,000 or more to Bengal, to 
meet the emergency of food shortage. He was supported by Mr. 8. M. Padshah, 
Kumar Shankar Roy Chowdhury and Rai Bahadur Srinaraiu Mabatha. 

During the fortnight ending 13th November, 1,113 bodies of destitutes were 
picked up by the police from the streets in the city of Calcutta while the number 
of such persons dying iu the various hospitals totalled 1,014. Deaths from all 
causes recorded by the Calcutta Corporation during the period numbered 3,835 as 
against 1,290 in the corresponding fortnight of the previous year. 

I8tb. The Central Legislative Assembly concluded the debate on the foodcrisis 

^ in India when ali amendments to the Food Member's proposal, that the food 
situation be taken into consideration by the House, were rejected, 

The Muslim League’s amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission was reiected by 41 votes to 26, the Congress Party, the Nationalists 
and some unattached members not voting. The other amendments were all 
rejected without a division. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, (Food Member) replying on the debate said he was 
not prepared^ to accept any of the amendments. This, he declared, was not the 
time for an inquiry. He was not, however, baulking or avoiding an inquiry 
undertaken at the proper time, and he would place before H. M. G. a ^11 report 
of the debate in the House, 

19tb. The functions of the Army in relation to famine relief work in Bengal 
were explained by Lt.-Gen. A. G. G. M- Mayne, Q. O. 0.,-in-C, Eastern 
Command at a Press Conference in Calcutta. 

The Bengal Ooverntnent’s scheme regarding aman (winter) rice crop was 
placed before leaders of various parties in the Bengal Legislature at a Ckmference 
held in Calcutta, , - 

la the Central Legislative Assembly, Government accepted a resolution asking 
that the Army should be thrown open to members of the scheduled castes and 
(hat- military service should not be the monopoly of a few privileged classes.' 

The Council of State began' a three day debate on the food situation in 
the country. 

20ib. Iu the Council of State three amendments were moved to the food motion 
of Mr, B. R. Sen, Director General of Food. Two amendments by Mr, H, R. • 
Parker and Mr. Hossain Imain,^ each demanded a Royal Commission, w’hile 
Mr. P. N. Sapru wanted a Judicial Committee to hold an inquiry into the food 
condition. 

The death occurred in Caleulta of Mr. Durga Prasad Khaitan. Ha was the 
senior Vice-President of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

21at. The inaugur^ ot the Indian Council of World Affairs was held in 

New Delhi-Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presided. 

22 nil. The High Commissioner for India, Sir Samuel Runganadban, gave bis 
views on how he thought India would regard the question of freedom of 
expression when she a^ieved full political freedom. 
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Mr. John Sargent, Edacstional CommiBaioner with the Government of India 
addresaing a - teachers’ meeting in. New Delhi explained the scheme of 
educational reconstruction. The scheme, Mr. Sargent said, sought to provide 
free, compulsory and universal education in India. 

Dr. B. 8.. MoobK opening the Barrackiiore Hindu Mabasabha Conference, 
gave a picture of the misery , which he saw in the couise of his tour in some of 
the famine affected areas in Bengal. Dr. Moonje made a number of suggestions 

. for relieving distress and rehabilitating people in their own villages.—Mr. N. O. 
Chattecjee presided. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerji was among those who 
addressed the conference." 

2ard. 8ir J. F. Brivastavo, Food Member, Government of India, announced in the 
Council of State that the Government of India had decided to become responsible 
for the feeding of greater Calcutta. 

In the Council of Btate, Mr. B. B. Sen, Director General Food, made a 
statement in reply to the allegation that the' Government of India had made a 
profit out of the food situation. 

The formation was announced in New York, of sn^ Emergency Committee for 
Indian Famine Relief to co-operate with the British, Chinese and others in 
meeting the food crisis in India,—The Committee consisted exclusively of 
American citizens and its members included Mrs. Clare Book,Luce, Member.of 
CongresB and Miss Pearl Buck, author of 'Good Earth.' 

24th. H. M. the King in his speech proroguing the Parliament, referred to India 
and said : “The perseverance and industry, of my people in the United Kingdom 
have been emulated by my peoples in my Dominions and Colonial territories 
and in India. I trust that the special hardships which the war has lately 
brought on many among my Indian subjects will be relieved and that the 
steps my Government have already taken will aasist the Government in India 
in relieving the grave shortage of food in certain areas in India.” 

' Bardar Baldev Singh, Food Minister, Punjab, commented on thd Food 
Member’s statement in the Central Assembly on the purchase of foodgraine from 
surplus provinces, when be spoke at a conference in Lahore. 

The Council of State rejected without a division Pandit Knnzru’e resolution 
urging government to remove all restrictions on the publication of news not 
relating ■ to the war and, in particular, news relating to internal political 
conditions shd economic welDbeing of the people and to persuade Provincial 
Governments to adopt the same policy. 

25thi Mr. H. B. Sohrawardy Minister for Civil Supplies, Bengal, in s statement 
said 'It must be a great relief to the people of Bengal that the responsibility 
of supplying greater Calcutta, with a population How approximating 4,500,000, 
and with a consumption of 60,000 tons of foodgraine per month, has been under¬ 
taken by the Government of India with supplies from outside. Ibis is bound to 
give the necessary confidence to the people of Bengal regarding euppliea and the 
return to normal conditions.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in a statement from Bombay, said ; “I call upon every 
Hindu organization and individual to follow the lead given by the Bombay 
provincial and some other Hindu Sabhas and send all help to feed, clothe 
and shelter Hindu sufferers in Bengal." 

26th. H. H. the Maharaja of NepM, as a mark of his sympathetic concern for 
Bengal’s plight, spontaneously offered to release stocks of rice and paddy in 
Nepal which were surplus to his country’s requirements for export to the 


province. 

Dr. M. B. 7ayakar, in his convocation address at the Fatoa University, mooted 
a plan emphaaising how best Indian universities could help promote measures 
of national education. 

H. E. the Governor of Madras addressing a public meeting at Devakottah 
made an emphatic refutation that anyone died of starvation in th' Ceded Districts. 
His Excellency added that, the Madras Government would not be deterred 5y 
financial oonsideratious from carrying out its foremost duty to see that everyone 
in the presidency was properly fed and clothed. 

27lta. It was understood that the Government of India would make arrangemente to 
import into Bengal 546.000 tons of foodgrains during 1944, for the purpose of 
implementing their decision to relieve the Bengal Government of the respooeibility 
of feeding greater Calcutta. ’ , . ^ 

28tb. A Press note issued by the Assistant Director of Public Relatiooe, £, 
Command, stated : More than 50,000 tons of foodstuffe have so far been token 
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by the Army on behalf of the Bengal Government from Oaloutta to distribution 
centres in the province. From November 6 to 26, the average, daily quantity 
sent out from Calcutta to selected places ia the distressed areas was approxi* 
mately 2,(^ tone." 

Mr. Mahommed Ahmed Tadwat and Swami BhananP Dayal, representatives 
of the South African Indian Congress in India, in a joint statement from 
' Bombay pointed out the need for the Government of India to be represented on 
the proposed Oommission to inquire into the Natal Indian question, which the 
South African Government was expected to appoint. 

29th. The Government of India decided to reinstate the Maharaja of Rewa, subjeot 
to certain conditions which had been accepted by His Highness. 

Mr, W. G, Cove, Labour M. P., addressing the Indian Famine Committee 
(in London) of which be was the Chairman, said : “There is only one principal 
way of solving the Indian problem, and that ia by recognizing now In practice 
the right of India to selNgovernmeot, self-determination and independence.” 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha, President of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha 
'' Conference at Cbapra, declared : The acuteness of the food problem in the 
conntry has brought into prominent relief the hoIlowDess of the Pakistan 
theory and we have seen that one province ' cannot pull oo' without the help 
and sympathy of the other, provided that India is and must remain one and 
undivided." 

80th. Manlana Md. Ruhlel Amin announced (from Calcutta) the resignation of his 
membership and vice-presidentship of the Provincial Muslim League.—In a 
statement, be said : “In my absence and without my consent the Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Muslim League at the annual meeting held at the Muslim Institute on 
November 6, co-opted me as a member and elected me as .one of the vice- 
presidents. I do hereby with all my sincerity and firmness, decline the said 
membership and vice-presideutebip of the League”.- 

* 

December 1943 

The Government of Bengal decided to prohibit all exports of rice 
and paddy ~ from Bengal and to proceed with the rationing of the 
more important urban areas in the proTince in addition to the rationing of 
Calcutta. ' 

The Federal Court unanimously upheld the validity of the Ordinance 
validating sentences passed by the Special Criminal Courts and 
decided that the provision in Bee, 3 of the Validating Ordinance 
was not ultra vii es of the Governor General. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to a question in the House of 
Commons, re.: food situation in India said : “Military assistance : in 
Bengal is getting into its stride and outlying centres as well as 
Calcutta are now- receiving adequate supplies." 

There was an air aid in Calcutta by the Japanese, in broad 
daylight. - • 

Mr. Amery once again assured the House of Commons, re : Indian 
food situation, that every possible step was taken to meet 
the emergency. 

The Secretary of State for India paid a tribute to the Indian 
Princes, speaking at a dinner in London. 

His Excellency the Viceroy granted one lakh of Bupees to Orissa 
for the establishment of an orphanage. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar asked the Working Committee of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha to request Br. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee- to 
continue to - act as President. 

Lord Linlithgow, speaking at London, said that India had 
made a magnificent contribution towards Allied Victory. 
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the King approved the appointment of Hon. B. G. Caaey 
to be the Governor of Bengal. 

The 31st Session of the AU-India Muslim League was held at 
Karachi, Mr. M ;A. Jinnah preaided. He was willing to oome to 
terms with the British Government or the Hindus ''on honourable 
terms and no other terms". 

A resolution was passed in the Session of the AU>India Muslim 
League, appointing a Committee 'Of Action to prepare and organize the 
Muslims of the whole of India for the achievement of Pakistan. 

The 25th Session of the AlLIndia Hindu Mahasabha was held at 
Amritsar, Dr. Syama Frosad Mookerjee presided. In bis speech he 
laid stress on the invulnerability of Indian culture and the remarkable 
spirit of assimilation. 

The All-India Hindu-Mahasabha passed a resolution reiterating its 
firm faith in the integrity of India and its determination to resist 
all attempts made in any quarter for its vivisection. The Mahasabha 
also demanded the release of political prisoners and the immediate 
declaration of India’^ independence. 

The 24th Session of the National Liberal Federation of India 
was held in Bombay, Sir Mabaraj Singh presided. He suggested the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi. A resolution was passed urging the Govern¬ 
ment of India to release Congress Leaders and asking the Congress 
to treat the August Besolution of 1942 as a dead letter. 

Ist. The Government of Bengal, in Press Note announced : “The Bei^al Govern¬ 
ment have decided to prohibit all exports of rice and paddy from Bengal, and 
to proceed with the rationing of the more important urban areas in the 
province in addition to the rationing of Oaloutta and the neighbouring 
industrial area.” 

The federal court unanimously upheld the validity of the ordinance valida¬ 
ting sentenceB passed by the special Criminal Gourte and decided that the 
provision in Sec. 3 of the Validating Ordinance was not ultra vires of the 
Governor General. 

The judgment was delivered in a series of 19 cases, arising from the 1943 
disturbances in Bihar, XJ.P., C.P., and Madras. 

Sir Azizul Haque, Commerce Member, Government of India reiterated at 
Bangalore, the determination of the Government of India not to extend the 
time-limit beyond December 31, 1943. for the disposal of unstamped cotton 
goods by dealers. 

2nd Mr. L. S, Amery, replying to a question about the food situation in India, 
said in the Houae of Commons: "J'he most important development in the 
Indian food situation in the last few weeks is that the main rice crop, wliich 
is just coming to harvest, is reported to be excellent, particularly in Bengal. 
Military nssistance in Bengal is getting into its stride and outlying centres 
as well as Calcutta are now receiving ad^uate supplies, though distribution 
from these centres to more remote villages still present a problem. Plane for 
rationing in urban areas are proceeding and should be in operation in Calcutta 
by the middle of this month.” 

3rd. Mr. G. C. Desai, Ooutroller Geueral of Civil Supplies said in an interview 
in Bombay : “Prices of consumer goods are still at pre-ordinance level and the 
campaign against profiteering will be intensified during the next two weeks 
when shaping generally is brisk owing to Christmas.’' 

4th. Maj. General D. Stuart, O.O., Military Forces, Famine Belief, Bengal, in a 
broadcast talk from Calcutta, surveyed how the military was aesisting the 
Bengal Government in relief operation in the outiving districts. 

The two Indian unofficial lecturers, Dr. Obiasuddin and Mr. Bhole, who came 
to tell British audiences about India’s war efforts opened their programme in 
Loudon with a Press Conference at the Ministry of Information. 

Tributes to the qualities of Dr. Kajendra Prasad both as a politician and as 
a man were paid at a public meeting in Patna to celebrate his 59th. birthday. 
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5th. The Secretary of State /or India, Mr. Amery, received a deputation in 
Cambridge on the Indian famine question. 

Mr. R. F. Mudie, Governor of Bihar, addreaaing the Provincial War Committee 
in Patna, said: "If our morale is good and our administration capable of. 
standing the strain, vre can trust our Army to win, If we break downt, the 
Army can do little or nothing.” 

Japanese aircraft raided the Calcutta area. It was the enemy’s first daylight 
■ attack on the City. - _ . 

6th. At the annual general meeting of the 'Indian freedom _ campaign committee, 
(in London) under the Chaii-mansbip of Miss Ethel Mannin, a demand for the 
inalienable right for trial by jury of political prisoners was made by Mr. 
Reginald Reynolds. 

7th. At a Press Conference in Calcutta, Malik Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Defence' 
Member of the Government of India, explained certain civil defence,aspects 
arising from the Japanese raid on the Calcutta area. _ ' 

8th. The Punjab Government decided to introduce wheat rationing in Lahore, 
Amritsar and Rawalpindi from March, 1944, announced Mr. F. B. Wace,' 
Secretary, Supplies and Transport Department at a press conference in Lahore. 
6th. Mr. S- Amery gave written replies to several questions about India, in 
the House of Commons. He said : "The nearest territories providinig normal 
food reserves of India are in enemy occupation and moat of the other countries 
in the Indian Ocean area are affected at least much as India by the loss of 
these potential imports.” 

Mr. Amery declared, in an exclusive interview, Britain’s policy in India, in the 
past, present and the future, is guided by the principles of the Atlantic Charter.’’ 
10th. Mr. L. S. Amery, speaking in Birmingham said : "1 think I can say with 
some confidence that so far as actual supply of food to Bengal is concerned, 
we are turning the corner. There will still be anxiety about getting supplies oat 
to some of the more outlying vUlagea and there is now serious anxiety 
about the increase of malaria, cholera and other diseases among the popuiation 
weakened b? malnutrition. Every possible measure is being taken to meet the 
emergency." ' 

llth.\ A communique issued from Government House, Calcutta, stated : It is 
announced with profound regret that Sir John Arthur Herbert, o.o.l.B.i lately 
Governor of Bengal, passed away at 8-50 p.m. on Saturday December 11.” 
tath. Sir Saltan Ahmed, Information Member, Government of India in a broadcast 
speech from Oaloutta, re: food and civil defence^ in Bengal said Aat the problem 
which bad ‘’darkened the fair face of Bengal”' was now yielding to combined 
efibn, thanks to the energetic action taken by the Provincial Government, the 
help given by the Army, the generous supply of foodgrains by the Government 
of India and to the provision of medicine and foodstuff by Britain and the 
Empire.- 

A commnnique issued by the Punjab - Government announced its decision to 
introduce price control and rationing in the Froviiice in accordance ' with the 
general food policy of the Government of India. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Waveil completed their visit to public 
institutions in Cuttack, ' _ 

Sir S. Radba Erishnao, Viee-Ohancellor of the Beuaree Hindu University, in 
his presidential address to the meeting of the Inter-University Board at the 
Osmania University, declared : "Education is the root of the whole problem of 
future recoiietruction and if India is' to find its proper place in the new order, 
the education of its people will'bave to be taken up in great earnestness.’’ 
lath. In a “Galcutta Gazsttee Extraordinary," the Bengal Government notified that 
from December 20 rice and paddy should not be moved by any person, except 
under a permit, outside the following 12 districts : Midnapore, Bankura, Birbhum, 
Burdwao, Malda, Dinajpore, Jalpaiguri, Rajeabi, Bogra, Mymensiugb, Bakarganj 
and Khulna. . , • . 

14th. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India arrived in Calcutta. 
The Government of India announced : "With effect from the 15th January 
19^4 and until further notice, the Government of India will issue 5 years 
interest free prize bonds, 1949. The bonds will be repaid at par in 1949.” 

16th. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, President of the Fifth Session of the uinquennial 
Gonference of Universities in India which opened at Hyderabad (Dn.) 
said : "If the sequel to victory is not to be frustration, the urge to return to’ 
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prewar habits and procediirea in relations among nations, requires to be 
checked. We need re-education of human nature aud reorganization of our poli¬ 
tical and economic institutions,’' 

16th. Reports from various Bengal districts showed that .while famine relief work 
under official and non-official auspices was continuing, the price ot new rice 
was going up almost ever; where ana the incidence of malaria and other diseases 
showed no sign of abatement. 

17th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar informed the working committee of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha that, owing to ill-health, he would be unable to attend or preside 
over the annual session of the Mahasabha or the working committee meeting at 
Amritsar. He asked that in accordance with the consiimtion, the working 
President, Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukerjee should be requested fo continue to act 
ae President, 

18th. Sir G V. Raman presiding, the second anniversary of the Vellore OtiUural 
League was celebrated in the Govertimt-nt Mahamedan High fefchool, Vellore. 
He observed : “There was no great difference between the spirit of a great 
painter, a great sculptor, a great inan of letter, a great miieician, a great 
scientist &c. Essentiall;. they are all engaged in creative work, which essentially 
added to the sum total of human culture. In India, they bad an age old 
culture, sense of values, appreciation of the things of the spirit, and reverence 
and respect for the lives of great thinkere and the past If they understood the 
culture of the country aright, which bad been many sided, they could not afford 
to neglect the lessons of science. Let them not imagine that all the discoveries 
of science should be misused.” 

19th. The Sind Ministry’s attitude to the direction given by the Government of 

India to the Provincial Government not to raise the prices of foodgraiua wilhont 

their consent was embodied in a statement issued by the Ministry. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, expressed the 
opinion in Calcutta that normal trade channels should be utilized as far as 

possible in both the procurement aud distribution of foodstuffs by the 

Government. ' 

2Cth. His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, addressing the annual general 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, emphasized that be 
was prepared to take drastic action to ensure support for the Central Govern¬ 
ment’s famine relief policy for Bengal.—This policy entailed measures for the 
strict enforcement of the Foodgraina Control Order, prevention of speculation 
and the regulation and control of prices. In this task public co-operation was 
essential. 

Lord Wavell sounded a note of warning that the general assistance accorded 
to Bengal by the Central Government could not continue indefinitely. 

Lord Wavell, referring to the political deadlock in India, said that although 
he had the fullest sympathy with the aepiraiions of India towards self-Govern- 
ment, the future of India depended today on the winning of the war, the 
organization of the economic home front, and the preparations for peace. 

21st Sir Hugh Dow, Governor of B nd. addressing a district war committee 
meeting at ISehwan, said: 'T hope you will not listen to those who tell you 
through greed that you should clamour for still higher prices which will cause 
distress to your own poor, aud will keep those in other Indiau Provinces on the 
verge of otarvation ” 

Sir Homi Modi, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting of 
the Employers’ Federation of India held in Calcutta, said the employer, who 
was out of tune with the humanitarian', spirit of the age or who refused to 
adjust himself to the fast-changing conditions of the industrial world, was 
happily disappearing. At any rate, like other anachroiiiems, be bad a poor 
chance of survival. .... 

At the I8tb. annual aession of the Indian Philosophy Congress which met in 
Lahore, Prof. P. N. Srinivasachsri, President, gave a call to Indian pbilosopbera 
to reestablish faith in the moral values of life and the dignity of human 
personality. 

22Dd. Mr. M. L. Bhah in his presidential address at the quarterly general mcefing 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, refeted to Calcutta’s food 
rationing Bcbewe, 

5 
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28rd. A Communique from New Dclbl etatcd: "H. M. the King has approved 
the appointment of the Rt. Hod. Richard Gardiner Caeey, D. 8, o., M. 0., at 
present Minister of State in the Middle Eaet to be Governor of Bengal.” 

Mr, M. H. Gazdar, Minister of Information, Sind, in an interview at Karachi, 
said : ‘The recent anti-hoarding order for wheat, making it an offence for 
an^bodj to keep more than a certain amount of wheat after January IS, 
1944, was issued the Governor- under hie special responsibility without 
the concurrence of his Ministers.*' 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah. President-elect of the All-India Muslim League session at 
Karachi, was taken in procession to Haroonabad to unfurl the League flag. 

34th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in his speech before the Slst session of tbe All-India 
Muslim League at Karachi said: "If they want to come to terms with us, we 
are always ready and willing to come to terms with the British Government or 
tbe Hindus on honourable terms and on no other terms.” 

25th. The Subjects Committee of the All-India Muslim League adopted three main 
resolutions. : Appointment of a Committee of Action to prepare and organize 
the Muslims of the whole of India for the achievement of Pakistan,, formulation 
of a ffve year plan for the economic and social uplift of the Muslim nation and 
demand for a comprehensive price control policy together with procurement 
and rationing of foodstuffs. 

26tta. Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mflokerjee; delivering his presidential address 'at the 25th 
Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha held at Amritsar, said : ' Though 
political freedom baa been denied to India for the last 200 years and her original 
inhabitants were for many centuries deprived of their supreme hold upon their 
own country, Indian OuUure has remained unconquered from generation to 
generation. The invader came and went; kings, emperors and generals appeared 
and disappeared but the soul of India remains uncouquered. It is her remarkable 
spirit of assimilation which turned generation of couquerors and invaders into 
ultimate contributors to the growth of the mighty, civilization.” 

The session of the Muslim League terminated after all the six lesolutions 
adopted by tbe Subjecta Committee were passed unanimously without a single 
amendment being moved. 

37th. Tbe open session of the Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution emphasizing 
that the Sabha ‘‘alone is competetit to carry on negotiations on behalf of the 
Hindus, and any situation without the Babha’s approval will not be binding 
on the Hindus and the Mahasabha.” - ” 

The subjects committee of the Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution reiterating 
its firm faith in the integrity of India and Us determination to resist all 
attempts made in any quarter for its vivisection. 

The Mahasabha by a third resolution called upon Government to release 
without any delay all Oongress prisoners who have been. confined or detained 
without any judicial trial. 

28th. The demand for tbe immediate declaration of India’s independence and for 
the immediate formation of a National Government was made in a resolution 
adopted by the subjects committee of the All-India Hiodu Mahasabha. 

29th. Sir Maharaj Singh in bis presidential at'dresa at the 4th session of the 
National Liberal Federation of India held in Bombay, made the suggestion that 
the Viceroy and the Government of India should silow an approach to be made 
to Mahatma Gandhi as soon as possible with a view to ending a solution of the 
political tongle, if necessary, enabling him to consult the members of tbe 
Congress Working Committee. 

Fv Province in an interview at Lahore, observed: 
'Pakistan has been a phantom in the imagination of certain people and it will 
always remain an illusion to them in their dreams until they wake un to the 
bard realities of life”. ” 

80th. The Subjecta Committee of the All-India National Liberal Federation, 
passed a resolution urging the Government of India to release Congress leaders 
and asking the OoDgress to treat the August 1942 Resolution as a dead letter. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

In the last volume of the “Indian Annual Begister'* (January— 
June, 1943) we made an attempt to understand the many factors 

that oo-operated to create the famine in Bengal 

Famine In Bengal, which reached its peak of death and desolation in 
old and new the last four months of the year. This catastrophe 
thus forma part of the study made in the present 
volume. But we anticipated in the last volume discussion of many 
of the measures taken by the Governnaent of Lord Linlithgow which 
released over the country forces of corruption and shameless greed, 
that traded in the food-grains of the people and thus traded with 

their life. Writing after twelve months of that desolate experience, 

not one amongst the many men and women that have tried to 
trace the processes of this tragedy can succeed in giving a full 
picture of these. The Government has appointed an enquiry commi¬ 
ssion presided over by Sir John Woodhead, a former governor of 
Bengal, who had passed almost all his career in the province. The 

enquiry has been conducted behind the purdah, for fear of making 

the proceedings a subject of heated political controversy. Bo. it can 
be said that the public has been thinking of this matter and judg¬ 
ing it in the absence of full facts. One of the most dispassionate 
of studies on the 1943-famine that we have come across has been 
written by Sri Kali Obaran Ghosh, Curator of the Commercial 

Museum maintained by the Corporation of Calcutta. With a passion¬ 

less accuracy the writer has traced certain of the processes with 
which the mischief started. The title of his book is— Famines in 
Bengal {1170 — 1948). These two catastrophes separated by a 

distance in time of one hundred and seventy-three years are 
marked by similarities that show that human nature has not much 
changed during these years. Nature was cruel to Bengal—Behar and 
parts of Orissa were included within this presidency at that time 
—in refusing to help to raise the food-crops. But men, the 

rulers and ruled who co-operated with the former in carrying on the 
administration, were incompetent and corrupt, and by their practices 
intensified the sufferings of the people. Sir William Hunter in his 
Annals of Rural Bengal has drawn for us a picture of these that 
is startlingly similar to things that we have seen happen during 1943. 

"The inability of the Oorernment to appreciate the true character of the 
calamity ( 1770 ) is rendered more remarkable by the circumstance that at that 
period the local administration continued in the hands of the former native ofSoere. 

A Muslim Minister of 8tate regulated the whole internal government.'J'hese 

men (native officers) knew the country, its capabilities, its average yield and its average 
requirements with an accuracy that the most painstaking Englieh official can seldom 
hope to attain to. They bad a strong interest in representing things to be worse 
than they were ; for the more intense tbe scarcity, the greater the merit in collec¬ 
ting the land-tax. Every consultation is filled with their apprehensions and 
highly-coloured accounts of the public distress ; but it does not appear that the 
conviction entered tbe minds of the Council dntiim tbe previous months, that the 
question was not bo much one of revenue as of depopulation. This misconception, 
strange as it may appear, is susceptible of explanation.Local offioials might 
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vrite aUrminK reporta, but their apprehensions seem to be contradicted b; the 
apparent quiet that preTails." . - 

We do not propose to rub ia the meaniDg of these words as 
it applied to the Ministry during whose time famine took its toll of 
millions of men, womem and children. Mr. Fazlul 
Gi^erno^a during whose Ministry the first - signs of the 

rsaponalbllUy catastrophe made their appearance has put up a 
defence that threw back the whole blame on the 
then Governor of Bengal, the late Sir John Herbert and his official 
advisers, who ignored the Council of Ministers which by law was 
his advisers in the administration of the province. Mr. Huq made 
bis charges in the Legislative Assembly of Bengal- They were grave, 
charges. But the Governor did not feel the necessity to meet any 
of these ; neither did the Linlithgow Government nor did the Secre¬ 
tary of State deem it proper for the good name of their administra- 
tion, if nob for any other higher consideration, to ask the Governor 
to refute these charges in as public a manner as these had been 
made. We remember to have heard Mr. Amery say that the Gover¬ 
nor had submitted an explanation and be, the head of the Indian 
administration, was satisfied with it. It is useless to try to argue 
with .such a complacent attitude. Mr. Huq further said that his 
Ministry had, wanted to take a census of the amount of food in the - 
Province with a view to undertake measures for relief if the. census 
disclosed that food was dangerously in deficit. But the Governor would 
have none of this proposal. It is no credit to Mr. Amery 

and Lord Linlithgow that they allowed a Governor to be thus 
held before the world as a meddler who by meddling made things worse for 
the people under his charge. Even when' the poor man has gone to 
settle accounts with his Maker, his earthly superiors have done no¬ 
thing to justify his ways in handling a situation that threatened 
death and desolation to millions caught between war and starvation. 

We do not know what the Central Government have placed before 
the Woodhead Commission in defence of the measures taken by them 
to halt the march of events that betokened wide- 
Signa ft portents spread scarcity that may develop into famine. Ex- 
ot famine periences of previous famines, recorded in reports 

still available in' the dove-cots of their Secretariats, 
ought to have told them that indications of such catastrophes should 
be carefully noted. Mr. Ghosh has quoted from the report of the 
Famine Commission of 1878—‘79 indicating certain of the danger- 
signals of famine. One of these is the ‘‘wandering'* of paupers from rural 
areas, and their fiocking into towns or cities near-by. Mr. Caird 
asked Sir Eicbard Temple, Governor of Bombay, the question, and re¬ 
ceived the reply that throws light on this matter. 


**Do you look upon wandering as a symptom of danger ? Do you know whether 
it is poesiDle to prevent it; if so, bon 7 

"Yes, certainly; perhaps the moat imminent symptom of danger that can 
powibly appear in times of famine. It is always followed by mischief more or less 
grave } it ia often the precursor of mortality ; probably more mortality happens in 
this way than in any other ...... with all clasaeB (excepting Sadhus, habitual 

wanderers, etc.,) the beat prevention of wandering is the timely preparation of a 
frame-work of village relief ...... If the prevention be early, prompt and efficient, 

the wanderiug will be stopped.” 
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This "flymptom of danger'* appeared during the last months of 
1942 in the streets of Oalcutta. ^hen hundreds and thousands of 
. Tillage folk from the suburban areas began to queue 

UnUthgow before shops that dealt with food grains. The majority 

' Government 0^ them were women who with their children kept 

nightly vigils, lying on the foot-paths for snatohes of 
sleep that was possible, so that as soon as the shops were opened 
they could buy rice at the controlled price. These people underwent 
this trouble and ‘torture because in their villages they could not get 
the rice at this price, or any rice at all. Mr. Fazlul Huq's Ministry 
did not either understand the significance of this phenomenon, or could 
not do anything owing to the obstructive tactics of the Governor and 
the hunch of officials who guided him. Public men and publicists in 
Bengal there were who had warned the Government and the people 
of the meaning of thiS;‘'wandering”. One of the most assiduous was the 
editor of the Bengali-danguage daily —The Baeumati (the World)—who 
day in and day out quoted from reports of previous famines the signs 
and portents of famine as these had been recorded in Government 
reports. Ha showed how Lord Northbrook bad fought a famine in the 
early seventies of the last century, and the arrangements made then 
had enabled the men in charge of famine relief to claim the credit 
that there had hardly been any death owing to scarcity of food. Work 
and relief had been organised in such a way that men and women 
were found occupation near their homes, and where relief was given, it 
was given in the homes of the people; they were not allowed to 
“wander” into towns and cities, leaving their homes uncared for. • Warn¬ 
ings like these were unheeded. And during the last twelvemonths and more, 
public men and publicists have been searching for the reasons that 
had led the Government of Lord Linlithgow to ignore the lessons left 
by their predecessors in their campaigns during the “22" famines that 
had visited the country under British rule. 

There was another danger signal that should have attracted the 
attention of the Bengal Government at least We refer to the transfer 
of their holdings by agriculturists driven to this step 
Transfer of hold- by hunger. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly in 
logs by peasants reply to a question by Mr. Mirza Abdul Hafiz with 
regard to the number of registration of sales and mortguges 
of landed property in a siogle subdivision of the district of Mymen- 
singh, the most populous district in the Province, the following 
figures were placed before the House on July 8, 1943 : 


November 

December 

January 

February 


Bboistbatiom of Salb-Debds 

19il 

1942 

1943 
1943 


•«« 

<•« 


Mobtoages 


1941 

1942 


2,192 

>901 

2157 

726 


158 

451 


In reply to a question put by Mr. Abdul Hamid a fuller state¬ 
ment waf made as foUovys| 
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Noa. of tranfer^dceds 
TpeUtered ^ 

1941 ... 855.758 
194!i ... 964,596 
1943 (up to 
Jaanary 31), 134,245 


No4i i*elatitig to 
ocoupanoy holdiuga 
' 744,854 

849,636 

123^79 


Ko. of oecapanoy Amount received by 
holdings Bold. the vendors. 

634.113 8,42.79.051 

762,346 10.19,09,026 

110,990 1.61,01,531 


These figures ought to have told. the Government that things 
were getting worse for the agriculturists who sell or mortgage their 
lands as the last resource of theirs to keep body and 
Value of mind together. Sir John Herbert and his ofiicial advisers 

elvlllan life were busy with the war; they had no time to undmr* 

stand the significance of these sales ; to them and the 
leaders of the warring nations civilian life was ■ less valuable than that 
of an army mule, to paraphrase the elegant language of a Bengal magistrate 
quoted by Mr. Eshitish Chandra Neogy in the Central Assembly, to 
acquaint the higher bureaucracy of the mentality that a section of 
them has developed under the pressure of war. This member represent¬ 
ing the Worst-affected portion of Bengal, East Bengal, proper, made 
graver charges against the supineness of the Linlithgow administration in 
course of the *'food'' debate in the November session of the Assembly. 


These facts are uncontestable—the break-down of Bengal’s econo¬ 
mic arrangements in the latter months of 1942 and the earlier 
months of 1943, are implicit in the figures quoted 
brief»bove. We do not know why the highly organised 
Mlnletry* bureaucracy would not understand these signs and , 

premonitions of a calamity. We do not know why 
the ministry set op in Beogal with Sir Ehawja Nazimuddin as Chief 
Minister failed to direct the attention of the permanent ofQcials to 
the significance of the vast land transfers taking place. The majori¬ 
ty of the agriculturists concerned with these transactions were 
Muslims whose guardian Sir Nazimuddin's party claims itself to be. 
His supporters among the Muslim members of the Bengal Legislature 
oould not but have told him of the dangerous possibilities of the 
situation. He must have been aware of the differences of outlook 


and methods that have developed between the Governor and the 
Ministry of his predecessor in office. Knowing all these things the 
leader of the Muslim League party in Bengal accepted the commi¬ 
ssion from Sir John Herbert to aid and advise him in conducting 
the administration of the province, one of the pre-occupations of which 
would be the growing scarcity of food grains. And, as soon as he 
could manage to beat up an ill-assorted Ministry by the distribution 
of posts and patronage, he began to repeat the parrot-cry of the 
bureaucracy, central and provincial, that food grains in Bengal were 
not in deficit. His Civil Supplies Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy, was 
most vociferous in propagandising this brief. Why they did so, why 
they felt themselves burdened with the responsibility of upholding 
the bureaucratic story—the mystery of this loyalty has not been ex¬ 
plained yet. This brief was prepared at the Central Secretariat and the 
Bengal bureaucracy and the Bengal Ministry were found accepting it as their 
own. The directives issued on the occasion of the Food. Conference held at 
Delhi on May 8,1943, by Major General Wood give us an inkling of the 
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mind of the Linlithgow adminiatretion. The most important of these 
are the following : 

(1) The {act that there was a sufficiency of food for Bengal should be proved 
statistically ‘.and given the widest publicity by advertising and repeating ad 
nauseum. 

(2) No price control in_ Bengal until Government acquire physical oontrol 
of supplies of rice. Meanwhile, forget prices and concentrate on ensuring free 
flow of rice into the market and exercise restraining influence on prices through 
Government Agencies at regulated prices, the quota ailoted to each commercial 
agent and the price at which he is permitted to ony from day to day being kept 
secret Buy in the cheapest market and bring down your ofier of prices by judi* 
cially holding off the market when necessary. 

Sir Nazimuddin and his principal colleagues—The Civil Supplies 
Minister and the Finance Minister—lent their voice in following the 
the first directive, and when during subsequent sittings 
ourotLhalitbgow of the Bengal Legislature members called upon them 
administration to justify this propaganda, they could only escape by 
denying what they had said in the first flush of 
their elation in gaining the Ministry. It is profitless today to enter 
into argument with “terminological inexactitudes” which politicians 
have to utter to save their “face”. The personal factors that have 

played a part in worsening conditions in Bengal during 1948 may 

not be known today. The Government has gagged the people, and 

has done' their best and worst to hide the truth of the famine. If 

things were above board, if the mistake made had been honest, the Govern¬ 
ment need have no oooasion to adopt the secrecy. Their apolo¬ 
gists have said that the truth would have created “panic." They 
have not told us how and why the truth told outside India could 
create “panic" in Britain and U. S- A., and how that “panic’’ would have 
hampered war activities in those countries. We know that if the 

truth had been made known earlier, there was just a chance of help 

and relief coming from outside the country, as during previous 
famines. But in their wisdom the Government would not let the 

truth go out of India. They represented to the world that there 

was scarcity, but not conditions that would justify the use of the dread 
word—famine. Otherwise, on the occasion of the Food Conference 
of the “United Nations" held at Hot Springs in the U* S. A., the . 
complacent mood could not have found expression and come to us 
through the air on May 29, 1943. "India’s rice problem is being 

considered but experts here are of opinion that little can he done b^ 
this Conference or the Belief Conference, which...will be held shortly. ’ 
In the last volume of the “Annual Begister" we have quoted from 
the Civil & Military Gazette of Lahore comments criticising the 
hush-bush policy of the British Government in this matter. Since 
then we have come aoross comments in U. S. A. papers which raise 
the veil just a little., Elsie Weil writing in the New York monthly— 
Asia & Americas in its February ( 1944 } issue, said : 

'*.Nothing about the famine was cabled to American newspapers^ last 

September when it bad reached an acute stage in Bengal. Notbiog trickled 
through to the American Press in October, either. If this seems strange, an an¬ 
nouncement prominently displayed in the September 18, 1944, issue of the Calcutta 
Atunicipal Gazette... ...and reprinted from the Civil A Military Gazette of Laborei 
offers an ezplsnstion ies» 
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At last in November word-of the famine began to come through. It waa 
hardly posaible to conceal a situation which had reached such tragic and de* 
vastating proportions that American Army men could aee atarving Indians, while 
families of them fall and die in the aireets of Calcutta. 

It is this lack of candour that will stand as the gravest charge 
against Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amery in their handling of a ‘ Bitaa< 
tion that had no political signihoanoe, that formed 
Bureancratio DO part of the argument between India and Britain in 

ignorauee ? the political arena. Why they should have adopted 

this tactics neither of these high dignitaries 
has oared to explain. It is this lack of candour that imparts 
meaning to the bitter words uttered in the Indian Legislature in its' 
November .(1943) session that the famine was ^ State 

Industry, and in certain of its aspects bdre the hall-mark of genuine 
British manufacture”. , We have never been able to bring ourselves 
to subscribe to the idea that the men who were in charge of the 
administration of India in 1943 could have had any prevision of the 
consequences of the measures taken by them during the panic days 
of May-June of 1942 when Japanese hordes were marching to the 
eastern borders of India, and were poised . for an attack on her 
which would carry everything before them as it had done through 
Malaya and Burma in our neighbourhood. The more probable cause 
of the outburst of this famine was the thoughtless policy adopted of 
removing food-grains from certain of the coastal areas of the province, 
disturbing the delicate balance of the food situation. The bureaucracy 
even when it had its at the Centre members of Indian birth to 
appear before to public as heads of particular departments, and in 
the provinces where “provincial autonomy” worked with Ministers said 
to be responsible to the Legislature and through it to the people— 
the bureaucracy did not know of this perilous balance in the food 
situation in Bengal. Since the beginning of the present century the 
province has been showing deficits in the production of food which 
ran up to the figure of 6 to 7 crore maunds of food-grains a year ; 
2 to 3 crore of these were made up by imports . from Burma ; 
the rest were supplied by the people going on short ration. In the 
last volume,of the “Annual Register” we quoted the evidence of 
representative witnesses from different parts of the province led before 
the Paddy Enquiry Committee about ten years back to indicate the 
nature of this deficit. Into such a situation erupted war with all 
manner of disorganisation that is its companion. This disorganisation 
was exploited by the agents of the Government sent out to buy for 
it food for the army and the “essential services.’’ We have traced 
the malign influence of these purchases in upsetting the arrangements 
by which the people of the province were fed without any guidance 
from the bureaucracy. 

It could not be ignorant of this difficult position.- But it did no¬ 
thing during these years to retrieve the position, There were minis¬ 
ters who could be expected to understand the signi- 
Haladjustment ficaoce of the evidence recorded by this particular 
In Indian aoclety Committee. But they also did nothing. Why ? Why 
have they proved themselves tq be. incapable of 
understanding the factors that went to the feeding of their own 
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people ? There may be many reasons for their failure. One of the most 
significant of these was their education, the habits of life and thought 
that had made them foreigners in their own country, that have dis¬ 
associated them from their people, the vast majority of whom lived 
in the villages. Not one amongst these people staked their position 
in public life on solving this problem. They could find time in orat- 
ing on the theme that the "nation lived in the cottage”; they could 
find time >in inflaming communal feelings. But they had not the time 
or the inclination or the capacity to work up a programme that would 
produce more food-grains and see to their just distribution. We have 
a feeling that the class from which these ministers were recruited were all of 
them without distinction of caste or creed members of a separate nation, 
separate from the majority of their people. A hundred years ago 
Disraeli had indicated how there were "two nations” in Britain—the 
rich and the poor. Under the auspices of British rulers the same 
development has taken place in our country. The joint family system 
that provided for the widow and the orphan has broken down under 
the onslaught of the individualism taught by the example and practice 
of the rulers, and supported by a philosophy of conduct that was wholly 
alien to our own. It may be that individual human life in India has 
had a new flowering under the impulse of this new education. But 
the debit side of the account was startling. The first victims of this 
maladjustment are those who are left helpless by death or disease, or 
other stresses and strains of life. In the broader field of social life, 
in the economic activities of the people, British methods of adminis¬ 
tration, exploitation and enlightenment have thrown out of gear India’s 
social and economic arrangements, thrown millions of men and women out 
of the employments that had fed them and earned them the comforts and 
conveniences of life. Famines like what devastated Bengal in 1943-'44 
are a natural culmination of the process of disintegration—the process 
which no human skill or wisdom appears to be able to control. 


With special reference to the famine that we have been discuss¬ 
ing we hold the system introduced by Britain as responsible for 
its ravages. In the last volume of the “Annual Begis- 
Mr. tgj.*' yff, have tried to indicate the many factors that oompli- 

™*pMitlon * oated matters. Even after twelvemonths of this catastrophe 
we cannot say that we have been able to get hold of these 


as an explanation of the harrowing experiences through which our people 
have been passing. The Central Government at Delhi-Simla has by its com¬ 
placence let the people down; the Provincial Government at Calcutta 
has been as effete. The two ministries in Bengal which were and are 


kept as show-windows by the bureaucracy, the Pazlul Huq Ministry giving 
place to the Nazimuddin Ministry at the dictation of the governor, the lata 
Sir John Herbert, have only served the purpose of misleading the 
world with regard to the responsibility for the famine. The proof of 
this misrepresentation was evident in the ways in which the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Linlithgow interfered with the transit of famine news 
out of this country. We have quoted above what a U. S. A. paper 
has said with regard to this technique of misrepresentation. The 
Secretary of State for India, Mr. Leopold Amery, has shown himself 
to be a specialist and an expert in this s^rt, SinQ9 vrriting in the 


6 
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laat volume we have had opportunity of ■ consulting the "Hansard” 
which publishes reports of the "debates” in ’ the British ' Parliament. 
We learn many interesting things, Indian' and foreign, through this 
consultation. On the dth of August, 1943, Mr. Amery was asked : 

“Is be aware that in Bengal thousands of people were coming in from the 
eountryeide and living off the garbage heaps of the City of Calcutta 7 .Will be 
consider telling us'what he is doing and what he plans V’ 

The Secretary of State for India replied: 

“1 shall be glad to give all the information to the House, but my hon. friend 
will remember that this matter in Bengal is primarily one for the Ministry . of the 
Belf-governing Province.” 

If this is not a suggestion of untruth wa do not know what Mr. • 
Amery 'b words mean. By the time when ha was uttering these words 
he must have received report of the proceedings of 
Blseases and the Bengal Legislative < Assembly in course of which 

medical snpplles the head of one such Ministry in Bengal, Mr. Pazlul 

Hug, had told the story that such an innocent 
measure, and a necessary measure if a proper food plan was to be laid 
down for the province, as the census of food grains in the province, 
suggested by the Ministry, the ‘'self-governing” limb of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment—how this innocent suggestion was over-ruled by the governor 
in his discretion or individual responsibility or whatever jugglery of 
words may he used to indicate the powers and responsibilities of the 
governor of an Indian Province. We can go on quoting Mr. Amery 
in this game of misrepresentation. But, with quoting one other piece 
wa will leave him. A question was put to him on 21 October, 1943 : 

'‘Will the right hon. Gentleman make inquiries at once as to the possible 
spread of this disease (cholera) and also inquire of the Central Government whether 
medical supplies are required at the present time to supplement whatever supplies 
they have i 

Mr. Amery replied: 

“.the information that I have is that there ia no shortage ofmedical 

supplies and there is no widespread outbreak of disease...” 


In oourao of reply to another question the Secretary of 

State for India had pointed out that there was the “Famine Code” 

niA ^ guids to tho officials to fight conditions of famine. 

follow the ^ remembered this reply ha could not have 

"Famine Code” said in October (1943), that there was **no wide¬ 
spread outbreak of disease” in the province. When 

ha spoke of the “Famine Code” he could not have forgotten what 

the Government of Lord Northbrook who had to fight a famine and 
pestilence, and fought it successfully, said in a Resolution dated Calcutta. 
November 7,1873 : 

, prevalence of want may give rise to many forms of epi- 

demio disease, the augmentatmg and the re-enforcing of the medical staff of all 
grades in the afflicted districts will be of primary importance.” 

His office which prepared Mr. Amery’s reply did not know what 
a formw governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere, had said in his pam- 
phlet—Ort fAe impending Bengal Famine (1874). We are enabled to 
quote this from Sri Hemendra Prasad Ghosh’s book— The FaTnifie of 1770* 

death-stricken by famine long before they die. The effects of in- 
sumoKDt food long coDtinued may shorten life after & period of some years or it 
kSp® invariably there is a point which is’ often 

reached long before death actually ensues, when pot eveu. the tepderejt care and 
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most Bo!entiflc_ nursinf' can restore a sufficiency of vital enerf^y to enable the 
Bufierer to reKain even apparent temporary health and strength. Add to this the 
ooneequence of famine in death, fevers and epidemics of various kinds that are apt 
to be quite as fatal as the effects of the famine itself.” 

These quotations go to show how irrespoDBible Mr, Anoery was 
even in October, 194^ when famine was claiming its victims by 
thousands every week. His irresponsibility comes 
Disease & Its glaringly into view by what Major-General Douglas 
treatment Stuart, General Officer Commanding Troops in Bengal 

said in course of a broadcast on Army Medical 
‘ Belief made on January 11, 1944. 

“The quantities of quinine which had been distributed through the Govern¬ 
ment and Army agencies are now finding their way to the needy persons, bnt it is 
not yet available in sufficient quantities. 1 regret to say that there is still a large 
amount of illicit traffic, and in some of the out of the way villages, people are even 
paying as much as-/4/- to a rupee per tablet... ..In other places we found that 
only two grains of quinine were being given instead of 5 with the result that the 
patients got no benefit. The remaining 3 grains presumably found their way to 
the Black Market.” 

In the last volume of the "Annual Begister’' we tried to trace 
the failure of the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy to anticipate the conse¬ 
quences of their own actions—boat removal and food 
Bengal Govern- denial in Bengal in 1942—and to take steps to fore- 
ment & Ministry gtal these. In the present volume we have tried to 

bring out how the London Government was both 
ignorant and adepts at misrepresentation. Mr. Amery’s antics in this 
line must, have consciously or unconsciously inspired the Calcutta 
Anglo-Indian daily to ' write : “No Government system which has 
travestied truth on economic subjects can reasonably expect to retain 
fall confidence.” We have now to turn to the Bengal Government 
and the Nazimuddin Ministry, and try to understand why they failed 
as ignominiously as their . superiors at Delhi-Simla and London. There 
are secret chambers within secret chamber in which are looked 
up the rottenness of the system of administration under which we 
live. Only in times of crisis certain of the doors of these chambers 
burst, and we come face to face with the reality of incompetence en¬ 
throned in India as its Government. Even then the darkness is made 
visible only. We know how at the dictation of the Central Govern¬ 
ment the governor of Bengal carried out the boat removal and food 
denial policies against the advice of the Ministry. We did not know 
that this government had been warned by non-official Europeans that 
the war started by Japan would put "a strain upon the railways as 
would produce a large measure of trade stagnation and shortage of 
food”. The government disregarded, this warning. Mr, Noel Barwell 
who was one of the body of non-official Europeans who presented 
the memorandum writing to the columns of the Calcutta Anglo- 
Indian daily on September 9 (194S ) gave his interpretation of events 
in Bengal. He charged that 

"the Oentrsl and local Governmeots have between them (a) in large measure 
made famine conditions in India inevitable *, (b) created sericaa fuel shortage, 
the worst results of which may lie ahead of us ; (c) brought about the destruction 
of very large quantities of consumable goods which the railways have been incap¬ 
able ot proving”. . - . * 
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This impeachmenfe should have led to positive action for setting 
matters right on the part of the non-offioial Europeans who earn 
their livelihood in Bengal. Instead, they are found 
The non-offietal to he upholding an incompetent administration in the 
Enropeana province. By this .supineness of theirs they show 

themselves to he no better than helpless but anxious 
spectators of the disintegration of a. system of life which was partly 
the product of their work. A leadership should have come from this 
community which would challenge the incompetence of Sir John Her¬ 
bert and of the Ministries which proved themselves unequal to the 
occasion. We do not know why they failed to rise up to the situa¬ 
tion. Their organs in the Press have on more occasions than one 
given expression to dissatisfaction at the way matters were being 
allowed to drift in Bengal. This expression was not followed by 
appropriate action. Why ? It may be that this class felt themselves 
to be unable to do anything that would expose before the world the nature 
of efficiency that Britain has been able to propagandize over the 
world as its special contribution to the present order of things in 
India. It may be that they felt diffident in intruding into matters 
during a ‘ total war*' which "brass hats '* and bureaucrats would 
sneer at as impertinence. It may be that they felt the debacle in 
Bengal’s economic life as none of their concern, as it did not touch 
them in the every-day concerns of their life in this "land of regrets”. 
Whatever be the true reason, there cannot be any manner of doubt 
that the Clive Street "Burra Sahibs’’ failed Bengal as the Govern¬ 
ment did. That our interpretation is not far wrong would be borne 
out by what is written by .Horace Alexander of the influence of these 
people in his ''Penguin Special” pamphlet entitled —India Since Cripps. 

’‘The European group, repiesentiDg chiefly Scottish business interests in Oal- 
cutta, bad a controlling influence in the Legielature, owing to the feud between 

the various Indian parties.any Minietry that embarked on a policy strongly at 

variance with European business interests would probably soon go the way of 
Fazlul Huq and bis colleagues.” 

The various parties that played their part in helping to precipi¬ 
tate famine conditions in Bengal, apart from the profiteers and exploit¬ 
ers of other people’s difficulties, have been discussed 
The I.C S. at Wrt- above, except one. This is the Nazimuddin Ministry 
tera* Building that was put into office by a combination of the 
governor, the European group, and the Muslim League 
party. Mr. Alexander hinted that “perhaps” there were “some other 
powerful agencies’* at work, without indicating who or what these 
were. "Perhaps” they belonged to the “I. 0. S.*' element at Writers’ 
Building, against whom members of the Fazlul Huq Ministry had 
been waging a consistent campaign, exposing their doings in letters 
addressed to the governor and the governor-general. These letters 
gave these high officials an idea of the hostility that is entertained 
against them. When Mr. Fazlul Huq agreed to an enquiry into 
the doings in Midnapur without consultiug the governor, that must 
have been the last straw on the hack of the camel, the last offence 
that could be tolerated in an Indian Minister. And wa would not 
be surprised if ever the history of politics in Bengal in 1943 comes 
to be written, that in the story' of the fall of the Fazlul Huq 
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Ministry, a plaoe of honour would ba given to this powerful body- 
members of the "steel Frame'* that upheld Britain’s imperial sway 
over India. We will also know why they preferred the Ministry 
captained Sir Nazimuddin. Till then we will be groping through 
controversial literature and have to he satisfed with any crumhs of fact 
that may come in the wayi 

And this Ministry will live in the history of Bengal, in the me* 
mory of the people, as the one during whose regime there was a 
famine in which men, women and children died because 
Nazimuddln became unavailable, because it was selling at prices— 

Ministry rupees thirty to forty—which two orores of the peo* 
pie, one-third of the population, could not ever pay. 
Of these two crores more than fifty lakhs must have died by the 
end of 1943. The horror of this development is tragic enough. But 
its enormity was intensified as we watched the Nazimuddin Ministry 
accepting their high commission with promises of relief to the peo¬ 
ple, trying to keep them alive by these promises, trying to put 
courage into' them, and failing to fulfil these, failing to fight the 
forces of greed and corruption that were twisting life out of the 
millions of their fellow-countrymen. History, after the dust and 
heat of the present controversy will have subsided, after the bitter¬ 
ness of conflict for power and pelf has lost its venom, history will 
tell us why the Nazimuddin Ministry failed in its duty in one of the 
supreme crises in their Province’s life. Till then we can only collect 
and keep in record the many influences, personal and impersonal, that 
beat down this Ministry, and disabled it in its frantic fight with fam|na. 
We are too near these events to properly judge the failures of the men 
in charge of high responsibilities. We can try to make a success of this 
guest for truth by putting promises and their fulfilment or unfulfilment 
side by side, and allow these to tell their story. The Ministry of Sir 
Nazimuddin would have to be judged by this standard. They cannot 
escape it. When they accepted office in the last week of April, 
1943, they must have known what the position was, as less than five weeks 
back their party had drawn a lurid picture of the food situation in 
Bengal, using it as one of the weapons to discredit the Fazlul Hug 
Ministry. Their attack failed on that occasion. On the 28th of 
March, the governor by a clever use of his persuasive powers suc¬ 
ceeded in getting from Mr. Fazlul Hug a letter of resignation; and 
the fall of his Ministry was consummated. For about three weeks 
and a little more Bengal lived under rule of the governor, unad* 
vised and unassisted by a Council of Ministers. For reasons unex¬ 
plained, the powers that be felt it uncomfortable that Bengal, the 
nearest base from which Burma could be invaded, should be ruled by 
‘a British governor without the aid and advice of a bunch of Indian 
Ministers. So came Sir Nazimuddin to be put into his position as 
"chief minister" in Bengal. 

What people thought of him and the party that 

What people ^ allow a non-Indian, Mr. Horace Alex- 

thtnk ol Sir , 

Nazimuddin ander, to say, 

“The honesty of the Prime Minister, Ehwaja Sir Nazimuddin, is generally 
recognized, but the Hindus look upon him as a tool in the hands of Mr, Jinnah, 
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and it is doubted whether he can stand up either to Mr. Jinnah or to soou 
of the wealthy Moslem merchants, or—in case of differences of opinion—to the 
governor.” 

Sir Nazimuddin aocepted office in. the last week of April, and 
soon realized the - nature of the task that faced him and hia 
colleagues, the failure ox success in tackling which will test their capa¬ 
city as rulers who were to replace the British. On the 6th May, 
1943» he is reported as saying : 

"The food problem was of the utmost importance and their aucceaa would 
depend on their succesefully solving the question of cheaper rice and cheapei 
‘atta’ for the maaaes. Practically in the districts of Bengal rice was Belling ai 
prices between Be. 35/* and Ba. 40/- a maund. Can you imagine what this meant 
when you know the average income of a poor middie-clasa Bengalee family is Re 
30/* to Be. 40/- a month, and the labourer’s income is Be. 18/- per month f Foi 
theee people to buy rice at such high prices is almost an impossible task. Hou 
they are living God alone knows.” 

As a xealistio picture of the food situation of Bengal in the 
month of May, 1943, it could jiob be bettered. But Sir Nazitnuddin’s 
Ministry with all the good-will in the world could 

Profession not. improve matters, and the Chief Minister as a 

& practice good man and Muslim, could but fall back on kismet^ 

the will of God, as an explanation of the disaster 
that had overtaken his province during his regime. While making public 
declarations that things were improving, the Belief Organisation Officer 
of the Government of Bengal was found addressing District Officers and 
asking them to raise no hopes’ that could not be realized in 
practice. One such Circular, dated August 30, 1943, was quoted in 
the Bengal Assembly by Bai Harendra Nath Choudbury on Septem¬ 
ber 20, in course of -his speech on the motion, by the Bevenue 
Minister recommending rupees three crores .fifty-two lakhs for ex¬ 
penditure under the head of—“Famine’ 

“In these circumslancea it would be useless to put up fautastic schemes ol 
relief grants - in large quantities of foodgrains for sale at cheap rates. Belief and 
help must be restricted to the absolutely minimum number of persons and families 
and the estimates of requirements drawn up accordingly.” 

This Circular appears to go against the spirit of the announce¬ 
ment made by the Finance Minister in Sir Nazimuddin’s Ministry 
that half-measures were not being adopted, and that 
Mr. Suhrawardy’a “no matter what the cost. Government must afford 
acknowledgment relief, for otherwise that may mean death by star¬ 
vation.” That Government measures for fighting 
famine were proving inadequate was acknowledged by Mr, 
Suhrawardy, the Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal, in reply to a 
question put him by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal: ‘7 agree with Dr. 
Sanyal that rice is not available in all parts.,." If one went through 
the volumes of the proceedings of the Bengal Legislature during the 
sessions held during the months of July, 1943 to the earlier months 
of 1944, acknowledgments such as these can be found in plenty. 
'On the 11th of February he said : - 

‘IBut I do recognise at the same time that there must be a large section of 
our people that are not able to buy foodgrains unless the prices fall to a very low 
level—to such a level as we cannot allow the pricee to fall. For them eomethinc 
will have to be done, and we are considering the question of providing cheap erains 
for them as soon as the grains become avaitable to us....” ° 
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This yraa said in the month when the bumper crop of Aus bad 
been gathered about four months, and the Aman rioe was more than 
half gathered. It was about this time that in certain 
Government districts of Bengal the price of rice registered a fall 

Profiteering Jq 10/- per maund. Blnajpur in north Bengal 

is one of the aurplus- districts. Mr. Nisith Nath 
Kundu representing the general constituency of the district brought to the 
notice of the Assembly the downward trend of the prices of paddy 
and rioe in its different markets. On the 1st of February paddy was 
sold at the Haripur market at a price between Bs. 4/6/- and Bs. 
5/8/- and rice between Bs- 8/12/> and Bs. 10 per maund. On the 

5th February at the Bindal hat paddy was sold at a price between 

Es. 4/8/- and Bs. 6/8/- and rice at a price between Ba. 9/8/- to 

Bs. 10/8/- In the Fakirganj hat on the 8rd February paddy sold 

at a price between Bs. 4/ and 5/- and rice at a price between Bs. 
8/12/- and Ba. 9/8/-. On the 6th February at the Dinajpur town paddy 
was sold at Bs. 6/iO/- and rice at Ba. 11/14/-. There were reports 
that the Government were making heavy purchases of rioe and paddy 
taking advantage of this fall in the principal food grains of the pro¬ 
vince. And they have yet to explain why in “ration” areas people 
were made to pay almost double the price for their rice. This fact 
accords ill with the declaration of Bengal’s Civil Supplies Minister 
that “there must be a large section of our people who. are not able 
to buy food grains unless the prices fall to a very low level....” 
Was there profiteering in these Government transactions as there was 
in the sale of wheat and wheat products received from the Punjab ? 
This suspicion was very strong • in 1943, and during the various 
debates on food held in the Bengal Legislature and in the Central 
Legislature many things came out that added force to it. 

In this connection certain facts brought out by Mr. Fazlul Huq 
in course of a discussion in the Bengal Assembly is very pertinent* 
He was Chief Minister in Bengal for about six years. 
Government agente And it may be expected that he would have personal 
& price of rice experience of how things were managed in the pro¬ 
curement of food grains and the nature of profiteer¬ 
ing that flourished under the nose of the Government, and with 
their connivance. In course of a speech made on the 27th S(‘ptem- 
ber, 1948, in a heated speech, ba narrated the story. Ha challenged 
the Government to hold an enquiry and he would bs able to prove his 
charges. In the last volume of the “Annual Begister”, we have des¬ 
cribed the process by which the agents of the Government charged 
with the duty of removing the “denial rice” depressed the market by 
threats and cajolery used in the village markets. In this speech of 
Mr. Fazlul Huq we find support for this criticism of ours of the 
methods of purchase followed by the Government agents. Mr. Huq 
quoted two cases pending one before the High Court and the other before 
the civil court. We have to make a rather long extract to indicate , 
the way how by “exercising the powers given under the Defence of 
India Buies, Government gets hold of stocks of rice in certain men's 
godowns and gives the same to the favourite agents.” 

"They (the (jovernment agents) vent to Khulna and told the people, ’let ns 
have your rice; if you do not sejl it to us you will pot to be able to sell it to any 
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body elfle’. The poor village people who were in want of money sold their rice 

at Rs. 2 or Re. 3 per maund.Stocks were requisitioned under Rule 75 (a) of the 

Defence of India Rules, but as soon as the stocks were requisitioned Government 
without caring to give the affected parties any compensation, banded over the 
stock to Mir 2 a Ali Akbar. Hero is one writ of Mandamus issued by the High 

Court in the matter of a man named Man Singh of 177 Harrison Road.The 

order is dated l?th of June, 1943 purported to have been issued by Mr. B. K. Achar- 
ya. Joint Regional Controller of Civil Supplies, requisitioning 150 bags of rice 
belonging to that firm and be is purported to have acted under Rule 75 (a) of the 
Defence of India Rules. The said order does not state whether compensation 
has to be paid for such requisition. This is the manner in which requisitions are 
made by Government. Mirza Ali Akbar of 35 Ezra Street has been appointed 
the agent to remove rice unconditionally and when he gets rice he deals in it in any 
way he likes; he has purchased rice at Rs. 8/- (per mauud) from the muffusil 
and he has sold it to the Government at Rs. 32.” 

These are very grave charges. The Civil Supplies Minister, Mr. 
Suhrawardy, did not make any attempt to meet these in course of 
his reply. This silence did not enhance the reputation of the Bengal 
Government for straight dealing in measures where money was con¬ 
cerned. The Ministers did not care, sure of their support of the Eu¬ 
ropean group, and what was of more importance of the permanent offi¬ 
cialdom enthroned at 'Writers’ Building at Calcutta. 

The disclosures made by Mr. Fazlul Huq opened another vein of 
enquiry into the policies that influenced the Ministry of Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin in their handling of the food crisis. The 
nIty*&™ommnDal which Sir John Herbert put this Ministry 

appeals the little power transferred under “Provincial 

Autonomy” was a great handicap to it. Its affilia¬ 
tion with the Muslim League, with the rank communalism preached 
by it, could not recommend it to the large body of liberty-loving 
people in the Province. It was feared that it would revive the commu¬ 
nalism that during 1940 and ’41 had disrupted Bengal’s social and 
economic life. From this disgraceful state of things the province was 
saved by the Ministry under Mr. Fazlul Huq organized with the 
help and support of Mr. Sarat Chandra Basu. The Muslim League 
members of the Bengal Legislature became a little more careful in 
their activities, in their speeches which inflamed communal feelings in 
the Province. The leaders of the Muslim League, their position in 
the Ministry lost, curbed something of their powers of mischief. But their 
emissaries were abroad over the countryside, appealing to the fana¬ 
ticism of the Muslim masses and organising this against the Ministry 
of Mr. Fazlul Huq. It would be blindness to deny that these had 
a powerful appeal to the Muslim masses before whose eyes were 
held up visions of a restoration of glory as in the days of the 
Pathans and Moghuls, when Muslim values, pure and undefiled, were 
thought to have ruled the life of the Muslims of India. The same 
response would have come from the Hindu masses if some one of 
the Nationalist leaders could have held before them the plan and 
programme for the restoration of the days of Mauryas or the Guptas. 
But to the leadership of the Muslim League these appeals had their 
uses as a political strategy. Behind these were power and pelf which 
the use of political power or the power of the State, even as 
subordinate members of the bureaucracy that upheld State authority, gave. 
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The present war had op‘'ned arennes of picking np money that were 
undreamt of. The leadership of the Muslim League recognised it as 
^ ,, an opportunity that does not coma very often, if 

Dity lo proTe™-**' determined to exploit its full advantages, 

■tons & trades puHlio it maintained an attitude of dissatisfaction 

with Sritish policy, both as it affected things Indian 
as well as things in other Muslim countries of Asia and Africa. It 
could not publicly support Dri ain’s war effort, made declarations to 
this effect. But it advit^ed its followers to make all the profits out 
of these war efforts. The Muslim community had fallen back in 
many of the professions -and occupatio^ns that served the material 
interests of society. In agriculture, specially in Bengal, the members 
of the Muslim community held a dominant poeition. In trades and 
industries they were nowhere near the Hindus. The war and the 
famine in Bengal broke down all these, so far as these could be 
conducted under private initiative. The supply of'food grains was 
a great business, employing lakhs of peo|la and employing orores of 
rupees for their financing. In this trade members of the Muslim 
community had not been able to establish themselves. And when 
famine disrupted the normal channels of trade in food grains, 
and the State had to step in to arrange to supply these to the 
people, the Nazimuddin Ministry found in this catastrophe a great 
opportunity to establish members of the Muslim community in this 
trade. They on behalf of the State supplied the capital, and the 
State met the losses of the trade inevitable in its initial stages. 

This is the meaning and significance of all the controversy raised by 

the patronage extended by the Nazimuddin Ministry to the Ispahaoi 
Company both in their own name, and under the name of others. 
These transactions were going on all through the province and out* 
side where Muslim agents were roaming the country to buy food 
grains for the Government of Bengal. And the most powirful in* 
strument in the hands of the Ministry was that the Muslim commu¬ 
nity must have the same proportion in this trade as it had in the 
population of the Province* 

This might entail ’ disorgmisation ; this might delay relief to 
famine-stricken people. But the Civil Suppli' S Ministry insisted upon 
this as a condition precedent to the granting of 
Untllmt In dtstri- agencies or contracts to those who did not belong 

butive trades to their faith. In a section of the Bengalee-Ianguag. 

Press it was pnblished that one <1 the Chief Agents 
for the procurement of rice was taken to task by the Civil Supplies 
Minister himself for failing to maintHin the “communal ratio” in the 
appointment of their sub-agents or of their subordinate ofiicers con¬ 
cerned with the purchase of food grains. This Chief Agent, one of 
the premier merchants of the province of Bengal, somehow felt this 
interference as an impertinence, and resigned bis agency, not after he 
had written to Mr. Casey, the new governor of the province, of the 
oircnmstances under which be bad been driven to re'‘iga a commission 
which was both a public duty and a profitable bu<-ioeB8. It appears 
that the governor has not been able to mend matters. Perhaps, he 
felt himself oonstitntionaUy incompetent to interfere in matters that 
7 
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fell within the competence of the “self-governing” part of the Bengal 
admimstratlon. Under pressure of Muslim dissatisfaction with their 
share of posts and preferments under the Government, the Fazlul 
Ministry No. I.' had been led to fix a- “communal ratio’* in these. 
The credit or discredit of ' the Nazimuddin Ministry was that it 
extended its use in a sphere which but for the war and the famine 
would nob have come within the radiue of its jurisdiction. 


' There is nothing inherently wrong in a .Miuistry using its patron¬ 
age for the advancemjnt of its ptrby interests. The ‘‘spoils system” 
is no new invention ; people and countries whom we 
taken as our examplers are quite familiar with it. 
And they do nob appear to lose anything in world 
eslimadon for the pursuit of a system of'‘grafc that 
has become' quite respectable today. ‘‘ What ■ is special and parti¬ 
cular in Bengal, in India, is that the party membership is confined to 
mjmbers of a particular religious persuasion without reference to' ideas 
and practices that are of this earth, earthy. ,We know that this is all a 
pretence—this attempt to boost a party for its belief in ' certain 
matters which in the ultimate analysis have nothiog to do with 
mundane affairs of political power and economic grab. This pretence, 
however, has a great appeal to men end. Women even in the present 
rationalistic age. In India the leadership of the Muslim community 
ever since the country came under British rule has refused to merge 
its interests and sentiments,' its ideas and ^ideals of social good, with 
the interests ' and sentiments,' the ideas and ideals' of the" whole 
country For years it nursed its particular dreams, standing separate 
from the dreams for the freedom and happiness of other S'ctioos .of 
the Indian population . who constitute the composite life of the coun¬ 
try. This, feelii g of separateness‘is the seed-plot of the conflict that 
has been given a new shape by the All-India Muslim League, or 
to put it id another way aod, perhaps, the right way, that has made 
the organisation an instrument for the realization of its particularist 
ambitions, for the satisfaction of its particularist conceits. ^ 

To revert to the technique employed by the Nazimuddin Minis¬ 
try to fight the famine in Bengal. We have drawn attention to the 
Fighting famine diflBculty it created for itself ' by trying to serve two 
com bilied «ith purposes—to' fight the famine and at the same time 

etiabliiihing Mas- to establish members of the Muslim community in 

limaia trade certain of the trades and professions in which'they 
were not represented in as great strength as its proportion in the popu¬ 
lation figures called for. From a study ^of the relevant papar->, cer¬ 
tain of which must have been presented to the'-Woodhaad Famine 
Enquiry Commission, we are led to believe that the Ministry- failed 
to secure the first object. As for'the second, establishing members 
of the Muslim community, only those that followed > the Muslim 
League policy and programme—this can be proved by the new 
purchases of the Calcutta Improvement Trust lands ihade by mem¬ 
bers of the community in an increasing number, and such other 
transactions. In this they have been following the example of their 
Hindu neighbours whom' the lure of service under Govern'edeut, and 
the professions ‘ qocupatiqns that have grown under .its tauspioes, ' 
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have drawn away from their village homes,' disrapting the rural life 
of the country. We have heard Muslim League , politicians deploring 
the fact that the Muslim community lacked a middle class which 
under modern conditions is the spearhead of all revolutionary and 
progressiva movements in the world. We have been taught that this 
development is a necessary process in the evolution of a 
modern society in this- land of ancient dreams and old-fashioned 
ideas., It may quite be so ; it may be growing out of the *‘feudai” 
economy which Europe is said to have outgrown by the middle of 
the I7th o-ntury. It may be difficult today to indicate the consequences 
of this new class formation in the heart of the Muslim community. 
But one thing can be said with a certain amount of assurance chat 
the Dew middle class in Muslim society will not find it easy, after 
the first flash'mf . prosperity'has subsided, to return tq the heart of 
the nation which> dwells in the villages. ‘ They will find themselves 
when the real test comes to be as rootless in their own country as 
the middle -class of the Hindu community does today. There is a 
cruel iogio in' historic developments which not all the knowledge 
gathered by men in course of the milleniums' -of their history has 
been able to control or modifyr Perhaps, these successes and failures 
are the notes which make the rhythm of human history. With the 
Sufi poet-pbilosopher we., can only say—the moving hand writes, and 
having'writ moves on. , . . 

This analysis of the many factors that stood in. the way of the 
Nazimuddin Ministry' making a success of .their task of fighting the famine 
Nazlmnddtn Mlnia- pestilence during . the. last eight months of 1943 

try an instrument and the early months of 1944, brings us to the 
of Liiillitigow cruel fact that the Ministry sacrificed many lakhs 

policy qI people among whom must have been lakhs of 

their own religious persuasion at the altar of partiopation in the 
contracts and agencies of which the monopoly was held by tbs 
Govtrnm«nt. Thu governor and the bureaucracy might have been 
anxious to pull out the people from the agony into which they had 
been thrust by the system ol administration existing in the country, 
by the ignorance and incompetence of the Central bureaucracy headed 
by Lord Linlithgow. It baa not been yet explaint d why Lord 
Linlithgow did not feil called upon to take charge of this dangerous 
situatiou deep<ning into a' crisis, and why the poor Nazimuddin 
Minii’tiy was allowed to muddle the arrangements made fur meeting 
it. It is too difficult for us to think that he and bis advisers were 
so simple-minded as to believe that the jumble of truths and half- 
truths that Mr. Amery was advised to laddie out as the true • expla¬ 
nation of the cau-e or causes of the famine would be acceptable to 
any intelligent man in any part of the world. One reaeon of Lord 
Linlithgow's obstinate refusal to visit Bengal. may be the natural 
piicks of conscience roused at long last to the stupidity of the many 
measures taken under the advice or pressure of the military during 
the panic days that followed the fall of Baogoon, disturbing and 
disrupting the whole economic system of Bengal. These measures 
could have been taken only under the feeling that Bengal was as good as 
lost, and in this contingency ib was nob incumbenb on the Govern- 
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m«nfe to make things easy for the people of a probable %nemy 
country/’ a country that would be passing under enemy control. And as 
the '’scorched earth'* policy was the fashionable thing to adopt and 
follow, the Government to prove its capacity to adopt and practise 
up'to-data ideas and practices, did initiate these destructive 
and disruptive measures. But when Japan could not make good 
her threat to the province, and its people remained a charge to be 
carried, the mischief had passed beyond control. And, as no buman 
Government during -the long course of history, has been found to 
publicly acknowledge its mistakes, the Linlithgow Government was in 
Very good company in trying to convince the world that the famine 
in Bengal was an **act of God", and this blasphemy being too much 
even for the sceptical modern world, the blame of the whole thing 
was passed on Nature, on the Indian agriculturist, on the boarder, 
on the profiteer, and ultimately on the war that as being fought to 
free men and women from want. So, Lord Linlithgow’s Government 
could plead alibi, and leave to his successor to find out a better 
reason 


But- before passing on this responsibility to Lord Wavell, one 
thing was done^ihe appointment of a whole-time Food Member in 
jfc. Governor-General's Executive Council, We have 

ih*e!r nuaMptlbillty previous volume of the “Annual Register ” 

to oltieial brief fbat the two members who - preceded Sir Jwala 
Prasad Siivastava in charge of this department— 
Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarker and Sir Mubammed ' Azizul Huq—had con¬ 
sented to give voice to the official brief without at any .time show¬ 
ing that they had any ideas of their own to fight the scarcity in 
food that threatened to develop into a famine. In the case of the 


latter, his hands were tied by his political affiliations with the people 
who manned the Nazimuddin Ministry. It was quite natural that he 
should turn the blind eye on the antics of this Ministry. The 
former—Mr. Sarker—had no such handicaps. A successful man in 
the line which bad called him to its service in bis youth, he, an 
Insurance magnate, was quite free in his political affiliations. . He has 
a reputation as a student and observer of things, economio and finan¬ 
cial. And when it was announced that he had been put in charge of 
the Food department in the Government of India, much, that much that was 
possible under the dispensation enthroned at Delbi-Simla, was expect¬ 
ed of him. But the pronouncements that he made in course of 
food debates during the early months of 1943, and on other occas¬ 
ions, showed that his study of Indian economio and financial subjects 
had not been able to save him from the fatal spell of redtape, 
of the official brief. Even before this time when he was in charge 
of another Department, he appeared to have fallen victim to it. In 
May, 1942, he made a statement which showed the trend of his 
thought. In course of a speech made on the occasion of a ‘’Grow More 
Food" function, be said: 


CominK now to the position of Bengal in respect of.tbe principal food 
prodticis, you are no doubt aware that B>-ngal is normally a deBeit province. Ae 
regarda the moat important food graiiie of the province, namely rice, the annual 
‘“•i import from outside in noimal times was 

about tons, Le., about 19k lakh, maunds.. Compared to Bengal’s total product- 
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■ Ion of rice which is fairly about the leT«l of 80 lakh tons, thie deficit would appear 
Incoaaiderabla... ..la reapeet of tUe m<Mt important food^rain of the proTinoe, i.e., 
riue, the puaitinn of BeiigBl in the preaent year ia much atrnnger than it haa erer 
been in the recent paat. Normally the cultivation of rice ext.enda over 2 ororea 10 
lakha of Bert's whica ia the aetual average for the period 19:^7—'i^8 to 1936—’.i7. la 
1941—^*42, however, it was , up to about 2 crorea 35 lakh acrea, as a result of the 
Government of B-tiiKal’a deciaioii to reatrict the proiiuutioa of jute. Thia iiicreaaed 
acreage in l941-’42 gave a surptua yield of 13^ lakh tona, i.e., about 8 crores 51 
lakh mauiida of rice. If thia rate of prodaution could be maintained, the monsoon 
permitting, not only would Bengal be aelf-aufficient in respect of rice, but aha 
would also be in a position to give some help in meeting the dehoiency whicll 
aieter provinces' would experience owing to tha cesasiion of import from Burma.” 


Complacence & 
suspleion ot 
Indian bonafiJe 


We have > tried: to show with what little wisdom was Bengal 
governed during 1942 and 1943 to have driven its people to atarva« 
tion and death from starvation, and the pestilence that 
accompanies ’ and follows famines- We have shown 
how Indian publio men, sane and sober, who co« 
operated with the bureaucracy in carrying on the 
administration on terms dictated to by the bureauoracy, wt-re misled 
into complacence. For about 40 years the province has' been deficit 
in the production of: its foodgrains ; one-third of the population by 
living on short ration, from day to day, from year’s end to year's 
end, allowed a semblance of sufficiency to mislead onr students of 
economics or., affairs. And the few that tried to point out to the 
danger signal of this malnutrition were not heeded to or were treated 
as cranks. With such inefficiency in the administration, and with* 
such leadership thrown up by the people, the wonder should be that 
famine came upon ns in 1943, and not twenty-five years earlier 
when another world war had disrupted the world’s economy. It may be 
that on the former occasion the war did not come near India, that 
Japan did not feel herself strong enough to start on her imperialist 
adventure, of establishing tha "Imperial Way" over east Asia as a 
stepping-stone to world domination. In the month of July, 1943, the 
forces of Japan invaded France’s empire on tha Pacific. Britain and 
the United btates "freezed" her assets as reprisal for this attempt 
to disturb the peace of Asia. . From that time Japanese commercial 
bouses in India had begun to wind up their bu^ine88; and news 

came that there Were huge purchases by Japan of , paddy and rice 

from - Burma, sending up the prices of these grains A wideawake 
administration would have taken note of these intimations of the 
coming storm. Without making a publio display of their wakefulness, 
they could have taken steps to halt the march of certain of the 

evils that . would follow aa attack by Japan. Even when Japan 

reached tha frontiers of India by the month of May, 1942, within 
six months of the start of ,ber war, the Government of Lord Linlithgow 
could' not think that the economic arraogemeuts in eastt-rn India would 
break down under the impact of this attack. Bather, they took steps 
that made sure that these arrangements should break down. Mr. 
Barwell's letter has been quoted from to show that the Government 
had fair warnings from their own countrymen of these developments. 
Bub they did not care. A Ministry that had the support of the vast 
majority of the people of Bengal was driven from office, because the 
bureaucracy somehow felt that it could not be trusted even with the 
little power eotroeted to representatives of the people. An important 
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member of tbo Muslim Cieagae, Mr. Abdur Babmaa Siddiqi, tried to 
rub in this fact into the faces of Mr. Fazlul Huq 'and the party 
that supported him. The Ministry -vpas “suspect”, said he. Why, ha 
did not explain. But people understood the allusion. Because it. had 
been formed with the help of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bash, elder broth^ir 
of Subbas Chandra Basu. And the bureaucracy felt that this Ministry 
could not be tolerated. 

“Being suspect, naturally they (the Fstlul Huq Ministry) did not get that 
support which they pxi’ectrd, beratise geliiug such support aud tbeu uot duiug 
the thing would have worsened the poeiiion,"' 

’ We do not know what the bureaucracy ’expected of the people of 
Bengal. Their policy had . kept 'the province militarily unorganized. 

Even the defeats suffered in. Malaya and Burma did, 
Their Inevitable not teach them to‘retrace this policy, to make an 
result ^ attempt to give' training to the people that would 
enable them to fight for the defence of their homes. 
Perhaps, they thought that putting aims into the bands of the people 
would endanger their irresponsible' authority Over the life of the 
country. Mr. Siddiqi’s words'suggest some such apprehension, that the 
Fazlul Huq Ministry having at its back the organised physical force 
of the province may strike on their own account. If Mr. Biddiqi’s 
interpretation be right, the bureaucracy' could not have done othervrise. 
And all the consequences that followed - from this mutual suspicion 
find their place in an ordered process. Bepression, starvation, death 
due to starvation—all these were inevitable. And State policy must 
bear its share of responsibility for this debacle. 

Thus did politics play its part in bringing famine to the hemes of 
Bengal. Death due to famine and pestilence has not yet been recorded 
in a census The government in the province must 
Death from tAmlne have submitted to the - Famine Commission their 
& peaUlenee estimate bf the number o\ men, women and children 
'that had died owing to these causes. We have seen 
an estimate made by the Anthropology Department of the University 
of Calcutta. It was made public sometime in February, 1944. They 
took a “sample survey” of ten' of the famine-affected districts of Bengal. 
This survey covered 816 .family units with a total membership of 
3,880. The total deaths in these groups have been lO per cent 
during the last six months of 1944, the last six months or a little more. We 
have seen another estimate of the death that has removed about 
one-third of the population of a single sub-section of the Hindu 
community of the province, one of the most virile of the “scheduled 
classes”—a class that has supplied one or two Ministers since 1935. 
We refer to the Namsudras. The special correspondeD6 of the Bombay > 
Times of India writing on Bovejnber 16, 1943, said :— 

One class of labourers, the ^aiDAudias, atone iiumbetB 30,00,000 in-Bengal, 
and it ia not imposaible that a Uiird of ibtse have died.” 

The story of the maladjustment of the food situation in Bengal appears 
to have had ho finis written to it. Lika poison in the blood it erupts 
Food and Disease many places of the body politic. We have dis¬ 

cussed how the food situation was made worse by the 
policy followed by the Ministry in its determination to put members cf 
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the Muslim community into the distributing trades of the proviooi using 
the powers given th'^m for fighting the famine to compel the observance 
of the ’ communal ratio’* in trades and contracts. This opened out doors 
for misuse of tht'se powers, and for the erupuon of corruption which the 
new governor of Bengal felt compelled to notice in a broadcast. Another 
symptom of the disease was foqud in the food grains supplied in "ration 
shops," full of stones, of creeping and dead insects, the grains rotten by 
exposure to rain and sun. The food grains for the Calcutta area was 
supplied by the Central Governmentthe Government of Btngal was in 
this case mere distributors. The former insist that their business ended 
as soon as they reached the food grains to the care of the officials of 
the latter whose business It was to see or test otherwise the nature and 
quality of these. So, even , after twelve months, it is yet a debatable 
question between the two Governments—who was responsible for mixing 
stones in the food grains, and under whose care food grains could deve¬ 
lop m them fungus and insects? .The story of the Botanical Garden 
Food has by now become world famous or notorious. The members of 
the Woodhead. Commiesioo, some of them at least with thaXlhairman, 
bad the privilege of watching the hills of food grains stacked in the 
Garden, and the. care that was taken of them. Almost at i the same 
timq lorries were, seen hurrying away, with these food grains and 
release them somewhere, in Bowrahi to fill up boles and . hollows in 
Municipal lauds. A siguificant fact should he'noted in this connect¬ 
ion that the chairman of the Howrah Municipality happened to be 
a member of the Nazimuddin ..Ministry^ All |over the piovince sights 
like ' what was noticed at the Botanical. Garden affronted the least 
observant of men and women, giving birth to many to a ribaldry 
which the .future literary. collector will fiud pleasure in. 
Meanwhile, meu and women and children were made to feel that as they bad 
consented to be. reduced to beggary, they'could not be choosers of 
the amount and quality of food that the great Sarkar Bnkadur 
could dole out to them. This , food might introduce into their bodies 
germs of disease. Bob there was the department of Health in charge 
of Mr. Jalaluddin Ahmed to tight the attacks of disease. The sncoesB 
of the fight was brought out in reply to a question about the rate 
of malaria mortality in Bengal during the first four months of 1944. 
Government statisticians beginning with village Chowkidar, the symbol 
of law and' order in the rural areas of the country, could report 
the death of about two hundred, thousand (2. lakhs) of; people. The 
men^ wooien and children that have died before their time by feeding 
on 'diseased food grains, cannot be recalled to life. And it is useless 
today to continue controversy over the responsibiliw for the out¬ 
break Of diseases in Bengal. Our'people have a higher philosophy in 
dealing with' breakdowns of. civilized ' life like what. we have passed 
through during the last 26 months and more. They are convinced that 
God was in the disease and in the healing, and in the death. They 
have a homely way of expressing this thought. ‘As the serpent He 
bites ; as the Ojah, the healer of serpent bite, He heals. It would be 
for the Government of Ben^a) and the Ministry to choose the cap that 
would fit them. , , 
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No eonsuB ot 
deaths from 
these eiusea 


It Is not yet time to take a cecsas of the people that have died, class by 
class, employment by employment. The Namasudras who have drawn 
attention ware not only labourers, but they were 
agriculturists also Another class that has as griev* 
ously been affected were the fishermen whom the 
“boat removal" policy had already robbed of the 
means of their livelihood. The potters were another class of village 
artisans whose economic life had bsen rudely shaken by enamel and 
aluminium things. One-tenth of the population were landless labour¬ 
ers ; many of these bad been absorbed by the mmy employments 
opened by war activities, the building of air . fields, the laying out of 
new roads or the improvement of old roads making them fitter for 
the heavy war lorries, the building’ of camps spread all over the 
province to accommodate the innumerable personnel of the many 
departments called into being by the war. But the majority of these 
people have bad their ''home-keeping" instincts more developed than 
in other sections ; and except the more youthful amongst them, very 
few could be persuaded to leave their localities in search of these 
employments. It is these people and their dependents that were the 
first victims of the scarcity, finding in their, ill-nourished bodies the 
easiest points of attack. Tears and decades of malnutrition made 
members of this class victims of the least little disturbance to the 
balance in the province's economic life. ■' 


The bureaucracy knew of tbis dangerous state of \ things. But 
they could do nothing, because . there was not money enough in the 
treasury. The war has proved how this . talk was a 
Tears A drendea pretence, if not worse. Bernard Shaw during the 
of malnntriUoa last world war bad posed the question—how does it 
become possible to find the money for Was ing it in 
powder and shot, millions and hundred and thousand millions of it ? 
During twenty-five years of an uneasy peace the world could not 
find time to reply to tbis question. During the present war, during 
the five years of it, more money has been burnt. And leaders of 
thought have been telling us that the leaders of States will find it 
difficult to find a satisfactory reply to this question at the end of 
the present war. They have been telling us that' a return to the 
unemployment of the early thirties would compel people to believe 
that wars are a better work-getter than all the arts of peace; and 
if leaders of States * cannot make a better use of peace, then it is 
preferable that wars should become a permanent feature of our social 
life. 

In our ow® country dangerous thoughts like these may not in¬ 
fluence . conduct either of individuals or groups who can mould the 
, ' habits and thoughts of their neighbours. But famine 

Bow A wby has been to us as destruqtive of human wealth, 
they dio of the human capacity., to make wealthy as any 
wars can be- Our people have died, but their death 
has not enriched life, physically or spiritually; they . have ,died 
quietly. And the world has looked on tbis resignation with a pity 
that is akin to contempt. For the world cannot understand this 
acceptance of death with so little noise. Babindra Nath Tagore has des- 
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cribed the life of the mea and V7omen ''vrbo aooept death yrith Buoh 
resigriation. 

".There they stand, heads bowed. 

Mute ; on their pate faces chronicled the sufferings 
Of many centuries ; on their shoulders they bear burdens 
Which grow, carrying on, slowly, till life holds, 

And then they pass them to the children for generations. 

Fate they do not curse, nor complain, remembering the gods ; 

Men they do not blame, nor cherish any pity of love 
For themselves ; only a few grains of food they glean. 

And their tormented lives, somehow, keep alive. 

When even that meagre food some one robe, 

And hurts their life in blind might’s cruel oppression, 

They know not to whose door they will turn for justice; 

Calling on the God of the Poor, for once in their heaving sighs, 

Bilently they die.”—(rranslafcd by Dr, Amiya Chakravarty), 

■ This spirb of resignabion musb be tbe produob of a social experience. 
Those who desire bo pull oub the people of this country from their 
slough of despondence should make their first attempt to 
Mirit rf'realB- understand it. We have quoted from Sir William 
^ nation * Hunter’s Annals, of Rural Bengal the reasons why 
the Court of Directors could not understand the 
‘ quiet” that prevailed in Bengal during the 1770 famine. They oould 
not believe that men and women could die so quietly, and that in 
their millions* There has not been much of a ohange during the last 

175 years in tbe people of India. And tbe present generation of 

British rulers must have felt as their predeoessors had done when 
men and women and children oould be dying in the streets of 
Calcutta without cursing any body. We have' heard American soldiers 
saying that they could not understand the quiet that prevailed amidst 
scenes of desolation and death. Men and women in India who try 
to interpret the life and thought of their people to ths world outside 

haVe to find answers to questionings like these. Their quest for the 

key to this mystery will enable them to more successfully work out 
the programmes of relief and reconstruction that they have been trying 
to work out to make their people conscious of the value of human 
life, to rid them of the non-human aoceptanoe of defeat in the struggle 
for existence* 

Critics of Indian civilization have told, us that religious beliefs and 
practices have been responsible for the evolution of this oharacteriatio. 

Our predecessors had met these attacks in their own 
The new generat* present generation will have to find their 

answer weapons to meet this criticism. It may be that 

a certain section of them would prefer to throw over- 
hoard all that make for weakness or unatability in social life. It may 
be that Indian values that could not help people to preserve their 
political independence, to retain the self-respect of their national life— 
these do not deserve to livd, to influence the life of the millions who 
constitute the nation in India. These are controversial sabiects. And 
the majority of the men and women whom scenes of death and desola¬ 
tion have roused from their placid life may feel that these subjects 
may wait, but relief and rehabilitation of the shattered life of 
their people cannot wait. One can detect in them a sense of urgen¬ 
cy, a tenseness of conduct that raieo hopes of a more active genera- 
8 
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tion of social workers, more in touch with the cruelty of existence, 
more conscious of the injustices of social arrangements that call for 
a radical programme of work. 

But the famine has not allowed them to think out or work out 
these radical activities. They have been compelled to act and work 
within the context of the present order of things. 

stricken, some little solace to men and 
■errice women gasping for their last breath, is the one step 

now. The majority of these gently-nurtured people 
have never had any experience of death under such cruel circumstan¬ 
ces. This experience is not easy to stand with ordinary human nerves. 
The young men and women who have been attracted to the work 
initiated by relief organisations or have themselves organised relief 
organisations, those of them who will be able to see the work 
through, they will have gained a new character and a new strength 
that will ultimately contribute to the building up of new character and new 
strength in their people. It is nob to a mission of mercy that they were 
directing their energies. They had a social purpose that embraced 
all phases of life, that hoped to enrich these with new meanings. 
This mission of mercy is nothing new in Bengal’s recent history. 
Inspired by the life and ideals of Swami Vivokananda, young Bengal 
had on every occasion when an aot of God had devastated the country’s 
material life run with help to the relief of the afflicted and the needy. 
On occasions when men and women congregated in places called 

thereto by religious impulses and sentiments, young Bengal had 

organised service to them in many forms. Behind these activities 
was the larger vision of influencing the masses to think of their 
common motherland, of the shame and degradation of her political 
subjection, to imbibe inspiration from the few days passed in common 
for service to their common people. 

We still remember the shook of surprise that passed through 
the congregation of our common people when during the Swadeshi 

, days that synchronized with the agitation against the 

perverts human O'ttempt at the partition of Bengal by Lord Ourzon, 
nature so unused were they to havb ‘‘gentlemen’s sons” servo 

them, as they did during the “Ardhadoya Day” of 
1908, in the early months of that year. With traditions like these, it 
was easy for Bengalee young men and women to throw themselves 
into this mission of mercy. A Bengalee poetess, Mrs. Nirupama Devi, 
who has been conducting a relief and rehabilitation organisation 
about thirty miles south of Calcutta, gives voice to the pain and 
anguish of these days of 1943, and of the inspiration that h«<^ 
brought them to this work. 

“Humans die of hunger, 

There is none to Borrow for them. 

Except death there’s no other to which they can look forward to ; 

These are the men and women 

Who have no time to sorrow for their children who died untimely 
But must the next moment start roaming from door to door. 

Driven by hunger, driven uneatisfied. 

For, none is there to give them food. 

Quarrel for a morsel of food, fight to divide it, 

Kick and beat (one another) for a morsel of fond. 
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Conduct themaelves as beasts do, 

Parents stianpile their children (driven by hunger) 

Shame has lost all meaning for them, 

Hunger as wide as the world, 

Meanness as low : 

Stricken by living death, 

Alas I My Bharata, more dead than alive.” 

II) 'Was this oonsciousnesa of the shame and degradation of the 
country, represented by the helpless famine^strioken people, and the failure 
of the country to take care of them, to feed and cloths 
Relief & Brahmo them, that was the driving force of the many activities 
Sama] undertaken by men and women of Indian birth for the 

^ relief of their people. These feelings found voice in the 
poem of Mrs. Kirupama Devi. She was in charge of the relief work 
started by the Brahmo Samaj. This society of Hindus had parted 
from their parent stock for reviving the ideals and practices free from 
idolatry, and ridding it of the other crudities and absurdities like the 
caste system and untouchability, the interdict on sea voyage, on 
widow remarriage, that had crept into it and disabled it for purposes 
of self'defence against rival or competing societies. Baja Bam Mohun 
Boy was the founder of this brotherhood. Since those days, during 
the more than one hundred years of its existence, the Brahmo Samaj 
has ever been foremost in running to the help of men and women 
who had been afflicted by floods or famines, and other causes. It 
was the pioneer of modern social service activities in the country. 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, father of Babindra Nath Tagore, 
and Keshab Ohandra Sen were elders of the Samaj when these 
activities took a regular shape and form during the sixties of the 
last century. The Bam Erishna Mission under the inspired guidance 
of its founder, Swami Yivekananda, has imparted a new Impetus to 
serving God by serving his created beings. The Arya Samaj, founded 
by Swami Dayananda Saraswati, has ever been in the forefront of 
activities of relief called forth by the breakdown of normal social life 
under the Impact of natural calamities or social upheavals caused 
by human wickedness. The Servant of India Society of Poona, 

founded by Gopal Krishna Gokhale, followed these noble,traditions. 
During the 1943>44 famine in Bengal these organisations took their 
natural place in relief activities. Other organisations grew up in 

response to demands for the better organisation of relief. 

Of these the place of. honour should go to the Bengal Belief 
Committee, organized and conducted by merchants and traders 
of non-Bengalee origin who have made Bengal their second 

home. The President of 'the Committee was Sir Badridas Goenka, its 
secretary and treasurer was Sri Bhagirath Kanoria ; the majority of the 
managing committee came from this class. The Committee received a quick 
response from the country. It received more than twentyseven and half lakhs 
of rupees in cash ; and food-grains, clothes etc. valued at rupees ten lakhs. 

The other organisation that stepped into the breach was the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. Dr. Syamprasad Mukherjee was 
the guiding spirit of this relief work. Ha it was 
CommanallBm In whose voice rang throughout the country calling 

famine relief attention to the conditions of famine that threatened 

to decimate BengaL For reasons yet unexplained the 
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Govemmenb did not favour this broad-oasting of famine news either 
in India or outside. The Defence of India Rules were handy in 
gagging the expression of public feeling in this matter. And it required 
no little courage to defy this unwritten interdict. And when the his¬ 
tory of this peculiar reluctance of the Government came to be 
written the credit of weakening its rigours will go to Dr. Mukherjee. 
It is a misfortune that relief activities had to be organised on a com¬ 
munal basis in Bengal during this crisis in her life. The fact that 
this had to be dona reflected no credit on the people or on the Govern¬ 
ment or on the Ministry. It showed that there was something unhealthy 
in the atmosphere of the country. The majority of the relief orga¬ 
nisations have offered help ignoring credal differences. For, it is 
difficult to conceive of human nature being able to refuse food to 
people simply because they differed from the giver of help in respect 
of belief in certain ultimate problems of approach to God or the 
Creator. But in Bengal in the year 1943 the Muslim League Minis¬ 
try found it difficult to control the temptation of their followers in 
their declarations that they will have a big say in the distribution of re¬ 
lief, and the Muslims need not feel anxiety with regard to the condi¬ 
tions of destitution that had invaded their homes. This assurance 
must explain why Muslim initiative for organisation for the relief of 
famine did not come out as prominently as that supplied by other 
communities. The unfortunate effect of reserving amounts of help to 
Muslims made in one or two statements of Mr. Jinnah, the per¬ 
manent president of the All-India Muslim League, was seen in the 
organisation of relief on communal lines. The bitterness of feeling 
roused by instances of communal discrimination that characterized certain 
activities of the Ministry in Bengal and its supporters was reflected in relief 
organisations. It would be recognising the presence of a poison in our social 
system to take note of this fact. We have seen statements submitted to the 
Famine Enquiry Commission wherein instances of communal discrimination 
in the matter of relief have been cited. It is difficult to judge in 
matters like these. But the fact that such grievances could be given 
expression to is symptomatic of a disease in the body politic. 

And against the background of such a disruption of natural human 
relationships, the relief organisations had to carry on their work. 

Only men and women who were actually in charge 
The women’s of the operations could explain the difficulties of such 

organisations a state of feeling, of suspicion and irritation They 

could only tell us how such feelings placed handicaps 
in their way, in carrying relief to people, in creating trust among 
those whom Government incompetence and the greed of traders and 
manufacturers had thrown on the roadside as objects of pity. The 
majority of the men and women receiving doles were householders 
in a small way, possessed of a strong sense of self-respect in the 
little concerns of their life. It was not an easy job to make these 
men and women accept charity and not feel humiliated in the process. 
It was no easy task to create hopes in hearts from where all hopes 
appeared to have departed, to put courage and self-respect in them. 
We can only hope that the men and women who had launched the 
relief operations had been able to approach their unfortunate neighbours 
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nob as banefaobora bub as partners in a greab work of repenbenoe on 
the parb of society for having failed to do its duty by them, for 
having allowed ' things to happen that disrupted the peace and the poor 
little arrangements of their home-keeping existence. The women’s 
organisations that grew up in different parts of the province in 
response to the situation where women were the worst sufferersi 
could bring the touch of nature that made the whole world kin. The ' All- 
India Women’s Conference, guided by -Mrs. Yijoy Luxmi Pundit, and the 
Mahila ^ Atmaraksha Samiti, the Women’s Self-Protection League, were the 
moat vivid expressions of this oonoern. The organisers of the Samiti 
soon realised that "everything which they (women) held dear—their 
homes, their children, their families had begun to disintegrate”, to 
quote words from a report issued in the third week of December, 
>1943. As the crisis deepened this realisation forced itself into the 
consciousness of increasing numbers of women in what is called the 
"middle class”. And a net-work of women's organisations grew up 
all over the province. 

A Government • of Bengal publication entitled— Fa- 
ImmeiiBity ol mine & the Government —indicated for us the 

tbe disaster immensity of the crisis in the following words :— 

► ■ 

Of the 91 sub-divieione in the province 89 subdivieions nith an area of 21,66') 
square miles and a population of ' 89.9 milliona were moat severely affected by 
the distreea. Seven other subdivisions with an area of 7,264 square miles and a 
population of 45 milions were badly affected, while 18 other eubdivieione with 18,193 
square miles in area and a population of 18 milions were affected to some extent. 
The remaining 37 subdiviaione with an airea of 85,?0i cquare milea and a popu¬ 
lation of about 21 milions were hit by high prices only and not by real scarcity, 
as these were more or less self-aupporting or surplus areas. 

Faced- by a situation of irretrievable disaster these non-official 
organisations could bub do libtle. The whole of the oolleotions made 
by them ^ could not be more than a orore of 
' rel^Woiiipare'd as their publiehed reports show. The 

to private charity Government in Bengal 'did spend rupees ten crores, 
a little over eight crores as the pamphlet quoted 

from, shows. A little over four crores were spent in gratuitous 

relief; about one and half crores of rupees in test relief work; 

about three crores in agricultural and land improvement loans. This 
money was spent during 1942-43 and 1943-44. Four crores of people, 
two-thirds of the population of the province, were affected by condi¬ 
tions of famine. And ten crores of rupees, a hundred million of 

rupees spent by the State, cannot he regarded as too generous 

for the needs of the situation." These eleven crores spent by tbe 
State and tbe non-official organisations could not have saved the 
four crores of men, women and children who had been pushed into 
famine. We will never know the amount spent by private charity 
in helping the distressed and the dispossessed.' They must ^ave been 
many times what was’ spent by the Stats and the relief organisa¬ 
tions. It is this charity that is the core of all relief measures in 

all countries when "acts of God" or acts of Nature or acts of men, 

upset society’s arrangements for feeding and clothing its members. The 
record of this charity is not found in any book written by man. 

- The givers of this charity are content with the feeling that in the 
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Book of Fate (his good work is related in characters not of human 
make. 

The six millions of men and women who have fallen victims to 
famine and pestilence accompanying famine cannot return thanks for 
what was done to keep them alive. The others who 
Help came from have come out of the cruel test with bodies wrecked and 

far & near minds weakened, cannot express what they feel with 
regard to their benefactors* The majority of them 
cannot understand why they should have been thrown on public 
charity. On their behalf the awakened section of the Bengalee people, 
10 or 12 per cent of the whole population, can express gratefulness 
that cannot find adequate language to express it. From far and 
near this help came. The Arya Samaj from the Punjab came with 

experience and organisation that had fought famine and pestilence in 
■.many an area in India during the seventy-five years of its existence. 
The Servant of India Society came from Poona with identical exper¬ 
ience and organisation to succour the people in rural Bengal. The 

Marwari Belief Society of Calcutta, generous and active in relief 
activiiies wherever distress called for them, directed its experience to 
this work long before the Government had awakened to its responsibi¬ 
lities in the matter, ^be South Indian Evacuee Belief joined forces 

with the Navabidhan Belief Mission to form the Calcutta Belief 

Committee to take part in the fight against famine. The Muslim Chamber 
of Commerce organised and controlled by non-Bengalee Muslims doing 
business in Bengal with its headquarters at Calcutta had its relief work 
for separately looking after, the distressed amongst their community. 
The Communist party of India have made their peace with the Government 
and was busy organizing relief Committees, sponsored by the Government. 
The Friends’ Ambulance Unit, organised by the Quakers of Britain, 
whose leader, Mr. Horace Alexander, had for years been a friend of 
Mahatma Gandhi sharing his beliefs and sympathising with his acti¬ 
vities for India’s fight for freedom, established a net-work of relief centres 
that took the members to the most unapproachable parts of the province. 
The value of help that they rendered to Bengal, it is not for us to 
evaluate in words. In silent gratefulness the Indian publicist records 
the fact that such help came from a section of the people in whose name 
and on whose behalf the ruling classes of their country profess to hold 
political power over forty crores of men, women and children. The 
living experiences of the members of the Friends’ Unit must have told 
them what a mass their ruling classes have made of affairs in' India. 
Famine supplied evidence of the bankruptcy of statesmanship that had 
claimed to act as the “trustees" of a people's fate and fortune. 
Perhaps, no foreign rule can make good the claims made by Britishers. 
It would ease the world’s conscience if they accepted this verdict of 
history and retired from an impossible position. 

The long argument carried on in the pages above has for its 
purpose the bringing into a focus all the conditions of desolation 
The masges of Bl'itish methods of administration, exploitation 

Britain do not and enlightenment have more unconsciously than cons- 

underataud ciously brought into the life of India. We are prepared 

to believe that British administrators did the best 
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for ns according to the light vouchsafed to them by their history. 
But the time has come to say on behalf of India that the lessons 
of that history applied to India have gone all wrong. In their own 

country, the ruling classes of Britain have been able to keep their 

people quiet by the glory and splendour of an empire over which the 
sun was represented as never setting; the disruption of Britain’s 
social life during the latter half of the ISth century and first half of 
the 19th that drove millions of men, women and children to the 
workhouses or to the factories and the mines—the history of this 
desolation the masses of Britain have just come to understand. But 
they have accepted that history, knowing that its steps cannot be 
retraced. It was a bad dream that had ’ better be forgot. And they 
had no time, nor the power of understanding to judge of the things 
that were being done in their name by their ruling classes in a 
country so far off, beyond seven seas and thirteen rivers, to describe 

the distance between India and Britain with the help of an Indian 

idiom. They were misled by signs of wealth flowing into the country 
through the ports of London and Liverpool in which they had so 
little share. An since the beginning of the present century, the compe¬ 
tition of the United States, Germany, and Japan in the trades and 
industries of the world, has created bead-aches for the ruling classes 
of Britain, has created conditions of unemployment in the country 
that leave the masses of that country unconcerned with what happens 
to the "dependent'’ countries of the empire. The two world wars have 
increased this tendency quite naturally. And those who think or say 
that the masses of Britain have been roused to their responsibilities 
to the peoples of the "dependent" empire by the big shaking up 
imparted by the failures and successes of the present war, by bring¬ 
ing them face to face with the issues of peace and war embracing 
the whole world, these observers appear to be going against ordinary 
human nature which' thinks first of its own interests and of its 
dependents. And, after the present war the ordinary man and woman 
of every country will have many headaches of their own to think of. 
This note of caution may appear to be cynical, unidealistic. But the 
people of most nations, the broad masses of them, have been made 
BO by their disappointments with what their rulers had said and done. 

In India also, apart from the depression caused by food shortage 
over wide areas of the country, from Bengal to Travanoore, Cochin and 
MaUbar where men and women were said to have had 
Lord Wavell aa to live on 2—3 ozs. of food grains a day—in our coun- 
eeonomie aavlonr try frustration wide and deep afflicted the . people as 
they closed the year of 1943 With under-nourished 
bodies they could not have had vigorous minds to combat the negative 
policy of the Linlithgow Government. Even when a new Governor- ■ 
General came in the person of Lord Wave!!, who was made the ruler of 
India from its defence-organiser aa the Commander-in-chief, no hope 
etnerged of a political solution that would pull out the people from 
the slough of despondence into which they bad been pushed or into 
which they had fallen from their own weakness and incapacity. The 
new Governor-General by his dramatic appearance into the midst of 
the famine-stricken people of Bengal, by moving army help for the 
relief of the famine-stricken people, supplied the key-note to bis adminis- 
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tration •which ia to be economio renewal and re*con8truotion» and not 
any political advance. In the last volume of the Annual Registpr^ we 
have tried to show the genesis of this programme which may be 
compared to rear-guard action undertaken by a retreating army. The 
talk of this economio progress is the last attempt of a bureaucracy 
to hold on to the reins of power, to prolong their irresponsible 
authority to as long a time as circumstances allowed,' 

Writing after about twelve months of the developments that form 
the subject matter of the study embodied in the present volume, we 
cannot record any improvement in the political situation in the coun¬ 
try. The British authorities have declared more than once that they 
could not think of doing anything in India till the end of the war. 

And, meanwhile, behind the scenes Committees appointed by the 
Government have been drawing up blue-prints of how India should be 
organised In the economio field, how the ties that bound her interests 
to the policies and practices of British capitalism could be tightened. 
With all the good will in the world, India cannot rid herself of the 
feeling that these blue-prints framed by foreign experts cannot serve 
her interests, cannot be to her ultimate good. This suspicion is a 
product of British policy pursued through the two hundred years of 
administration and exploitation. 

The controversy carried on' with regard to the best method of enlighte- 
ment of the disposal and use of the more than 1,000 crorea of rupees 
worth of sterling balances accumulated in London in the accounts of 

, India has been exciting attenti^. n. This huge amount has 

Ster grown out of the purchases made by the Government of 

re-payment Britain in India to meet their war-time necessities of raw 
materials of which our country held some sort of a 
monopoly. India ia being consoled with the declaration that she was 
now a creditor country, having Britain as her debtor, that this posi¬ 
tion will be giving her strength to pull her weight in the market 
place of affairs; that the sterling balances will enable India to buy 
from western countries, specially from Britain, those capital goods, 
machine tools, big and small, that will enable hereto build up her 
own industries and forge ahead as one of the leading industrial 
nations of the modern world. These declarations do not appear to 
be carrying much hope to the Indian industrialists who believe that 
there was something up the sleeves of their British rivals which 
cannot be to India’s profit. They appear to think that if the sterling 
balances are allowed to be used in the way that is desired by 
India, she will have won a power to bargain in the markets of the 
world for the purchase of capital goods. The insistence by Britain 
that the sterling balances can be made available to India by Britain 
Belling her goods, whether for the establishment of heavy industries, or 
for consumption by the people of India, this insistence has been creat¬ 
ing suspicion and distrust. It is being felt that it is not just that 
India should not be allowed to use her own money in the way she 
thought beat, that Britain, her debtor, should be dictating the way 
in which the debt should be paid, that India should not have the 
choice of the markets in which she will be making her purchases of 
capital goods. As we write, this argument does not appear to have 
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oapital goods* As we write, this argument does not appear to have' 
reached the plane of settlement even with the visit of the Pinanoa 
Member in the Government of India to Britain. More of bitterness 
we can apprehend if the controversy is carried on in the shape and 
form that it has taken. There are hints and suggestions that by some 
financial jugglery the sterling balances will be made to disappear, as 
appeared -to have been the case during the settlement of accounts after 
the last great war. 

One bright idea that .has been featured in this connection is that 
the defence of India and the expenses in this behalf should be the 
n charge of the people of India; that Britain having 

Bov theM debts . borne during two hundred years the burden and res- 
dlaappear ponsibility for the defence of this country should now 
be relieved of these, as India is on the way of 
attaining her status as a Dominion; that if the people of India were 
serious with regard to their demands for Swaraj\ self-rule, they could 
not expect Britain to arrange and pay for their defence organisations. 
Even during the present war, the attempted invasion of India by Japan 
has put a new complexion on the whole question of the division of 
of expenses as between India and Britain in the campaigns in the 
eastern borders of this country. Japan’s war is as much India's as 
it is Britain’s. For, it cannot be contended with reason that Japan 
would have had no reason to attack India if British and other Allied 
forces bad not been present here ; if India had not been made a base 
of operations directed against Japan. Because, it is well-known that 
Japan’s world strategy of. domination embraced within its sweep the 
country that had given birth to the Buddha whose religion has in 
various ways influenced life and conduct in the land of the rising sun* 
It may be yet unascertained what the amount of expenses would be 
that can be legitimately placed on the Indian exchequer. It may yet 
he that the sharing of the expenses as between India and Britain 

for the .Burma campaign is a matter of argument. But there is no 

possibility of doubt that India would bear the major portion of this 
expense. And, in the accounting of these expenses, the major part of 
India’s sterling balances Wd in London may be made to diminish or 
totally evaporate. There are other bright ideas that might play their 
tricks in the final settlement of this question. 

These bright ideas can have their birth and growth in an atmos¬ 
phere of distrust and suspicion that is unhappily prevalent in the 
relationship between India and Britain. We have to 
Uatnal ^snsplclon accept the situation, and put the best face on the 

dla^t matter. The world appears to have done so in the 

same spirit. No way is visible except two—that India 

shall win her freedom or Britain . shall dragoon India into silence. 

There cannot be any doubt that Asia and the world cannot reach 
stability until this unnatural relation between India and Britain is 
ended. In things small and things great the two countries cannot 
judge each other with charity, with absence^^of ill-feeling. This was 
illustrated in the booklet published by the ‘'authority” of the Govern¬ 
ment in India entitled—“Congress Besponsihility for the Disturbances— 
1942-’43.'’ and the “Beply” Gandbiji sent to it from bis “Detention 
9 
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Camp”, dated the 15th July» 1943. Th^‘ GoTernmant.^ pamphlet was 
publiehed in the second week of February, 1948; its preface had .been 
written on the 13th February by, or appeared in the name of. Sir 
Bobert Tottenham, Additional Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, that iSi three days' after the ecmmencement of 
Gandhiji's fast. In this letter Gandhiji has charged the writer of the 
pamphlet with tearing “sentences and. phrases' from their^ context’^ to 
add plausibility to his interpretation of the sayings and doings of the 
leaders of the Oongress among whom was Gandhiji" at their head. By 
quoting from his writings in the fiaryan and. interviews with foreign 
correspondents published in the same weekly; Gandhiji^ has built up 
a case that challenged the one made in the pamphlet. . Sir Bobert 
Tottenham in acknowledging its receipt did not care to meet Gandhiji’s 
charges, but brushed these aside with the remark that the Govern¬ 
ment was convinced that Congress leadership was defeatist in intent 
and would have proved so in action if it had been allowed to have 
its way with the Indian administration. The intolerance of the writer 
was proved in the following lines quoted from the first para of the 
Home Department reply dated October 14th, 1943:' 

"At the outset, I am to remind you that the document in question was publish¬ 
ed for the information of the public and not for the purpose of convincing you 
or eliciting your defence. It was supplied to you only at your own request, and in 
forwarding it Government neither invited nor desired your comments upon it," 

The spirit that lay behind the. words quoted above has been the 
spirit of British administration in India, one of arrogance, of im¬ 
patience with criticism. This spirit sorts ill with the declarations made 
on behalf of the “United Nations" in appealing to the conscience of the 
world. This arrogance and impatience, cannot smooth the way of 
reconciliation that both India and Britain most seek if their relation 
of about two centuries were not to crush into desolation, if they desired 
to play in the future a part of rich co-operation for the advancement of 
human good. 

The recognition of the seat of evil is widespread both' in India 
and in Britain. Daring the middle of July, 1943, two statements 
, appeared, the signatories of both of which were leaders 
appeaMo^renew- the Christian Churches. The first was addressed 

al of faith British Council of Churches to the National 

Christian Church of India, in course of which they 
expressed the distress caused by the “long-continued political deadlock 
and deterioration of relations between the two peoples.”' This message 
I was sent together with a oovering letter from the President of the 
British Council of Churches, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the highest 
dignitary of the State Church of Britain. The message recognized and 
admitted that • ..beneath the political' difficulties there are soreness and 
alienation deeply rooted in history iwhose ultimate causes are moral 
and spiritual. We admit a share in these for which in spite of the 
devoted services of many, the British people as a whole must accept 
responsibility." 

The other statement was made by a number of British missionaries 
resident in India embodying an appeal to all parties in the country 
to make an entirely new approach to the political problem. The 
signatoxieB did nob make any claim that they had any “authority to 
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speak on behalf of the whole body of British missionaries'* in India, 
bub they had reasons ‘*to believe that the opinion” which they held 
was “widely shared." Bub with all their anxiety to help, the signa* 
tories ■ could not make any concrete suggestion for “the restoration ol 
good will and the attainment of a settlement acceptable to all classes 
in India", 

Almost in the same order of help was that which could have come from 
Mr. ' Phillips, “Personal Bepresentative .in India” of the President of 
the United States who desiring to meet Gandhiji and 
ThePbilUps other leaders of the Congress had applied to the 
episode “appropriate authorities”, that is, the Government of 

Lord Linlithgow, for the requisite permission. The 
latter' could not see their way to grant this permission. This refusal 
was interpreted at the time as part of British policy whioh could nob 
allow to be raised “unjustified hopes in Indian > circles of U. S. 
intervention in ' tbs Indian controversy”. Mr. Phillips had sought for 
permission before he went' to his country temporarily, with a view 
to get the Congress view point which along with others he would have 
to report on for the Information - of his chief, the President of the 
U. B. A. -Since then, Mr. Phillips appears to have submitted his 
interpretation of men and things in India to President Boosevelt. 
These have ‘ somehow found their place * in a certain section of the 
Press 'of that country. The Indian public -have had to be satisfied 
with extracts from these. It appeared that Mr.' Phillips had said 
certain things not quite complimentary to British policy , and practice 
in India. These have moved the Foreign Department of the Government 
of India to request the Government at London to declare Mr, Phillips 
as no longer acceptable to the Delhi.Simla-Government as a represent' 
ative of the President of the U.' 8. A. This interdict may be inter¬ 
preted as a declaration by the British Government that they desired 
to be left alone with their Indian argument to be carried on by them 
in' their own way, unaided by any foreign power, however friendly 
it might be- 

The Phillips episode is one other example of the inherent con¬ 
flict between the self-respect of India and the interests of Britain as 
.an imperialist power. Those amongst ns in India 
Why Government hoped that the Government of the U. S. A. 

lOT^reeonell^tlon President, would intervene in the settlement 

of-the Indo-British differences knew nob the forces 
that really determined international amity or enmity. In the ^^present 
case, it 'could not be expected that One of the leaders of the United 
Nations” would be going out of its way to set right relations that 
had got awry between another leader of the same group of Powers 
and a “subo^inate” administration of the latter. Only, on one con¬ 
dition could the former interfere—in the .case where the recalcitrance 
of the “subordinate” administration was so organized and so 
violent that it stood in the way of the “United Nations" win¬ 
ning the war. In the case of India, the revolting spirit of, the 
people had not had the support of the Government in India which had 
succeeded in smothering a wide movement of anti-Govemment acti¬ 
vities in the coarse of about three months during the latter half 
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ol 1942. By its snoceas in this' campaign of repreaaion' the Govern¬ 
ment bad demonstrated that it still ,oommanded physical power to 
stifie signs of revolt, that a vast majority of the Indian people' did 
not support those activities that bad tried to upset the system of 
administration which had disrupted in so many ways the norma and 
forms of Indian life, which had disrupted the agricultural cum-in-; 
dnstrial economy of the country-^the economy that had made the 
"wealth of Ind.” The August-September-October disturbances of 1942 
might have bad a demonstrative value. But the British administra-' 
tion did suppress 'these quite easily,, and thereby proved to. the world 
that its hold over the country was as strong as ever. 

The British Government could adopt this attitude because the 
war in Europe had turned in its favour. Writing in December, 1944, 
on developments in the war situation that bad taken. 

Germany at ' place since July, 1948, it would be unrealistic to. 
bay confine attention to the last six months, of that 

year.' Today Germany is encircled on three - sides 
of her territories ; many of the bastions of her “Fortress Euro^a” .have 
fallen down; many of her allies have got out of the war.. It may 
be that her army corps are still fighting on foreign soil. But the 
landing of Anglo-American forces in Cherbourg, and the rolling back of 
German contingents from France, has put a new compleuon . on the 
war in Europe The capture of Borne has demonstrated that Italy has 
practically gone out of the war, though Signor Mussolini may be 
Uving “somewhere" in north Italy almost as a refugee. Air attacks 
on Germany have increased in number and intensity. We. have seen 
an estimate that gave an idea of the load of bombs that are being 
dropped on the Beich. In August, 1943, were dropped 3,575 tons.; 
in Beptember 8,190 tons ; in October 5,633 tons. This was all day-. 
light bombing in which the TJ. S. A. Air Force specialises as the British 
does in night bombing. The following from Foreign Affairs, January,. 
1944, indicated what the purpose of theqe air attacks was : 

*‘The air attack plainly is envisaged now not as supplying a knock-out blow 
to Germany but as a meant of Bofteuing her up for an invasion acrosa Channd. 
Binoa the beginning of the war the majority of American senior officers have 
feit that a oross-Channel invasion was, all things considered, the beet and the most 
sure way to bring Germany to her knees. They considered the Mediterranean 
operations and the ait offensive ss ‘softening* and diversionary operations prelimi¬ 
nary to that one end. 

Againsk that Day Germany has not been idle in preparing. In 
Bussia she has bad to make “strategio withdrawal in great depth and 
on a broad front." Finland and Bumania and Bui- 
German garia have gone out of the war. Between July and 

8trategr late November 1943, the Bussians re-occupied 1,40.000 

' square miles of their own territory; the battle 

hnes were approaching the pre-1939 frontiers. Most of-the credit of this 
success must belong to Bussia alone. The dictator of the Soviet has 
fashioned the Sta^ of the Federation into a mighty machine for 
war, both defensive and offensive. Though during the last niv 
months of 1943 the second front* so mnoh desired by the Bussians 
to be opened by the Anglo-American forces did not come into hain g, 
the High Command of Germany could not ignore the possibilities of 
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such a danger. Therefore did they shorten their battle lines in Bussia. 
An authority on German strategy writing in the Picture Post of 
October 30,1943, on the "last chance” of Germany indicated the need 
of such a tactic. 

“Thus from the German etandpoint the most pressing problem of all is the 
formation of new stratagio reserres, and this can only be undertaken at the cost of 
shortening the eastern front......That is the core of the German military problem.” 

The same writer has also tried to point out to the cause which 

was responsible for the failure of Germany to break up Bussian 

resistance even though her forces had penetrated so 
German^olgb Bussian soil. He thinks that this penetra- 

Command^ tion became a handicap to the Germans. It is no 
doubt true that she had forced her way into the Oauca* 

sian mountains, bad gone as far east as the Volga, but she could 

not break the military machine that Marshal Stalin bad built up. 

"...In Russia the German General Staff lost its sense of distance. And while 
the Panzer divisions chased over the boundless Bussian plains as far as Moscow 
and tstalingrad without forcing a decision, the German Command lost measure 
of another element of strategy : Time." 

Another authority, the military and naval oorrea* 
German "Heart* pondent of the New York Herald Tribune, has also 
land” approached made the same deductions from the Study of events 
happening in Burope. 

"...The object of German strategy from this time on mnetbe to gain time—time 
for the United Nations ^to sirken of the bloodshed, time for dissensions to arise 
among them, time for political shifts of power in Germany herself which may make 
it possible for her to eecure better terme. The German ‘Heartland’, without which 
Germany cannot go on fighting, may be described as the territory of Germany 
itself, western and central Poland, Demark, the Low Countries, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, northern Jugoslavia, Austria, Luxembourg, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and part of France. Tbie central and vital area muat be held. Once 
it is invaded, the beginning of the end ia at hand." 

. This interpretation of events has been borne out by the invasion 
of the continent by Anglo-American forces.. And Germany appears to 
be fighting with her back to the waU. From the 
The Teheran west these allied armies are trying to break into 

Conference Germany. ■ From the east the Soviet forces have been 

breaking into Hungary. There appears to be a race 
between these two invading forces as to who shall reach the “heartland” 
of Germany first. Twelve months have passed by since those words 
were written, but the leaders of the “United Nations” do not appear 
to be sickening with bloodshed; they have managed to keep intact 
their nnity of purpose which is the elimination of Germany’s power 
for, mischief from the life of Europe. The foreign secretaries of the 
U. S. A., of Britain and of the Soviet met at Moscow to straighten 
out any differences that might be still lingering in the minds of the 
leading Powers of the world. President Boosevelt, Mr. Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin met at Teheran to put the coping stone on their 
structure of alliance. At the end of it they issued a declaration to the 
peoples whom war has caught in its tentacles. This should have a place 
in the Register : 

»\ye—the President of the U. 8., the Prime Minister of Great Britain, and the 
Premier of the Soviet Union—have shaped and confirmed our common policy. We 
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exprese our determinatioit that our uationa ahall work together in the war and in 
the peace that will follow. . . . ^ , 

“We have concerted our plane for the destruction of the German forces. We 
have reached complete agreement as to the scope and timing of operations which 
will be undertaken from the east, west and south. The common understanding 
which we have here reached guarantees that victory will be onre. No power can 
prevent our destroying the German armies by land, their U-boats by sea, and their 
air plants from the air. Our attacks will bo relentless and increasing. 

“We are sure that our concord will make it an enduring peace. We recognize 
fully the supreme responsibility resting upon us and all the United Nations to make 
a peace which will command the good will of the world and banish war for many 
generations. We have surveyed the problems of the future. We shall seek the co* 
operation of all nations, large and small, whose people are dedicated to the elimina¬ 
tion of tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance. We will welcome them as 
they choose to come into a world family of democratic nationa. We look to the 
day when all peoples of the world may live free lives untouched by tyranny, and 
according to their varying deaires and their own conacienoee. We came here with 
hope and determination. We leave here friends in fact, in spirit and in purpose. 

This declaration had reference primarily to affairs in Europe 
disturbed by German ambitious. But the ‘‘United Nations/' tbeit 
leaders, bad another enemy to take account of. In 
The Cairo fighting this enemy the help of Russia could not be 

Conlerenee had. Therefore, there 'was a meeting of President 

Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill,, and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, held at . Cairo, ^he decisions of this conference were made 
known to the world in the following declaration. 

“The military missions have agreed on future operations against Japan. The 
three great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish the aggreesion of 
Japan. They covet no gain and have no thought of territorial expansion. 

“It is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied since 1941, and that all territories stolen 
from China shall be restored. Japan will be expelira from all other territories taken 
by violence and greed. In due course Korea shall become free and independent. 

"With these objects in view, the three Allies, in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will persevere in the serious and prolonged 
operations necessary to procure the unconditional surrender of Japan." 

The promises made and the hopes expressed at Cairo cannot 
be be said to have taken shape since tbe next twelve months. It is. 

true that an invasion of India by Japan has been 
Fight against . beaten back in course of which places in the Naga 
Japan hills and in the little State of Manipur have found 

mention in modem world- history. Eifty years back 
there was an attempt made by the ruling classes of Manipur to throw 
off the trammels of British authority; and Manipur through Tikendra- 
jit, general of the army, showed to the world that heroism still 
lingered in the hills of the State that bad in times beyond memory, 
during the Mahabharatan age, flit through Indian history. Seven hund¬ 
red miles south in the Arrakan area, British attempts to drive the 
Japanese were abortive, and remain so even in December, 1944. This 
part of the battle front being a British responsibility, the failure to make 
good can be explained by the fact that Britain was so engaged in Europe to 
be able to divert any major forces to the Indian Ocean area. It is 
true that the U. S. commander, Major-General Stillwell, was making. 
things hum in a part of Indo-Buima frontiers with the help of bis 
Chinese troops, aided by U. S. 10th Air Force. But the main credit 
for the fight against Japan must go to the combined forces of U. S. 
marines, Australian and New Zealand divisions commanded by General 
MaoAxthor, The New Gjiinea and New Geoigia positions of Japan bad 
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been all bu6 liquidated. Babanl, the key Japanese base in tbis area, 
still held. , But it appears to have been rendered inoffensive. For, we 
have not heard that from this stronghold Japanese forces have issued 
to halt any of the offensives that under General MaoArthur’s direct¬ 
ion wer» approaching the Marianas and the Marshal islands where since 
1919 Japan had been building various neats of offense and defense. 
Blit the main American efforts were' directed by Admiral. Nimitz with 
his headquarters at Pearl Harhour against Japanese positions in the 
mid-Paoifio. Carrier task forces hammered at Japan’s ''unsinkable air¬ 
craft carriers’*—the islands of Micronesia.” In the heart of these stood 
Truk, >8 "impregnahle” as Nature and man could make it. It is a 

group of eleven hilly, defensible islands set in a 30-mile wide langoon 

and encircled by a coral reef. These islands can be shelled by capi¬ 
tal ships standing off the reef, can be bombed down from the air. 
There have been one' .or two attacks on Truk reported in the Press. 
But it appears that this Japanese base has been neutralized or made 

useless to the Japanese. - For, we have to record that from Australia 

General MacArthui has been able to mount an attack on the Philip¬ 
pine islands, on the island of Leyete, without being troubled by 
Babaul or Truk. We can now regard Japan’s 1942 thrust at Australia 
as part, of a delaying action only. Japanese bases in the heart of the 
mid-Paciffc have not been able to halt the destructive activities directed 
hy Admiral Nimitz from his 5,000 miles distant headquarters at Pearl 
Harbour. 

From this study it becomes possible to say that both in Europe 
and in Asia, the Axis Powers, Germany and Japan, appear to be 
fighting on the defensive. How long they will be 
Sorrews & suffer- able to prolong the war, only the future oan say. It 

lugs of Cbiaa ig only in China that Japan appears to be making some 

headway. On the 7th of July, 1943, China celebrated 
a memorable anniversary : San Ch’ i —“Triple Seven”, or the seventh 
day of the seven month of the seventh year of resistance to Japan. 
She had fought almost alone for these years ; her strategy of‘'selling 
space for time” was not yet vindicated. Two terrible famines had 
swept Honan and Kwantung. The price level was 67 times the pre¬ 
war level ; there was the "hunger of vast armies for medicines and 
munitions”, as there was the growing paralysis of transport. During 
the last twelve months since the declaration of Cairo, things have 
worsened in China. The recall of General Stillwell, the U. S.-born 
Chief ^ of Staff of the Generalissimo, drew attention to this. The 
world's Press was plastered with news that the Chiang Eai-shek 
regime was mediaeval, effete and reactionary ; that instead of fighting 
the Japinese it has been conservhig its forces and resources for the 
final brush-up with the Chinese communists ; that an influential 
sector of the ruling class in China was in league with the Japanese 
•and their Chinese supporters. From Moscow issued the voice of im¬ 
patience with Chinese ways of doing things, with the failure of the 
Chiang Eai-shek regime to make it up with the Chinese communists 
at this supreme hour of crisis in the modern life of the country. In 
October-November, 1943, China was one of the great Powers of the 
world, one of the “Big Four”—^the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, and China. As we write, this position seems to have 
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been lost by her; afe leaef; we do nob hear ib from' the lips of 
British public men and pnblioists. ' And at the eighth of l^er - 

war with Japan, China appears to have lost caste with the moulders 
of public opinion in the 'modem world. We in India can be obser¬ 
vers only of these developments in international politics, in the making 
and re-making of Great Powers, 

As we close the survey of things Indian, and things extra-Indiani in our 
attempt to understand and explain these, we cannot shake off the influence 
of the air of frustration that hovers ’ over the world. The 
Hopeless hope system of administration that prevails in India has 

in India done nothing to enlist the heart' and mind of the 

Indian people on the side of the "United Nations”; 
the enthusiasm and spirit of adventure that inform the life and 
conduct of the leading nations of. the world are absent from India. 
Dissatisfaction with this order of things is becoming unhealthy, because 
it cannot find an outlet of expression.' With a sense of fatality the 
masses of the people appear to be watching the shape of things, 
without hope and without any elation,- Famine, pestilence, under¬ 
nourishment, these do not generate hope and elation. The classes who 
have been fighting for a better and more self-respecting life for their 
people appear to have accepted defeat at the hands of the bureau¬ 
cracy. But all hope is not lost as long as there are men amongst us 
who dare walk alone, braving the thunder a^d the rain. The generation 
of them who since the beginning of this century have been, witnesses 
to the lashing of the waves of national feeling and their retirement 
into the troughs of depression, they do not lose hope. -, And the men 
and women who have followed' them into paths of danger and sacri¬ 
fice, they do not lose hope.. And in the inspiration of that memory, 
drawn by the vision of a renovated life for their people, they' hope 
and work.—( Sptcially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deh ). 



The Council of State 

Monsoon Session-^New Delhi—2nd to Slat August 1943 

, Congratulations TO Lord Wavbll 

The Council of State, which began its monsoon session at New Delhi 
on the 2nd. August 1S48 decided, on the suggestion of the President, Sir Manekji 
Dadabhoy, to Bend congratulations to Field Marshall Vicount Wavell, a former 
member of the Council of State on his appointment as Viceroy of India. Fandit 
Kumru thought the Gonncil’s congratulations might have other implications, and 
to him, the course suggested by the President, seemed to be rather unusual. 
Pandit Kunzru further said it was not an unimportant matter as some members 
had tried to make it. Such an action should only be taken if there was unanimity. 
If the Chair had consulted Party leaders before, it would have been better. They 
could not look at the matter from a purely personal point of view.^ They had to 
take the political aspect into consideration. Borne of them had criticised his appoint¬ 
ment. It would be unfair to those members, if a message was sent, purporting 

to be from all sides of the Bouse. They could only join in sending a message if 

they were satisfied on the political side. He was sure if the President asked the 
Council to drop the message, the Council would agree to do so. As regards 
Viscount Wavell, he said, it was the earnest wish that he might succeed where others 
had failed. Mi. P. N. Sapru said that they knew nothing about Viscount 
Wavell'a politics. He might prove to be a good etatesman, or equally, be might 

prove to be a bad one. 4 question of principle was involved and they could not 

prejudge him and offer him congratulations. They were not concerned with perso¬ 
nalities but with politics. The President reminded ^e Bouse that he bad not 
mentioned a word about politics in his original motion. He had forty years of 
experience of the work of the Council and was not going to introduce any politics 
in the message which was to be cabled. Thereupon, Pandit Kumru and bis party 
withdrew their opposition and the motion was adoptra against great applause. 

Differencr in Pan of Army Officers 

8rd. AIJQCSTThe Council of State to-day rejected by 24 votes, to 10, Pt. H. N, 
Kunzru’s resolution urging that Indian-commissioned officers serving abroad be 
paid at the same rate as British officers in the Indian Army and that the Viceroy’s 
commissioned officers and Indian soldiers . serving abroad should be paid at the 
same rates as persons occupying corresponding positions in the British Army 
serving alongslae the Indian Army. Moving his resolution, Pandit Kunzru said 
that hiB recent visit to the Middle East bad made him realise the urgency of the 
question. The Indian officers there had strong feelings on this matter. Their 
salaries should not be compared with those of the British service officers, but with 
regular British officers belonging to the Indian armj. Although their pay was 
smaller, their expenses in messes and otherwise were ]uat the" same as those of 
British officers. Even the special allowances given to them were not suffioient to 
make up the difference. As regards V.G.O.’s, be pointed out; that there was a 
great disparity between their pay and the pay of sergeants and warrant officers in 
the British army. The pay of a V.C.O, should be commensurate with the respon* 
sibility placed on him. The Pandit asked why there should be any difference in the 
remuneration of two persons serving together. The Indian officers in the Middle 
East had complained to him that they got less than even the Bndanese and the 
Binghalese. Sir Buta Singh, Mr. Kalikar, Sir A, P, Patro, B, B. Lala Ram Saran 
Dass and Mr. Padshah supported the resolution. 

Declaring that no one was more concerned with the welfare and contentment 
of the Indian army than be was, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
explained the factors which governed the pay of an army, and which were bound 
up with the economic situation in no small degree, and observed that the pay of 
an army could not be separated from the general conations of economy in the 
country from which the soldiers came and from conditions of pay in civil life. 
Hasty generosity might defeat its onn object and might bring in the end more 
diecODtentment. There was the financial aspect to consider, but be was not basing 
bis argument on that. The matter of pay of Indian officers and soldiers would 
remain his constant care so long as he remained G.-in-O. in India. It would be 
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his constant endenTOui to reward Indian troops for their great deeds of gallantry. 
Bo far as the motive of the resolution was concerned, he waB in entire sympathy, but 
the proposals it contained were only one part of the proposals that he was exa- 
minmg for the whole Indian army. It was well-known, he said, that discrepancies 
existed and had existed for some time, as a result of which—it waB also common 
knowledge—some officers must have felt a certain amount Of dissatisfaction. The 
mover did not urge the same rates of pay everywhere, but only in the Middle East 
command. After referring to the claims of those serving in Burma, Oeylon 
and Aden, who were also carrying the same burden as British soldiers, he said, 
if larger scalee were introduced for those eerving overseas, it might create a difficult 
sitnation and those in India would naturally clamour. Proceeding, the G.-in-0. 
said that without reasonable contentment, an army could not be efficient. But this 
contentment must be reached by means which were within bounds of reason.' It 
might be difficult to gainsay the theory that men serving in the same field, doing 
the same kind of work, should receive the same remuneration. If the mover 
thought that the prestige of an army sufiered because of lower pay, he was wrong. 
He asked the mover to withdraw the resolution in view of hie assurance that he 
would constantly endeavour to improve the welfare and contentment of the Indian 
army. Replying to the debate, Pandit Ktimru said he conld not regard the assurance 
as sufficient. Ue was, therefore, unable to withdraw the resolution. The resolution 
was lost by 24 vote to 10. 


Sooth African Pegqing Legislation 


4tb. AUGUSTThe Council of State discussed the South African Pegging legis¬ 
lation to day. Mr. G. 8. Bozman, Secretary, Indian Overseas Deparlmeut, 
initiating the discussioD, said that the Government considered the legislation as 
repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. He read abort extracts from some of 
the epeeches made on the Bill in the South African Parliament to indicate that at 
least aoma of the members of the Union Parliament also regarded the Bill as 
inopportune and repugnant, He claimed that people in South Africa were already 
aware of the keen resentment aroused in India by all'shades of political thought 
and of the identity of views between the Government and the people in that 
reapect. Mr. P. N. Sapru, Sir A. P. Patro, Pandit Kumru, Mr. Parker, Rai Bahadur 
Srinarain Makta, Mr. Padshah, Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das, Mr. Kalikar and 
Str Charanjit Singh participated in the debate, 

Mr. Sapru who apoke with considerable feeling, charged the South African 
Government with definite breach of the Cape Town Agreement. He claimed that 
the living space in South Africa was very much less for Indians as compared to 
Europeans. Mr. Sapru was totally opposed to statutory segregation and wanted 
economic sanctions to be applied immediately against South Africa. He did not 
want any South African to command an Indian army and urged that the Govern¬ 
ment should impose all the_ social, political and economic disabilities on South 
Africans at present resident in India as those imposed on Indian setUers in South 
Africa. Pandit Kunzru wanted the Council to judge the issue against the back¬ 
ground of India's war effort, testimony to which was paid by the Viceroy on' 
Monday last. Indian soldiers, he said, were responsible for saving Africa and yet 
the attitude of the South African Government had remained unaltered. Panmt 
Kunzru said that the Cape Town Agreement had remained a dead letter and new 
deviaee were being discovered to drive Indians out of Africa. The Pegging Act 
closed further ayenuea for Indians to invest their savings. Pegging legislation he 
claimed, would inflict serious economic injuries on Indiana in South Africa 'Ha 
urged that all South Africans in service should be sent away at once and economic 
sanctions should be enforced against South Africa forthwith, 

Mr. Mahta was opposed to the withdrawal of the High Commissioner and 
regretted that the Government had not consulted the Standing Emigration Com¬ 
mittee on the subject, Mr. Padthah supported economic sanctions on behalf of the 
Muelim League Party. He wanted the withdrawal of the Indian Army from 
Africa. • ' 


Rai Bahadur Lola Sam Saran Das said whenever two Governments fell out 
ffie natural conclusion would be the breaking off of diplomatic relations. It mi^ht 
be said tht Government of India in this case had put as much pressure as tLv 
could and presumably they could do no more, but they should recall their Hich Com 
miseimer, as there should be complete severance of diplomatic and trade relationa 
with South Africa. Mr. JTn/ifcor aeked what the British Government had done to 
prevent the passage of the Pegging Bill and to see that Indians were not maltreated! 
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He said unless there were economic sanctions behind the action irhich the Oovern* 
ment of India contemplated taking against South Africa, the white races could not 
be made to appreciate that Indians were also human beings. Winding up the 
discussion, Mr. Bozman said the result of the debate was highly satisfactory and 
Government felt that the purpose they had in mind in initiating thie debate bad 
been well-served by the discussion. Mr. Bozman did not like to express bis or 
the Government of India’s opinion on these euggcstions At that stage, as he wished 
to avoid all appearance of supporting the Union Government. But, he said, all these 
suggestions would be carefully considered. 

Reconstitdtioh of Hindu Law 

5th. AUGUST :—DiscuBsing non-official resolutions to-day, the Council of Btate 
adopted R. B. £'rtnaram Mahtha’s resolution, recommending the reconstitution of 
the Hindu Law Committee for the purpose of suitably amending and codifying the 
Hindu law in all its branches. S, S. Mahtha referred to the Rau Committee’s 
monumental work, which Government bad also recognised. Be asked why Govern¬ 
ment bad not fi^filled their promises. Was it due to the addition of more reac¬ 
tionary members in the Executive Council, he asked. The Hindu eociety, Mr. 
'Mahtha claimed, had held progressive views and had always adjusted iteelf to the 
changing needs of the times, BBsimilating certain things and eliminating others. 
Mr. Mahtha said that it was imperative that the entire law should he amended 
and codified in the light of modern needs. He maintained that the Hindu India 
was behind his resolution and Government would have the’utmost backing in thie 
Aask. Mr. B, N. Sapru characterised the preaeut social system to be responsible 

for having brought about the ruin of the country. He wanted the Hindu society 

^to he based on modern democratic concepts and the ugly caste syetem done away . 
with. He felt that the Hindu members in the Executive Council represented the 
most reactionary element not only in poUtice but in . religious matters. He was, 

therefore, appreliensive of the fate of the report of a committee of the kind sug¬ 

gested in the . resolution. Modern Hindu - mind, be eaid, was for progress and 
modern Hindu mind would carry the-whole country with it, Sardar Sobka Singh 
'also urged on the Government to reappoint the committee. He maintained that 
interpretr^ions and decisions of the High Courts and the Privy Council on various 
matters pettaining to the Hindu law, were so different and confusing that there 
.was a radical need of the codihcatiou of the entire law and the completion of the 
work of the Ran Committee. Mr. Katikar conceded that codification of the 
Hindu law might be necessary, but he entertained doubts if it would be practicable 
or even poeeible to have 4he whole law codified by a committee, working in normal 
manner, within three or even five years. He wanted the committee to be represen¬ 
tative of alt shades of Hindu opinion, As for amending the Hindu law, be was 
doubtful if a committee, bolding particular views, could amend the law in 
a form that would be acceptable to the whole of India. He repudiated 
the cdaim that the modern Hindu mind had beeu able to change the 
mind of the masBeSi Kai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Dos, said that it 
was only when reformers in the legislature could carry the masses with them that 
their utterances would have any effect. He pked what the position would be if 
a majority oommunity in a legislature decided to pull down all churches and 
carried their decision into effect. Just as there were ssfeguarda in constitutions on 
the Gonttneot against this type of action, he wanted the Indian constitution also to 
have similar safeguards for the interests of the minority communities and those 
who belonged to orthodox Glasses. He would not at that stage object to the for¬ 
mation of the committee, but desired that the committee should consist of all 
: shades of opinion, including the orthodox. Mr. Hoaaain Imam said that it was 
pot a resolution on which there could be any violent difference of opinion. It 
would be putting the cart before the horse, if the resolution was opposea on the 
assumption that some of the amendments suggested by the committee would not 
be acceptable to the Hindu society. Replying on behalf of the Government, Mr, 
S. A. Lai, Deputy Secretary, Legislative Department, said, the recommendation 
.embodied in.tiie resolution .was one with which, in principle, he bad the fullest 
.sympathy. .But Government would have to consider, whether a comprehensive 
codification of the Hindu law was a task to which it would be appropriate to devote 
time and labour during the war period. Government would, of course, pay due 
regard to the attitude of the House. In the circumstances, he believed, that the 
mover would perhaps seek leave of the House to withdraw the resolution. If the 
. resolution was pressed to a divisioif. Government would remain neutral, concluded 
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Mr. Lai, fandit Kuneru held that the Government’s reply indicated a departure 
in the attitude of the Government tovarde the question of the codification of the 
Hindu law in Buccesaive stages, to which it had committed itself in the preamble 
to the bill relating to Hindu Intestate Succession. Government had now chosen to 
be neutral, but he apprehended that they would soon go further and jettison the 
Hindu Intestate Succession Bill. Winding up the debate, Mr. Mahtha objected to 
the absence of the Law Member from the House on such an important occasion 
and expressed surprise at the change in the attitude of the Government. Nobody 
shoutea ‘no’, when votes were taken, and the resolution was passed. The Council 
accepted the resolution of Mr. P. N, Sapru, recommending to the Government to 
represent to His Majesty’s Government that an Agent to the Government of India 
be appointed in British Guiana and Trinidad to watch the Indian interests. The 
resolution was unanimonsly passed. . < 

Alarming Position of Hindu Cattle 
6th. AI70DST >-The Council of State discussed Mr. Hoasain /mam’s 
* resolution urging the import of meat from H. S. A. and Australia for the xequire> 
ments of the defence services and also recommending the import of livestock from 
nearby countries for supply to the agriculturista at reduced prices to encourage the 

§ row’-more>food campaira. Sir Jogendra Singh, in the course of bis speech, gave 
IS assurance that his Department were anxiously watchiug the cattle position and 
that there was at present no real cause for alarm. As regards the recommendations 
made by the mover. Sir Jogendra pointed out, the need for such action had not 
arisen, but if it did, he was sure that the Food Member would give the .Tecommen> 
dation every consideration. Upon this assurance the mover withdrew his resolution. 
In the course of the debate before tbe resolution wu withdrawn, Mr. Boasain 
Imam said that the main background of the resolution was the large consumption 
of meat by foreign troops and prisoners of war in India. The number of cattle 
slaughtered now nad risen by nve times the peace-time number. Moreover in 
pmcetiroe it was only the surplus cattle that was slaughtered, but now attractive 
prices were offered and the best cattle taken away for meat purposes. Not only 
were the agriculturists affected, but ghee and milk had aleo become scarce trough- 
out India. He said 2,76000 head of cattle were slaughtered in this country during 
the last year. He alleged that ordera of the Central Government r^arding 
protected cattle were not being carried ont by the elanghteiera notwithstanding the 
fact the slaughter of cattle was looked down upon by a large majority of the 
people of India. They could not carry ont Uie grow-more-food campaign aide by 
aide with this slaughter. He, theraoie, urged that in order to relieve the 
aitualion dehydrated meat should be immrted from U. 8. A. end Australia as also 
milk for tiie use of the troops and livestock be imported from neighbouring 
countries. R. B, Uahtha ranted condiUona in the province of Bihar and said 
that the price of a pair of bnllocka had gone up five times.' It was neelesa to 
have campaigns like ‘grow more food.' b^use any agricuUnriet, if he had land, 
catUe and money to purchase seed, would do hie utmost lor the crop. He did not 
know the shining position, but he hoped the Government would do their beet in 
tile matter. It. B, Lala Ram Sara* £>aa said that slaughter' of cattle had begun 
in diatricta where there used to be no slaughter. Pare ghee was so scarce that it 
- WA* Dot available even, for Kligiona ceremonies. Mr.' P, B, Sapru apprehended 
that when tlie attack on Burma would be lannehed and more Allied forces came 
to India, the number of cattle slaughtered would increase. He criticised the 
non-publicaUon of the health report during the last two yeais on the excose of 

S aper economy. Pandit .KmnMru said'that eo far as he was aware Government had 
one ootiilng practical^ to increase Itveetoek of the right kind ss would inciesee tbe 
supply of ghee end milk in the country. As U. 8. A. snd Anstralia had floorishing. 
meat trad^ he felt, it would pnt on them a smaller strain th«n on thiB' country 
to supply ths meat rcqnirementa of the Governmmit of India. The leeolntioa was 
further snpported by Mr. PadsAo*. Mr. Mahd. Hotaai* and Sir Buta Singh and 
Sir Biaaam-t^-Din while Sir A. P. Pairo did not approve of the proiwsal to 
import cottio itoed obnwd m forcigii bulls would not Uuim ut Indisw He urged 
thrt cattle breeding ahonld be intensivriy developed with toe material available in 
India. *ir Jogandra Singh, Member. Kdncation, Health and Lands, expressed 
sympathy with toe object of toe reeolotioo. Sir Jogendra laid stress -oo toe need 
of ^oper nutrition lor all too Indian people and eaid In a country like India, 
mux was the noet important part ol diet and the problem tbeiefoie was to 
tneteaae inoiae milk aopply. He announced that he wan appunting a committee 
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to consider the publio health in India and he was glad that Sic Joseph Bhore had 
agreed to preside over the committee. The mover withdrew the reaolution and the 
Gonucit adjourned till the 10th. 

Recipbooity Aot Amend Bill 

^ 10^. AUGUST The Oounoil of State to-day passed,, without amendment, 
the Reciprocity Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly. Messrs. 
Bozman, Kunzrvt, Padshah, Kalikar, Ramsarandas, Hossain Imam and Doctor 
Khare participated in the discussion. Mr. Bozman, moving the consideration of 
the bill, explained that the Government bad originally felt that they would be able 
to deal with the problem, euch as had arisen from the South African Pegging 
Legislation, by the rule-making powers given to them by the original Act. He 
said that the bill was of general applicability and the Council would be,well advised 
to deal with the bill without discussing the South African situation, which the 
House had already discussed. Pandit Kumru was doubtful of the effectiveness of 
the legislation. He said that the crux of the problem lay whether they in India, could 
deprive any South African of his franchise. He maintained that they could not 
under the Government of India Act, 1935. The same thing applied to South Africans 
holding office in India. Under the Government of India Act, Indian legislatures 
were powerless to dismiss them, even if they wanted to do so. He urged that the 
Government should approach Uis Majesty’s Government for amendment of the 
' Government of India Act, This demand of Pandit Kunzru was supported by 
other speakers, all of whom urged that the Government of India Act should be amen¬ 
ded forthwith to make retaliation against South Africa effective. Mr. Bozman, 
replying to the debate, pointed out that the bill was of general application and was 
not specifically directed against South Africa. He wanted tbe House to realise 
the likely repercussions of such a statutory provision in other parts of the Empire. He 
admitted the correctness of the position stated by Pandit Kunzru in regard to 
franchise and holding office under the Government of ‘ India Act and 
said that the Government had taken note of the views expressed -in 

the House to day, particularly in regard to their approaching His Majesty’s 
Government for an amendment of the Government of India Act. Dr, Khare said that 
the bill will be enforced at once. He admitted that it did not go a long way to 
deal with the problem facing them, but he wanted the Council to realise that India 
was a dependency, while South Africa was an independent dominion. There were 
all the disabilities resulting from the political status of India to which they must 
not shut their eyes. The Council passed the bill and adjourned till August 12. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

fttta. AUGUST The Council of State discussed the food situation to-day. 
Major-General Wood, initiating the discussion, made a comprehensive survey of 
the food problem and examined the reasons for an insufficient degree of success of 
Government’s policy in the last six months. General Wood postulated that what¬ 
ever the food policy might be In the country, there was but one instrument and 
one machinery for the execution of that policy, namely, the administrative organi¬ 
sations of the provinces and States He added :—”1 wish to mahe it clear that not 
only have the Central Government no' executive instrument on machinery for the 
execution of food administration, but that it would be improper for the Centre to 
attempt to build up such an instrument and impossible to do so, even were it 
deemed desirable to do so. He held that, while the Centre could plan, co-ordinate 
assist and direct, it was dependent for execntion on the sdiDinistratioiis of the 
provinces and States. It meant that the measure of success of food administration 
in India depended, in the aggregate and in the ultimate resort, on the efficiency or 
otherwise of food administration by the provinces and Btatra. Side by sidet 
General Wood stressed the importance of physical control aa a basis for ell other 
forms of control. 

' 'I'he Rrst problem to be faced, he said, was how to secure an adequate of 
foodgrains. He would not grudge the cultivator the little extra that circiimstances 
now permitted him to eat. There, however, remained the’ - 

problem of ensuring that the cultivator did not withhold more than be iv'wii'ed. ‘ 
In this connection General Wood felt that the big zamindars and landowners of this 
country bad not appreciated the extent to which it had been prt in their power to 
assist India in her food dilficalties to-day. He added : "If theVl^or lukn hoards 
his stock for a higher price it will not be without its effects on the smaller man. 

In this first stage Of physical control, the big landowners and zamindars have a 
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responeibility. 1 am apeaking in my peraonal capacity and I hope the future will 
Bhnw o better leadership than has been apparent in the last six montha." Procee¬ 
ding, General Wood eaid that the Central Government had the prime reepona- 
bility that must teat on the Centre alone of distributing the aurplna of the provinces 
and States. He, however, explained that the portion .that was haniled over by the 
Central Government to a deficient province was but a email fraQtion of the totality 
of ila requirements. Arguing from this, . General Wood maintained 
that the salvation of a province or a State did not lie in a species of 
charity handed out by the Centre. The major portion of iheir salvation 
lay within their own boundaries. Dealing with Bengal, General Wood said that, 
in addition to the aseistance brought to Bengal by free trade, the’ Government of 
India bad delivered to that province over one train a day of foodgraine from 
Janary 1 '.to July 31. To turn to the future, "Aue” crop wae beginning to be 
harvested and would progresively come into the market during September. This . 
rice crop, if shared at one pound per bead per day, will provide fully for the 
requirements of the sixty million people, of Bengal ■ for upwards of ninety days * 
if the domestic resources of the province were brought under some form of control¬ 
led distribution. 

Rat Bahadur Lola Ram Saran Dass comdemned the present system of' 
purchases bv the Government and suggested that the whole crop should be pur¬ 
chased by the Government and then distribution made, in accordance with the 
advice of a committee of officials and publicmen, which should be oonetituted for 
the purpose. Lala Bam Saran also referred to a responsible Minister of the PDiijab 
having lectured to Zamindars to hoard stocks and not to bring them ■ to market, 
and asked what the Government of India had done to meet this open challenge to 
the Central Government. He wondered why no action had been taken. 

Mr. AT. N, Dalai said the food situation in the country was very seriou s. 
Food riots once they started, he warned, might become a greater menace to India 
than even Japanese aggression. Mr. Dalai asked the Government of India to give 
up all considerations of provincial autonomy, when the question of the life and* 
death of so many people was before them, and. also to lay aside excuses of lack of 
shipping space. Government should import foodgrains and also import more 
agricultural machinery. 

Sir Buta Singh stated that in the Punjab agents coming from deficit provinces 
had been buying wheat freely at an average rate of about Be. 10 per annum. The 
overiiead charges of taking the same to distances of 1,000 miles came to about 
Bs. 2-8 per mannd. He nnderetood that flour in Calcutta wae selling at 
Ba. 35 or above per maund. He, therefore, liked to ask the Government as to who 
pocketed the enormous difiVrence between the buying price in the sFunjab 

and - the selling price in Calcutta. Proceeding, Sir Buta '■Singh 

said the Punjab would not like to sell cheaply to traders and so enable * 
them to make enormous profits at the cost of the cultivator. If they* 
could be asauTcd that prices in deficit areas would be controlled and that 

dying people would get their food at actual purchase prices plus freight and essential 
minimum overhead charges, then this province would be happy to be selling at 

prices far below those prevailing in Bengal. He strongly refuted the charge that 
cultivators in the Punjab were hoarding wheat with a view to profiteering. 

Mr. S. K. Roy Chaudhury said Bengal had fallen on very evil days. They 
had cyclones and floods and the crops ^ere afiected. He urged that famine should 
be declared in the province. 

Col. Sir Niaaamuddin asked the Government .to consider the feasibility of 
gradually introducing free trade throughout India as the means of ensuring steady 
supply, thereby bringing down the general price level. 

Sir David Devadosa complained that Government had been all along under 
the impression that food was no problem for India. Eveu the Bationing Expert, 
recently brought from England before he literally landed in the conntryc expressed 
his opinion that there was no shortage, but the' country suffered from hoarding, 

• Where »A.‘>''=*' 0 -hoarded stocks,'aeked Sir David.* Had Government discovered them 
aui had they punished the hoarders t He referred to the serious outbreak of 
cholera in .Malabar and other parts of the Matlras presidency . aud said owing to 
’^malnutrition, the people had no stamina to nsist the disease. He said it was 
time that'Govern?'^ t stopped thinking of prestige and rules and regulations. They 
should..rush'foud to the distress areas, and import foodstuffs from outside to meet 
the shortage in the country. , 
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Sir A, P, Patro regretted that while both the urban and ruriH population 
wer^e Buffering, a certain class of people were taking advantage of the eitiiation and 
exploiting it to their own ends. He failed to find a proper appreciation of the 
condition in the rural areas in the speeches of the Food Member in the Assembly 
and the Food Secretary in the Council this morning. He urged the Central 
Government to strongly advise the provinces to move in the matter and relieve 
distress in the rural areas. 

Str Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lands, snid:- Wo 
complain of bigli prices of foodstuffs. The fact is that we, the educated cIqssps, 
have dope litile to improve rural conditions and to modernise production. We 
have been caught by the war with tlie resuit (bat normal channeia of trade liave ceased 
.to flow. Sir Jogendra announced that bis department were preparing material for 
committees'which would plan a programme of rural reconstruction. The Educa¬ 
tional Adviser was engaged in collecting material for a programme of education, 
both literary and technical. An agricultural committee would be at . work from 
about November 1, this year. - 

Mr. Hossain Imam deplored that the Food Department which was essentially 
responsible for maintaining ^e home front had been made a shuttle cock. Hs 
felt that they could not get a fair deal when there was no security of tenure fur 
the members holding the portfolio. Referring to the present crisis, Mr; Hossain 
Imam asserted that as much as Rs. 3,15 lakhs worth of foodgrains had been expected 
during March on private account, the figures for April, being Rs. 8,54 lakhs. The 
export of foodgrains during 1942-48 were worth Rs, 47 orores. 

The Mahurajkumar of Naskipur claimed that export of rice from India and 
storage of food for the defence services had contributed to the present situation. In 
his opinion purchase of the whole stock by the Government and distribution to^ the 
entire population of the province by a system of control and rationing was tlie only 
remedy to meet the situation in Bengal. 

Messrs. Kumar Shankar Bay Chawdhury, Aft Ashgar and If. K. Daw also 
participated in the debate. Mr, Das opraplained tl>at Orissa had suffered by 
sudden introduction of free trade. Large number of people from tlie neign- 
bouring province of Bengal invaded his province and bought up stock at high 
prices. He disputed the claim that Orissa was a surplus province. ‘ 

IStb. AUGUST Mr. N. K. Das, continuing his speech from yesterday, said 
there were visible signs of scarcity iu Orissa also. He considered that the situation 
in Bengal bad arisen on account of natural calamities, exports to Ceylon and huge 
military purchases. He stressed-the need of a vigorous policy in respect of the 
grow-more-food campaign. Sir Ramuni lienon said that while he thought that ibe 
Central Government could not be held solely responsible for past mialakea, no 
useful purpose would be served in trying to appoiiiun blame. The immediate leak 
was to direct all efforts to solve the proolem. < 

B. B. S, K. Das said that it was due to lack of foresight on the part of the 
Government that Bengal had been placed in ita present position. He had seen peo¬ 
ple in Calcutta going through the contenta of the dustbins in search of a few pie¬ 
ces of food. He admitted that the military bad to be properly fed, but they aboiild 
make purchases in excess of their needs, especially in these days of distress. He 
wanted the Government of India to declare famine in Bengal and institute control 
. over stocks and prices. ... , ' , , .. . 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru asserted that it was the want of a food policy by 
the Government of India which was responsible for the present food crisis in the 
country. Referring to the constitutional issue, the Pandit said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India were not ao helpless as they made the people believe. He said sure¬ 
ly if the Government were all powerful to keep Mr. Gandhi in detention and pre¬ 
vent all contacts with him, they could also compel the Provincial Governments to 
follow their central food policy He referred to the amendments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and declaration of emergency by the Governor-General after the 
outbreak of the war. The powers given to the Governor-General, be said, were in¬ 
tended to be used in a crisis like that of food and be' failed to understand why 
they were not being used . The Pandit urged for a radical change in the Govern- 
of India's policy to secure better co-operation with the people and ' pro.vinced of 
India. The establishment of National Government would solve the problem, be 
said. He wanted a central purchasing agency with a businessman at its head and 
urged that the Government should‘set aside legal difficuUieB end stand up as the 
Government of the country and not merely as the eervant of provincial Governmenta. 
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An earnest appeal for co-operation and help was made by the new Food Mem¬ 
ber Sir Jawala Prosad Srivastava. He said : “In the name of our country, I 
appeal may I demand co-operation and help ? In this task, without the help of my 
colleagues, without the fullest co-operation of the public and their leaders and their 
Government, nothing can be accomplished, I will not spare myself or my aepart.- 
menft, io aeeking the job tbrougha He continued: wish to democratize the 

department in the senee that it must work in accordance with the wishes of the 
people, for whose benefit it exists. At the same time, it will not hesitate ^to re¬ 
inforce ruthlessly any measure which may be necessary and to crush any individual 
or corporation who seek to profit from tlie suflferings of the many. I will not hesi¬ 
tate to enforce an all-India policy in a vital matter of this kind. I am determined 
not to give in to eomplacehcy or defeatism. With God’s help I promise that nothing 
will be left undone to get the results that the country demands. And I am_ sure that 
I have your support and co-operation in this tremendous task (cheers). As for importing 
foodgrains into India, he said that he entirely agreed with the suggestions and 
would use his best endeavours for that purpose. He disclosed that Mis Maiesty's 
Governmeut had been approached on the subject. He however warned the 
Gouncil that the matter did not rest with him. The provision of shipping and 
foreign exchange were some of the difSculties but he said that he would do 
his best. Similarly, the provision of more consumers’ goods for the cultivator was 
having his fullest support. Lastly, he welcomed the suggestion that landlords and 
those who had a stake in the countryside should take a^, larger and more direct 
interest in the growing and procurement of food and it was his intention to see 
how best they could harness them to that end. 

OoDtrol and more control until complete rationing was achieved was the 
policy of the Government of India, declared Afajor-Oeneral Wood, Food Secretary, 
winding up the debate. This plan of the'Government has been unfolded to the 
public and he waa at a loss to understand why Government were being accused of 
not disclosing their future plan, Major-Ge^ral Wood made reference to free-trade 
and said that it should be recognised that it did not necessarily mean the free 
buying and selling of goods ; it also meant freedom in tiie matter of transport, 
availability of transport and other considerations and to talk of free trade -in con¬ 
ditions that obtained in war and as applying in this country was a misnomer. It 
could be only a partial free trade and under it, the easiest outlet the longest purse, 
would win. The Ckmncil then adjourned. 

Export of Riob frou Calcutta. 

I4th. ACGDST:—In the Council of State to-day, the Chairman, Sir David 
Devadosa, who presided in the absence of the President, Sir Maneekji Dadabhoy 
said that ho could not admit Mr. V. V. Kaliker’s adjournment motion to discuss 
the failure of the Government to stop export of a large consignment of rice from 
Calcutta to South Africa. Sir David explained that a chairman had all the powers 
of the President only inside the House, but had no authority to admit questions, 
resolutions and adjournment motions, notice of which was usually given . before 
the House met. He, therefore, could not admit the adjournment motion, which 
was tabled just before the meeting started to-day. He would leave it to Che dis¬ 
cretion of the President and the motion, if admitted, could come up at the next 
meetiog. Adjourning the House till Friday, the Chairman said that if an earlier 
meeting waa desired, members would be notified. 

Delhi University Bill 

SSth ADQDST :—The Council of State took up the consideration of the Delhi 
University Bill to-day, as passed by the Central Assembly. The Education member, Sir 
Jogindra Singh making the motion claimed that the fundamental educational 
principles which found aanctioii in the Bill had -not been challenged ; and the 
controversy ranged round other aepects which had no direct relation with eiducation. 
The main object of the Bill and of the reorganisation scheme, he said, was to create 
in Delhi, the capital city, an All-India University of the first rank, which would 
set a standard for other universities to follow. Proceeding, Sir Jogindra Singh said 
that the most important feature of the Bill was the three-jear degree course. The- 
advantages of such a change were obvious. It would give the high schools a higher 
standard of scholarship and better qualified teachers; it would give the universities 
better prepared and generally more mature students. Sir Bamunni Menon strongly 
the creation of the All-India University at Delhi on the - immense scale 
wfiich as far as be could gather, was contemplated in the Delhi University scheme’ 
when vast areas of illiteracy remained in India, requiting to be reclaimed. He said 
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that it would be absolutely unjustifiable to epend the tax-payers' money on what 
could bo chaTBcterieed ae "white elephant in academic robes” in Delhi. Mr. Hoosain 
Imam criticised the Government for not circulating the Bill and not referring it to a 
joint select committee of- both the Houses. Mr. P. N. Sapru could not complain that 
the Bill was not timely or epportune. He, however, felt that a prejudice had been 
created against the Bill from the outset. The Bill did not only give effect to the 
three-year degree course, but ebauged the character and the constitution of the 
University. • 

Slat. AUGUSTThe Council of State passed the Delhi University Bill to-day. 
Thirty-two amendments were discussed to-day, all of which were rejected by the 
Council. On the amendment relating to colleges being situated in close proximity 
to one another and to the University, Mr- Joha Sargent declared that the University 
would give the most sympathetic consideration to the question of conveyance for non¬ 
resident students. Moving that the Bill be passed, Sir Jogindra Singh said: “As 
days pass and a new world tabes shape it is my hope that communities in all 
spheres of life will take their proper share as sons of India”. Mr. P. N,' Sapru 
stressed the importance of Indian languages. and physical education. Mr. 
Kalikar criticised the - lack of provision for migration of students. 
Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh criticised the attitude of the Muslim. League 
on the. Bill. Mr. Padshah asserted that the hopes expressed by the Government 
would not be realised unless the legitimate rights of the minorities were adequately 
safeguarded in the University. Mr. Hossain Imam hoped that the Ooverument 
would not sleep over the demands of minorities but would soon translate their 
undertaking into a reality. Pandit Kumru urged that the Government should 
bring in neaessary legislation to give statutory status to the Board of .Secondary 
Education in Delhi.- Sir Jogindra Singh, winding up the discussion, declared that 
he had been pleading that the Centre must have control over education and be 
would do his best to secure funds for education in the country. The Bill was passed. 

‘ ' Food Sitdatiok in Bengal 

The Council devoted the rest of the afternoon to discussing Pandit Kumru's 
adjournment motion relating to the Central Government's ban on the publication 
of Dr. S. F. Mookerji’s statement on the food situation in Bengal. Pandit Eunzru, 
making his motion, referred to the recent publication by the ‘Statesman' of 
pictures of Bengal dietress over foodgrains. If the Government of India, he 
argued, did not desire publication of any news concerning Bengal distress, why 
did they permit the publication of pictures by the 'Statesman' which had created 
deep impreseion on the miuds of the Indian i>ublic. Pandit Eunzru claimed that Dr. 
Mookerji’s statement was not such as would have created panic in the country. 
He deplored the lack of uniformity of censorship. Mr. Raiikar was likewise 
surprised that when photographs were allowed to be published why should the 
Government have banned the publication of Dr. Mookerji’s statement ? Mr. P. N. 
Sapru asserted that the Government had not taken gpy effective step to relieve 
distress in Bengal. Mr. Jdosaain Imam claimed that the statement of Dr. Mookerji 
was moat improper. Dr. Mookerji tried to make political capital even out of the 
distress of > the people. At the same time he could not condone the Government 
for letting pictures of Bengal distress be published and ban the publication of the 
statement. Mr. S. Eog Chowdhury and Bai Bahadur Sam Saran Das farther 
supported the motion. Bai Bahadur Bam Saran Das asked the Government why 
were they sleeping after the Burma rice supplies had been cut off. The Govern¬ 
ment should have preserved rice Bupplies, instead of exporting it to countries 
outside India. The Home Secretary, Mr. Mr. Conran Smith, replying to the debate, 
referred to members criticising the food policy instead of confining their remarks 
to the motion before the House, Mr. Hossain Imam, for instance, he said had 
condemned the statement of Dr. Mookerji and at Uie eame time had asked the 
Government to get out. He did not know which Government he meant. 

Mr. Hossain Imam : Government of India. 

Mr. Roy Chowdhury z Mo. the Bengal Government'must get out first. - 

Beferring to Dr. Mookerji’s statement, Mr. Conran-Smith said that a summary 
of the statement was put out by the leading news agencies. The Chief Press 
Adviser, when he saw the full text of the statement, waa_ of the opinion that it 
contained certain objectionable passages, which exploited the food situation for 
political purpose. The Chief Press Adviser, therefore, advised the newspapers not 
to publish toe statement outside Bengal. The summary of the statement, however, 
was publiab^d in many newspapers. There were pssBsges in the statement to 

U 
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which no objection could be tnkea end it was significant that only such passages 
were published in two of Bengal papers, namely the 'Hindustan Standard and 
‘Advance,’ Mr. Conraii-Smith referred to the “Muslim correepondent of the 
"Statesman’," who had described the statement as heavily loaded against the Bengal 
Ministry without any concrete and helpful suggestion for the relief of the Bengal 
distress. No member of the House, said the Home Secretary, had made any 
concrete suggestion for the Bengal Relief. Government had no objection to state¬ 
ments being published on the Bengal situation, but in the present times of war, utmost 
care and restraint was essential for the safety of the country.- _ Nothing should be 
done to endanger the safely of the country. Mr. Padshah did not feel justified 
to- support an attack ou the Bengal Ministry, The motion was talked out and 
the Council adjourned 'sine die.’ ^ 

Autumn Session—New Delhi—15 to 24 November 1943 

MoNETAfiy Help to Beeqal 

'Ihe autumn sessiou of the Council of State commenced at New Delhi on 
the litth. November 1948 and continued till the 24th. November. The President read 
His Excellency the Viceroy's message to the Legislature. This was in terms similar 
to the one sent to the Assembly on the opening day. The members of the Progressive 
and Muslim League patties remained seated. 

17lh. NOVEMBER;—^The Council of State discussed non-official resolutions 
today. Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution urging a grant of Re. 1 crore Or more to 
Bengal to meet the present emergency of food shortage occupied the House for the 
better part of the day. Mr. Hossain Imam was supported by Mr. Padshah, Kumar 
Shankar Boj/ Chawdkury and Rai B:)hadur Srinarain. Sir A. P. Patro and 
Mr. Dalai opposed the resolution while Mr. J. H, Burder felt that the resolution 
^as premature. Mr. 0. E. Jones, Finance Secretary, did not agree with Mr. Hossain 
Tmam that sympathy with Bengal did not mean anything unless it was accom¬ 
panied with money. Mr. ^nea wanted the Council to visiialise the effect of 
pouring money into famine-affected areas of Bengal. It would lead to further 
inflation, he said. The problem in Bengal waa to get on with the, job. It would 
be premature to say that the Centre would step in and meet the deficit in Bengal 
budget, he said. The resolution was. withdrawn. 

The Oouncil next passed Mr. P. N, Sapru’s resolution asking the Government 
to keep in view the necessity of finding funds for educationai expansion and 
public health improvement in India. Mr. Sapru had originally urged for the 
building up of a reconstruction fund for the purpose, but when the Government 
Bpokesmen, Mr, C. E. Jones explained Government difficulties in accepting the 
principle of making bloc allocations for individual purposes at this juncture, 
Mr, Sapru altered the text of his resolution and the House agreed to pass it in 
the amended form. The amended resolution instead of advancing a proposal for 
a reconstruction fund, urged the Government “to keep in view the necessity of 
finding funds for the purpose”. 

Before adjournment _ Pandit Kunzru moved his resolution urging the removal 
of restrictions on the publication of news not relating to the war and in particular 
news relating to the iiiternnl .political conditions aitd the economic well-hciug of 
the people. - 

Debate-ON the Food Situatioit 

19th. NOVEMBER The Council of State began the three-day debate on food sitha- 
tion in the country to-day, Mr. B, R. Sen, initiating discussion, traced the history of 
food crisis in^ Bengal and the steps the Central Government had taken to meet 
the crisis.^ The key to the problem in Bengal is not so much what we can send 
from outside: and under the most fsvouraDle conditions we can send only limited 
quantities compared to the total production which is available within the province; but 
the extent to which we are able to _ restore public confidence which has yet to 
recover from the shocks it had received and get the marketable surplus of the 
local produce resume its normal flow.” On the question of procurement Mr. Sen 
disclosed that the Government of India intend to examine the possibility of 
establishing central foodgruins monor’Oly which was recognised to be the only 
completely satisfactory Bolntion, Meanwhile procurement for domestic requirements 
and for export must continue to be carried out by Local Government agencies 
under general supervision. Mr. Sen declared that the Government of India were 
watching with equal care the situation in other seriously • deficit areas in India, 
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Rtich as Travancore, Cochin. Deccan 'States and Bombay, the Ceded Districts of 
Madras and the cyclooe-afiected districts of Orissa and were taking all possible 
relief measures for them. 

Sir A. P. Pairo regretted that famine had been made the sport of politics in 
Bengal. Ha thought the two parties were fighting for power and the result 
was that the people were starving. It was a crime to gamble with bumaa lives and 
the ■ country's safety. He said that the provincial Government having prov^ 
inefficient, the military ought to have been requested to assist many months ago. 

Sir Sobha Singh said the Bengal famine had exposed the constitutional defects 
inherent iu the Government of India Act 1935. By becoming autonomous units, 
the provincial Governments bad become self-sufficient and insular-in their outlook, 
regardless of the good of the country. He suggested that the greater part of the land 
under Jute cultivation should be switched over to the rice crop. 

Dr. H. N. Kunzru iu a speech lasting an hour and a half, gave an account 
of the scenes he bad witnessed in Bengal and Orissa, and observed that if the truth 
bad been told earlier, the situation would not have deteriorated to the extent it 
did . Whoever bad controlled the news about Bengal, had done a very serious 
injustice to that province. Dr. Kunzru emphasised that His Majesty’s Government 
should arrange to supply to India a million and a half tons of foodgraius, as had 
been suggested in the Gregory Beport, and unless that was done, the Gregory plan', 
he thought, would break down. 

Both the Faziul Haque and Nazimuddin Ministries did not comprehend the 
magnitude of the calamity that was approaching, said Dr. Kunzru. It was clear 
that up to July the ministers, according to their public statements, did not realise 
the gravity of the situtation. The speaker put the estimate of deaths at much 
more than 50,000 per week in Bengal alone,-and said : ‘Winter is fast, approaching 
and famished and weakened people, unable to /stand' exposure to cold, will die ■ 
in greater numbers, unless immediate steps are taken to provide them with warm 
clothing.” 'i'he aman 'crop. Dr. Kunzru hoped, would greatly mitigate sufiTeriiig, 
but there were yet two months more before it would be available. He warned that 
if any attempt was made to purchase a large part of this crop and the people made 
to feel that the Government were removing the crop to Calcutta or elsewhere, 
a more serious situation would arise. Dr. Kunzru thought that the Government of 
India would have taken direct and immediate interest in the situation, bad famine 
occurred in the “martial” Punjab. Further, the Bengalis were too quiet and 
submissive a people. “Had they asserted their will to live, I am sure, their troubles 
would have been attended to earlier.” Dr. Kumru strongly urged the Govern¬ 
ment to formulate special plans and take special measures to rehabilitate those un¬ 
fortunate people who had been reduced to beggary. He did not find any reference to this 
aspect of the problem in the Government statements made so far. He asked 
the Government to explain what had happened to the proposal of rationing 
Calcutta. In his opinion all towns in Bengal with a population of 25,000 . or over 
should be rationed. As regards the transport of food Into the districts, much 
more energetic measures bad to be taken. There was nothing to indicate that 
any special effort was being made to co-ordinate various methods of transport 
and to make full use of the waterw^s of Bengal. He emphasised the need of 
bringing down the prices of foodstuffs to the ordinary requirements of villagers and 
stressed the implementation of the Gregory recommendations with regard 
to the adequate supply of manure and importation of tractors etc. Turning to 
the question of provincial autonomy. Dr. Kunzru observed. ‘‘We have thought 
too much of the independence of the Provinces and too little of the welfare 
of the people.” The - constitutional technicalities should not stand 
in the way. The question of food supply should be tackled as a whole and no 
province should be free to deal with it as it likes. He suggested the appointment 
of an agricultural committee to lay down plans and co-ordinate the efforts of the 
provincial Governments in carrying them out. He believed in the economic 
unity of India and unless this unity was maintained, he said “we shall face 
greater disasters than any hitiierto.” He asked everyone to take account of the 
warning that there would be a general food shortage all over the world after the 
war. Ea rlier in his speech, Dr. Kunzru referred to famine in the other parts of 
India, namely, Malabar, Travancore, and Orissa, and said that distiess in these 
parts had been overshadowed by the distress in Bengal. He asked the Government 
of India "to revise the quota exports from Orissa, determine the province's needs 
sympathetically and adopt measures for the restoration of normal conditions there.” 
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20th. NOVEMBER Theoretically, at any rate a country such aa India, with a 
comparatiTely' Bmall percentage of deficit, should not have to rely on other 
countries for food, certainly not for grain. Either by increasing productiou or by 
decreasing consumption, it is our duty to balance our account,” declared Mr. S, 
H. Parker, opening the second day's famine debate to-day. •‘As it is necessary 
to plan for years ahead, it is by no means too late for tbe Government to 
introduce rationing in Delhi as an example, and I hope that they will do.” 
^ferring to the statements in the press and in the Assembly about him as “an 
honest firiton who has confessed to the crime of hoarding,” Mr. Parker - pleaded 
guilty to the accueation of honesty, but not to the crime of hoarding for, the 
kind of boarding to which He made reference in tbe Honse during the last debate _ 
was the very necessary and proper organisation of food supplies for employees. 
The pity, he said, wtm that the Government failed to do for the people generally 
what certain employees did do for their employees. ’ 

Mr. if. B. Dalai declared that the only possible short-term method of 
relieving distress was importation and equitable distribution. . He warned the 
Government that Bombay was not out of danger yet and if there were not 
sufficient reserve for other provinces, Bombay’s fate might be the same as Bengal’s. 
Emphasising the need for increased production in the country, Mr. Dalai urged the 
formation of something in the nature of a ‘Tand army,” with modern* equipment, 
to produce more food, and recommended large-scale subsidies to producers. 

Mr. P.' N. Eapru said the central question was that when it was found that 
the provinces had their own views in the matter of food, what did the Government 
of India do to see that its policies were enforced ? One could not get away from 
the fact that the Central Government and Indian members of that Government 
failed in their duty to inform His Majesty’s Government of the real state of 
affairs. He strongly criticised the Fazlul Haq as well as the Nazimuddin Ministry, 
The whole story regarding Bengal was one of muddle, bungling and desire to 
stick to office on the part of everyone concerned, he said. 

Mr. Hosaain Imam, at this stage, placed before Mr. Sapru a newspaper 
containing tbe explanation to which he had referred earlier. ^ Mr. Sapru took the 
newspaper and fiuiig it impatiently aside, whereupon Mr. Boasain Imam excitedly 
explained, “This attitnde of mind is responsible for India’s slavery.” 

Mr. Sapru went on to declare that it was not speeches but action that would 
make the Moslem League Party respected. He emphasised that for a considerable 
period, the Food Department was under the control of Lord Linlithgow and it is 
a strange commentary that the Viceroy did not visit Bengal, Mr. Bapru supposed 
that Lord Linlithgow’s desire probably was that his successor might get credit for 
having done what be did not do himself, because on the political side there was 
not much to be expected. 

Mr. V. P. Kaliker thought that tbe present calamity in Bengal has occurred on 
account of mal-administration by the provincial Government, inaction on the part 
of the Government of India and neglect of the British Government. Mr. Kaliker 
urg d that if surplus provinces did not carry out tlie policies of the Government 
of India, they should be forced to do so, and for this purpose, eVeu amendments 
should be made in the Government of India Act. Confidence in Bengal 
could only be restored if there was a coalition ministry in that province, 
representative of all groups and parties, as had been suggested by Dr. Sbyama 
Prasad Mookherjee. 

The Maharaja of Darhhanga complained that people connected with agricul¬ 
ture had never been consulted seriously and Government always looked to the 
"West and not to this country for curing India’s ills. Government experiments, 
he said, had been signal failures. He emphasised the need of making full use of 
the administrative macninery of the landlords, which keeps close and direct touch 
with the cultivators. These indigenous agencies would be much more efficient than 
Government officials, both in the matter of procurement and distribution. He 
trusted that Government would stop pumping out paper currency into the country 
aud adopt fiscal devices to check inflation. ' 

Sir Gopalaawamy Aiyengar severely criticised the mortality statistics in 
Bengal ahd claimed that even if the figure of 5^000 cited by the Food Member 
were correct, it was too staggering a figure for the country. He referred to past 
famines in one of which he himself was an adminiairative officer and said that 
arrangements were such that not a single life was lost on account of starvation 
administrative scandal of tbe first magnitude and should be thoroughly 
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Sir Biita Singh Baid that requisitioning in a province like the Panjab would 
definitely do more harm than good and, if compulaion were employed, the food* 
grains would disappear, again. Sir Buta Singh said : <The impression is growing 
tiiat the financial policy of the Government of India is to deprive the cultivators 
of their legitimate dues, that it is anti-industrial and the development of industry 
has been choked in the name of deflation. The impression in gaining strength and 
may have serious repercussions. 

The Agriculture Member, Sir Jogendra Singh dwelt on the progress of the 
'‘Grow More Food” campaign. The Agriculture Member claimed that the cultivated 
land was already over-crowded and “salvation of India lay in diverting at least” 
30 per cent of rural population to industries. This brought him to the question 
of industrialisation, for which purpose, he said, it was necessary that there should 
be- a rise in the purchasing power of the masses. He agreed that there should be 
an all-India plain for education and agriculture, but constitutional difficulties 
stood in the way of the Centre dictating to provinces on those subjects. The whole 
thing, he - claimed, depended on money and they should do their best to make 
money more productive. He warned the house that the foundation of life in 
India rested on agriculture for which planning was urgently needed. He argued 
for constructive programme for agriculture in this country. 

Mr. Af. L, Daa dwelt on conditions in Assam, which, he said, were acute. 
He urged that the Government of India should take the aituation in Assam into 
serious consideration and take steps to give relief. Mr. Padshah supported the 
amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
into all the allegations and charges and counter-charges hurled by different' bodies 
and persons. The House then adjourned. 

23rd. NO'VEMBER :—On the third day of the debate, Sir Jwala Prasad Srivas^ 
tava, Food Member, referring to the demand for enquiry, reiterated his statement made 
in the Assembly that the Government could not accede to the proposal at the present 
time. He was prepared to accept the amendment tabled by Mr. Parker- The Food 
Member said: “We have been m closest consultation with the Government of 
Bengal on their ‘Aman’ procurement scheme and we have come to the following 
conclusions:—Although there is in prospect a very large crop, it may he that fear 
for the future will operate to influence cultivatora to hold on their atocks and not 
bring them freely to market. We consider, therefore, that one of our primary 
objects in dealing with this matter should be to endeavour to re-establish confidence 
in the countryside that no undue demand going to be made on the cultivators own 
necessary supplies. To this end, we propose to reduce to the minimum the 
amount which the Government procurement agency will be forced to procure in 
the early stages of the season and for that reason we propose to continue the 
importation of foodgrains into Bengal in quantities equivalent to the requirements 
of Calcutta. Supplies to deficit districts will be made by linking traders in tbe 
deficit district for the purpose of procurement of specific quotas from surplus 
districts. It will, therefore, remain for the Government purchasing agency to 
procure only requirements of essential services outside Calcutta, of any rationed 
areas outside Calcutta, and a certain quantity foe a provincial reserve to meet 
emergent demand. The Government procurement organization will, in effect, exert 
no undue pressure on the market. The main danger to the success of such a 
system is speculative buying. This is proposed to be controlled by rigorous rein¬ 
forcement of the Foodgrains Control Urder and the control of movement. The 
Government of Bengal intend to encourage the cultivator to bring his surplus to 
the market by a widespread propaganda campaign and every endeavour, will also 
be made to make available in the rural areas greater supply of consumers goods. 

Referring to rehabilitation of distress areas, the Food Member, pressing his 
personal views said: “We must be prepared to assist these people, in case of 
necessity, with loans or gratuitous help in securing cattle, utensils, clothing and 
implements for their livelihood.” As for rationing in Delhi, Sir Jwala Prasad 
aaid that they bad already taken up_ the question, and their rationing adviser had 
consultationa with the Delhi authorities It was their intention ^ introduce rationing 
on full scale in this city, from the Viceroy downwards, as soon as the scheme 
could be prepared and put into execution. 

Mr. Hossain Imam would not like to make political capital out of Bengal’s 
tragedy. Framing his charge sheet for the^ present Bengal crisis, he placed the 
Bengal press in the forefront and accused it for not disclosing the correct facts till 
the League Ministry came into office. Then it was too _ late, he said. Mr. Imam 
•barged Faal-ul-Huq-Mookerji sombiney with soospirocy of ailense and for 
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miBhandliitg the sHuation. He coupled the Governor of Bengal with them for 
nnt disclosing the real facts of the Bengal situation. He said that the Governor 
of Bengal had full facts before him and he should have known what was in store 
for Bengal. Mr. N. B. Sarkar, the first Food Member also, he said, joined the 
conspiracy of silence. Lastly, he criticised the conduct of the person who held the 
food portfolio after Mr. Sircar had resigned. Proceeding, be criticised the Transport 
Department, which had failed to secnre ships even on the Indian water. Some 
of these ships, he alleged, were plying for pilgrim traffic between Egypt and 
Arabia, instead of carrying food for this country. 

Pandit Kun^ru : What about the part played by the present ministry from 
May to July ? Q'he present Ministry took steps to prevent newspapers from 
publishing news about Bengal. ■ 

Mr. Uossain Imam : "I will deal with that in my own time,” He asserted 
that the storm broke up on April '24 when the present ministry took office. 
Proper signals were given to start all sorts of propaganda to discredit the ' ministry, 
Mr. Hossain Imam wanted the House to stand up with him , against any attack' 
on provincial autonomy. He claimed that the recent orders under Section 126 A on 
the Sind Government to maintain its price^ control was an attack on provlueial 


autonomy. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru : "Why does not the Sind Government resign on that 
issue?” . * , 

- Mr. Hossain Imam : "We stick to onr guns. You resigned and now you 
come before the Government begging fox the release of your .leaders. We are more 
realistic.” 

Pandit Kamru : "You stick to oflSces.'' 

Making his concrete suggestions, Mr. Hossain Imam said that the price of 
agricultural products should not be fixed arbitrarily. The Government ehould fix 
only floor and ceiling prices and leave exact determination of prices to the provinces. 
Furthermore, the price fixation by the centra should be done in consultation with 
the interests oonoerned. -The Central Government should also disclose its owa 
procurement plans. Lastly he wanted a redaction in acreage under jute cultivation 
and a cess to improve irrigation in Western Bengal, 

Hat Bahadur Pamsarandas wanted to know why the consignments iof food- 
grains to India were stopped in last-summer. Beferring to the Punjab, he said that 
the prices had risen there because the Government failed to import foodgraius. 
Begarding the “grow-more-food” campaign, he regretted that while the campaign 
was on, the agricultural implements and cattle had become scare. He urged that 
the Government should take land revenue both in casb and kind and the Govern¬ 


ment should speed up imports of foodgrains into India. 

Mr. B, R. Sm, winding up the debate, denied the allegations that to meit the 
needs of Bengal the interests of the people of certain districts of Orissa, affected by . 
cyclone, had been sacrificed. He said that the most hopeful aspect of the local 
situation was the bumper "Aman” crop, the harvesting of which had already com¬ 
menced. Referring to the army purchases, Mr. Sen said that the total requirements 
of the defence services amounted to 6,51,(XX) tons a year, of which wheat constituted 
5,00,000 tons and rice l,'i0,000 tons. In other words the requirements of the defence, 
eeivices amounted to only 1.2 per cent of the total production of foodgraius of 
India. It was not a net addition to the demand on Indian resources. The Indian 
soldier would have eaten even if he remained in the village, though as a soldier he 
might eat a little more. Mr. Sen dwelt on the four principal recommendations of 
the Gregory report. 'ITiey were the basic plan, proctitemcn^ statutory price control 
and rationing. Mr. Sen, referring to the basic plan said that they would, in a 
few days, be sending out a more firm statement of the provisional Khariff plan. 
As for procurement, they had been scrutinising procurement scheme prepared by 
the local Governments. Referring to rationing, Mr. Sen explained that in the Madras 
Presidency rationing was already in force in the Madras City, Malabar, Salem, Ooim- 
batore,- Saidapet and Vizagapatnm, and was contemplated in the Nilgris, and 
Tinnevelly. In the-Bengal Presidency the rationing schemes wer»^ already in 
operation in Dacca, Taridpur, Serajgunj. In Calcutta and the surrounding industrial 
areas rationing would be introducedf in the very near future. In Bihar it bad been 
decided to introduce rationing as soon as possible in no less than fifteen of the 
main towns and industrial areas in Bihar. In Sind arrangements were complete , 
for the introduction of rationing in Karachi. In U. P. rationing of up to 60 per¬ 
cent of the population of all larger towns waa already in operation. It was in¬ 
tended that Ure scheme at present la force, should be expanded to cover 100 per 
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cent of the urban population in the near future. In the Delhi Province it was the 
intention of the Government of India to introduce rationing in Delhi City in the 
near future. In Orieea rationing was already in force in Cuttack and Snmbalpnr. 
In Assam certain articles not Tnclnding rice, were rationed in Shillong In the 
C.P. in Nagpur an incomplete rationing scheme was already in force In the 
N-W-F.P. rationing was in force in Peshawar. In Baluchistan Quetta*Piahin was 
a rationed area. The information available regarding rationing in the Indian 
States was also incomplete, but rationing was in force in Cochin. 'I'ravancore. 
Indore. Bhopal, Gwalior, Junagadh, Dewas, Cutch, Rajkot, Vithal-Gadh State. 
In Mysore rationing was to be introduced in both urban and rural orcas. Mr. Sen 
also clieclosed that the question of price control in the Punjab had been engaging 
their close attention. 

The Council adopted Mr. Parker's amendment by 24 votes against 19 and 
adjourned. Mr. Parker's amendment runs as follows : "And at a suitable date an enquiry 
should take place to examine the whole qae^tion of the food shortage in India and 
in particular in Bengal. The enquiry ehould be conducted by a suitable body of the 
type of a Royal Commiasion and its personnel should be completely outside the field 
of Indian politica. Its terms of reference should cover a full examination of the 
present food shortage and the making of recommendations to prevent the recurrence 
of existing distress.” 

Modification of Cbifpb Proposals 

24tb. NOVEMBER The Council of State to-day adopted Mr. <?. S. MoHlaVs 
TcBoIution-, recommending the Government to convey a request to His Mnjesty's 
Government to modify the Cripps proposals so as to make them acceptable to the 
people of India. . 

Charges AOAiNST Detenus 

The Home Member etared on Pandit H. N, Kunzru’e resolution asking for 
revision of cases by Highr Court judges and furnishing detenus with charges against 
them, that the Government would be able to anuounce within a month their decisino 
regarding the furnish ng of charges' against detenus. The matter wae under the 
active consideration.of the Government. He was not opposed to the examination of 
oasea by advisory committees but said that it was not difticult to constitute such 
committees which would consist of men of both judicial and executive experience. 
The Council at this stage adjourned ‘atne die' 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session—New Delhi—26th. July to 25th. August, 

1943 

The Central Legislative Assembl^y began its monsoon session at New Dellii on the 
26tb July in43 with Sir Abdur Rahim, President, in the chair. Sir Aeizul Hague, 
Sir A, K- Roy and Dr. N. B. Khare, the three new members of the Executive 
Council took the oath amid cheers. 

16 Adjournment Motions Fail 

Sixteen adjournment motions fell through, some being disallowed by the 
Chair, one by the Governor-General, and one for want of a sufTicient number of 
Bupporters, while a large number relating to food were dropped in view of Sir 
Azizul Hague's announcement that a day would be given to the disciiaeion of (he 
food situation as a whole. Tit. Khare, Indian Overeess Member, also announced 
that a day would be set aside for diecussion of the situation arising from the 
South African Pegging Act. Mr. Goviud Deshmukh’s adjournment motion on the 
same eubject wae therefore wilhdrawn. * 

Among motiona disallowed by the Chair was one by Sardar Saut Singh who 
sought to msenss Government's refusal to forward Mabatma Ghandhi’s letter to Mr, 
Jinnah. 'Jhe Homo Member objectiug to the moiion pointed out that a similar 
•motion was discussed in the last session when Government’s policy with regard to 
correspondence with Mr. Oandhi was explained and it was stated that this policy- 
had been in existence for a considerable time, 'i'he subject of the present motioa 
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wee therefore not a new or urgent matter. The Chair held that tte motion did 
not raise any new or argent matter. The Chair announced that the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral had disallowed the same member’s motion tO' discuaa the Government or 
India'a refusal to permit Mr. Phillips to meet Mr. Oandhi, 

Recipbocitv Act Amend. Bill 

Among official Bills introduced was one by Dr. N. B. Rhare to amend the 
Reciprocity Act of 1943, in order that an Act, which it is pointed out is. virtually 
unworkable in practice, may be made effective and In order to carry out ^e 
intention'of-the legislature in passing that Act. The issue of a notification 
under the Act does ndt automatically cut down rights and privileges enjoyed in 
India by persons domiciled in the notified British possession. No provision is 
made in the Act for the breach of any directions or obligations imposed under 
any rules which might be framed under the Act. The amending Bill seeks to 
remove these defects. 

Otbek Official Billb Intbodcged 

Sir Jeremy Batsman, Finance Member, introduced a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to Government eecurities issued by the Central Government 
end to the management of the Reserve Bank of India of the Public Debt ‘of the 
Central Government. 

Dr. Ambedkar introduced a ^ill to amend the Indian Boilere Act and a Bill 
to amend the Motor Vehicles (drivers) Ordinance and a- Bill to amend the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act. 

Mr. C. M. Trivedi, War Secretary, introduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
Army Act and the Indian Air Force Act, and Mr. J. D, Tyson, Education Secre¬ 
tary, a Bill to amend the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act. Sir 
A, K. Roy, Law Member, introduced a Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

The House agreed to Sir A. K. Rotf’s motion to refer to a Select Committee 
the Bill to make ceitain proviaion for appeals iiT^rimiiial cases tried by a High 
Court ezercieing original criminal jurisdiction. , ' - 

Aik Raids On India 

Replying to a question by Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya, Mr. AT, F. H. Symons, 
Civil Defence Secretary, said that between April 2 and June 26 this year, there were 
seven enemy air raids on British India and three on Indian States. All the raids 
on British India were directed against military targets in SB Bengal. The number 
of civilian casualties in these raids on British India was 110, the* number of wounded 
being 32. Damsges to property was negligible. Neither casualties nor desertion 
among the ARP services had been reported from Bengal, Assam ond Orissa as a 
rsBult of recent raids.' Full ARP measures were in force and no special measures 
were necessary. In the industrial areas of Bengal, as elsewhere in India, where 
the civil defence services have been put to the test in recent months, they have 
given oompiete satisfaction. Replying to Mr.' Lalchand Navalrai, he announced 
that the Government would be glad to arrange for the discussion of the war 
situation at a secret meeting to be held during the current ssesion, when a full 
statement on the war situation would be made by the C-in-0. if the President 
issued directions similar to those issued in connezion with previous secret sessions. 

The War Beoretary, Mr. C. M. Trivedi, revealed that during these 'raids 16 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed and eight probably destroyed while siz. ' Allied 
aircraft were reported misstng, the pilots of two being safe. Military damage 
caused by these raids was negligible, 

Indian Peibonebb in Japanese Hands* 

The number of Indian personnel so far notified as being. prisoner-of-war in 
Japanese hands was 1270, said Sir Phiroze Khan Noon, Defence Member, replying 
to a question by Mr. Bhntto, Indian personnel .numbering ^,490 were still 
unaccounted for and it was believed that the majority of them were prisoners of 
war ill Japanese hands. It was not in tlie public interest to disclose the number 
of Japanese prisooere of war in India. Very little information, he added, had 
been received regarding the treatment of Indian prisoners of war in Japanese 
hands. Such information as was available indicated that in many oasee' prisoners 
captured by the Japanese bad been most brutully treated. 
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Number of Detenus 

The Home Member, replying to Mr. ffovind Leshmukh, leTealed that the total 
number of pprsona in detention under Buie 26 of the D1 Rules on June I, 1943 
wna 11,717, excluding the NWFP for which figures were not available. As regards 
oonditions of detention and release, he said that the Government of India were 
concerned only with security prisoners detaii)ed in the Chief Gommisaionera provinces 
while each provincial Government was empowered to determine the conditions' 
under which security prisoners should be detained in that province. The power to 
direct the release of security prisoners lay with the authority directing arrest and 
detention. In the case of a security prisoner detained under the orders of the 
provincial Government full discretioh rested with that provincial Government. 

Mr. L. K, Moitra asked if >there were any fresh cases of detention under 
DI Rule 26 following the Federal Court’s judgment on it. The Home Member 
replied that there had been some cases of detention subsequent to * the amendment 
of the DI Rules. ' 

Tbeatment 07 Political Pbiboners 

27tb, JULY.— Sardar Mangal Singh, Congress Member from the Punjab, 
spoke on Mr. T, T. Kriahnamachari's resolution asking for a revision of Govern' 
ment policy with regard to treatment of political prisoners and detenus. He 
described the treatment of prisoners of the 1942 civil disonedienoe movement which 
he alleged was worse than that of prisoners of war in India and that of detenus 
in India before 1942. He supported the resolution. Pandit Nilkanta Daa was 
confident that, if responsible persons wore permitted contact with Cougressmeu in 
jails, many of the latter would come out to assist iu easing the present situation. 
He asked for a revision of the whole policy in view of the improved war situation. 
Mr. Oovind Deahmukh moved an amendment seeking to delete reference to political 
detenus since Aug. 1912 from the text of the resolution. He said that when a 
meeting of Liberals in London demanded better treatment for political prisoners 
and detenus in India, they looked at the question from a more humanitarian point 
of view, and he wanted the Government of India to approach the question from 
the same point of viet^. Mr. Neogy asked if the Home Member was perfectly 
satisfied that the alterations be bad made for “preventive and precautionary 
purposes’' in the treatment to be meted out to political prisoners after 1942 were 
being worked rightly in the provinces. All sorts of allegations had been made, 
for instance, in the Punjab Assembly, but not a single one had been refused by 
the Government. Sardar Sant Singh criticized the Defence of India Rales. From 
the number of ordinances made in the Act it was apparent that it was being used 
for purposes far beyond those for which it was meant. He asked the Government 
not to look at every case from the police point of view and not to assume that 
every Indian was guilty and was out to hamper war effort '.Be asked the 
Government Member to accept Mr. Joshi’s demand for a- Committee of the 
Legislature to revise Government’s policy or to appoint their own Advisory 
Committee. Nawabzada lAaqaat Alt, Deputy Leader, Muslim League Party, 
declared that so far as the demand for humane and decent treatment of detenus and 
political prisoners was concerned, the Muslim League Party had the fullest 
sympathy, but there were occasioDS when Government might id the larger interests 
of the country take some action which in its judgment was necessary to preserve 
the peace. That, however, was no reason why such persons should not be treated 
as decent-human beings. Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, winding up the 
debate, said he could almost have accepted the resolution as amended by 
Mr. Deshmukh but for the words in Mr. joshi’s amendment. *Tn consultation 
with a Committee of the L^ielature specially appointed for the purpose, the 
Central Government end the Legislature, be deolarm, could not step in and 
supersede Provincial Ctovernments in matters in the provincial field. He, however, 
stated that, since-the last debate on the subject Government had not:beea idle; 
they had been in correspondence with Provincial Governments and as a result 
Provincial Governments had been reviewing cases of persons detained under Rule 
26 and a total of 4,623 petaons detained had been releaeed by these Governments 
themselves. A great deal of correspondence had also been undertaken by the 
Central Government with Provincial Governments to ^ secure uniformity of 
conditions and there bad been considerable improvement in certain Frovinces in 
matters of freedom of correspondence and interviews. Correspondence with 
Provincial Governments also showed that security prisoners received substantially 
better treatment than convicted persons. 

12 
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Mr. JosM'a amendment wae rcieeled by the Presidenl’e casting vote and the 
teeolntitm with Mr. Deahmukh'a amendment was negatived by 41 votes to 38. 

Oivio Rights FOR Haruans * , , j. 

28th. JULYFull eooial and civic rights for Hariiane, the right of Indians 
to possess firearms and a monthly salary for members^ of the Central Legislature 
were sought to be secured by three non-official Bills introduced in the Assembly 
to-day. The first Bill, introduced by Mr. A. N. Chattopadhaya, provides, ainong 
other things, that no court recognize any civic or social disabilities im^> 0 Bed by 
custom on Harijans and that the words “backward class,’' ’ depressed class,” 
“untoaobables,” “hariians” and ’’scheduled classj' be removed, from usage. Th® 
right to possess firearms and other weapons was proposed to be given to Indians 
in general and Hindus in particular 6y a BUI introduced by Pandit NilkaiUa 
Daa, . 

Other Noh-Gffioial Bills 

a monthly salary of Rs. 500 for members of the Central Legislature was 
proposed in another Bill by Pandit Nilkanta Daa, He pointed out that the 
present method of remunerating members by means of a daily allowance was 
uneatisfabtory as a member’s income varies from session to session according to 
its length. 

The house agreed to Dr. N, S, Khare*a motion that Moulvi Abdul Qhani’s 
Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act be circulated for eliciting 
opinion till Uct 15. The Bill sought to increase from Bs. 1 to He. 3 t'le' daily 
compensatory allowance given by a shipping company to each cabin class Haj 
pilgrim who held a return ticket and was detained at Jedda for more than 25 
days because the shipping company had not provided him with acconimodation 
in a pilgrim ship. 

Mr. Kazmi introduced a number of bills to amend the Civil and Oriminal 
Procedure Codes and a Bill to make it clear that prosecution for an offence 
committed under the Indian States* ( Protection against Disaffection ) Act can 
only take place in a town or district where such publication were' first printed or 
the author of a book or document usually resides. 


Reciprooitv Aot Amend. Bill 

29th. JULY:—The Assembly to day passed the first reading of Dr, Khare'a 
Bill to amend the Reciprocity Act. eo as to make it more effective in application. 
Further stages of the Bill were postponed in order to give time to members to 
consider amendments which were received late. Moving consideration of the 
Bill, Dr. Ehare, member for Indians Overseas, said the original Act had been 
found defective and, as it stood, it was virtually unworkable in practice. Under 
its provisions, the rights and privileges enjoyed in India by persons domiciled in 
a notified British possession could not be cut down, nor was there any provision 
by which penalties for breach of directions could be imposed. His amending 
legislation would remove those defects and make the Bill effective for the purpose 
for which it was euacted. 

Sir Syed Baza Ali, India’s former Agent-General in S, Africa, said the Bill 
bad not come up a minute too soon. Dr. Khare had acted in a rcasouable 
manner, both as an Indian and as a Member of the Government, specially when 
he called a representative meeting of public men to consider the situation 
arising out of the “pegging*' legislation. . Ho, however,' protested against what 
he called Government’s attempt to find scapegoats by saying that the Act was 
defective whereas everybody had considered it workable at the time it was passed, 
and the Indian Oversea’s secretary had described it as a meaeure that was to 
be administered with care. Mr. Hooseinbhai Laljee said, that the House must 
acknowledge it 'was the first time that Government bad risen to the occasion. 
The people of India wanted a full ezpreesion of its strong resentment at what 
F-M Smuts* Government were doing. Sir Frederick Jamea said it was a tragedy 
that the House should be asked to enact a Bill with the' intention of applying, 
aa a retaliatory measure, those forma of discriminatiou in this country which 
were unfortunately imposed on Indians in other parts of the Empire. Sir Cowasji 
Jahangir said that the only effective way to make 8 Africa wake up was tnide 
retaliation, but trade retaliation was a weapon which would do more damage to 
the thousands of Indians in S. Africa than to the hundred 8. African resident 
in India. During the debate. Dr. Khara granted that if the Bill was passed 
it was not going to make any impression on 8. Africa. He also eaid that 
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retaliation was not a permanent solution ol| the piob1ein< But when eonciliation, 
coiiBuitation, negotiation and lepresentation failed, what other remedy was left i 
He gave credit to Government for their promptitude in bringing ue amending 
Bill BO soon after the defects in the original Act were discovered 

OTBEa Offioul Bills 

The House adopted three Bills moved by the Labour Member, Dr. B. R. 

Ambedkar. One further amends the Indian Boilers Act 1923, and provides for 

the inspection of the boiler-fed water system; the second amends the Hines 
Maternity Benefit Act, 194i to ensure that women receive maternity benefit for 
every day, except those on which they attend work and receive payment, during 
the days of confinement; and third, amends the Motor Vehicles ( Drivers ) 
Ordinance, 1942, providing for the> reinstatement of requisitioned drivers, on the 
termination of compulsory service under the ordinance, in their former employment 
on the same terms as before, and safeguarding the position of a driver, about to 

do a called up for service, who is dismissed by bis employer in order to evade 

the liability to reinstate him. 

Mr. J. D, Tyson's Bill further to amend the Agricultural Produce ( Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937, and Mr, C. M, TrivedVs Bill further to amend the Indian Army 
Act 1911, and the luian Air Force Act 1932, were also passed. The Assembly adjourned. 

Attack ok Mb. Jinnah 

80th. JDLTA resolution condemning the cowardly attack on Mr. Jinnah and 
congratulating him on his providential escape was passed in the Assembly 
to-day. Leaders of all parties and Sir Sultan Ahmed, Leader of the House, asso* 
ciated themselves with the motion. 

South African Pbooinq Leoislatioh 

Df N. B. Khare, Member for Indiaue Overseas, initiated the discussion on 
the South African ’‘pegging” legislation. “After tracing the history of Indo-South 
African relations, he said that from the earliest days of Indian immigration into 
Natal, the White population of South Africa had been guided by no other motive 
but '‘gross self-interest.” By passes, licences, registration, taxes, tests, and reserva¬ 
tions regarding property and trading, and by denying the elementary right of the 
frsnehise to people horn and bred in tiieir country, the Government of couth Africa 
have done their utmost to humiliate and hedge in their Indian population. To this 
has been added social and public indignity of many kinds. ‘‘The constitutional 
drawback. from which India sufiers does not detract from the inherent justice of 
the case of Indians in tiouth Africa and some means must be found for maintain^ 
iiig the dignity and prestige of India and of the Government of India, even in 
wartime. Fottunalely in this matter the people of India and the Government of 
India are at one and the latter have already publicly characterized the recent legis* 
latiou as repugnant, unnecessary and Inopportune. Had India been independent 
she would have considered this a “ensus belli” against South Africa, But we must 
not think lightly of breaking away from the British Commonwealth of Nations 
because the ideal of co-operative inter-dependence on a footing of equality is better 
than the ideal of ieolatea independence. There may be also a forlorn hope of re- 
presentatiuns yielding valuable results after the election fever in South Africa has 
cooled down. But rt-preseutations unbacked by any action, is valueless. As for 
action, an amended Reciprocity Act is already before the house fer consideration 
and the possibility of applying other feasible and proper measures is being carefully 
examineu.” Sir Henry Richardson supported the Government of India’a declaration 
that the Union Government’s legislation, giving statutory recognition to racial 
discriminatory policy, was repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. Be said that 
whatever reasons might have iuBpired the Union Government in this action, be 
could not agree with those who felt that it iudicated a lack of Appreciation of the 
great part which India had played, and was playing, in the war and he hoped that 
no political considerations would be permitted to cloud the issue. Suggesting trade 
retaliation, enforcement of the Reciprocity Act against Union Nationals in India 
and the recall of the Indian High Commissioner from South Africa, Sir Sayed Rata 
Ali India’s former Agent-General in South Africa, said that it was a lame excuse 
to ray that Indians were penetrating extensively into predominantly European areas. 
The Government of India bad to do something, and he suggested that immediate 
sanotioDB should be imposed to prevent export of foodgraine and gunnybags from 
India and refuse the import of wattel bark and paints, eto., from South Africa. 
He also urged on the Government to impose restrictions on south African nationala 
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in thU country within the next two months, ano to recall the Indian High Commie* 
aionec. Dr. Sdnerjea advocated a rigorous application of the provisions of the 
Reciprocity Act, notice to terminate the Trade Agreement between India and South 
Africa, an examination of the articlee by which he could prevent import and export, 
recall of both the High Commissioner and the Trade Gommisaioner, and lastly a 
common non>European front. Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan held that HMQ had 
not played fair to India. If they had exerted any pressure, he was sure, the South 
African Government would have stayed their hands. He asserted that the war 
could not be made an excuse for delaying any action. "War or no war we want 
action at once: action to uphold tho dignity and honour of Indians wherever they 
may be.” Dr. Khare, winding up the debate, announced that he had called a 
meeting of the Standing Emigration Committee for August 7 when be hoped to 
■place his proposals for its consideration. 

The Assembly passed the motion, with Mr. Deahmul^Vi amendment, which 
read as follows: "The position arising out of the recent ‘pegging’- legielation in 
South Africa be taken into consideration with a view to enforce the Reciprocity, 
Act and adopt measurea to redress the grievances of Indians in South Africa.” 

H. E. The Vioebot’a Addbbss 

2nd.'AUGUST Crowded galleries and a full Eosue listened to the Viceroy’s 
address, which lasted an hour-and-B'quarter and was frequently cheered, particularly 
the passages in which be. paid a tribute to India’s defence forces and to the 
Indian Press. . 

"From the very beginning of the war 1 have done everything a man could do 
to bring the Indian political parties and their leaders together, to remove doubts 
as to the intetitions of HMQ regarding India’s future, to achieve that sufiSciency 
of common agreement between the parties and communities of this country and 
that necessary preliminary acceptance of the legitimate claims of all that must be 
the pre>condition of any constitutional advance that is worth having, or that can 
hope for permanence”, declared Lord Linlithgow in his farewell address to the 
Central Legislature today. ^ 

He aaded: "It wilt always be a sharp disappointment to me that these foiiri 
years of war should, for all that effort, have seen us no nearer our goal, and thatt 
as I speak today, these iuteinal divisions and these communal. livaliiea and thas 
reluctance to place India first and subordinate sectional ambitions and jealousie 
to the common interests of the country should still stand in the way of progress. 

‘T regret the more that at a time when India's contribution to the war effort 
has been so great, when in so many ways her stature has been so enhanced, 
greater progress should not have been possible in the constitutional field during 
these years of war. That there has been no greater progress ia due not to lack of 
efiort or enthusissm or goodwill on the part of HMQ or myself. 

"As 1 have said elsewhere, those divisions and that lack of agreement are due 
not to reluctance of fi.MG to transfer power to Indian hands, but to their very 
readiness to do so. But the fact, the lamentable fact, remains, that, to the grief of 
all of us, those divisions exist. Nor during all that time has a single constructive 
proposition—and 1 deeply regret to say it—been put forward by any Indian party. 
Tbe whole burden of framing conatriictive proposals in relation either to an interim' 
or final solution has been left to BMG and myself. 

"We for our part, most anxious to give alt the help we could, have tried one 
proposal after another, and we have done our best to harmonize tbe sharply conflict¬ 
ing claims that have faced us. The beat that we can devise, informed as we are by 
centuries of experience of parliamentary Government, baa been freely offered 
Yet, while one endeavour after another by HMQ to find a solution fair to all 
parties and communities in India and acceptable to India aa a whole has been 
rejected by one party or the orther, not one such practicable alternative proposal 
has been put forward by any one in this country.” 

Narrating the efforts made by him to secure Constitutional advance In the 
centre and ia the provincea, he said: “If I have not been able to achieve the 
measure of success I bad hoped for, 1 at any rate, during the time of war, have 
been able to bring into being changes of real significance and far-reaching 
importance. It is true that I have not been able to persuade the great.political parties 
^0 taka their share in the Government of tbe country, but the Government of India 
a body of aeven of which the majority were officials, baa been changed into a 
body 01 14, eleven of which are non-officials and four only, including toe O-in-C 
are Europeans. Of its broad baaia, of tbe representation It gives to the various 
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Gommunities and interests, of the equality of its members, there can be no question 
whatever. 

“Such changes cannot be a substitute for a Constitution determined by 
ordinary processes and agreement—processes which cannot be completed under the 
stress of war. Short cuts can only be a danger alike to present unity and post¬ 
war solutions. At the stage now reached the real problem to be faced is the 
future problem : we must look forward, and not backward. And it is the need 
for India herself to find a solution. That in all friendliness and sincerity 1 
would most earnestly commend to yonr consideration today, i have said it before, 
and I say it again quite plainly that the path to full and honourable co-operation 
with the Government of toe country has always been open to those who desire 
it for its own sake. EMG and the Viceroy can try to help as they have tried in 
the past. But the burden is on India, on her leaders, on the principal elements 
in her national life. It is discordance between those principal elements, Isck of 
trust, lack of readiness to accept the legitimate claims of the minorities of the 
parties, or interests that stand in the way. 

Those are obstacles that only Indians esn remove. And it is most important, 
and I would most eanestly urge this on you, that if there is to be any progresa 
Indian public men should without delay, start to get together and clear the way 
for it. The post-war phase is drawing rapidly nearer. HMG, as yon will 
remember, have voiced the. hope that on the conclusion of the war Indians 
themselves may sit round the table and hammer out a Constitution having the 
general support.of all the principal elements in India’s national life. Are Iiidia'a 
leaders to be found unprepared when the day comes for those discussions ? Is it 
not the course of wisdom to sit to work at once without wasting a day, to try by 
discussion between themselves to find in readiness for those discuesioiia an 
accommodation of differences that prevent progress at the moment and build a 
bridge over the profnnd gulfs that divide party from party and community from 
community 7 

They alone can do it. The burden is on them and not on HMG- And the 
■ whole field is open to them. If the proposals which HMG have at one time or 
the other put forward in default of any proposals from Indian leaders are 
unacceptable to India as a whole, there is nothing to stop India’s leaders from 
considering and devising an alternative, whatever its nature, or from -trying by 
private negotiation with other parties in this country to secure their support for 
any such alternative. All 1 would say—and I say it again as a friend of India 
and as one concerned to see her progresB in whatever manner is best suited to 
her national genius and the interests of >811 within her broders—is this, that 
whatever alternative and whatever scheme is devised must take into account 
practical considerations and must have the general support of all the important 
elements in Indian national life. 

“No scheme, however good it may look on paper, that ignores important 
elements or interests, that overlooks the essential necessity for- substantial' 
agreement inside India as its basis has any hope of surviving for long. A National 
Government can be a reality only if it is gdherally representative, if it has general 
support of the major parties and the people as a whole, if its establishment leads 
to the assuaging of communal and other bitterness and rivalry and to the 
harmonising of all the many divergent points of view that a country such as* 
India with its great range of climate and races, its difierent historical traditions 
must always present. 

“In Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell India will have as Viceroy one who has 
proved himself through a long and glorious career as one of the great leaders of 
men in the field and one of the outstanding soldiers of -our time, but you will 
find in him also, and this I can say from personal experience of two years of 
close, intimate and friendly collaboration, an understanding, wise and sagacioua 
statesman, a man of sound political sense and judgment, a leader of courage and 
tenacity whose wide human sympathy, whose affection for India and whose profound 
interest in her problems are well known. In the difficult days that lie ahead—for 
the problems of peace are no less exhausting and complex than the problems 
we have bad to face in the war—his ripe experience, bis fresh up-to-date knowledge 
of India and bis sincerity and openness of mind will be of value to this country. 
That cannot be overstated.” 

Reviewing his term of office, be said: 'The 7} years of my Vicsroyalty have 
lain in momentous times. Through the whole period we have been faced by 
political issues of the first importance. For the last four years there has been the 
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dominating need to concentrate OD India’s defence against hostile attack; on the 
expansion and training of our armed forces whether naval, military or'.air, and on 
organizing our war effort in terms of men, money and supplies. India’s response 
to every call made oa her throughout the war has been magnificent. She may 
well be proud of the superb contribution she has made to the victories of the Allies 
and the triumph of the United Nation. 

‘‘The recent legislation in U Africa affecting the status of Indiana in that 
country has been a matter of profound regret to _my Government and the situation 
which results thereform is under active consideration. 

”Jn other fields India’s international status has been enhanced in a variety of 
ways. She is represented in Washington and Chungking. China and the President 
of the U. 8. are represented here. For over a year now she had representation on 
the War Cabinet. 8he has been very closely associated with all developments of 
importance in connexion with the war. The splendid work of her fighting men 
whether by sea, land or in the air has added to her renown throughout the world. 
The magnitude of her contribution to the war effort of the Allies is known to 
every one.” 

Referring to the development of nation-building aotiviti^ by the carrying out 
of carefully-considered Government schemes for the establishment of new factories 
or the expansion of existing ones, and by the operation of private enterprise, he 
said t 'Tn particular the Ghatfield and Ministry of Bupply Mission projects for new 
ordnance factories and expanaion of old ones are now either completed or nearly 
complete. 1 may also mention the great expansioua in the steel industry, in the 
manufacture of matbine tools, in the chemical industry, and in the capacity of the 
rubber manufacturing induatry, especially for making tyres. 

"Those results have not oeen easy to achieve in the face of the difficulties, 
known to all of you, which arose and still arise from the growing claims on (he 
shipping resources of the Allies, from the closure of certain sources of raw material 
by the tide of Japanese aggression, and from the pressure on India’s internal 
transport system arising from the greatly increased burden of war production and 
military movementa. In solving these difficulties, and in maintaining its war effort 
despite them, India has received and is receiving the greatest help from the other 
Allied nations, especially from HMG and from the U8A. 'The Technical Mission 
which our American allies sent us last year, end the Lease-Letid Mission now with 
ut, have been of the greatest assistance to us. We have lately had a joint Anglo- 
American Bteel Mission which gave valuable advice and help in connexion with the 
production and distribution of steel, and I must pay a cordial tribute to the admi¬ 
rable work of the Eastern Group Supply Council, itself the outcome of the Eastern 
Group Coufereuce, for the initiation of which India waa ao largely responsible and 
which did Buch invaluable work. 

“'This vast expansion in the '£eld of war productions has not been achieved 
without material sacrifice of the gQoda ordinarily available to the agricultuiiat and 
the townsman. 1 will refer later to certain aspects of that problem. But I am 'glad 
to think that many of the industries engaged in the manufacture of vital war 
Buppliea are now better equipped to produce goods for ordinary internal consump¬ 
tion than they were before} the experience gained in manufacture under the stress 
of war adds materially to our knowledge of modern skill and technique; and we 
are extracting and putting to use in India more and more of our own raw 
materials. Over and above thia realizing the importance of providing for essential 
civil needs we are now endeavouring to release for civil oonaumptiou a larger share 
of the industrial outout of our own resources. The steps we have alredy taken in 
this direction will be steadily pursued, consistently with Qur responsibility for 
supplying the armed forces in India. 

For the moment and for some time to come, our energies must he devoted^ 
to exploiting all available resources for waging war. But the moment will arrive' 
when thia process must be reversed, and our efforts will be directed again towards 
the normal activities of peace and the use and development of those resources for 
the rehabilitation of our economy and the maintenance, and wherever poBBibK the 
improvement of the standards of living of our people. Post-war reconstruction is a 

S hrase familiar today in every coutinent, but the nature of thia reconstruction must 
epend upon local condition and the vicissitudes of battle. 

"In some countries the rebuilding of the bomb-shattered homes of the people 
and of the factories in which they earn -their livelihood must be the first stage 
of movery. Then again a nation the greater part of whose adult population of 
both aexea has been conacripted into the fighting servicea or war industry has to 
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face pioblema vaatly different, at least in degree, frota those which confront ns 
here in India, where despite the magnitade of our war effort, large section of the 
population still pursue their customary avocations more or less undisturbed by the 
tide of the war save in so far as changes in the price level may have affected their 
lot for better or for worse, 

”Our own problems in this field, vital though they are, are of a different order. 
War has brought to India a marked and siguificant increase in industrial activity 
and an even more important increment in the number of persons skilled in 
mechanical and industrial work of all kinds. Evidently the problem is to carry 
forward after the war as much as we may of this enhanced industrial activity, 
transmuted betimes from its present warlike shape into forms capable of producing 
the needs of a world at peace. Certain of our industries, some of them highly 
important, have come through the past four years with few changes of a technical 
. character, and for such the problems to be solved will be mainly of a commercial 
character. 

“Closely linked with industrial expansion are the problems of agricultural 
improvement. The best hope of permanent progress, whether in town or countryside, 
lies in the maintenance of a sound balance between field and factory—for the 
farmer, a steady and profitable market for bis own produce and the opportunity to 
buy the products of this factory, at reasonable prices: for the factory, a copious 
supply of raw material and a vast market for the finished product. The careful 
fostering of this natural, healthy and resilient partnership, which Is the foundation 
of our economic strength and the firm base or platform from which we may 
develop our overseas trade must be the first care of Government and all concerned 
with industry or with agriculture.” . 

Describing the effect of the cloth control schemed he said that prices of cloth 
of all kinds had fallen not only in wholesale but also in retail markets. In some 
retail markets tlie^ has fallen by more than 40%. 

Referring to inflation, he said that the Government was determined to do 
everything in their power to stabilize economic conditions at tolerable levels. The 
drive against inflation was being pursued simultaneously in the monetary and 
commodity fields. The Government of India was also resolved to check speoulatiou 
and profiteering in every epiiere which affects the life of the nation and to repress 
aud penalize all cognate anti-social activities. 

He was glad to say that the measures already taken were beginning to have a 
most salutary effect. ISot only had toe vicious upward trend been checked, but 
eeveral important indices had moved sharply downwards with beneficial effect on 
the whole price structure, but there was no room for complacency. 

“We should not,” he said, “delude ourselves that this battle waa over. On 
the contrary the campaign has only begun «and we are determined to maintain 
pressure and fight relentlessly on every part of the anti-inflationacy. front. The 
stake is nothing less than the economic safety of the country: it demands co¬ 
operation, co-operation of all of us, and no effort can be relaxed until this insidious 
danger is removed. - 

He thanked the Indian Fiess for all the help it had given him during his 
stay in India. Occasions there may have been when there were diferences of view 
on matters connected with the Press, Misunderstanding there may have been from time 
to time, but 1 remain deeply grateful to this institution for its fairness, its eager 
anxiety to serve the public, its concern to observe and if possible to improve the best 
iraditione of journalism, and 1 would not like to leave India without paying this 
public tribute to it and to that hard-working body of intelligent and able men by 
whom India Is so well served in the Press.” 

The Vicemy paid a tribute to the spirit of the people of India, the confidence, 
enthusiasm and courage which they bad shown during toe four years of a devastating 
' and exhausting war and the cheerful readiness with which they had brone the 
many burdens that a total war involved. There had been great achievement on 
the home front as well ss in the field and one on which India would look back 
with pride and the world with admiration. The Viceroy also conveyed bis sincere 
and heartfelt thanks to the personnel of all toe services in the country. 

Reoiprocity Act Amend. Bill 

2nd AUGUST ;—South African eoldiers passing through India at the end of the 
war should not be permitted to stay for more tosn six months, while soldiers from 
other countries might be allowed a year's time. This was urged by nearly a dozen 
speakers in the Assembly this afternoon supporting an amenoment movM by .Bit 
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Syed Baza Alt to Dr, AT, B. B'Aare's Reciprocity Act Ameudmeot Bill, the cleuses 
of which were under diecusBion, Sir Baza Alt's amendment related to the clause 
providing that ‘'any direction made hy the Genlral Goverument imposing disabilities 
in respect of entry into or travel or residence in British India upon persons 
domiciled in a British possession shall not, until tJie expiry of one year after the 
termination of the present hostilities, apply to any person domiciled in that British 
possession who is a member of the armed forces. The amendment, which sought 
to reduce the period from one year to six months, was supported by Mr, Hussein- 
bhai Lalji, Mr, Kailash Behari Lai, Sir Mohamed Yamin Khan, Maulana Zafar 
AH, Mr. Oovind Deshmukh, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Af. Nauman, Mr. K. C. Neogy and Maulvi Abdul Ghani. 
They emphasized that South Africa must be made to feel that, because 'of the 
unfortunate action taken by^the Union Parliament in passing the pegging legislation, 
India was determined to treat S. African nationals with special seventy. Sir 
Frederick James, EnToge&o Group, opposed the amendment and Sir Piroz Ehau' 
Noon, Defence Member, speaking as Member-in-charge of demobilization, pleaded 
against placing any time limit and urged the House to accept the assurance that 
the Government would lose no time in taking demobilized B African soldiers out 
of the country. After all there would'be no soldier who would not want to rush 
home as quickly as possible after demobilization. But there might be difficulties of 
transport and allowance must be made for that. Dr. N, B. Khare, Indian 
Overseas Member accepted the amendment, which was passed. The House also 
passed Mr. Deshmukh's amendment providing that the Bill shall come, into force 
from Bept. 1. Farther debate was adiourneu. 

8rd. AUOOST:—South African officers should not be placed in positions in 
which they would have Indian troops serving under them, and 'wherever, these 
officers were already in such positions they should be transferred. This was one^ 
of the immediate retaliatory actions suggested by Sir Yamin Khan and Sardar'^ 
Sant Singh, speaking on the third reading of Dr. Khare’s Reciprocity Act 
Amendment Bill, to>day. Sir Raza All, Mr. K. 0. Neogy, Sir Frederick 
James, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji, Dr. Bannerji, Syed 
Murtaza Baheb and Mr. Eailash Bihari Lai gave general support to the Bill as 
amended and congratulated Dr. Ehare and Mr. Aney, former Overseas Member. 
Sir Raza Ali commended to Government the principle of blow for blow in its 
relations with South Africa and urged them to give up their defensive attitude. 
He added that a further amending Bill with more stringent provisions was 
necessary and should be brought soon. Dr. Khare replying said as a doctor. he 
knew when and how to uee the knife against countries which ilLtreated Indian 
nationals, If certain countries needed incision than others he would not. hesitate 
to make one. The BUI waa passed. * 

Earlier, in the course of the debate on the second reading, the House divided 
on Sir Baza Ali's amendment prescribing one year’s imprisonment and 'S''fine of 
Rs. 1,000 or both as punishment for disobedience of any rule made under the Act. 
The amendment was rejected by 47 votes to 29. 

Delhi UmyEBBiTY Amend, Bill 

The House next took up discussion of the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill 
on the motion of Mr. J, D. Tyson, Education Secretary, that it be taken into 
eonsideration. Mr. Tyson referred to the general agreement among members of the 
Select Committee whose report was before the House, on the provisions of the 
Bill, particularly the major issue of a three year degree course, on which there wae 
only one dissentient. Maulvi Abdul Ghani moved the circulation of the Bill and 
be was supported by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Lalchand Navalral. Mr. 8. 0. 
Chattevji opposed the motion. 

Numbeb 07 Detends 

The number of persons detained under the Defence of India Rule 26 from the 
beginning of the war up to June 1, 1943, was 17,766 of whom 11,717 were aiill 
under detention on that date, said the Home „ Member in reply to Mr. Bhutto’s 
question in the Assembly, The _ number of persons convicted during the same 
period under the Defence of India Rules was 75,941, while the number actually iu 
1 16.099. The above totals did not however include the North 

West Frontier Provinces, for which figuree were not available. 

There was no automatic arrangement for the review of each case of detention 
alter a paiUoulai period, the Home Member added. The principle which both the 
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Government of India, and Provincial Governments had constantly in" mind 
however, was that no security prisoner shall remdin in jail whose detention was 
essential m the interests of security and the efficient prosecution of the war. 

< Delhi UNiVERSiry Amend Bill 

4th. & Bth. AUGUSTMr. Lalchand Navalrai, concluding his speech in favour of 
the motion, insisted that there should be statutory safeguards that arbitrary power 
regarding withdrawal of recognition of colleges would not be exercised. Mr.. 
Haoibur Rehman opposed the circulation motion as that would only mean delay, 
Mr. John Sargent, Educational Adviser to the Government of India was in 
belief that the reason why the three years course was not introduced in other 

nniversities was that it was not possible unless the standard of high school 

education was raised. All the university bodies were in full agreement with the 
proposal of having a three year course and had fully endorsed the provision of a 
wholetime vice-chancellor and the suggestion regarding withdrawal of recognition 
of colleges. In Delhi,' Mr. Sargent continued, they were in a position to 
re-organise high school education. If they were able to carry out a universally 
liked idea, it seemed to him that they were doing a good thing. He admittw 

that migration of students from and to the Delhi University appeared to be a 
complicated business, but reciprocal arrangements could be made by goodwill on 
both sides. Professor P. N. Bunerji asked why such a comparatively small 
university as that of Delhi should have a paid vice-chancellor while a large 
institution like the Calcutta University was content with an honorary 

vice-chancellor. * 

The motion for circulation was rejected by 45 votes to' 38 and the motion 
for consideration passed by 16 to 28, The House took up discussion of the clauses, 
and had not concluded-when it adjourned till the next day, the 5th. Angust, when 
on the second reading of the Bill the House rejected by 40 votes to 26 an 
amendment to reduce the term of office of the Vice-Ohancellor from four to 
three years. 

During discussion of the clauses of the Bill today, the Muslim 
League Party made a sustained attempt to secure increased Muslim representation 
in the administrative and other bodies of the University. Mr. Ohulam Bhik 
Nairang moved an amendment that of the three persons forming the committee to 
select names for the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor, one shall be a Muslim. 
He said that the amendment would remove the feeling among Muslims that since 
its inception the Delhi University had, for all practical purposes, been another 
edition of the Benares University. Condemning the attempt “to communalize a 
temple of learning," Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said; “We have had too much 
communalism in this country. Let us at least have education free from that taint. 

I would not mind if all the three persons belonged to one community. Let ffiem 
not ask for it because they are Muslims.’* Mr. J, D. lyson, Education Secretary, 
opposing the amendment, pointed out that there was no provision for communal 
representation in the Delhi University Act as it stood. No request had been 
received from the University. He had had the University Acts in India searched 
and was told that the principle of communal representation had not been accepted 
by any university except the Dacca University, where it was accepted as a apecial case. 
Nawtibzada Liaquat Ali Khan, replying to Mr. Mehta, said that the temple of 
learning lost all its sanctity when it became the stronghold of one particular 
community. Referring to Mr. I'yson’s statement about the principle of communalism 
the speaker asked, why fight shy of the problem now if the complaints were 
justified that Muslims bad not had a fair chance in the past in the Delhi 
University ? Mr,, S. C, Chatterjee appealed to the Muslim League Party to 
consider whether though their grievances were genuine, it would redound to the 
credit of this House and the country if it made an enactment which advertised the ■ 
fact that even in a temple of learning they could not rise above communal 
prejudices, The amendment was rejected by 3? votes of 21. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

gtb. AUGUST:—Initiating the food debate in the Assembly today, Sir Mohammed 
Azieul Hague, Food Member described the difficulties and obstructions the 
Government had to face. “Unabated action has brou^t ue eafely through neat 
difficultiee in this first six months of the year," he said, “We have many difficmties 
today and we eball probably have more difficultiee in the future, I can assure 
the House that the Department for which 1 epeak will epare no effort to solve 
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these difficulties,” Calling for support of t|ie Government in their ^orts, Sir Azizul 
declared s “I hope that the discussions with the provinces and the States in 
conferences we have organized will lead to greater mutual understanding and 
greater oo>operation. There sto still those in this country who do not help ns; 
who are indifferent to the fate of others, so long as they can attain their own 
selfish and absolute security of profit. I appeal to public opinion to express 
itself against those men ; against the hoarders and speculators. 8o far as 1 and 
my Department are concerned, so far as the provincial Governments working 
closely with us are concerned, we will do our best to see that they do not escape. 
He described the results of the food conferences held since 1939 and referring to. 
the conference of Dec. 19^, said that the rice position was diBcnsBed in it and on behalf 
of the Bengal Government which was represented by official representatives and 
the then Chief Minister. It was stated: ”We do not require for the next few months 
any rice even though we are in deficit.” On inquiry whether the Bengal 
Government had any suggestion to make as to how they would be able to get 
rice if it was required by the province, neither the Chief Minister nor the official 
representative bad any suggestions to oiffer. “We have to make our suggestion,” 
said theofficial representative, “when the occasion. Briaes.” The general poaition 
taken up by Bengal was that aa they were not in aurplus; but in deficit, they 
should not be asked to contribute in any way to the all-India pool and that they 
would be able to manage their affairs if they were not aaked to undertake any 
extra provincial reaponaibility. The Chief Minister aaid at this conference: "We 
know rice is enough for ns. We do require some wheat from outside. Wb do 
not want to be fixed to a policy. We shall act as we may decide.” The. other 
provinces thereupon cousiderra their deficits and surpluses without taking Beng^ 
into account. As regards Millets the Bengal representative declared that his 
province was not particularly interested. The conference* made certain general 
recommeadatiODB. Aa r^arda price control Bengal waa definitely against finng 
any price on the grouna that the commodities would not come out. Bengu 
opinion waa aa follows: “We have regarded the whole affair as so academic 
that we have not attempted to make any calculations. In the case of lice^ it 
ia of little importance, so long as we are allowed to look after our own intents.” 
Madras, the 0. and AsBam were also opposed to the enforcement of any maximam' 
price and the U. T. was opposed to ^ the fixing of the price of any 

commodity other than wheat. The official representative of - Bengal was of 
the opinion that all price control measures ah'ould be given op and that 

the price should be moderated by market activities and controlled distribution. 
The^ Punjab, the main wheat producing aurplua area, agreed to a purcharing agency 
subject to the Provincial Government deciding the quantity to be exported from tiie 
prov Dce, Beferriog to the eecond Food Conference in February this year, the Food 
Member described the procurement and supply plan which was one of the decimons 
at the conference, and said that taking the all-India position aa a whole the 
Central Government abould have received daring April, May and June about 
1,450,000 tons of variona kinds of food grains from the surplas provinces. They 
actually obtained just about 5'7 lakhs tons for distribution to deficit Provinces and 
States. “By ^out the b^inning of May the situation began to aeanme a critical 
character, and it looked as if the food sitution in Bengal was beginning to get 
wmpletely out of hand. The province wu faced with a' rigorous shortage anil 
it looked _a8_ if the industriid war efifort generally and civil life of the province 
were in distinct danger of disIiMtion with its inevitable reaction on other areas as 
well. The Government of India had, therefore, no other alternative bat to tide 
over the immediate aitnation by inti’oducing free trade in the Eaatern Zona as the 
only means of getting a flow of foo^taina into the deficit areas. This ' was done 
and for the time being a grave crisis was averted. II trea teade had full play. 
It woirid have had a_ permanent ^ect not only in bringing supplies to the deficit 
areas but also brinmng down price level of the whole of the eastern region, even 
uougb were wonld have been some temporary rise for a time till the market found 
ita equiSibrinm. But w soon as free trade was declared in the EaBtem Zone^ 
matroctione of *ve^ kind were placed in its way. I have before me a list of over 
w cases reported from time to time^ and we have not yet been able to complete 
us i^eatigation of these cse^ But the nature of the idlegations is as follows: 
btocks purchased were imnisitioned. stocks pnrehs^ were seized, a percentage of 
ail puKhases waa orderw to be sarrendered and in ^ome cases at a mnch lower 
prices, stockists were ordered to close godowna, tosdeie were 
warnea not to sell, station masters were asked to refaselwagon^ eartere and catitea 
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vere stopped from aasistint; movements, export was banned by peremptory orders.” 

A voice: By whom ? By Government 1 , 

Sir Aztzul Haque said until the investigations were finished be was not pre¬ 
pared to Bay. 

‘‘Among those who complained, were the General Managers of Eailways, tlie 
Chief Mining Engineer of the RaUway Board, the Price Administrator, the Indian 
Mining Association, the Officer-in-charge of Bice Supplies to aerodrome construction, 
the Chambers of Commerce and industrial concerns, not to speak of traders and 
purchasing agents. It is said that trade agents were arrested and prosecuted and 
that goods in transit were seized. Thus free trade did not function. Taking the 
case of one of the provinces, we had an authoritative statement that the province 
had at least 3,000,000 mds of surplus grains. This province did not take any step 
from Jan. to April to purchase any rice for its' own purposes at a time when price 
"was admittedly low. Yet with the introduction of free trade it tried to' build a 
' reserve stock for its own needs. We are just at the time considering the feasi¬ 
bility of gradually restoring free trade throughout India as the only other means 
of ensuring steady supply, thereby bringing down the general price level and 
distributing supplies commensurate with the needs of various parts of India. But 
.for some time it looked as if this may possibly endanger even the partial supply'to 
the deficit areas. With few exceptions, there was no acceptance of a common 
reaponaibility.” To devise immediate steps, a conference wae convened in July and 
it expressed itself definitely against any form of free trade and recommended 
reversion to the original procurement plan functioning under the Government of 
' India, but with purchasing organizations working under provincial 
Governments. The Government of India accepted the recommendations of 
the conference. To overcome transport difficulties the Food Member 
^'went to Lahore to settle mattera on the spot, but juat at the time when 
' we could clear up all operational difficuUiea, there came'the unfortunate breach 
’ due to the Damodar flood. An attempt was made to send more grain by ships 
and two abipa were actually loaded with wheat. But just after loading, the ehipa 
' developed engine troubles and were now under repair. We have dona all that is 
' poBBible, but none can contend against obvious limitations and even where we can 

- It cannot be done in a day. If growers are asked not to sell but to wait for better 
prices, if grains do not come to the ‘mundies' in monsoon conditions, if some over- 
zealous officer 1,000 miles away requisitions foodgrains while in transit through 
this area from one Btate or province to another, it takes time for informution to 
come, remedies devised, and goods moved again. For the time being our efibrls 
are all directed to one end, namely, to arrange and ensure more supplies to ’ tlie 
deficit areas. We propose to take other remedial and necessary measures as soon 
as the exigencies of the moment are under control. If the Government of India have 
to accept any responsibility in the food problem In India, we must devise adequate 
machinery to carry out and quickly enforce our decisions. How this can be done 
and ensured cannot -be decided until the difficulties of the moment are tided over. 

- The Food Member went on to point out that probably the provinces, both deficit 

and surplus, never anticipated any acute shortage. It was not the Bengal Admi¬ 
nistration aioue which failed to anticipate events. Beferriug to the criticism that 
exporta were the cause of shortage be stated that total exports of rice and wheat 
ainca January up to date was just about 85,000 tons, ineluding exports to Ceylon, 
Bince then rice export had been banned and nnleea there was a aurplaa in hand 

after meeting India’s own needs. Government did not propose to export other 

.foodgrains either, except each small quantities as might be necessary in the interests 
of India. About Defence parchaaea, be stated that from January to July the total of 
_ wheat and rice was about 275,000 toua to feed 2,000,000 men in the Army. The 

. food problem was much deeper than appeared on the anrface. If the average 

: adult diet was only 1 lb. of foodgrains s day, the consumption needs of India 
was 50*5 million tons. With 45 million tone as seed requirements, the total food- 
grains neceesary was at least 55 milliona tone. If half the people of India con¬ 
sumed B little more, namely, lbs. a day, the figures would go up to 61 million 
tone, and normal production of the principal foodgrains wae only about 60 or 51 
million tone. If the growers chose to keep any quantity as ineurauce against bad 
harvest, if they ate a Ultle more than the poor meal of past years if there was any 
carry-over, it meant a gap in the supplies available in the existing conditions of 
thinga for the DOn-agriculturist population. The whole economy of India in the 
past was on the basis of India as one economic unit. "A spirit of economic 
Dstlonalism is, no doub^ a healthy feature in the economic life oi the people. But 
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when policies ofeconomiG nationaliam are carried to such extremes as to exclude 
and prOTent the fullest inteT‘pi‘ovi°c>Ai co-operation in times of food shortage, in 
the absence of the realization of a common purpose, it becomes difficult to devise 
any-scheme that fits the interests of all and even when an. agreement is reached 
one comes across many*.obstacles which give pretexts for breaking any agreement 
reached. In Europe, the same conditions have led to the present war. In India 
it has brought about the present food problem. He referred to the long-range 
Food Committee and said its report was being drafted and it was Government’s 
intention to take action on the report without the least possible delay. He paid a 
tribute to other departments of Government such as the Agricultural Department 
and the War Tranaport Department, which were helping in the solution .of the 
food problem. ■ . ! - , 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta urged that there should be no legal quibbling 
about the constitutional position ; ftte Centre should take up the ultimate respon¬ 
sibility to organize and co-ordinate an all-India food policy. The case of Bengal 
was a special one. There the famine had resulted from war conditions and the 
Government of India, in the interest of defence of the whole country, should come 
to the province’s rescue. 'To meet the emergency situation of the province military 
Btorea within Bengal should be made available immediately as loan for a temporary 
period, and the Government should atop purchases for we military, except for 
immemate requirements. He wanted Bengal to be declared a “famine” area 
forthwith. 

Bir A. H, Ohuznavi said: '^he crisis in Bengal has resulted from a series 
of blunders on the part of the Government ever since the outbreak of the war." 
Even after the declaration of war by' Japan, Government did not wake up to the 
necessity to examine the atatiatical position of rice although it was common 
knowledge that Burma rice fed almost half the labour population of India and 
thus eu^le the superior quality of Bengal rice to be exported to other parts of India 
and even outside. When supplies from Burma, stopped, the Government should 
have stopped the export of rice from the province and should have laid down 
enough stocks to provide for the contingency which was evident tS all.” He 
appealed to the Government of India to send food to Bengal and save human 
Uvea. 


Sir Henry Richardson, Leader of the European Group, said he could not 
congratulate the Food Member or the Government for the programme of business 
this session. It was inescapable that Government laid itself open to oriticiem on 
the ground that while people were starving, discontent was rife all over the country 
and the food problem a burning question. Government were content to fiddle 
with legislative measures which were of far less urgency and which could have 
waited. (Hear Hear). It was deplorable that after all that had happened the 
lesson of the folly of being too late had not been learnt. The Food Department 
itself was formed years too late. When other countries were planning and 
rationing, India had a aurplua in many commodities which, had a I^od Denart- 
ment existed, could have been purchased and stored by Government as pioviainn 
against the rainy day which had now come and found India unprepared 
emphaaized the demand that thia all-important subject of food ahould be nla^l 
in charge of a Member with ripe experience who wpuld be able to devote hia 
entire time eolely to the problem, instead of one of the moat hard-worked. Memher. 
who inherited not only the Commerce Department but the Food. Department anrf 
the Department of Induatriea and Civil Supplies. Criticizing the inadeauacv nf 
measures against hoarding the speaker demanded that, irrespective of who thopo 
persons might be, their names ahould be made known throughout tberountev 
and severe puniahment meted out to them in order that once and for all 
might be given to all those other people who had only been encomaffPtl Htt 
ridicnloua punishments which had been aw^aided (Cheers). encomaged by the 

c- transport aspect of the food problem was explained' by 

Sir Edward Benthall Yfav Transport Member, when the Assembly resumed the 
fpod situation to-day. Sw Edward remarked that the speech which aeemed to strike the 
rmht note was that of Mr. Joshi yesterday when he said that the magnitude of 
the deficit in the country was not such that it could not be overcome by effidpnt 

management, 'Jhe food situation, he went on, would not be" saved by a fivp 

debate, aa a member auggeated, but by action within the next aix or eight 

to aeoure the movem^ant of food from the aurplua to the deficit areas. As part of 

the action towards that end, the Tranaport Member mentioned that in recent weeks 
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progreflB had been made in co-ordinating the irork ot five different agencies, nbose 
close co-operation was essential for a successful solution of the problem, namely, 
the Food Department, the Government of India, the Governments of the surplus 
provinces, the Governments of the receiving provinces, the priorities organisation. 
The result of such co-operation, he said, was demonstrated in the situation in 
Bombay, where six months ago. the position was desperate but now, owing to the 
collaboration of the Central Government and other Provincial Governments, special 
trains had been arranged, rationing had been introduced and there was ample 
supply of millets and wheat, and there was no general anxiety. The 'i'ransport 
Member admitted that the movement programme to South India fell short of 
expectations owing to railway operational difficulties but it was satisfactory Uiat 
at the end of July. 105.5 wagons per day were passing through Delhi against a 
target of 110 wagons a day in that direction. Food grains for Travancore and 
Cochin were moving via Karachi and although he bad no recent figures, he bad no 
reason to suppose that plan was not operating satisfactorily, 

Beferring to - Bengal, he said that priority arrangements bad been made to 
move 90 wagons of foodstuffs a day through the E. I. B. and 100 wagons a day 
through the B. N. B. besides foodstuffs sent in by other railways and those pro¬ 
duced in the Provinces, and those sent in by steamer from ^rachi. One steamer 
bad been loaded and further shipluents were being arranged. This route, the 
Transport Member observed, must be the route for further relief on a major scale 
in the near future. The quantity sent through-the E. 1. B. and B, N. B. would 
represent some 8,000,000 lbs. a day, which would be sufficient to feed more than 
3,000,000 people at two and a half lbs. a day for each. The population of Oalcutta 
and Howrah was 2,500,000. Efficient co-operation and energetic management could 
see the Province of Bengal through the next critical weeks, if support was given 
to both the Government of India and the Government of Bengal instead of m^ing 
tile Bufferings of the people the sport of politics. 

Mr. Bhutto considered it futile to have the debate if the Central Government 
were powerless to do anything. He believed nothing could be done unleee the 
Provincial Governments were brought under control and the Food Department 
completely centralised. He suggested the appoiutment of a Committee of both 
- Houses with the Food Member as President to deal with the situation and also 
suggested that Axis prisoners of war should be transferred from India to Australia 
and Canada. • 

^ Mr. P. J. Ofiffitha, European Group, after commenting on the "incredible 
slowness” of the Government of India and the obstinacy and obstruction of the 
provinces, said that the basic plan, though it tailed when it came to Bengal, did 
much to ease the situation regarding wheat. It was certainly a plan which 
lessened the disaster, and the change at the time it was made from the basio plan 
to the policy of free trade was the part of wisdom and statesmanship and he for 
one would not be a party to any condemnation of the Government on that score. 
Suggesting practical action under four heads, he advocated, firstly, rationing in 
urban areas all over the country, secondly, a drive for food stocks similar to the 
recent drive in Oalcutta, thirdly, very much stronger action against offenders and 
fourthly, a very much stronger line with Provincial Governmente which would 
not play. Mr. Griffiths compared the methods adopted in India with that followed 
in Chungking where big prosperous merchants who had offended against the food 
law were paraded through the public streets with words of ignominy and contempt 
written upon them. Was it not time that something really drastic was done in 
this country ? Dealings of the Central Government with Provincial Governments, 
Mr. Griffiths emphasised, were bilateral. Provincial Governments wanted support 
from the Central Government in many matters, sod the Central Government 
bad, through indirect methods, endless ways of bringing pressure on the Provincial 
Governmente. (Hear, hear.) He declared that the greatest obstinacy bad been 
shown by some of those provinces which were at present governed by section 93 
(cheers). Mr. Griffiths concluded with a strong plea for vigorous action. 

Mr. K, C. Neogy compared the present situation in Bengal with what existed 
in 1770, when the East India Company boarded food in the name of its employees. 
The East India Company, he said, still existed in the country. Lord Clive might 
not be with them- but there was the Lord of Olive Street inetolled in the Government 
benches (laughter and cheers). India, Mr. Neogy pointed out^ was normally a 
deficit country with regard to food-stuffs. It was admitted that there were 20,00,000 
soldiers enlisted in the country and a very large number of foreign troope brought 
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from ontBide besides the large number of foreign prisoners of war nho be under¬ 
stood were being entertained with a lavishness due to foreign friendly potentates— 
all these meant an excessive consumption of food and went to aggravate the deficit. 
He suggested ^at ships such as those advertised by Mr. Grifiiths with millions of 
tons of wheat from Australia and other surplus areas should stealn towards India 
and as an emergent measure military authorities should be induced to part with- a 
part of (heir stocks. The Food Member had - referred to the attitude of the Bengal 
Government representatives at the food conference, but, asked Mr. Neogy, what self- 
respecting Government couM be expected to depend upon the Government of India. 
It bad been stated in reply to his question that 793,000 tons were required to be sent 
to Bengal and it was agreed that that quantity was going to be sent 
to that province by the Central Government. But actually 39,693 tone had been 
provided. What, asked Mr, Neogy, was the use of the Bengal Government disclosing 
its plans to a Government of this character. He was not surprised therefore that 
the Government of Bengal did not take the Government of India seriously in this 
matter. It had also been stated in reply to his questions that there bad been no 
exports from Bengal after March this year. But he wanted to know ^ what was 
the export from December upto March. No figure had been given to him, but in 
the Bengal legislature the figure given of export iu 1943 was 2.84 lakh tons of rice. 
He did not know how far this was correct but that was Uie figure given. 

Sir Edward Benthall : Exported whereto 7 

Mr. Neogy said : 1 don't care where it went so long as it went out of the 
province and was thus denied to the people of the province. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Alt Khan said that the object of the debate had been com¬ 
pletely frustrated as the Government had not told them what steps they {proposed 
to taka to relieve the situation or invited the advice of the members on those 
proposals, How could the non-official members assist the Government, when they 
did not know what the Government proposed to do. He also criticised the discus¬ 
sion on food having been fixed for toe last days of the session and said while the 
the people were crying for food, Government were thinking of improving higher 
education in the country. (Laughter). The Nawabzada charged the "Government 
with criminal negligence in not setting up the Food Department for so long after 
the outbreak of the war, and it was dso criminal negligence on their part to ignore 
the home front. Provincial Governments would not co-operate with them. Govern¬ 
ment had asked the country to damn those people who had placed obstructions in 
the food policy, but Government were not bold enough to name those people. The 
Government of India, as at present constituted, the Nawabzada believed, could not 
command the confidence of the people. Food was the most important thing and in 
this the Government had been most negligent. He urged on the Government to 
get a move on now and when the next crop came, he hoped, they would not be 
fouud in the same mess. 

Sir Aeizul Hague, Food Member, winding ^ the debate, declared that he yielded 
to none in the House in feeling for the sufferings of the people. The speeches 
during the last two days seemed to suggest that the situation was solely the result 
of one or two factors which each speaker etressed. For instance, it had been stated 
that huge quantities of rice were lost with the lose of Burma. The Food Member 
pointed out that the total rice production in India was 25,OCX1,000'’ tons and the 
total import from Burma was million tons. 8o for as Bengal was concerned, 
the average imports from Burma were 400,000 tons, and excluding exports from 
Bengal the net import into that province was roughly 200,000 tons. In 1941.42 the 
net import into Bengal waa 224,000 tons ae against a production of 8^ million tone. 

The debate concluded and the Aeaembiy adjourned. 

Assembly Uproxr—Seoabt Session Not Held 

12th. AUGUST:—An uproar and heated exchanges marked the proceedings 
this morning when Nawah Siddiq Ali Khan sought leave for an 
adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of Government to secure the attendance 
of Government Members in time to constitute a quorum for the holding of the 
afternoon meeting of the secret session on Aug 11, thereby depriving the House of 
the privilege of eliciting full information about the war situation and diecussing it.” 

The President remarked that be understood that 21 membera were actually 
present yesterday afternoon { Voice: “Eighteen” ) and that according to the usual 
practice no bell was rung. As for the motion, did it imply that only Government 
members were to attend the House in time? Was that not equally ‘the duty of 
elected members ? ■ * 
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Several voices: "The elected membera were present; 20 of them were in the 
/House. Only one official mem her was preseat.” 

Sir Yamin Khan drew the Chair’s attention to a ruling giren by President 
Patel that when there was official basinesB in the House, it was the duty of the 
official benches to keep the quorum, 

The President could not hold that it was the duty of only Government 
members and members nominated by the Government to attend the House 
regularly and in proper time and that this was not the duty of the elected 
membera. Were be to lay down any sueh rule it would mean that the constituentiea 
need not look to the members elected by them to carry out their duty. He was 
loath to give any such ruling. 

Debate on Currenoy Policy 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved a resolution of the Government’s currency policy 
and .concentration of their attention more on the etability of the bank rate of interest. 
He declared that if the price of three seta of articles namely, silver, cotton 
piecpgoods and wheat and rice, were stabilized, the prices of other commodities 
would move in sympathy. He suggested that a maximum rice of 50% over the 
pre-war price was reasonable, and the Government should fix prices at the level. 
As it was, the value of the rupee had gone down to 8 annas and therefore it was 
necessary that the salary of Government employees abonld be doubled. 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raiaman said that with regard to inflation 
the state of affairs which existed in this country up to the beginning of May was 
capaple of being construed as leading to uncontrolled inflation, and he admitted 
that the Government had anxious moments over the tendencies which were apparent 
at that time, but the Government had now satisfied themselves of their ability to 
deal with that situation.' There was now no feeling of pessimism whatever. The 
important thing in war time was to ensure that even though currency and bank 
deposits might expand they did not have their automatic effect on the price level. 
The Government had satisfied themselves that it was not necessary to submit to 
any automatic advance of price because of increase in the volume of currency. Ho 
himself was not sure of it three months ago, but he was quite sure today that the 
Government could stop that nonsense. It required drastic action and the fullest 
measure of public support for that action. Rebutting Mr. Krisbanamachari’s 
remarks on government loans, the Finance Member drew attention to the 
remarkable success of Government loans, and said that the volume of money which 
flowed into Government coffers was a definite indication of a swing-back from 
commodity to money as against the previous tendency of a move from money to 
goods. He would point out that in a vast country like India, there was no need to 
be alarmed by the currency figures of 750 crores or even a thousand crores. In 
relation to the population of the country and other factors, it was not an 
intrinsically excessive figure, but it was important to check the tendencies which 
that figure seemed to indicate. Dealing with commodity controls, the Finance * 
Member expressed confidence that the textile control experiment 'would succeed. 

Dr, P. N. Bannerjee : What if it fails 7 . 

The Finance Member declared that if it failed it would be the Government’s 
du^ to face the resultant situation without regard to sentiment. But he did not 
believe that the experiment would fail. He nelieved the leaders of the textile 
industry had realized that the position which existed a few months ago could not. 
possibly continue, and they realized their duty to this country and were prepared 
to help the Government to supply cheap cloth. He explained that control must 
continue in regard to food, and said that in the circumetonces sugar control in 
spite of initial difficulties was working satisfactorily. It was the success of sugar 
control which encouraged him to feel that control of the textile industry could also 
be worked. It was the Government’s intention to proceed further with commodity 
control and bring all commodities to a reasonable price level. He regarded as bis 
enemy every man, who tried to produce a rise in commodity prices. He reiterated 
bis belief that it wai possible to deal effectively with inflation in this country. It 
required determination on the Government’s part: it required the fullest support 
of the people. It was a course which went deep down to the national well-being 
and one in which everybody could assist without feeling that he was doing damage 
to any political conviction. 

War Injuries (Compensation Insuranoe) Bill 

18tb. AUGUST The Assembly to-day passed the War Injnries (Oompensation 
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InBurance) Bill introduced by Dr. B. R. Amhedkar, Labour Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. During the debate on the Bill, Dr. Ambedkar agreed to an amend¬ 
ment moved by Mr. Abdur Rashid Chaudhury and supported by Mr. ATussat'nhAat 
Lalji to omit the provision under which any person authorized by the Government 
might enter any premises or property under the control of an employer for the 
purpose of obtaining information regarding the number of persons employed or' 
other details necessary for the administration of the Act. Mr. Lalji vehemently 
declared that such a power was not given even to the income-tax authorities, who 
had the responsibility of collecting crores of rupees. Dr, Ambedkar, in agreeing to 
the amendment, said he thought the Government's purposes would be sufficiently 
served by the other provision in the same clause requiring any employer to submit 
to an authorized person such accounts, books or other documents as were necessary. 

'i'be Bouse agreed to Dr. Amhedkar’s amendment providing that the total 
amount of the fund raised from premiums paid by employers for the insurance of 
employees under the war injuries compensation insurance scheme shall not be 
more than Rs. 1,500,000 and that if after all . payments made out of the fund any 
balance remains, it shall be constituted into a fund to be utilized and administered 
by the Central Government for the benefit of workmen, 

Delhi TThivebsitv Amend. Bill 

Ihe House then resumed discussion on the Delhi University Act (Amendment) 
Bill and accepted two amendments, one by the Government and the other by the 
Muslim League Party, The Government's amendment raised the number from 
8 to 12 of bodies and associations, which if approved by the ^Chancellor, could 
elect representatives to the Court of the University. The League’s amendment 
raised the number of representatives from the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly on the Court from two and four to four and eight respectively. Mr.- 
J. P. Tyson, Education Secretary, said the Government amendment would enable 
the Chanoeilor to redress the grievances of minorities. Another amendment by the 
League Party seeking to raise the number of persons to be appointed by the 
Chancellor to the Court, from 15 to 16 *'at least half of whom shall be muslims,” 
was under discussion, when the House rose for the day. - 

17th. AUGUSTContinuing the debate on the Delhi University Bill, the 
Assembly today disposed of 14 out of 101 amendments so far tabled relating to the 
schedules to the Bill. Discussion to-day again centmd round the demand of the 
Muslim League for adequate representation of the community on the Court and 
Executive Council of the University. Bao Bahadur N. Shivraj’a amendment urging 
reservation of three seats for the Scheduled Castes and two for labour, out of the 
12 seats which the Chancellor is given power to- fill to secure the representation of 
minorities not otherwise in his opinion adequately represented, was rejected by 36 
votes to 16. The amendments by the Muslim League were rejected after the Chair 
bad asked the suprorters to stand in their seats. The Government’s amendmeut, 
which was acoeptra, increased the number to be nominated on the Univereity Court 
by the Obancellor from 15 to 25, of whom 18 shafl be appointed to secure repre¬ 
sentation of minorities not otherwise in his opinion adequately represented. The 
House agreed to reduce the number of seats on the Executive Council allotted to 
profesBOTB from two to one and then adjourned. 

18th. AUGUST:—Muslim and minority representation in the Univereity services 
was discussed at great length on the second reading of the Bill in the Assembly to-day. 
Mrs. Renuka Ray, speaking on an amendment for the elimination of the system 
of nomination for women on the Exeentive Council of the Delhi University, 
asserted that women in India were opposed to the eyatem of nomination and she 
would either like to have women coopted by the Exeentive Council or elected by 
a special constituency of women registered graduates from all parts of India. 
The demand for minority representation in the University services occupied the 
Assembly for the rest of the day. Syed Ghuiam Bhik Nairang, Moulvi Abdul 
Ghani, Mr. Bauman, Mr. Eazmi, Maulana Zafarali* and Bit Ziaudffin supported 
the amendment while Mr. Kailash Beharilal opposed it. So did the Government. 
Rawabzada Liaquat AH Khan explained that toeir purpose in moving various 
amwdments on the Delhi University bill was not only to secure effective represen* 
tation for the Mussalmane on the Delhi Univereity, but aieo to raise the general 
questton of university education for the MusBalmans. He quoted figures to show 
that five universitiee in India did not employ any Muslim teacher, while twelve did 
not employ Muesalman teachers in aoienoe aubfecte. Calcutta University bad 2 
Muslim teachers out of 120 s Dacca had 4 out of 4^ Lucknow had 2 out of 20 
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Bnd Patna bad 2 out of 31. In all thera were 43 Mualim profeeaora in the 
univereitieaof India, all of whom belonged to the I.E.S. Thera was one Muslim 
Reader and aii teachers in all. He wondered if the Government bad realised the 
Bignincancs of their attitude t^at they_ would not accept the principle of communal 
representation in the university services. The Nawahzada asserted that he would 
not subscribe to the dictum of efficiency. Furthermore, there were suitable 
Mussalmans forthcoming for services in the universities. This view was further sup¬ 
ported by Dr. Ziauddin, who speaking from his experience of the Aligaih University 
claimed that suitable Mussalmans were forthcoming for teaching posts in the 
universities. Government’s view point was explained by Messrs, Tyson and Sargent. 
Confining himself to the Delhi University. Mr. Tyson claimed that the amendment 
would not be workable. Firstly, because the amendment was wide enough to include 
university teachers, who mostly belonged to the autonomous colleges and secondly, 
because the amendment would make religion instead of'degree as the basis for 
selection. Mr. Sargent reminded the House that there was paucity of Muslim 
' teachers even in the Dacca University, which bad been cited as an example to copy by 
the Muslim League. He claimra that there was definite '.shortage of suitable 
Mussalmans for certain branches of teaching. In Delhi they were anxious to build 
a university and therefore they would look for quality in the teaching. The 
Assembly discussed eight amendments all of which were rejected and then 
adjourned. 

. 19th. AUGUST:—The Assembly disposed of 13 amendments before it rose for 
the day. Two of these amendmente were accepted by the Government. One of 
them added five members toJUe Academic Council. They would be appointed by 
the Chancellor and would be persons capable of advieing tne Academic Council on 
subjects connected with Islamic learning and culture. The other amendment added 
another two to the Academic Council, to be elected by the Court of the University. 

The House devoted thereat of the day to discussing the demand of the Muslim 
League for Muslim representation on the Academic Council, the Board of Examiners, 
the Library Committee, and the committee of Courses and Btudies. Nawabzads 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Mr. G. B, Nairang, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. Q. A. Eazmi, 
Mauivi Abdul Ghani and Sir Yamin Khan supported the demand. The Nawahzada 
quoted figures to show the “entirely inadequate” representation of Muelime on some 
of the Dilbi University bodies. Muslims, he said, would not rest till they had 
secured ad^uate representation on all the Universitiee in India. The fight on the 
Delhi University Bill was only the beginning. Mr. Sargent, Educational Commis¬ 
sioner. Government of India, Mr. J. D, Tyson, Education Secretary, and Mr. 
Kailash Bihari Lall opposed the amendments. Mr. Tyson reiterating the Govern¬ 
ment’s viewpoint, said that although Government sympathized with the minorities 
and recognized the justice of their case, they were unanle to accept the '.amendments, 
which sought to introduce communaliem in the University. iTbe Assembly at this 
stage adjourned. 

20th. AUGUST:—^Thirteen more amendments to the schedules of the Bill were 
disposed by the Assembly today. There were nearly 40 more amendments to be 
considered. Today the Assembly accepted five amendments one of which was by 
the Government. One of the Muslim League’s amendments, which was adopted, 
reduced the initial fee for registered graduates from Rs. 20 to Ks. 15. The 
amendment reduc^ the period for annual fee from 15 years to 10 years. The 
other amendment of the League Party deleted the provision for recognition of 
Ramjas Intermediate College. The Nationalist Party’s amendment provided that 
the Principal of the College concerned shall serve as an adviser on the committee of 
selection. All the other amendments were rejected. 

The main discussion today centred round the proposals for a Muslim advisory 
board of seven members elected by the Muslim members of the Court to advise the 
university on matters afiecting the interests of Muslim education. The Government 
opposed the amendment and was supported by Dr. P. N. Banerjea. The Muslim 
League Party was aupported by Mr. Q. A. Razmi. The Government’s contention 
was that Muslim education did not difler from the education of other 
communities and if they were to set up a board for one immunity, they would 
have to do the same for others. Nawahzada Liaquat Ali Khan explained bow 
Muslim education differed from the education of the other communities. He eaid 
that after the August disturbances last year, atodenls from the Don-Muelim colleges 
went on strike. All non-Muslim Colleges were not fanctionin)^. The Arabic College 
was the only educational institution which continued to function. The Hindu boys 

made politica part of their education. Muslim boys bad not. He wanted to 

14 
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know what action the TTniversit; took against those boys who went on atrike. The' 
University did not take action, he said, because it was dominated by Hindus. They,' 
the members of the Muslim Leagoe, had been endeavouring for the last lO days to 
‘de-Binduise’the University of Delhi. The speaker added that the experience of the 
last 20 years had shown that the interests of the Muslims in the Delhi University 
had gone to the wall. This had been admitted by the Government. The amendment 
was rejected by 39 votes to 15. The Assembly then rose for the day. 

aiat AUGUST :—^The Assembly disposed of 10 more amendments to the schedules 
of the Bill when it adjourned tilt Tuesday next. Two of these amendments were 
withdrawn and the remaining eight were rejected. Today’s discussion centred round' 
general provisions relating to colleges. The Bill lays down that, “save as otherwise 
provided in the Act, all degree colleges shall be in close proximity to one another 
and to the university and shall ordinarily be located on , the University' estate.” 
Mr. ' G. B. Nairang, Mr. O. Y. Desbmukh, Maulana Jafar Ali, Maulavl Abdul 
Ghani, Bir Mohammed Yamin Khan, Dr,. P, N. Banerjea, Mr. Kailash Behari' 
Lall, Mr. John Sargent, Mr. J. D. Tyeon and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan 
participated in the debate. 

The supporters of the amendment generally pointed out the difficulties of 
Delhi students attending University lectures and games. They explained that the 
university site was about seven miles from new Delhi and it would be a real 
physical strain on the students to cycle to the university site, twice a day, once to 
attend lectures and once for games. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan appreciated 
the proposal as an ideal, but pointed out the difficulties in putting the ideal into 
practice. The first difficulty, said the Nawabzada, was that of finances. It was true 
that one college bad already shifted and another was in the course of shifting to 
the new site. The smaller colleges, however, had not the finances to undertake the 
job, and unless the Government were prepared to guarantee liberal grants and 
loans it was no use making a statutory provision as was contemplated under the 
clause, He wanted the-Government to vote for the provision with open eyes as it 
would cost them about Rs. 25 lakhs. The Speaker, proceeding, said that - the 
university was planning its teaching on the basis of 3,000 students on its rolls, while 
the provision for hostel accommodation was for only 500 students. It was ' evident 
tha^ a majority of students at the'University would be non-resident students. In 
short, Delhi University could never become a residential university, ' Government 
was compelling all colleges to shift and cluster round the university. In doing so 
they must also consider the transport facilities for non-resident students.' Mr, John 
Sargent, Educational Oommissioner with the Government of India, said that the 
proposal marked a definite change in the character of the university. The university 
was originally intended to be a residential university. In due course, that ' ideal 
nnderwent a change' and developed into a university with corporate teaching by 
the constituent coUeges. Mr. Bargent said that no college had been dissatisfied with 
the provision. The proposal would facilitate corporate teaching and colleges would 
be able to make reciprocal arrangements in order to specialise in particular subjects. 
As for finance Government, notwithstanding difficult times, had provided Rs. 
8 lakhs during the last two years.j^The Muslim League’s amendment was rejected bv 
28 votes to 20i ,' 


24tli. AUGUST The Assembly passed the second reading of the Bill today, when’ 
the remaining 19 amendments were discussed, three being accepted and the others 
rejected. Today’s discussion mainly centred round "instruction provided by colleges ” 
The Bill laid down that recognition of a college could be withdrawn by a majority' 
of membera of the Executive Council. The Muslim League’s amendment that 
the maiority should be two third was rejected by 30 votes to 17. Replying to an 
amendment by Seth Yusuf Haroon, the Educational Adviser, Mr. J, Sargent 
assured the House that the intention of the Government was that all women’s 
ooUegM should be staffed and inspected by women. There were, however, certain 
difficulties at present mainly on account of the paucity of enitable women of 
requisite qualifications. The amendment was withdrawn. SirZiauddin Ahmed’s 
amendment elicited information that provision relating to a Diploma Board in 
domestic science bad been made in anticipation of the Lady Irwin Oolleee for 
Women applying for recognition, 

25th. AUGUST i—The Assembly today passed the Delhi University' Act 
Amen^ent mil without a division, the Muslim League Party dissenting,' Mr 
J. D. Tj/son, Education Becretary. moving the third reading of the Bill, said that 
«« intendon to completely overhaul the administrative machinerv 

01 Delhi University. Government primarily boought in the Bill to give l egftl 
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BBnction to the thra yeara’ degree course. He denied the charge that the executive 
(^uncil of the UniveTBity vaa either a Government-ridden or a Vice-Ohancellor- 
ridden body. Referring to the demand for communal repreaentation on Univeraity 
bodies, Mr. Tyson said that Government were not aatiafied with the present 
poaitiou and would always welcome minorities playing a greater part in the Delhi 
University. _ Government had undertaken to use their influence to get the principle 
of proportionate representation accepted by the Univeraity. As for Mualim 
repreaentation, be said that there was only one Muslim-managed college in Delhi. 
There were 46 Muslim registered graduates out of 580 on the rolls. This was 
the main snsg. The number of Muslim examinees, however, had been on the in¬ 
crease and were 300 last year out of a total of 1,800, This was an encouraging 
feature, and he hoped that in time to come the Muslim community would pull 
its full weight in the University. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed felt that the object of the Bill might have been achieved 
by a three-clause Bill. He said that the Delhi University had not had sufficient 
experiences yet to justify vital changes in its constitution. The most important 
thing, he said, was how the Act would be administered. 

Sir Mohammed Tamin Khan said that he was glad that the Government had 
XMOgnized the fact that the Muslims had not had a fair deal in the Delhi Univer¬ 
sity and he welcomed the assurances given by Mr. Tyson. He hoped that Gov¬ 
ernment would bring in an amending Bill to give effect to the snggestions made 
by the Muelim League. , - 

' Mr. O. V, Deshmukh welcomed the assurance given on behalf of Government 
that the consideration given to a community in the University would be in propor¬ 
tion to tbe advantage it took of the University institutions. 

Mr. J. Sargent, Educational Oommiesioner, Government of India, speaking as 
an educationalist, felt that tbe Bill was nnlucky to get involved in communal 
issnes. He appreciated the general support given to the main principles of the 
Bill. Referring to corporate teaching, he said that their intention was to raise the 
standard of teaching in the University. He agreed that a fair trial should be 
given to tbe experiment, which was being launched in tbe shape of a 8-year 
degree course. 

Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan said that he had been in favour of a S-year 
degree course from the outset, but the Bill bad introduced other fundamental 
changes of vital importance. Government, on tbe strength of their official and 
nominated bloc, had not accepted a single material change in the Bill. Referring 
to the charge of communalism, the Nawabzada said that it was an irony of fate 
that Government whose life-breath was communalism should come out to oppose 
the introduction of communalism in the University. He said: “Did not Sir 
Edward Benthall represent the Europeans, Bir Sultan Ahmed tbe Muslims and 
Sir Jogendra Singh, the Sikhs ?” 

Mr. Tyson, replying to the debate, explained that the Bill was a step towards 
making the Delhi University a model university. He disclosed that tbe University of 
Delhi had generally supported the Bill. 

Tha Bill as amended was passed and the House adjourned sine die. 

Autumn Session—New Delhi—8 th to 19 th. November 1943 

Viceboy’s Mbssagb to Assembly 

The Oentral Assembly began its autumn session at New Delhi 4>n the 
8th. November, 1943, woen the President, Sir Aidur Bahim, read a 
message from tbe Viceroy. The Viceroy’s message read :~‘Tt is customary for a 
new Viceroy to address both Houses of tbe Indian Legislature at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. I have declared to depart from the precedent and shall deliver no address 
during tbe November session. My reasons for this decision are :—^First, that 
whereas my predecessors assumed office in April and were able to devote several 
months to the study of the Indian situation before an opportunity of addresung 
the Legislature occurred. I assunied office in October, lees than three weeks before 
the opening of the November session : and secondly, that for the time being my 
energy must be very largely devoted to the study and treatment of the food problem 
^a matter upon which 1 do not feel that t could make a comprehensive statement 
in the immediate future. It is my intention to address both Ohambers at an early 
stage of the Budget session of 19M." 

After an absence of about four years, 10 members of the Congress Party 
attended the House today, and one of them, Sardar Mongol Singh put the first 
question of the day amid cheers. 
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. - • Coal Rationing Scheme - 

During question time today, Sir Edward Benthall^ ‘ War Transport Member,, 
replying to Mr. K. C, Neogy, announced that the coal rationing scheme had now 
bei-n put into operation. Be stated that a total of 25.64 million tons a yeat had 
been adopted as a reasonable figure which could be made available for distribution. 
Rations had been fixed on the basis of actual supplies made during the 12-nionth 
period from August 1942 to July 1948 and took into account estimated increases in 
the consumption of essential services. The total allotment for industries and 
domeatic supplies had been fixed at 1,024,587 tons a month, which represented an 
increase of zO p,c. On actual supplies made between August. 1942 and July 1943. The 
scheme was in essence a compromise between conflicting interests and made possible 
only by the pooling of resources between India and the UK. It was proposed to watch 
its working very closely, making internal adjustments whenever required and to 
review the position again early next year. As regards alternative fuels, Sir Edward 
mentioned that some industries in various parts of the country had been making 
extensive use of firewood, and an engineer had been appointed and attached to the 
office of the Controller of Coal Distribution, one of whose functions would be to 
advise industries regarding the utilization of alternative fuels. Referring to coal 
supplies to industries Sir Edward stated that against an average daily requirement 
of 25 Wagona, Calcutta received 18 wagons per day in July, but 23 wagons a day 
in August, 36 a day in Sept, and 35 per day up to Oct. 22. 

' Foodqrainb Despatch to Oaloutta 

Arising from a question about the dispatch of foodgraine to Calcutta, Mn 
Neogy asked the War Transport Member whether it was a fact that the Bengal 
Government thought that the dispatching inatructiona of the railway authoritiea 
were defective, with the result that rice went to wheat sidings and 'Vice versa and 
it took time to rearrange them. Sir Edward said that the instructions were not 
given by the railway authoTiliea and that be could assure Mr. Neogy now that the • 
movements were satisfactory. Nawahxada Liaquat AH asked if the War Transport 
Member was aware that the stiktemeat attributed to the Bengal Government had 
been denied by that Government. 

Sir, £dtcard: 1 expect it waa (Laughter). 

Indian Delegation to Bbitain 


The House, by 43 votes to 39,^ passed Dr. Oovind Deahmukh's adjournment 
motion to censure Government on its “unwise decision to send non-ofiScial gentlemen 
selected by it to undertake a tour abroad in Britain and to speak on India’s war' 
effort.” The GoDgiesB members voted with the Muslim League, the Nationalists, 
the Independents, and some unattached members for the motion. Moving the 
adjournment motion, Dr. Desbmukb questioned the necessity of sending out the 
delegation at thia stage when -the whole world had acknowledged the couutry’a 
war effort and sacrifices. He asked if we were following the example of any other 
country in sending this delegation, and whether the Governments of the UK and the 
USA came here to advertise their war effort? He supported that the delegates 
would attempt to justify the Government of India’s actions and policy regarding 
political prisoners, as they knew that the world outside was in sympathy with 
the demands for greater rights for the Indian people. With a vastly expanding 
Department of Information and Broadcaating, it should have been poasibie, he 
thought, to aend more literature to those countries in the form of the pamphlets 
** India’s war efforts. Be considered that the reported expenditure of 
Rs. 60,000 per person could have been incurred on some useful purpose. 

Sardar Mangal Singh (Congress) said that the Government were sending the 
delegation to whitewash their actions. There were a lage number of foreign Press 
corrMpondents in this country, and they could be supplied with the information 
the Government wanted to reach the public of Britain and the USA. He anspeeted 
that the delegation was going abroad to say thinga which it could not say in this 
country. .‘I^t the representatives of the people go abroad," be said, “and tell the 
worm how this cuuntry is being governed, or rather misgoverned." There wan no 
use in Bending delegations which would carry on propaganda' against the public of 


Str Sultan Ahmed said it waa bis duty to clear misconceptions which seemed 
The misapprelienBions expressed, be declared, had no 
oasia ana the lecturers had been inatmoted not to aay one word on politics. They 
were going out to speak on the country’s war effort and nothing else. Sir Sultan 
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said that the demand for sendioK the deiegatiort came from ■ India’s Agent-General 
in the USA and from the British-Ministry of Information. They could not possibly 
refuse that request. They bad no choice They would hare failed in their duty 
if they did not comply with that request. The ezpepees of the delegation's tour 
in the UK would be borne by HMG. (Laughter). The question of the apportion¬ 
ment of their expenses of travel from t^ UK to the USA and expenses incurred 
in India was still under consideration. I'he delegation, Sir Sultan continued, con¬ 
sisted of four people, all of them men, according to Government, competent to 
speak. They paid visits to different factories in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta and 
he had no doubt that they were men of experience and knowledge and would not say 
anything they were prohibited from saying. He denied they were receiving instruc¬ 
tions from various departments. He concluded by expressing bis conviction that 
the speeches they would deliver would raise the status of India and not compromise 
the position of the country. . 

Sir Tamin Khan (Muslim League) felt that speeches by the Indian delegation 
nving out details of internal administration of war effort, such as working of 
factories, would be giving information to the enemy and thus would be highly 
detrimental to the interests of India. He said that an expert like Bir Guthrie 
Ruesell should have been sent out if the Government were anxious to conduct 
propaganda about their war effort. 

Sir Rawasuidmi Mudaliar claimed that the issue before the House was whether 
it was desirable to publicize'India’s war effort and, if so, whether the selection of 
the personnel for the delegation was a suitable one. He asserted that ao long as 
the selection was made by the Executive, there were bound to be criticisms from 
one interest or other against the choice. Be explained that the field of selection In 
this country was a limited one. The Government, he claimed, were in a better 
position to judge whether India’s war effort should be publicized abroad. Speaking 
from personal experience, be said, that the need for sueb publicity, particularly in 
the UBA. was very great. He reminded the House that India at the Peace 
Conference would be asked what she had done to win the war; how' her people had 
responded to the call of democracy, for which, he asserted, the war was being 
fought. “1 hope Members will agree with me that it is of the highest importance 
that India’s war effort should be publiciz d abroad.” Borne Members liad referred to 
the food situation. It was a by-product of the war. People of the USA and the 
UK had no idea of what was happening in this country, and be held that the 
Government had done the right thing in deciding to send out a non-official 
delegation to educate public opinion in those countries about India’s war effort. 

Trade Unions Act Amend. Bill 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar, Labour Member, introduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
'I'rade Unions Act. The measure provides for compulsory recognition of Trade 
Unions, the main conditions of recognition being that the trade union must have 
been a registered union, for 12 months and that it must have previously applied 
to ^e employer concerned for .recognition. Unions formed on a communal or 
sectarian basis will not be eligible for recognition. Obligation of employers 
consequent on recognition are also detailed. 

Statement on Food for India 

9th. NOVEMBER:— Sir, J. P. Srivaatava, Food Member, stated at question 
time today that six 'shiploads of foodgraina had arrived in India 
and although he did not know the exact tonnage he thought it was about 
so,(XX). and more was coming. He said that the price at which wheat was landed 
ill India was substantially low. 

The Food Member faced a number of questions on Mr. Amery’s statements in 
Englsnd on the food situation in India. - 

Mr. Neogy asked whether Mr. Amery’s statement that the death-rate in Bengal 
was estimated at about 1,0C0 a week was based on information supplied by or 
through the Government of India. . • 

Sir Jwala Prasad said that the Government of India had supplied informa¬ 
tion on the food situation, but it was not known whether Mr. Amery's statements 
wire based on that information-. “We have been sending telegrams to the 
Secretary of State from week to week,” 

Mr. Neogy'. "Have HMG any other source of information apart from yoiir 
telegrams?” .... 

Sir Jwala Prasad sidd that they had. 
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Sir F. K James v “Eoir vbb It thnt in the early etagea of the orisie, ’the 
Secretary of State made such grossly inaccurate atatemeut in Parliament 

Sir Jwttla Prasad : "The question ought to be addresaed to ' the Secretary 
of State. lam afraid,” , , „ , . 

Replying to Mr. Neogy's queation -about Lord Strabolgi'a reference to a 
message from India, Sir Jwala Prasad saidia “Shipments of wheat from Australia 
amounting to about 160,000 tons in all arriTed in India between November 1942 
and the end of April 1943. This quantity did not represent the fuU amount for 
which the Government of India had asked, but in view of the very di£5cult 
shipping position of the United Nations at that time^ as well as the serious' 
shortage of foodgrains in Oeylon, coupled • with the success which had attended 
the efforts of the Government of India to procure old crop wheat earlier in the 
year and the prospects of a good rabi harvest, the Government of India agreed to 
forego further shipments of wheat on the understandi ng that a claim for imports 
later in the year might be favourably considered. We have had to m^e that 
claim, and shipments of wheat are now arriving in Indian ports.” 

Replying to Mr. Chattopadhyaya, the Food Memb^ said that the civil popula¬ 
tion of Bengal was estimated at 63,090,000, and their requirements together with 
the military population, whose size it was not in the public interest to reveal^ 
were estimated by the Bengal Government to be as follows:—^Bice 3.9 million tons: 
wheat 121,000 tons; millets and maize 2,000 tons. 

The de&cits estimated by the Bengal Government were as followsRice 
450,000 tons ; wheat ll2,000 tons ; millets and maize 2,C00 tons. The quantities 
of foodgrains supplied to Bengal from April to Beptembur 1943, were: Bice 204,000 
tons (including arrivals during the free trade period); wheat and wheat products. 
187,000 tons; millets and grain 43,500 tons.. 

Mr. Neogy, la the Hon. Member aware .that expert opinion .is that the 
allowances of gruel given to destitutes are not supposed to be sufficient to keep- a 
fair-sized rat alive 7” (Laughter). 

Sir Jwala Prasad : “That is a matter of opinion. When I visited Calcutta 
I was told that it was quite sufficient, and in some cases too much.” 

Mr. Neogy : ''Will the Hon. Member try some gruel on himself and see how 
he flourishes f” (Laughter). ... 

In the course of replies to questions about the food conference. Pandit L. K, 
Maitra interjected: “How many attended the conference and to what extent were 
they responsible for reducing the food supply in Delhi 7” (Laughter). 

Mr. Abdur Rashid Chaudhury : "Is it true that representatives of profiteers 
were directly or indirectly on the conferences 7” (Laughter). 

Replying to other questions, the Food Member said that the Government of 
India were closely and continually in touch with the Bengal Government with the 
object of improving methods of distribution and relief measures. Practical assis¬ 
tance and advice bad been given; rail and river distribution had been improved ; 
a senior Military Officer had been appointed as Director of Transport in Bengal' 
local rationing schemes had been introduced, and over 5,400 relief centres opened! 
Reports from certain districts showed that there bad been a perceptible improvement 
in ronditionsi About 23,OCX) tons of wheat bad been released for the civilian 
population in Bengal this year from imports specially- ordered for the Defence 

Services. , 

, • - , ■ . . 

Btabilizatioh 07 Friges 

“We have reached a stage when in order to maintain the war effort it ia 
nwessary to cater for civilian requirements” said Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance 
Member, Government of India in accepting a resolution of the Muslink League 
Party urging toe stabilization of prices. The Finance Member observed that an 
aUempt had to be made even now, to some extent at the expense of the war 
effort, to ewitoh the country's productive resources to meeting civilian consumers' 
demands, and Government were continually at work to promote an expansion of 
production to meet civilian needs. The House finally. passed Sir Ziauddin 
Ahmeds {League) resolution in an amended form recommending to the Govern- 
.India ‘‘to give the foremost place in their monetary policy to the 
stabilization of prices, on which the prosperity of the country largely depends”. 

.. main resolution which was moved in the last session, recommended to 

tne uoyernor-Qeneral-in-Oouncil to modify their currency policy and to concentrate 
sneir attention mim on the stability of prices than on toe stability of the bank 
rate of mtereat. Sir AAa-vl-Haque, Commerce Member, claimed that so far -as 
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textile ware concerned, Government had suoceeded in bringing down 
, the prices. 

The Finance Member, in accepting the revised resolution, made it clear that 
the Gtovernment’a policy in regard to the rate of interest on Government borrowinKS 
was quite definite and deliberate and they bad no intention to depart from the 
cheap -money policy^ hitherto followed. It had been vigorously criticised from 
certain quarters, but it had the overwhelming support of the majority opinion In 
the country, The food problem and inflation, Sir Jeremy observed, were closely 
connected and the one could not be solved without dealing with the other. The 
two were really two aspects of the same problem, but both could be tackled 
simultaneously, and that was why the Government of India bad been trying to 
do. He thought relief would come in , two waya. It would come by some 
expansion of production in the country even during the present difficulties and 
Government were continually at work to promote such expansion. It would also 
come by increaBed shipping which could be allotted to India in the further stages 
of the war. Finally an attempt had to be made now, even to some extent at the 
expense of India’s war effort to switch back the productive resouroea of the 
country to meeting the consumera' demands. The need of the home front hnd 
become extremely important to the internal economy of the country. The 
position now is that we have reached a stage at which in order to. maintain the 
war effort, it is necessary to cater for ssivilian requirements: otherwise civilian 
morale will undoubtedly suffer. These are coneiderations which are very' present 
to the Government of India, but I would ask critics to realize there are so many 
factors which are beyond our control”. The Government of India, he said, would 
continue to press India's demands for the requirements of the civilian consumer 
and they hoped that they would be able to produce a marked improvement in the 
situation. ' 

Hindt: Marriages Between Same Gotra 

lOtb. NOVEMBER :—Marriages between Hindus of the same “Gotra” or 
“Fravar” or Hindus belonging to different sub-divisions of the same caste, were 
sought to be legalized by a bill which. Dr. Oovind Deahmukh moved today, should be 
referred to a eeiect committee. The House discussed the motion for over three 
houre. Sir Aaoka Roy, Law Member, opposing the motion declared that piecemeal 
legislation of the kind attempted by the mover should not be undertaken when 
comprehensive legislation such as had been prepared by the Bao Committee on 
Marriage was on the anvil, that Hindu opinion was sharply divided on the merits 
of Dr, Deshmukh’s Bill, that the Special Marriage Act was available to those who 
wished to marry within the same gotra and it was not open to people to come to 
the Legislature and insist on sacramental maniage and ask the House to change . 
the law for their benefit. The Law Member gave the assurance that he would 
do whatever waa possible to eee that the Bao Committee’s Bill was brought 
before the House’s next session and taken to its next stage. Dr. Deahmukh 
expressed satisfaction with this assurance and withdrew his motion. 

Blair’s Betirembnt & Hitatada Order 

Daring question time today, the retirement of Mr. J, JR. Blair, formerly Chief 
Secretary, Bengal Government and the order issued on the Hitavada of Nagpur 
in connexion with it were the eubject of a question by Dr. Qovind Deahmukh. 
The Borne Member said that the retirement was voluntary and was in no way 
connected with any breach of the Governmwt Servants* Conduct Buies. The 
Government of (he 0. P. were asked to obtain from the editor of the ^Hitavada'* 
information as to the source of an article entitled “Another Civilian Besigne, 
Story of a Censored Letter,” which appeared in the iseue of that newspaper dated 
Aug. 2. This article purported to disclose the working of the censorship and it 
was clearly necessary in the iuteresta of military security as well as in the public. 
interest to investigate its origin,^ The 0. P. Government were accordingly 
authorized to resort to DI Buie 116 if the editor declined to give this information 
voluntarily. ' 

The same Member asked whether it bad been brought to the notice of HMG 
that if Italian prisoners were sent out of India, it would release a coneiderable 
amount of food for the consumption of the Army os well as the civilian population. 
Mr. C. M. Trivedi, War Secretary, answered that the question was still under 
consideration in consultation with BMQ. 

Mr. K. C, Neogyt Is it a fact that the standard of treatment given to 
Italian and other prisoners of wsi appioximstes mote or less to the trsditional 
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stnndard of iiospitality given to aona-indaw; in Indian, houBeholds? 

The treatment ia governed by International Oonventiona. 

' Number of Sboueity Prjbonerb » ’ 

The number of aeeurity prisoners of all sorts in detention on January 1, 1943, 
was 9,853, said the Home Member in reply to Mr. 4. N'.. Chottopadhyayti. 'I’he 
number on September 1 last was 10,780, but it was understood that a good many 
prisoners bad been released since that date. The number of State pr<Boners 
detained under Regulation III of 1818 on September 30, 1943, was 10. No such 
prisoners were released during 1943. He bad no information as ' to the number 
of prisoners detained under the Regu^tion or released by Provincial Governments. 
So far as he was aware, no special tribunals for examining . the cases of persons 
de'ained under the DL Buies were at present in existence. The cases or these, 
persons were however, under constant review by the Governments concerned, both 
C,iutral and Provincial, and a number of persons had been released from detention 
08 a result of these revibws. 

The Home Member^ iu a atatement in reply to Mr. N, M. Jothi, gave the 
number of persona undergoing imprisonmeut in connexion with the Oongress 
movement in all Provinces on Sept. 1, 1943 as 19,384, and those undergoing 
detention as 8,073. The number of security prisoners released was 7,447. Except 
in the case of one news-paper, on which a pre.eensorshlp order was served by a 
Provincial Government, there had been no censorship of news or comment appear- 
fiig in the Indian Press about famine conditions in the country or deaths resulting 
irom starvation iu Bengal and other places, said Sir Sultan Ahmed in reply to Mr. 
A. C. Heogy. In ao far as publicity in the Press outside India was concerned, the 
Government of India had no information either as to its volume or tone other than , 
that contained in cabled reports to India, which had appeared in the Indian Press. 
The house then adjourned till Friday. . , ‘ 

' Debate ON Food Situation ’ ' ' ‘ 

12th. NOVEMBER :—^Initiating the debate to-day on the food aituation in the 
country Sir •/. P. Srivastawa, Food Member, Government of India, said that as 
against the Bengal Governor’e estimute of province’s requirements for the three 
mouths, October to December of 250,000 tons, 82,000 . tons were sent daring 
October. “We hope our arrangements will secure that the figure given by the 
Governor will be substanlially exceeded,ho said. The daily average rate of 
arrival of foodgrains aed pulses into Calcutta during the period June to October 
was over 3,300 tons per day as against a daily average of 1,600 tons for the 

correspouding period of last year. In addition to the amounts which the Provincial 
Government were now sending out to the districts they had a month’s reserve of 
foodgraina for Calcutta itself. As regards distribution to districts, despatches had 
during the last month risen from a few hundred tons to a thousand tons a day 
in addition to the arrangements which had been made to send from the Piinjab 
direct to the districts a large quantity of wheat products. Arrangements were 
now in progress to double this figure. “We attach the greatest importance to 
two points in Bengal, namely, rationing of Calcutta and the procurement of 
the aman crop. Our Rationing Adviser has gone to Bengal on more tiian one 

occasion and remained there for considerable periods working in close co-operation 
with the Provincial authorities on the gigantic task of preparing the Calcutta 
rationing acbeme, which, 1 hope, will very shortly be in operation. We have also 
sent a senior officer of the Department to collaborate with the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment in the preparation of their “aman” procurement scheme, the final details of 
which are now under urgent consideration.” Although to some extent the 

Department had been unavoidably preoccupied with the situation in Bengal they 

had constantly kept before them the needs of Travanoore, Cochin, Bombay, the 
Deccan Btatea and Madras. 'The Food Member referred earlier to the revised 
basic plan which came into operation from Augnat 1, aimed at the distribution 
of 1,400,000 tons of foodgrains, to deficit areas within the period of eight months. 
ending in March, 1944. During the first three ' monthe of its operation, over 
650,000 tons had been despatched to the deficit areas. The principal recipients had 
been Bengal with 219,000 tons. Bombay 76,000 tons. Madras 7,000 tons. Travancore-- 
Cochin 46,000 tons, and the Deccan States 6,500 tons. He acknowledged with. 
gratitude the additional surpluees voluntarily declared by provUicea and States 
Bubeequent to the formulation of the revised basic, plan which amounted to 
220,000 tona. Referriug. to imports, he said. hia. latest information was that 
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41,003 tons o{ foodgraina. had already arrived aad far greater quantitiea were oo 
the way. 'He acknowledged the geaeroua offers of aasiataoce received from 
Australia, Oaaada, S Atrica and New Zealand and thanked the O-ia-0 
for the help given in the task of distribution. “In our price policy,** he declared, 
** 1^0 have no intenlion of pushing down prices below a level where they give a 
fair return to the producer and we intend by every means in our power to 
protect the producer against undue rise in ' prices of the commodities which he 
requires. We intend to remove progressively those price divergencies in different 
areas which give rise to so much heart burning. But we are oonvinoed that control 
of the prices of foodgrains is as essential factor not only in the feeding of the 
poor but in the whole economic structure of the country.” Stressing ths impor* 
tance of increasiag the country’s resources by an iateasificatiou of the “Grow 
More Food” oampaign he mentioned that according to the first alUIndia rice 
forecast, the acreage under rice alone had gone up by about four million. So far 
the condition of rice and other kharif crops or millets and maize has been reported 
good almost without exception throughout the countrv. “X cannot be satisfied' and 
shall never be satisfied >80 long as hunger and aistress exist. I claim that we 
have been successful in maintaining a steady flow of grain from surplus to deficit 
areas according to prearranged programmes.' The delivery of grain to most of 
the deficit areas has enabled them, with the assistance of their own efforts, to keep 
the situatiou under control and in Bengal we are able to show a considerable 
improvement in the supply position, 

. Three amendments were moved after the Food Member’s speech, urging that 
the food situation be taken into consideration. One moved by Mr. Ahdur Rashid 
Chaudhry (Unattached) asked for a committee of inquiry of the Central Legislature 
with an elected majority to report on the situation ; the. second by Bir Mohammad 
Yamin Khan, (League) urged the appointment of a Royal Commiasion, and the 
third by Mr. K, C. Neogy, recommended the appointment of a committee consisting 
of eminent economists, judges, administrators and an aocountaat-general under the 
chairmanship of a lawyer who has held high judicial office to inquire into a number 
of points relating to the oontinued prevalence of famine conditions. Mr. Chaudhry 
declared that the blame for Bengal’s distress lay with the bureaucracy. He 
deplored the apathy of the British public and referred to the fact that only 35 
members were' present in Parliament when the food debate was held. 

Mr. C, P. Lawson (European Group) demanded an inquiry to be conducted 
by some non’political nnd unbiassed body. The time for it was to be chosen eo 
that, consistent with arriving at the earliest possible oonolusioo, no interruption 
took place in the urgent efforts which were being made to remedy the situation. 
Emphasizing the absence of consumer goode as a factor preventing the free flow 
of foodgrains he thought that while many shiploads of wheat from Aastralia or 
Canada might be urgently needed,-one tanker of kerosene oil might result in the 
release of many shiploads of wheat from the hands of stockists in this country. A 
shipload of bicyclea might be worth many cargoes of grain. 

Mr. Shamlal (Congress) explained that his party’s deoision to keep away from 
the Assembly was not for all time and that the subject of food was one on 
which the Party ought to make its voice heard. The House adjourned at this stage. 

T&adb Unions Act Amend, Biu. 

13th. NOVEMBERThe Assembly today dealt with five official Bills. One of 
them was Dr. Ambedkar's Bill further to amend the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
providing mainly for compulsory recognition of Trade Unions under certain 
conditions and defining what recognition would imply. The House agreed to 
circulate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. Mr. Griffiths, while supporting 
circulation of the Bill, criticized certain of its provisions and characterized it as 
nebulous, uncertain and indefinite in many parte. He took particular objection to 
giving protection to labour and treating them as hot-house plants instead of leaving 
it to labour as in Britain to build up Trade Unions which were reasonable, 
representative and efficient. MaiAvi Abdxu Ghani objected to the provision that 
communal Trade Unions should not be recognized. Mr. N. M, Joshi declared 
that employers bad shown hostility to the Trade Union movement and that was 
tite reason why the Bill was needed. Employers in many cases insisted not only on 
Trade Unions being repreeentatives but wanted Trade Unions to have no politics 
whatever. Bir Gurunath Bewoor, Secretary, Poets and Air, replying to criticisms 
of the Posts and Telegraph Department’s attitude to Trade Unions said that the 
Department was in fact the first to recognize Trade Unions. He imagined that one 

15 ' 
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of the reaeone why the provisions of the present Bill were not meant to be made 
immediately applicable to labour employed by the Crown, by a Federal Railway or 
a major port, was that Government already had well-established rules for recognition 
of Government Servants’ Unions. Sir Cowasji Jekangir declared that the worth of 
a Trade Union depended upon its leaders and that all Trade Union leaders m 
India were not of the same calibre as Mr. Josbi or Mr, Jamnadas Mehta. Dr. 
Ambedkar, replying mainly to Mr. Griffiths’ criticisms, pointed out that tlmre was 
nothing indefinite about the conditions on which recognition was to be given to 
Trade Unions. The representative character of a Union would be decided by a 
Tripartite Board to be set up under the Bill. That Board would go into all the 
relevant circumstances, including, if necessary, the private character of the leaders 
of a Union. As regards-the provision about labour employed by Government, he 
explained there was really no exemption for them. What was provided was that 
a date would be fixed when the provisions would be made applicable to them 
as well. The motion that the Bill be circulated was agreed to. 

Official Bills 

The House passed the Home Member’s Bill further to amend the' Victoria 
Memorial Act, the Law Member's two Bills further to amend the Or.P.O. and a 
Bill to make certain provision for appeals in criminal cases tried by a High Court 
exercising original jurisdiction. The House then adjourned till the 15th. 

Debate oh Food Situation 

16th. NOVEMBER :—The' Chair ruled at the outset that the amendment of Mr.. 
Bhambha Dayal Miera ( Congress ), urging'the public trial of Lord Linlithgow, Mr. 
L. S..Amery and Sir John Herbert, was out of order and could not be moved. 

Mr. Shamlal ( Congress ) concluding his unfinished speech of ■ Friday asserted 
that only a National Government could successfully deal with the situation and 
was the supreme need of the hour. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy declared that the famine bore ''the hall-marh of genuine 
British manufacture.” Cn an earlier occasion, Cpposition members had tried to rouse 
Government to the need of taking prompt action to prevent the Bengal tragedy. 
It had been said that thinga had been made difficult by the division of responsibility 
between the provinces and the Centre. Were it a question of repression the Govern¬ 
ment of India had only to press a button in New Delhi and the whole thing 
waa done swiftly and efficiently, but not when it was a question of saving lives. 
Replying to the contention' that growth of population was the real difficulty, he 
said that during three centuries, the population of Britain had increased more 
than eight times as against that of India which had been four times. In 50 years the 
total increase in India was about 39% . as against 186% in the USA. It was also 
revealed by figures, that the yield per acre of land in Bengal had nob progressed 
since the days of Akbar, although Japan with the same problems of over* 
population aud uneconomic holdings had a yield per acre of three times that of 
Bengal : and China more than double that of Bengal. As for hoarding not 
more than 10% of the agricultural population could have anything like a 
surplus. He granted that the reserves built by European industrial concerns 
in Bengal might not be very large in quantity ; but it waa not so much 
the quantity that mattered as the simultaneous withdrawal of foodgraina by 
different competing parties. Hundreds of European employera in Bengal contributed 
to the shortage. They made B mad ruah to secure grain : and every European 
employer waa engaged, according to Government, in- eesential war work and, 
therefore, entitled to build up food reserves. 

Sirjogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health and Lands, said the impres- 
sion he bad_ formed as a_ result of his visit to Bengal was that the clouds were 
lifting i gram from outside was not only now flowing into Calcutta but into remote 
towns in a steady stream. The charities organized by the people of Calcutta and 
outSKM had done a great deal of succour and to save. A rich harvest of rice would 
soon be ready^._ He declared that he was not satisfied with the constitutional 
position in which the Centre had no direct responsibility in the frnitfnl fields of 
education, agriculture and health. “If India is to resolve the economic deadlock 
It must have centralized direction, centralized finance and decentralized activities, 
i u 1.1 1 ?* gnide the emergent forces which are raging in 

luU blast in all the countries of the world, we shall fail entirely in advancing 
the Qconomio interests of this vast continent, ‘'The strategy of the future must 
P'^°““°bio^f food and goods. We are worried about the increased circula- 
uon 01 money. Wo ought to worry more about incEeasing the production of goods.” 
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' Sir Abdul Hdliiri Ohuznavi traced the present food famine in Bengal to the 
policy of denial put into operation by the ez-GoTernor, Sir John Herbert. Ee said 
that the removal of rice and the destruction of boats and other means of conveyance 
in the SE districts had led to a breakdonn of normal trade channels in those 
parts which gradually afifeoted other parts also, fie urged greater imports from 
abroad and the taking over of the control of food matters by the Government of 
India. He advised the Government not to disturb the aman crop by making 
any purchases but to let it flow freely into the market. 

Chowdhury Mohd Ismail said that the responsibility for the Bengal famine 
ultimately rested with the British Government. If the Indian Ministers were 
wrong, why did the Governors intervene and stop the rot.” He bought that the 
Indian Members of the Government of India had not discharged their duties 
properly. Borne months ago when the life of a single man was at stake, three of 
them vanished from the Government benches ; but now when hundreds of thousands 
were dying of forced starvation the Indian Members were sitting opposite “as cool 
as cucumbers.” fie added : "People clamoured for food but the Government gave 
them wood—Maj-Gen Wood,” (Laughter). His complaint against the economic 
experts wag that they had not drawn the attention of their emplo^rs in good time 
to the great catastrophe to which the country was heading. He supported the 
demand for a Boyal Commission, fie alscf asked the Government to "capture or 
corner” the aman crop in Bengal. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta charged the Government with neglect and complacency 
and called upon the Indian Members to ‘ get out” if they could not do better than 
they had done in the past. In the face of terrible reality, those Indian Members 
had no right to ask people to have consideration for the Government’s difficulties. 
He was prepared, however, to absolve even the Government from a deliberate policy 
of starvation : but hoarders and profiteers, zamindars and capitalists, were deli¬ 
berately robbing and fleecing and starving their own countrymen. The Punjab, he 
declared, had starved Bengal. 

Sardar Mangal Singh stoutly defending the Punjab, said that profiteers and 
hoarders should be punished along with the members of the Government of India, 
fie stated that at the end of June 1,58.000 tons of wheat released by the Punjab 
remained to be dispatched to Bengal. What, he ashed, did it show ? Was it a 
case of hoarding by the Punjab zamindar or holding up of grain by the Bailway 
Members ? " 

Sir Edward Benthall : May I inform the Hon. Member that all that wheat 
is in Bengal. 

Sardar Mangal Singh replied that that might be the case now. The Punjab 
zamindar, he asserted, was not profiteering, either. Who, he asked, was pocketing 
the diflerence of Bs. 10 between the price at which wheat was bought in the Punjab ^ 
and atta told in Bengal 7 The demand for a Royal Commission, he characterized, 
as a trap, fie said he could say in advance what a Royal Oommisaion would 
recommend. Their very first finding would^ be that the transfer of power to 
Indians was a mistake. The country, therefore, did not want a Royal Commission. 
The country knew who the real culprit was. It was the Government which bad 
encouraged undesirable elements in the country. It should now seek a solution of 
the difficulty by getting the help of ^e real representatives of the people. Hr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. They were the people who could solve the problem. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta i They are as much responsible for the muddle as the 
Government. 

Mr. L. O, Owilt (European Group) said the food emergency which exist and 
would continue to exist not only until the gathering of the aman rice crop in a 
few weeks time, but for the next several years, called for the greatest measure of. 
national unity. Unless there was a rapid change in the attitude of some of the 
‘‘surplus” provinces, and national co-operation to assist towards procurement, the 
future must hold the most serious consequenom from which India might take a 
generation to recover, fie appealed to all to avoid permitting the state of Bengal 
to degenerate into a political issue, and asked the Frees to devote space to "what 
is right in the rationed areas as th(y have done in the past to what is wrong in 
Bengal.” Ee asked the Central Government not to supply the imported grain to 
any province which bad not shown their bonafides in introducing an efficient 
measure of food control or rationing, fie suggested that senior appointments io 
the provincial food administration be made by the Public Services Commission. 
Agriculture should be transferred from the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands to the Food Department, or a separate portfolio for it created. 
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Sir Counsji Jehangir thonght that the deficit of 2,500,000 tons given for the 
whole of India was an error and that it should not be really more than 1,500,000 
tons. From what he bad seen and learned in his own province of Bombay, the 
only method of procurement was to take grains direct from the oultivator’s hands. 
He did not know what were Ae ‘‘political risks” to which ■ the Gregory Report 
referred in dealing with these proposals. The revenue officers were there to buy 
grains from the cultivators at a fair and equitable price. There were difficulties, 
he granted, but he hoped that the Central Government would bring this suggestion 
to the attention of the provincial Governments and that Bombay at least would 
adopt it and show the way for procurement as it had shown the way for rationing. 
He endorsed the plan of rationing as the only equitable method of distribution, 
and he was glad to hear from Mr. Eirby that a- princijfie of rationing was that 
there must be a month's stock and a likelihood of maintaining that stock. 

Mr. N. Sivaraj declared: ‘‘Whatever the position of India in the British 
Empire and whatever her constitutioual status among other parts of the Empire, 
the fact remains that India is today on a war basis on account of the responsibility 
forced upon it by the Britieh Government. ^It is my contention that thoee who took 
this responeibili^ of declaring war have also to bear the reeponsibility of finding 
food supplies for the civil population of India." During the war, he added, such 
initiative as that of the Government of India had been taken away by HMG. and in 
that particular case of food, be blamed HMG. Referring to the demand for a Royal 
Oommieeion, Mr. Bivaraj eaid: ‘‘I feel that such a Commiesion will be ueeful 
only at a later stage. I think it is of no use at all at the present moment." 
During the war food must become a Central responsibility, and if it was necessary 
to amend the Government of India Act in order to confer such power on the 
Government of India, he would ask the Government to approach the Secretary of 
State to have the Act amended. Mr, Bivaraj concluded by commending the work 
done by the Madras Food Council in introducing rationing in the city and procure 
supplies for that purpose. 

16th. NOVEMBERMr. i?. Hutchings, Secretary, Food Department, 
Government of India eaid that the prime need was nof to 'continue einging about 
what should be done but to lay down broad principles and ’ agree on a coherent 
policy which would make allowances for special conditions and emergencies and 
apply that policy coneistently tbronghont the country. He claimed that that was 
the aim of the Food Department today. The most important feature of the 
situation was psychological. The situation was now difierent from what it was a 
year aga They now had a policy which they did not have before. The Adminis* 
tration were far more alive to their duties and responeibilitieB than before : the 
public itself was beginning to realize that food vin no longer a eubject which 
could be made the sport of political ambition or financial ingenuity and at least 
one High Oourt bad given a salutary judgment. The Houee would shortly see 
other meaeures which Government had in preparation to teach the same lesson. 
The problem was in essence an administrative^ one. Food must become the first 
priority subject for the time being of all administrations ; the whole resonrces of 
those administrations sbonld be focussed upon it in all its difierent and connected 
aspects. One of the most important points was the efiective application of the 
Foodgraina Control Order. (Voices: How far have you succeeded.) Mr. Hutchings 
pointed ont that the administration of that Order Was a provincial matter. It 
was still open to amendment, and if members had any amenoments to propose be 
would welcome them, But the Order was the basis on which stocks in each 
province conld be located and eseesaed. That ehould form the baeie of any sound 
food administration. Next to it came price control. "Price control must, we believe, 
not only be supported by control of other commodities and the attempt to supply 
consumer goods, but it must be accepted throughout India in principle and wo 
will neglect nothing to make it effective." Referring to rationing he eaid that 
experience had shown that wherever it had been introduced it had been eucceseful 
and it had been welcomed by the great majority of the people. 

Mr, HossoinhAat Lalji, leader of the Independent Party, eaid that during the 
last font years food had been taken out of India in quantities which bad not 
been disclosed. Whereas figures of military consumption had been published, 
figuree of »port during the laet four • years were not reliable. He could not 
understand why Government now waxed so eloquent in thanking the countries 
who had come to India’s help. Why did nobody thank India when food wae going 
out from hero ? ® “ 

Dr. (?. Dtthmukh (Congress) said tjiat his. concern was not so much with the 
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deaths of yesterday but with the deaths of to*morrow, for the probleta of Bengal 
might soon be the problem of the whole of India. He suspected it was a famine 
brought on according to plan. For bow else oan you explain the binding on the 
part of the Government. 

Sir Frederick James expressed the view that everybody who was in public 
life during the past two years must share to some extent the blame for the present 
situation. About rationing he asked if it applied to all alike. He asked that question 
becaase in Bangalore certain classes of dependants of military officers get rations 
which in some cases were even 12 times the amount given to the civil population. 
His inquiries showed that the military authorities in Bangalore were perfectly 
willing to apply exactly the same scale of rationing to dependants of military 
officers but they must be approached by the civil administration in the matter 
The civil, administration was that of the Central Government and he asked why it 
was not moving, Sir Frederick then referred to the extravarauce in restaurants 
and hotels in Calcutta and Delhi. In the Middle East which he and others visited 
recently when there was a shortage of meat four meatless -days were ordered for 
all alike. Had anybody ever thought of a riceless day io India f Profiteers in 
the Middle East received short shrift. He bad seen 12 of them exhibited with chains on 
a platform in a public street exposed to the derision of the people. Why, he asked 
should there not be a nation-wide campaign of austerity ? Starvation and misery 
among the ordinary people were sowing seeds of discontent which would be reaped 
in a wretched and unpleasant harvest m this country. There was a good deal of 
waste in military circles. He knew of a case in which a distinguished scientist 
was approached by the authorities of a prisoners of war camp to tell them how to 
make compost out of surplus bread. That was when people were atarving. The 
GOC-in-C., Southern Army, however, bad taken the matter in hand and Sir 
Frederick expected that something would ha done.to set it right. Sir Frederick 
asked for medical relief to the affected areas so that the younger generation might 
be helped to get over the effects of starvation, He held that this situation in 
India was the responsibility not only of the administration in India, not only 
of the British Government which had direct and primary responsibility, but also 
of the United Nations’ war. A satisfactory feature of the crisis was the instant 
and willmg response from various countries but that response could not be carried 
into effect unless the United Nations decided that 'the supply to India had first 
priority Jn their war efiort. 

Sir Edward Benthall, Member for War TraneporV refuted allegations that 
lack of transport facilities was responsible for the Bengal crisis. He gave figures 
to prove bis plea that there were enough wagons available in the Punjab, but very 
often there were no foodgrains to transport. In any case, said Sir Edward, there 
bad been no complaints since August last, and the fact that the Punjab had been 
olaiming that it bad exported foodgrains out of all proportion showed that 
transport had been made available. The time, he said, might come when due to 
imports and new crops, hoarders might hasten to dispose of their stocks. There 
might be some difficulty in meeting such a situation. He assured Sir Frederick 
James that the needs of Travancore and Cochin were very much in the mind of 
the Government and arrangements would be made to transport foodgrains to those 
two States and for which purpose a detailed programme was being worked out. 
Referring to Bengal, Sir Edward said that adequate arrangements had existed to 
deliver foodgrains >-10 Oalcutta, but often no foodgrains were available for transport. 
Government bad provided 30 wagons daily to transport foodgrains from Calcutta 
to the E districts. In addition to this arrangements had been made to transport 
500 tons of foodgrains by rail and 325 tons by steamer from N to £ daily. 
Arrangements had also been made for transport of the aman crop in Bengial. With 
these arraugementB, it was hoped steady improvement would be made in the Bengal 
situation, 'fie declared that food roust be moved and would be moved. 

Nawahzada Liaquat Alt Khan said: “It is sad commentary on Lord 
Linlithgow’s Viceroyalty that a man who had come out to India with hopes and 
promises to improve the lot of the agriculturist should leave its shores with the 
worst famine that has faced this country. If Lord Linlithgow bad devoid more 
time to the economic conditions of India than to the geographical unity of this 
country, things may not have drifted to their present^ state. Lord Linlithgow' 
never realizetf his responsibility and duty, for if the military can give aesistMoe 
today, it could have done so four montEs ago with the result that thousands of 
lives might have been saved. The Nawabzada paid a warm tribute to Lord Wavell 
for bis prompt action in dealing with the Bengal situation. He disputed the statement 
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of Sir Edward Benthair that transport was available for'moving foodgraina' from 
Calcutta. for tha “Grow More Food'’ campaign, he said that the large acreage 
under foodgrains was possible at the cost of cotton which wae no longer wanted 
bv Japan. There were 2000,000 acree of fallow land lying in Assam which could 
produce 1,000,000 mds. foodgrains at least. The Government bad never thought of 
putting it under cultivation. The Nawabzada concluded by saying that the whole 
responsibility for the present state of affairs lay wiUx the British Government 
which had dragged India into the war and made her into_ a base of operations. 
Bengal had become a frontier and it was the duty of India and the Empire to 
save Bengal. The Government of India must help Bengal financially to save the 
lives of millions of human beings. 

Official Bills - 

17th. NOVEMBER:—The Assembly today disposed of the four remaiiiiirg official 
Bille and devoted the rest of the sitting to discussing the food crisis. The House 
passed ^tr Aziz-ul-Haque'a two Bills, one to amend the Indian Tea Gontrol Act 
and the other to amend the Indian Companies Act. 

The i^tnance Memher’a Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
Central excise duties was referred to a eelect committee ; and the Law Member’a 
motion for circulation of ^e Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating 
to intestate Buccession, as reported by the joint committee, was passed. 

Debate ON Food Situation - , 

Dr. O. V. Deahmukh complained of heavy exports of foodgrains from the 
C. F. and asked that the food supplies to Italian and other foreign prisoners of 
war quartered in India should be BMQ’s responsibility. He expressed disagreement 
with those who were clamouring for the reduction of prices of agricultural 
commodities. He was not sgainst fixing prices but in that process several factors, 
such as the cultivator's needs for hie family's sustenance, education, medicine, 
seed for the next year’s crop and provision for possible failure of crops should be 
borne in mind. > * 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed said that wastage of food should be made a criminal 
offence. He complained against the way In which the Food Department have 
ignored members of the House in choosing the personnel of conferences and 
committees and alleged that this was done because the department finds members of 
the House very inconvenient in their criticisms. More shiploads of' wheat were 
expected to arrive in this country ehortW, eeid the Food Member, Sir J, P, 
Srivaatava, replying to Kban Bahadur Shabbhan, during question time today. It 
was not in the public interest, he said, to reveal either the quantities expected or 
the name of the countries from where imports had been arranged. The Food 
Member informed Mr. Es^k Sait that sO far as Orissa was concerned, it was 
expected that the winter rice corn would relieve the situation. As for Bombay, the 
Government of India were taking steps to supply foodgrains from surplus areas 
as well as foodgrains imported from abroad. In addition, the provincial Government 
was taking menaures to procure considerable part of the crops which were being 
harvested or would be harvested shortly. * Steps bad also been taken to supply 
Madras with millets, but the position there was reported to have improved ' 
considerably. “The Government of India agree as to the importance of 
ensuring that certain conditions exist when statutory price control is introduced,” 
said Sir J. P. Srivastava in reply to a question oy Dr. Oovind Deahmukh, In 
the present emergent conditions, alUIndia statutory prices for 'all foodgrains are 
an impossibility. The Government of India have therefore, decided thaC pending 
the enforcement of etatutory control of the prices throughout India, such provinces as 
desire to enforce etatutory control should be permitted to do so subject, however, 
to the approval of the statutory price by the Oentral Government. These decisions 
apply to all provinces without exception,” 

Dr. B. B, Amhedkar, Labour Member, replying to Mr. K, C, Neogy, said that 
1940 was the peak year for coal production in India. Since then production bad 
Wien slightly year by year. The fall assumed serious proportions for June 1943. 
Compared wtth_ the corresponding months of 1942, the output in June, July and 
i^gust of this year fell by about 353,000 tons eoch month, wfaile September 
Bboned a decrease of 299,000 tons. Mentioning the principal steps taken to improve 
the silnatioii, Dr. Ambedknr said: “More wagons have been provided to take away 
coal particularly in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields. Efforts are being made to 
ensure tha prompt delivery of colliery stores gnd machinery. Woman have, since 
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August, been permitted to work underground in tbe 0. F. and Berar ooalfielde. 
“Action has been taken to prevent interference with colliery labour from military 
activities in the coalfields. Schemes are under preparation for providing a greater 
Quantity of conaumer goods for collieries and, in particular, of food and arrangements, 
are being made to ensure an adequate ration at concession rates to the miners.* 
Welfare officers are about to be appointed in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields to 
promote the health and general welfare of miners.” 

The decline in output was due mainly to the shortage of labour which was drawn 
away by the “Grow More Food” campaign and by military works in the vicinity, 
added tbe Labour Member. An increase in output of coal was necessary to meet 
the internal requirements of Indian industry and essential consumers. 

' Sardar Sant Singh repudiated the charge in hoarding and profiteering made 
against the Funiab. As regards hoarding, he gave figures which, he said, proved that 
wheat was coming freely to the markets in the Punjab. As regards profiteering, 
he declared that be knew, (hat the Bengal Government made profits. He also 
knew that the Central Government made a profit of Be. 1-2 a md. on wheat brought 
from the Punjab and sold to Bengal, and in thia way made a profit of Be. 1 crore. 
Wae the Finance Member prepared to deny that f 

Sir Jeremy Baiaman wae heard to remark that he was prepared to give Ba. 10 
for every one which Bardat Sant Singh alleged bad.been made by the Central 
Government. 

Sardar Sant Singh went on to repeat the charge against the Central Government. 

The Finance Member, interrupting him again, asked if he supported taxation 
by Government to cover themselves against loss on food supplies. 

The Food Member remarked that what Sardar Bant Singh said was ancient 
history and that he would give a reply in due course, 

Sardar Sant Singh charged the millers of Bengal with making large profits. 
( Henry BtcAardson : Untrue). Beferiing'to the War Transport Member’s 
statement about empty 'wagons coming from the Punjab because no wheat was 
forthcoming, Sardar Sant Singh gave figures of wheat which be said was lying in 
stations in the Punjab for want of wagons. 

Tbe debate was adjourned at this stage. 

18th. NOVEMBER:—^Tbe Assembly today concluded the debate on the food 
crisis in India when all amendments to tbe Food Member’s proposal (on the first 
day of the debate), that the food situation be taken into consideration by tbe 
House, were rejected. 

The Muslim League’s amendment asking for the appointment of a Boyal 
Commission* wae rejectea by 41 votes to 26, the Congress Party, the Nationalists 
and some unattached members not voting. The other amendments were all 
rejected without a division. • 

Sir J, P. Srivastava (Food Member), rep ying on the debate, said he was not 
prepared to accept a^ of the amendments. This, be declared, was not the time 
tor any inquiry, He was not. however, baulking or avoiding an inquiry being 
undertaken at (he proper time, and he would place before HMG a full report of 
the debate in this House. 

The debate began with a speech by Sir Aeiz-ul-Haque who replied to 
references made to his administration of the Food Department before be became 
Commerce Member. He. said that from January to June this year, the monthly 
average mortality rate in Calcutta was leas than the average of the preceding five 
years, and it was difficult for him to believe at that time that a crisis was impend¬ 
ing in Bengal. But the Food Department were not complacent or idle; they 
took whak steps were possible to have a co-ordinated and concerted policy; they 
set up a loD&range Planning Committee; tried to arrange for imports and so on. 
There had oeen a reference, he said, to the export of foodgrains by the UKCO, 
which, it was said, had denuded India of foodgrans. 

Sir A . H. Ohmnavi : “It ia correct." 

Sir Azie-ul-Haqve declared it was not correct to any extent. The UECC did 
not take any grains away except perhaps 1(X) tons to Persis. 

Hr. Jinnah interrupting asked what was tbe total quantity exported. 

Sir Aziz ul said that tbs Food Member would give op-to^ate figures in the 
course of bis reply. 

Mr. C. Neogy : “Has the Hon. Member read Sir Purshottamdas Tbakurdaa’ 
minute to the Gregory Committee’s report?” 

Mistakes ana miscalculations, Sir Aziz-ul. continued, had been made, but 
never deliberately; they were ordinary incidents of life. As a result of action in 
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the direotion of oooti'ol taken in'recent months, the price of a number of articIeB 
had come down. 

Sir Henry SiiAardaon, Leader of the European Group, while generally favour* 
ing an inquiry at a euicable time by a suitable body of the type of a Royal 
CommiBBion, declared that there was much to be done here and now by the 
Central and Provincial Governments and' by the public. He thought tbat the 
Gregory Report was a blue print, and the important thing was to 'stick to its 
proposals and implement them without further heaitation of chopping and changing. 
Referring to some of ita recoin mendatione. Sir Henry asked whether the Central 
Government were satisfied with the measure of co-operation received from provinces, 
and, if not, what steps they proposed to take in the matter. About procurement, 
he said that the most important thing was to allay panic among agricultuiiets and to 
make them realize that high prices would not last for ever. In Bengal, he suggested 
that Government should announce that Calcutta would be fed by imports from 
outside the province so that foodstuffs in the mofussil would be available for 
mofussil neede. For generations cultivators in many parts of India had been 
burdened with debt; here at last was a chance if (hey were wise to make a new 
start to become creditors rather than debtors and to learn those habits of thrift 
which, in other agricultural countries of the world, were the most stable founda¬ 
tions of the State. He would like to see a future estabUsbed whereby the agricul- 
turiet would have easy access to farm implements, improved seeds, good housing, 
good education, medical benefits and the many other vital needs which hitherto 
had remained unsatiafied. On the side of production, he urged that among othei 
things India should follow the example of the allotment movement in Britain, 
Advocating rationing, he said that a particular province could not dispense with 
rationing merely because it was a surplus province. No town anywhere in the 
world was a surplus area and the mere fact that a town was situated, say, in the 
Punjab, rather than in Bengal, could not constitute a logical reason for excluding 
it from the rationing system. “Rationing” he asserted, “is not just an expedient 
to carry us for the next few months: we are not dealing with a purely temporary 
emergeuoy which will be at an end when the aman harvest has been gathered in, 
We are dealing with a problem which is likely to continue for some years to 
come. There is a world shortage of food and the demands from the devastated 
areas after the war will require the utmost human endeavour to meet them. 
India which is more nearly self-sufficient in food than many countries in the world, 
will have to make every effort to live on her own resources and this can ■ only be 
done if a sound system of rationing is introduced now and maintained until the 
period of world shortage is over.” He refuted the charge of hoarding by 
capitalists and employers in Bengal and said that if tbe worst charge agaiiisl 
oapitaliatB wae that they had made certain that their labour force would be fed, be 
for one would not blush. 

Sir A. Bamaawami Ifudaliar, Supply Member, speaking amid many 
interruptions made a vigorous and eloquent presentation ^ Government’s case. He 
conceded that a certain amount of indignation on' the part of members wae 
natural and it was not right that with a calamity of this kind facing the country, 
any .member should ^ stand up and say in a spirit of self-righteousneas that the 
Government bad done its best. He wanted to suggest remedies for the situation 
rather than dwell on the difficulties of the' past but in order to meet the statements 
that the Government was devoid of any policy and was callons and inconsiderate, 
inefficient and lacking in foresight, he would make a very brieTreview of wha( 
Government had done. It was not true that the food question was thought of 
only when the Food Department was established. The war began on September 3, 
1939, and on September 9, 1939, authority was delegated to Provincial Governments, 
giving them power to control the price of vartous toodstufie and other necessariee 
of life. Within six weeks of the declaration of war, tbe first Price Control 
Conference, which was really a Food Conference, was called. Agricultural prices al 
^at time were in a depressed state, and when the conference wae summoned, 
commercial bodies were all unanimous, and many provinces were also of the view 
that there should be no control of prices of foodstuffs. The Bombay Government 
was the first to take advantage of the delegation of authority, and within a few 
days the Congress Ministry that was in power at that time enforced the Price 
Control Order. The Bombay Government’s policy bad always been to let the 
agriouUutist realize a fair share of prices and at tbe same time take iuto account 
the iuteresta of the consumer. He should like to single out. the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment fox its far-sighted policy throughout. 
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la 1940 there was a relapse in pricea, and in 1941 prices were again shooting 
up ia a manner that was unfair to the consumer. On Dec 5, 1941, the price 
control on wheat was opposed. The Government of India at that time were helped 
by the parity of prices prevailing between the main wheat-producing provinces of 
the Punjab, the U. P. and Sind. In Feb. 1942 the next Price Control Conference 
was held. Burma was in danger of invasion and the question whether rice should 
be controlled was considered. All the rice-growing provinces felt the time bad not 
come, but Government foresaw the deficiency and one of their first act was to 
maintain a shuttle steamer service to bring to India as much Burma rice as 
possible before occupation. (A voice: How much rice did you get?), Sir 
Bamaswami said he had not the figures at the moment. 

A Member “Nothing". 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar', “Whas is the good of your saying 'aotbiog' 
‘knowing nothing’ ?" (Laughter), 

In April 1942 (he went on) the next Price Control Conference was called and 
a regional system of price control for rice was evolved and in May the Foodgrains 
Control Order was issued designed to prevent hoarding and profiteering and making 
other provisions. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir. “How many Provincial Governments* were under Sec. 
93 then ?’’ 

Sir Ramaswami", “That information is available to the Hon. Member as much 
as to me. If the suggeslion is that some of the Bee. 93 provinces did not carry 
out this Ordinance, he is right. 

Mr. ]innah. ‘‘What were you doing ?’’ 

A voice: "He was doing his best." (Laughter). 

Mr. Jinnah". '*1 meant to ask what was the Government of India doing 7” 

Sir Ramaswami said the Government of India were asking the provinces to 
take action suggesting to them on what lines to proceed. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ments pleaded they were arranging staff, building up the machinery for enforcing 
the Order and making other arrangements. 

Sir Bamaswami proceeded to say that there had been too much concentration 
on the fact that sufiScient grain was not going to Bengal and not much on the more 
vital question of the price and whether because of the price there was starvation 
in the midst of plenty. 

Several voices ; ‘‘Who is responsible ?" 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : “Inflation.” 

Sir Ramaswami said. that Provincial Governments might be responsible: the 
profiteer and the boarder might be responsible, but he knew of one group of persons 
who brought it about. That was those who went about in the villages and told 
the agriculturists: “Don’t sell grains, don’t accept currency notes." If there was 
pre-determined famine in this country, be knew of one group of persons who 
preconceived, pre-determined and planned to bring about this condition. (Loud 
cheers greeted these remarks, in the midst of which Dr. Qovind Deshmukh and 
Mr. Abdul Qayum from the Oongress benches stood up to protest against 
the remarks.) 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar i "My hon. friends do not know to whom I am 
referring and still they are protesting. Do they feel my remarks apply to them)” 
(Benewed cheers and further protests.) 

Dr. Deshmukh". "It doesn’t matter to whom he ia referring: they are my 
countrymen.” Sir Bamaswami: “They are also my countrymen.” (More cheers). 

He proceeded to emphasize that we must get back to the position of statutory 
price control for all foodstuffs. That was the first essential. The second essential 
was rationing. He was convinced that rationing in rural areas was not possible. 
But the question had been continued in a peculiar way by the surplus and deficit 
provinces. The surplus provinces said why should we adopt rationing 7 Ha 
ventured to say to these provinces that it was a misconception. Where, be asked, 
was equality of sacrifice in such a position ? To send your eurplns to other 
provinces at a price which you could demand was no sacrifice, much less equality 
of sacrifice. Those that took up that position were not entitled to any credit. 
What else were they doing except keep their commercial contacts’ (Cheers). Beply- 
ing to the argument of inflation he pointed out that there was no inflation in 
the UK just as there was here. (Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. “No no") Currency notes 
worth £1,000,000,000 hod been issued there without any backing but by strict 
rationing and price control, all that money bad been immobilized. Everything had 
been rationed even furniture. Only utility furniture was available. "And even 
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thit only if yonr houao is bombed or yoa are going to try another wife” (Laughter). 
During these disouBsious (he went on) he felt there were occaeional unnecessary 
political issues raised: even economio issues were complicated by the fear that some 
high political' issue was going to bq admitted or some political lesson about 
geographical unity was to be drawn from the economic situation. He would he 
hiding bis head on the sands of prejudice, like an ostrich, if ha believed that by 
these subtle methods and arguments grave issues which had to be resolved 
by medical adjustment could be settled. (Cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah ; “1 hope you will take some measures by whieh you can impress 
this upon Lord Hailey.” 

Sir Bamastodim suggested it was hardly for him to undertake that Lord 
Hailey was a careful student of these matters. ■ 

Dr. 'P. N, Banerjea, the Nationalist Party leader, charged Government with 
an attempt to minimize the Gravity of the famine in Bengal. They avoided the 
use of the term famine, they manipulated figures to their own purpose, they gagged 
the Press both with regard to news and views, and now they were forcibly respecting 
deslitutes from Calcutta with the ostensible object that the health of the city should 
not deteriorate but in reality to minimize the gravity of the situation. The effect of 
the general policy of concealing facts had been a slackening of action to cope 
with the disaster. “Had the truth been told, more vigorous help would have come 
from outside in time. It was according to him, “a Government-made famine,” 
and the responsihility rested not with the Provincial Government alone on whom 
Mr. Amety had tried to shift the blame, but on the Government of India and die 
Secretary of State also. He suggested &at to meet the emergency in Bengal there 
should be large imports into that province from other provinces and abroad and an 
equitable system of distribution under the auspices of a Provincial Food Council, ade¬ 
quate transport facilities for food being given the highest priority, and even euspensipn 
of war needs for some time. The aman rice crop should not be tampered with by 
Government and should be distributed in the province outside Calcutta which ahoula' 
be fed by imports. * 

Mr. ^ Abdul Qaiyum, Deputy Leader, Congress Party, said he was not a 
believer in Royal (jornmissions. “In the eyes of the people of this country, the 
Government of Britain and their henchmen here, sitting opposite, are responsible 
for the calamity. It will be improper for ns to ask those who are guilty to arrange 
for a Royal Commission. to come at some distant time and whitewash their 
actions.” The speaker quoted from Mr. Amery’a etatements and said that as late 
as January ^ last, it appeared that the British Government were fully conscious of 
the approaching calamity but they refused to take any action. Even in the course 
of the recent Lords debate. Lord Huntingdon bad pointed out that the dangers 
were fully foreseen. Referring to Sir Bsmaswami Mudaliar’s insinuations against 
the Congress Mr. Qaiyum asked what was wrong with the advice the Congress 
nve to the country. They knew the real conditions in the villages. They knew 
there would be • inflation, a rise in prices, maldistribution and so on, and they 
therefore advised the agriculturist not to part with grain but to lay in stock for 
emergency. “Had we not given that advice, the conditions in the country would 
have been worse.” The responsibility, be said, was primarily that of the British 
Government and their agents here. The British Government bad thrown all 
responsibility on the Provincial Governmente and had tried to make out a case 
against provmcial autonomy or self-government, but be asked who was responsible 
for the monetary policy of the country, for exports, transport and the denial 
policy. Ihere was one and only one answer to that, namely, the Central Govern¬ 
ment. He asked why exports were not stopped when the war started. "It is no 

^^Jf***^ to get credit for having done something which could have been done 
before. He observed that when things went wrong, it was customary for the 
Government ^ India to take shelter behind provincial autonomy. While elsewhere 
in the world Goverumpts had been planning ahead, Mr. Qaiyum remarked, it wae 
news to him to hear that the Government of India now had a plan. (Laughter). 
He thought Indian was the only Government which had no plan. Whatever 

»ould be a temporary palliative. A long-term policy 
Mulu not be based on the opinions of economists imported from abroad. There 
hr ® nationalism in economics and the job could only be done 

persons are really such good experts, why 
tor if (Laughter). Planning 

**?^® ^“9 doM at the outbreak of the war, said the 
peaket. If only 2,000,000 acres of uncultivated land bad beeq put nqder cultivation^ 
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the preient oalemity would not have occurred. He also criticind the procurement 
methods of Government in allowing middle-men to function without check and 
control. Why should Government not ony direct from the producer, as was being 
done in Kashmir, and force the agriculturist to part with a portion of his produce, 
open Government shops and Government granaries, he asked. 

Mr. i£. A. Jinnah thought It a pity that one bad to participate in the debate under 
the shadow of the tragedy in which thousands were dying. In January 1943, the 
Secretary of State made the statement that there was no danger of famine in India 
and that everything was all right. “May I know on whose authority he made that 
statement ? Who supplied him with the information in January 1943 to enable 
him to make that solemn statement 7” Beferring to the Muslim League amend- 
ment,'.Mr. Jinnah said : "Out of our despair and helplessness and as a forlorn hope, 
by paseing this amendment, you will say to those who want to understand, that 
we hold this Government prima facie guilty of gross neglect, lack of grip and 
foresight and colossal failure to discharge their responsibility.” "You know you 
are guilty,” he declared pointing to the Government benches. “If you don't know 
this much, then God help you.” Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar had made an insinua¬ 
tion that tixere was a party which acted in such a manner that it became more 
difficult for the Gentral Government to formulate a policy which would have 
prevented ‘ such an appalling situation. If it was true there was such a party, a 
party which was playing this gam& may be out of bitterness, or of Ill-will or on 
political grounds, why did not the Government openly say this was happening 7 
“So far as the Muslim League and the Muslima are concerned, we don’t introduce 
any political issues, or make capital, financial or political. We know one thing. 
Our countrymen are dying and let me tell you, if the monsoon fail^ then I don’t 
know what will happen. It Is no use saying that this is God’s act. God haa not 
yet intervened. (Oheers), He may. Therefore, be prepared to meet this interven¬ 
tion.” "On behalf of the Muslim League,” he said, "1 can assure yon we are 
prepared to give you every possible assistance, notwithstanding the fact that we 
condemn you that are guilty of failure to discharge your duty and have treated 
every party with contempt. kept,it at arm’s length and carried on as if you wanted 
that no party should co-operate with you and wanted to run your own show. All 
that will not stand in the way of our giving you the fullest co-operation. “In the 
three months, August, September and October, you have done a good bit with 
BucoesB. How were you able to do it 7 Could you not have done that before 7 Why 
did you not do it 7 1 can only surmise. It is not the fairy god-mother, the 
present Food Member (laughter) that has come to our rescue. It is the military 
hand which believe in action that may have moved even this wooden, antidiluvian 
and incompetent Government to action.” (Cheers). 

The Food Member, Sir Jwala Fraaad Srivaatava, in winding up the debate, 
said that he fully'recognized the depth and sincerity of the feelings which had 
given rise to'a desire for an inquiry. “I am prepared to accept that inquiry, of 
full and authoritative character, may be desirable; but 1 must make it perfectly 
clear that 1 am irrevocably opposed to any inquiry at the present time or in the 
immediatejl future for several reasons. I doubt, indeed, whether it would be 
practicable to constitute at the present time a committee or commission of adequate 
weight and status to deal with a question of this importance without calling away 
from urgent duties men who can ill be spared. Even if that consideration be 
unfounded, the mere statement that an inquiry is about to be held, and even 
more so the bolding of that inquiry, cannot fail to distract Ministers and'responsible 
officers from their pressing duties which ought to be and must be for some time 
to come directed solely towards the relief of famine conditions, the rehabilitation 
of the people and effective administration of food control. 1 fear also that it 
would at the present time increase bitterness of feeling, or at least revive and 
keep alive recrimination and militate against that concentration in the common 
effort which is so essential to the solution of the food problem. Our position is 
not that there cannot and must not be any inquiry, but while we are still in the 
midst of the emergency and the crisis is upon us and still continuing it is clearly 
impossible to determine when is the most appropriate or the earliest practicable 
time for the inquiry to begin. We cannot decide to what exact points that inquiry 
must be directed, nor in consequence can it be said what form the inquiry should 
take or who should conduct it. These points cannot be decided now. We do not 
know when the critical stage of our struggle will end not what will be the result. 
'“I have no desire to baulk or avoid an inquiry. Indeed, I am prepared to state 
that if an amendment in the terms described by Sit Henry Bichatdson had beSQ 
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before the House, I should bave been prepared to accept it, Eis amendment 

would bare provided for an inquiry at a suitable date into the food shortage in 

India and in particular in Bengal. It was to have been conducted by a suitable 
body of the type of a Boyal Oommission of which the personnel vas to be 
completely outside the field of Indian politics. Its terms of reference would' have 
covered a full examination of the present food shortage and it would have made 
recommendations to prevent a recurrence of existing distress. Such an amendment 
would have been accepted by me; but I regret that 1 cannot accept any proposal 
which demands that an inquiry be held now which specifies the precise constitution 

of the committee or its terms of reference or binds me to institute an,inquiry 

within a specified time. Government will vote therefore against the amendments 
which would have that effect.” Sir Jwala disclosed that when he' took over the 
Food Department, Calcutta was reported to have had a few days’ stock. Today 
besides the daily arrivals of foodgrains for meeting current requirements. Calcutta 
had more than a month’s reserve on it hands. The supply position had considerably 
improved during the last three months and between now ana the end of December 
the Government intend to put in 120,000 tons at least. The Government of India 
have given large sums of money to Bengal la the forms of loans and advances 
totalling Rs. 12 crores, in addition to Rs. 63 lakhs for growing more food. Referring 
to malautritioD,' the Food Member said that the public health authorities were 
making special inquiries into the steps that were neceesary and possible to minimize 
the effects of famine. It was not possible for the Government to replace deficits 
in rice with equivalent surpluses of rice from other areas and some adjustment in 
diet by the utilization of foodgrains which might at first be strange to the people, 
was essential. The result might be a change of habit which would in the end 
prove beneficial to many classes and to the introduction of .better balanced diets 
in many areas where the reform had long been needed. 8ir Jwala eaid that all 
possible steps were being taken to assist the Bengal Government in the provision 
of medical relief. The military authorities had made available a hospital, a 
casnalty'clearing station and two field ambulances. They had also made available 
the services of 100 Army doctors, including 10 experienced hygienists, for' medical 
relief and epidemic work. The services of 29 doctors and 10 public health 
inspeotoiB had been obtained from the Government of Burma. ' The military 
authorities had also supplied 1,000,000 vitamin capsules for the treatment of 
starvation oases and a consignment of 1,000,000 vitamin capsules had also been 
received by air from HMG. Exports of all foodgrains had. been completely stopped 
since July last. There was no truth whatever ' in the report that a large 
ooneigument of foodgraina had been exported from Calcutta to B Africa. The total 
export of rice from Calcutta since January to date bad been only^ 2,727 tons of 
which 2,000' tons were for the Persian Gulf and the balance for the requirements 
of the.crews of the Indian ships in foreign ports. The Food Member reiterated 
that the problem was mainly one of shipping. The Government would assist the 
Provincial Government by going to the utmost extent possible to take the needs 
of Caloutta'out of the Bengal market. As regards the aman crop, it. followed that 
if the full effect of those additional supplies to Bengal was to be realized, confidence 
restored, prices lowered and normal' movement resumed, the off-take from the 
rural markets should be reduced to a very moderate figure. Referring to the 
denial policy, tho Food Member disclosed that 17,500 tons of rice and 20,000 tons 
of paddy were purchased. Of this 2,437 tons was released for Ceylon and 
the entire balance was consumed by Bengal. As regards boats, about 25,000 country- 
craft were removed on payment of compensation by the Government of India. 
There bad been np attempt to remove boats altogether from any area. They were 
collected and kept-under control at specified centres. Extensive use of country-craft 
for essential agricultural purposes or communications bad been already allowed on 
temporary permite specially to move the aman crop of 1942-43 and the return of 
boats was now being freely permitted. In fact no boats were now held by the mili¬ 
tary au^orities under the denial policy. Every effort waa also being made to find 
alternative employment for fishermen affected by these orders. Allnding to Sir 
Frederick James’ remarks relating to wastage in the Army, Sir Jwala said that 
necessary orders bad been issued to ensure that no waste w foodstuffs was allowed, 
aoy item of the scale now sanctioned which could not be consumed would be 
withdrawn to the extent necessary. The present scale of ration was considered no 
more than adequate by the military medical -anthorities. Officers commanding . units 
were, however, fuUy_ aware of the food shortage and he was assured, would keep 
tneir eyes open lot instances of waste. Dealing with allegations of profiteering by 
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the Central Government, the Food Member disclosed that in pursuance of the 
undertaking given by the^Central Government, the accounts of the wheat transao* 
tions had been examined. Although all the final bills of the Agents had not been 
received yet and the final figures were not yet available, it appeared likely that the 
pool price of Rs. ll-lO would leave with the Central Government a substantial 
profit. The Government, therefore, had reduced the price of wheat to Ra. 11 15 a 
mound with retrospective effect and the Controller of Food Accounts had already 
been requested to pass on credits to the receiving administrations at 11 annas a 
maund on quantities received by them. When the accounts were completed, they 
would be reviewed as a whole and a further credit would be passed to the receiving 
administrations. 

The House rejected the Muslim League's amendment by 41 votes to 26. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta’s amendment was negatived by 41 votes to 5. The nroeiidments 
of Mr. K. 0. Neogy and Eailash -Behari Lai were rejected without a division. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

SoBEDOLED Castes and Abmy 

19th, NOVEMBERIn the Assembly today, Government accepted a resolution 
asking that the Army should be throwq.open to members of the scheduled castes 
and that military service should not be tha monopoly of a few privileged classes. 
Mr. Piaralal Kurell Talib, a scheduled caste representative from the U. P. moved 
the resolution and was supported by Mr. Husseinbhai Laiji, Dr. Govind Deshmukh, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Azhar AH and Sardar Bant Singh. 

Mr. Talib admitted that there might be no bar to the scheduled castes enter¬ 
ing the Army, but because of a lack of definite policy on the part of the Central 
Government, Provincial Governments were following their own policies in their 
areas. He bad received a letter from Madras stating that many young men from 
the scheduled castes had not been selected for commissioua in the army because 
they had not the social status. This, he declared, was a cruel iroujp. 

Mr. Sivaraj suggested that scheduled castes members should be appointed as 
Recruiting Ofiicers. That was one of the ways in which scheduled castea could be 
encouraged to come in larger numbers, 

Mr. C. if. Trivedi, War Secretary, accepting the resolution said that the 
position which the mover sought to obtain by the resolution already existed at 
present. Military services were open to every class in the country and there were 
few, if any, classes unrepresented in the Army. He gave the cat^orical assurance 
that there would be no discrimination against the depressed classes. He was 
surprised to hear that ^ovincial Governments rejected depressed class candidates 
for emergency commissions ; for, Provincial Governments had nothing to do with 
selections of candidates for these comroissions, and he was reluctant to believe that 
any candidate was rejected because be belongra to the depressed classes. If ins¬ 
tances were given he would look into them. 

Mr. Trivedi explained that there already existed a number of regiments of 
Mahars, Chamars and others from different provinces in addition to a little over 
200,000 scheduled caste non-combatants from all provinces. He undertook to 
consider Mr. Sivaraj's suggestions, but he reminded the House that the whole 
system of interviews bad been changed and under the new aystem aelectioo depended 
on personality, qualifications, merit and not on parentage or statue. 

The resolution was passed. 

Dr. Oovind Deshmukh moved a resolution suggesting improvement of pay and 
condition of services of the Indian element in the Cantonment Department and 
Executive Ofiicers’ Service in the interest of efficiency and justice in the Indian 
element. 8yed Ghulam Bbik Nairang, Mr. Azhar Ali and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai 
supported the resolution. 

Mr. Wakeleif, replying for Government, expressed hie inability to accept the 
resolution. He said that nobody knew what would be the aize and lay-out of the 
Indian Army after the war and what would be the aize and number of esnton- 
menta which would then be needed. It was, therefore, unwise to plan the Canton¬ 
ment Services during the war. Aa for the scales of pay be explained that real 
pay did not compare unfavourably with those in civil employment, Government, 
however, were at present examining the position with a view to improving prospecta 
and conditions of service of Cantonment personnel. 

The resolution was withdrawn and the Assembly adjiourned nne die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

July Seision—jCalcutta—5th. July to 14th. July 1943 ' 

Mb. Fazlul Huq's Statement on Besignation 

The Bengal Legielatire Aasenibly met for a abort eesaion at - Calcutta on the 
5 th. July 1943. There was a large attendance of membera and the public galleries 
were crowded. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Suq, who had held the office of Chief Minister 
of Bengal for the last six years, but resigned office in the last seesion, sat in the 
Opposition as^ts Leader. The other front bench Opposition members were Dr. 
Shyama Prosad JHukherjee, Leader of the Hindu Nationalist Party, Mr. Santoah 
■ Kumar Basu, Leader of the unofficial Congress Party, and Mr. Shamauddin Ahmed, 
Leader of the Kriehak Proja, all of them membera of the last Ministry. 

After question‘time, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huqr ez-Cbief Minister, and three of 
his colleagues in the last Cabinet, Mr. Santosh Kumat Basu, Mr. P, N. Banerjee 
and Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed asked leave of the House to make statements regar¬ 
ding the circumstances connected with their resignations. A long discussion follow^ 
on the point whether they should be allowed to make their statements. 

On behalf of the Government Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, 
objected to such statements being allowed to be made, stating that the rules of 
business of the House allowed an individual who bad resigned to make a statement 
in explanation of the resignation, but it did not cover the present case where an 
entire Cabinet bad resigned. j 

Allowing the ex-Ministers to make their statements ■ the ^ Speaker, Mr. Sped 
Nauaher Alt, said that he did not think that the rules of business of the House 
warranted any conclusion that when an entire Ministry had resigned members of 
the Ministry would have no right to make any personal statement. 

Hr, Fazlnl Hnq’s Statement on Resignation 

Tn his statement on the events that led to his resignation, Mr. Fazlul Huq 
' charged Sir John Herbert, Governor .of Bengal with partisanship and violation of 
his Instrument of Instructions. At the outset, Mr. Huq said that the Secretary 
of State for India had stated in Parliament that Mr. Huq’s resignation had occur¬ 
red in the course of procedure under provincial representative institutions. The 
language used by the Secretary of State was mysterious, if not meaningless. He 
(Mr. Huq) sent a telegram to the Secretary of State definitely protesting against 
bis incorrect version of events and requesting him to ascertain facts before be 
publicly committed himself to any account of what had taken place. He also sent 
' a telegram to H. E. the Viceroy urging him to cable correct facts to the Secretary 
of State for India. To this he received a reply that the Governor had been in 
communication with the Secretary of State and with regard to variations between 
Mr. Huq’a version and that of the Governor, the Secretary of State felt satisfied 
that the version of the Governor was correct. 

Had India been a free country and (his Assembly a real Parliament with 
sovereign powers, said Mr. Fazlul Huq, Sir John Herbert would ^ long ago have 
been recalled to milder climes to spend his talents on less pretentious avocations 
than the Governorship of the premier Province of India. In all that he was saying, 
added Mr. Huq, be was referring only to Sir John's actions in his official capacity 
as executive head of the Province and his statement had no bearing whatever on 
any other aspect of bis character or conduct. 

After narrating the circumstances leading to the formation of his Cabinet in 
1941, Mr. Fazlul Huq said that after they came into office “Sir John Herbert was 
not only unsympathetic but in many caaea positively -obstructive. We . felt his 
interference and obstruction in matters of day-to-day administration so keenly that 
we apprehended that we were heading towads a crisis." 

V, Diftebehces oveb Befbessive Pouot 

Mr. Huq quoted from his letter to the Governor on August 2, ■ (published at 
the end of this report) explaining to him that the situation was becoming critical 
and asking him to proceed on constitutional lines. 

"1 received no reply to this letter of August 2, 1942," said Mr. Huq in the 
course of his statement, "and 1 was surprised that even in the course of private 
interviews. Biz John Herbert never referred to the matters 1 bad discussed in the 
Isttei regatffing my strong criticisms of bia actions. It is significant that he never 
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attempted to reply to any of the very aerioas allegations I had made in that 
letter although possibly he was all'the time harbouring resentment” 

- Mr, Fazlul Huq also said that he and hie colleagues were asked to dissociate 
*themBelves from the statement made by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee on Feb¬ 
ruary 12 in the House regarding the circumstances leading to Dr. Mookerjee’s 
resignation. Th^ were asked practioally to make a statement in the House that 
the Governor had been acting in a most constitutional manner and that the mea¬ 
sures taken by the Government had not only been amply justified, but had been 
carried out under circumstances of exceptional clemency under great provocation. 
“Personally,” said Mr. Huo in his letter, “I was not prepared categorically to deny 
all that Dr. Mookerjee had said. There was much in that statement with wbicli 
I certainly agreed and I could not reconcile my conscience with the suggestion 
that had been made to me, to condemn statements with which I was more or less 
in agreement. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the European party 
became violently inflamed against me and d now suspect that from February 
onwards there was a sort of an agreement between my political adversaries on the 
one hand, high officials and the. European party on the other, to oust me from 
office.” 

Mr. Huq continued : “A.few days later came the Bombay Resolution of the 
All-India Oongress Oommittee and the disturbances which broke out all over India 
on August 9. Bengal naturally had more than its share of the policy of repression 
carried on throughout India in the name of suppression of what was called the 
Oongress rebellion in the country. The Defence of India Rules were freely used 
to arrest and imprison prominent leaders of the people and also to impose wbat 
was called collective fines in areas where tbe disturbances happened to be of an 
abnormal character. In the case of many of these arrests and orders of imprison¬ 
ment I differed from the police point of view and also from the Governor’s point of 
view. In a very few cases, my recommendations were accepted but 1 was overruled 
in every other case. In some cases the evidence appeared to me to be so slender 
that I expressed my surpriee that the police should be insisting on orders being 
passed on practically no evidence. A few of these arrested persons have been 
released within the last week and I wieh the materials on which they had been 
originally arrested and the reasons for which my orders of release were overrated 
by the Governor, could be made public. Fossibly, the Governor has agreed to the 
release of prominent politicals in order to cover the present Ministry - with 
short-lived glory, but the public can easily see through the game. In many 
eases, orders passed by me so long ago as August or Beptember last have been 
allowed to remain unexecuted till some momeutoue considerations of State have 
induced the Governor to consent to their release at this moment just on the eve of 
the sesaion of the Legislature. 

‘Tn tbe case ol collective fines, we had tremendous diffiouUles, In most of 
the cases, the amounts imposed were hardly commensurate with the crimes that 
had been committed and in almost all of/ these cases, the innocent suffered more 
than the guilty. As usual, my dissentient voice never prevailed and the police 
point of view and the recommendations of the permanent officials found favour with 
the Governor.” 

Inside BTORY OF thb '*Bb8Igiiation" 

' Dealing with what he called “the circumstances under which Sir John Herbert 
managed to secure my signature on that fraudulent document called my letter of 
resignation,” Mr. Fazlul Huq said that when Bis Excellency asked him for his 
resignation on the 28th March this year, after being summoned to Government 
House, be vehemently but respectfully protested. The Governor told Mr. Huq 
that he wanted bis resignation as be (Mr. Huq) had made statements in tbe Bouse 
that bs would be prepared to tender resignation in order to facilitate the formation 
of an All-Parlies Cabinet. “I said that! still adhered to that position but that 
was no reason why I should resign without being satisfied about the fulfilment of 
the conditions for an All-Parties Ministry. He, however, insieted on my tendering 
resignation then and there, and in order to clinch tbe matter, he brought out a 
typed piece of paper purporting to be my letter of resignation to the Governor. I 
explained to him utat if 1 tendered my resignation at that atage. tbe Budget 
demands would remaiu unfinished and the Finance Bill also would be aabotaged. 
But tbe Governor was still insisting on my signature. 1 then asked for time to 
consult my colleagues and my Party. But tbe Governor was obdurate and refused 
my request. He was determined to have my signature theu and there. 1 still 
resisted. Upon this the Governor slightly changed bis front and assured me that 
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no effect would be f?iTen to the letter of reeignation immediately, but that he 
would keep it with himeelf-to. be ehown to party leaden in case there wae the 
poBBibility of en All-Partiee Cabinet. Cpon this aaeurance given by the Goveroor, 
tiiat the letter of resignation would not be made effective unleaa actually required 
for the purpoie of the formation of an All-Partiea Cabinet, I signed that letter 
Bud handed it over to the Governor. I again reminded him that it wae not meant 
to be treated as a letter of resignation aud that no effect should be given to it 
unless the circumstances arose for which I had consented to eign that previously 
drafted piece of paper. 

Govbrnoe’b ‘'Partisah Zeal” 


Of the formation of Sir Nazimuddin’s Cabinet, Mr.' Fazlul Huq said : "Sit 
John Herbert so far fo^ot himself that he stooped to canvas'e support for Sir 
Nazimuddin’s Cabinet. He then proceeded to put Sir Nazimuddin in power with 
n Oabinet consisting of thirteen members, thirteen Parliamentary Secretaries and 
four Government whips, although in our time we were not allowed any expansion 
of our sniall Cabinet of only eight Ministers, or the appointment of more than 
one Parliamentary Secretary." 

Mr. Fazlul Huq added : "When once be had made up his mind that I should be , 
removed from the office of Chief Minister, Sir John Herbert did not hesitate to 
adopt any meaaureB to achieve this end. He did not hesitate to cajole me, perauade 
me and to hold out promiaes which he never meant to keep. But, he forgot all 
hie promises and cast his assurances- to the wind the moment I had turnra my 
beck on Government House, and manifested all die zeal of a partisan in trying to 
neoure colleagues for Sir NBzimuddin...Of all the faults of which a Governnr esn 
be guilty, the fault of paTtisanahip is the. most reprehensible. In England or the 
English Colonies such an attitude of a Governor would never be tolerated. A 
partisan Governor ia no more fit for hia high office than a partisan Judge. By 
being a nartisan, he acts contrary to his Instrument of Inaiructions and makes him¬ 
self liable to removal from office... A Governor who acta in contravention of the 
terms of his commisston makes himself liable to censure, judicial punishment or 
recall. It is an outrage on the oouetitution if a Governor-General or Governor seeks 
to place himself above the law of the land by the exercise of hia powers of discretion or 
individual judgment and the Legislature owes a du^ to itself to help to discover and 
fight for constitutional remedies against such violation.” 

Concluding, Mr. Fazlul Huq said : “I have made certain definite allegations 
against His Excelleunoy the Governor. 1 have charged him with partisanehip and 
violation of hia Instrument of Inetruotions. The charges are either true 
and correct, or false and incorrect. The. public have a right to know whether 
His Exoelteuey accepts my allegations as true and correct or otherwise. His 
Excellency is not without his remedy. Apart from issuing Government commu¬ 
niques or press Notes, His Excellency the Governor has the right to address the 
House and let the members know his veieion of the variQue incidents to which I 
have referred in my statement. The points raised are of the utmost constitutional 
imuortanoe and Hia Excellency would be_ extremely ill-advieed if he allows the 
public to draw, their own conclueions from his studied silence” 

. After Mr.^ Fazlul Huq had concluded hia statement, three of his colleagues 
^he last Cabinet, Meesre. Bantoah Kumar Baeu, Pramatha Nath Banerjee and 
Shameuddin Ahmed, made separate statementa in explanation of their resignatiou. 

The Chmf Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, then placra before (he House a statement 
on the food situation in Bengal by the Minieter for Civil Supplies, Mr. H. S. 
Suhr^ardy, who ia at present away in Delhi in oonuection with the food conference. 
The House at this stage adjournedL 

Ur, Huq's LetW to Governor 


pe following ia the text of the letter dated August 2,1942, addressed by Mr. 
Huq to the Governor nfernd to in the ex-Ghief Minster’s statement 

At a time when the implications of the Congrwa resolution have filled all 
our hMTta with the deepest anxiety for the future of India, I feel unfortunately 
compelled to write this letter to' Your Excellency. I wish I could avmd this 
eorreepondenre. But oircametances have left me no other alternative, and it pains 
me much to have to say very bluntly that you have contributed not a little to the 
«^**i?* n™ situation which has forcra me to take thia unpleasant step. You 
viOTernor of the Province and I am your Chief Minister and your principal - 
relations impose on both of na reciprocal duties and obliga- i 
uona, and 1 can never shirk the reeponubility of intervening by means of friendly i 
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but frank advice whenever I find you are treading the wrong bath. If I alloif 
thinga to drift, I will be failing in my dut^ to you and to the people of this 
Province. T am convinced that the time has come when I must epeak to you 
quite openly what I feel in order to avoid u constitutional crieia in Bengal. More 
than once have 1 sounded a note of caution and have told you that you have been follow* 
ing a_policy which cannot but have the inevitable effect of practically suspending the 
constitution in Bengal, reducing it in a position similar to that of the provinces gover* 
ned under Section 99 of the Government of India Act. I have tried to convince you that, 
by listening to the advice of a few officials, yon are acting as if your ministers did not 
exist and that yon were free to deal direct with Secretaries and other permanent 

officials. As the head of the Cabinet, I cannot possibly allow this attitnae on your 

part to go unchallenged. The present letter is no more than another and the last 
attempt to put matteis a rigb^ and 1 sincerely hope that this letter will have 

the desired effect. I am writing with the stern resolve to assert myself as the 

Chief Minister, and I can assure you that if it leads to a constitutional straggle 
between you as the Governor and me as the Chief Minister, I will not shirk from 
doing my duty regardless of consequences. 

Intbbfbsbnob in Adminibtkatioh 

"Broadly speaking, there are two classes of cases wherein, I regret to have to 
say, you have failed' to act as a constitutional Governor. In the first category, I 
will put that class of eases wherein I have detected your personal interference in 
almost every ^ matter of adrainietrative detail, inclnding even those where your 
interference is - definitely excluded by the Government of India Act. A little 
reflection will convince you how unwelcome must be such an interference, and how 
bitterly Ministers .must resent impediments in the way of the very limited powers 
which they possess under the Act, As it is, the Act is bad enough and is no better 
than a clever subterfuge by which the permanent officials have got all the powers 
but no responeibility, whereas * the Ministers have all the responsibility and no 
.powers. But the camouflage with which the Act abounds is so transparent that it 
is not difficult to detect that, beneath the pretentious device of Ministere functioning 
in a system of Provincial Autonomy, the real power is still vested in the perms* 
nent officials, the Ministers have been given a mockery of authority and the steel 
frame of the imperial services still remains intact, dominating the entire adminis*' 
tratiOD, and casting sombre ehadows over the activities of Ministers. Any inter¬ 
ference with even this limited power of Ministers is, therefore, the worst of its kind, 
and I regret that your record in this respect has in no way been a negligible one. 
In the second cst^ory; I would put those classes of cases in which you have, 
directly or indirectly, encouraged sections of permanent offioiqis to flout the authority * 
of Ministers, leading them to ignore Ministers altogether, and to deal directly with 
you as if the Ministers did not exist. 

“Arising out of all this, there is also one important factor, not directly con¬ 
nected with the cases I have mentioned above, but which has also contributed 
towards the creation of the situation which I sincerly deplore. I refer to yonr 
attitude in Cabinet meetings, where you monopolise all the disenssions and prnc-' 
tically force decisions on yonr Ministers, decisions which are in many cases the 
outcome of advice tenderra to you by permanent officials belonging to services 
whose traditions are fundamentally opposed to a genuine spirit of sympathy with 
the feelings and aspirations of the people. 

“Act as a tbcb Statesman" 

"I know these are very harsh words to use to a Governor, but I want to be 

E erfectly frank with you. I have decided to carry frankness to the extreme limit, 
ecause it is my earnest desire to render you the utmost possible help in.the; 
difficult days that lie ahead of ua. Whether you will accept my advice or not, it is. 
a matter with which 1 have no concern. The choice must lie with you. It. is a, 
question of confidence and trust. British officials in India are now faced with a^ 
situation unparalleled in the history of any civilised country in modern times.. 
Gigantic events are shaking empires*, to their very foundations. Here, in Indio, wa, 
are faced with a crisis which may lead to the most momentous events affecting the, 
destinies not merely of the people of this country, bat of millions of human beinga 
all over the world. If ever statesmanship was indispensable in guiding the policy, 
of rulers, the preseut situation in India has need of that statesmanship In the' 
fullest measure. 1 am therefore, asking you to play the role of a true stateaman' 
and to realise that India to-day has attained a position in world politica wherein 
the wishes of its people in mattere of administration oangot be ignored with any^ 

17 
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thing like impunity. Administrative measares must be suited to the genius and 
traditioua of the people and not fashioned according to the whims and caprices of 
hardened bureaucrats to many of whom autocratic ideas are the very breath of 
their lives. It is to your own Ministers and not to this class of officers that you. 
should turn for advice if you desire to avoid pitfalls which have always been 
responsible for administrative disasters. 

Food Poucy ■ • 

*'Let me now come to facte. As regards your personal interference in total 
disregard of ministerial responsibilities, 1 will briefly ruer to only a few. There 
is first of all the case of your mandate to the Joint. Secretary, Commerce and 
Labour Department, in April last in the matter of the rice removal policy. Here 
you acted as if the Government of India Act in Bengal had been Buspended, and 
you were at the head of an administration under Section 9B of the Act. In a. 
matter of such vital importance, aflecting the question of the food'StufTs of the 
people, you should have called an emergent meeting of the Cabinet and, discussed 
with your Ministers tiie best means of carrying out the wishes of the milita^ 
authorities aud of the Central Government. But you did nothing of the kind. 
You did not even send for the Minister in charge of the department, although he 
was readily available, but you sent for the Joint Secretary inetead. You gave 
him order to take up the work of removal at once, without caring to find out the 
exact position regarding the excess of rice and paddy in. diflerent areas and the 
best means of removal and the cheapest method of carrying out the scheme. The 
Joint Secretary says that when he was arranging to carry out your orders, you 
grew impatient and gave him definite directions to arrange for the removal of 
excess rice from Uiree districts within 24 hours. Even then you did not consult 
your Ministers, because presumably you thought you could not trust them. The 
result has been a dismal failure so far as this particular policy is concerned. 
The Joint Secretary, in bis haste and hurry to oblige you, advanced twenty ' lakhs 
of rupees to a nominee of a friend to begin the work, without any terms having 
been settled, or without any arrangements having been made for the safety ol 
public money, solely for the purpose of showing that he had started carrying out 
your orders. When we came to know of all this at a late stage, we ■ did what we 
could to retrieve the unfortunate position Into which Government had been placed., 
but even then we could not avert the disaster. At the present moment we are 
faced with a rice famine in Bengal mainly in .consequence of an nncalled for 
interference on your part, and of haety action on the part of the Joint Secretary. 
As regards the huge.auma of money advanced indiscreetly under your orders by 
the Joint Secretary in the first instance, our legal advisers are extremely dubious 
if we can ever expect to recover the whole amount. The loss to Government is 
bound to be a considerable one and the responsibility for this needless waste of 
public money must be shated by you and your Joint Secretary, 

“rhen 1 come, to the boat removal policy. In this you have all along been 
acting under the advice and guidance of some permanent officials without taking, 
yonr Ministers into confidence. You have even ignored one who happene to be* 
not merely your Ohief Minister but .also the Minister in charge of the Home 
Department.. Yon seem to. have been consulting the military autnorities in secret 
and discussing plans with the permanent officials, and when everything is almost 
settled And matters have gone beyond control, you sometimes talk to ns with a 
view to impart informatiou as to what had been done or was being done. The 
most outstanding instance of blunder which has been committed by the permanent 
officials apparently with your knowledge and conoarrence, has been the case of the 
prevention of boats from going ont into the Bay of Bengal for the purpose of cultiva¬ 
tion of. Ae lands in the various islands lying at the month of the delta. Some tardy 
recognition of the urgency of the situation was made when a limited oninber of boats 
was allowed to go out into, the Bay, bpt it was then too late to mend matters. I will 
not go into details, nor is it necessary to do so. It is enough for me to emphaeise 
mat the whole scheme was planned in eonsultation with the military authorities 
and some permanent official^ without the knowledge not merely of the Cabinet but' 
even of the Home Minister. 

. "I come to. the question of the formation of Home Goarda. It ia true 

tnat yon.have recently given a belated consent to our proposals regarding these 
orgauisatKma, but ffie mischief of officialisation of Home Guards bad already been 
OonsUtutionally, you should have accepted our advice but you did not 
witn the result titei the permenent officials have practically officialised the iihole 
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conoern, I do not know bow far you will now be able to retrieve’ the mischiei 
that has been done. . ' 

Cabinet Expansion 

_ “1 will now say a few words about the manner in which yon have all alone 
resisted my efforts for the expansion of the Cabinet and the appointment of 
Parliamentary Secretaries. Whatever may be your powers under the Act, it is 
evident that as the Chief Minister, 1 should have the final say in the matter of 
the composition of the Cabinet and in parliamentary appointments and that except 
for the gravest of reasons, you should opt reject my advice in such matters. In 
England, it would he unthinkable that the Prime Minister’s wishes about the 
Cabinet should be ignored. But your attitude has been one of definite disregard of 
my wishes in these respects. You seem to have taken up this attitude, perhaps in 
the forlorn hope of gett:ng Sir Nazimuddin and his group into the Cabinet. Eight 
moutha have now passed and your efforts to placate them have borne no fruit but 
your reluctance to accept my advice has not been slow to produce the most bitter 
results inasmuch as it has hampered the administration of the various departments 
of Government and also thrown a burden on our shoulders which it is physically 
impossible for us to bear.” ' 

Obdeks Pasbed Without Consulting Cabinet 

“During the last few daya I have discovered that orders have been passed 
by Secretaries either on their own responsibility or with your approval, explicit or 
implicit, by totally ignoring the Ministers. For instance, orders have been passed 
that the Government of India should be requested to send back to Bengal ail 
officers lent to India by the Bengal Government, orders have been passed that ' the 
powera exercisable by the Provincial Government under Section 76 (B1 of the 
Defence of India Act Rules be delegated to local officers. I was not oonsuited in 
these cases although they affect vital matters of policy. Every day some fact or 
other comes to light which reveals how orders had been passed In important 
matters without the cognisance of the Minister concerned. I strongly deprecate 
and resent this procedure. After all, I and my Cabinet are responsibile for what* 
ever action is taken by Government and announced in your name. It is wholly 
unconstitutionBl and even unfair to saddle us with responsibility for matters of 
which we have had no - knowledge and with which we have had no concern, 
Poats are created for officers without - our knowledge, snd forced upon us for - 
acceptance, under ciTcumsianees which leave ns no alternative but to agree. I 
could multiply instances, but I purposely refrain from doing so ae I feel that 
what I have said already is euouph to justify my grievrncc. 

1 now come to the claf-s of cases in whieli punieiieut ifficials have acted in 
defiance tof Ministers by completely ignoring. their authority. Let me begin 
with the caee of the outrages alleged to have been committed on women at Banoa 
in the district of Noakhali. There was a Deputy Collector at Feni who happened 
to be the Additional Bub-Divisional Officer at the time^ who had aent a telegram 
•to the District Magiatrate apprising him of wLatbad occurred and asking for 
mstruetiona how to proceed. This action on the part of tiie Deputy Collector was 
resented by some of the 'officials, preaumably beesuae they thought that the 
telegram might be a very important piece of evidence againat the guil^ peraona. 
This officer who bad only tried to do hia duty, was transferred from Feni by a 
telegram, at the bidding of the local officiale, by the Chief Secretary, Anti the 
Chief Secretary passed orders without consulting me who "happened to be the 
Chief Minister and the Home Minister ! I came to know of the transfer several 
days after it had taken place when I went to Feni to find out what the facta of 
the alleged outrage actually were. I have since Been the papers relating to this 
transfer. The telegram, of course, is not on the file, but there is a remark by a 
high official riiat U>e Drouty Collector bad acted indiscreetly. We know what this 
means. The Deputy Collector was naturally frightened and sought safety by^ 
applying for leave. This leave was refusal, and the officer was summarily trana* 
ferred to Serajganj, because high officials wanted to bundle him out of the 
Chittagong division altogether. ' ^ 

Mb. Huq’s Visit TO Feni 

May I, in this connection, remind yon that when yon came to' know of my 
programme to visit Feni, yon advised me not to go becanae yon thought that my - 
visit would erobarrasa the local officials f _ I explained to you that I had_ no Inten¬ 
tion of embatraasing anybody, bnt 1 conaidered it my duty to pa^ ■ visit to an • 
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area where the people eeemed to be eo mnch distresBed. When I went there, I 
' found that practically all the officiate of the Chittagong diTision bad gathered ait 
Feni with a view to prevent my visit to the place of occurrence. The Gommiesioner 
of the division plainly told me that he had received a telephonic mesBage from 
your Secretary asking him to persuade me to abandon my visit. 1 did not go to the 
Tillage because I did not want to quarrel with the officials but met relations of 
moat of the women said to have been outraged and the relations of their deceased 
hnsbands, 1 had also certain documents brought up to me which left no doubt in 
my mind as to what had happened. The reasons for the telegraphic transfer of 
the Deputy Collector, and for the anxiety shown by you and the local officials to 

E revent my visit to the locality are abundantly clear. Even the Chief Minister 
ad to be kept out of the w^, because he could not perhaps be trusted to fall into 
line with the official plans. Further comment is superfluous.” 

The letter referred to “events leading to the closing down of the Lady 
Brabourne Collie in Calcutta” and concluded, “I want yon to consent to the 
formation of a Bengali army consisting of a hundred thousand young Bengalis, 
consisting of Hindu and Moslem youUis on a 50-50 basis. 'Jhere is an insistent 
demand for such a step being taken at once, and the people of Bengal will not 
be satisfied with any excnses. It is a national demand which must be immediately 
conceded. 

“You should act as the constitutional Governor and not as the mouthpiece of 
permanent officials, or of any political party. In other words, you should allow 
Provincial Autonomy to function honestly rather than as a cloak for the exercise 
of autocratic powers as if the province was being governed under Section 93 of the 
Act. ' 

Midnaporb Affairs 

With reference to his statement in the Assembly of Midnapore affairs, Mr.’FazluI 
Huq said : "The matter came up before the House in the course of a discussion on 
an adjournment motion and all sections of the House, except the European party, 
strongly urged the appointment of a committee of enquiry. The allegations made 
were of eo serious a character and yet so specific, that it was felt that it would be 
in the interest of the officials themselves to put the acensers to proof of their 
accusations. 1 agreed. This amounted to a promise to hold ao enquiry into the 
allegatione and when the Governor heard what I had said he wrote to me the 
following letter;— 

15tn, February, 1943. 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I nave received information which X have difficulty in crediting in view of 
your report on Midnapore at your last interview, that you have given to-day in the 
Legislature an undertaking for an enquiry into the conduct of officials in that ' 
district. You are well aware that this subject affects my special responsibilities and 
you are also well aware of my views on the undesirability of enquiries in this 
matter. If my information is correct, I shall expect an explanation from you at 
your interview tomorrow morniog of your conduct in failing to consult me before 
announcing what purports to be the decision of the Government.—Yours sincerelv 
(Bd.) J. A. Herbert. 

*T could not take the aituation lying down and wrote to the Governor the 
following reply: 

16th February, 1943. 

Dear Sir John, 

In reply to your letter of the 15th February, 1943, I write to say that I owe 

2 on no explanation whatever in respect of my ‘conduct’ in failing to consult you 
efore announcing what according to you ie the decision of the Government; out 
I certainly owe you a duty to adminieter a mild warning that indecorous language 
Biioh ae has been used in your letter under reply should, in future, be avoided in 
any correspondence between the Governor and bis Chief Minister. 

During my last interview I certainly did not convey any impression that the 
ajSairs of Midnapore did not call for an enquiry. That interview only lasted for 
15'to 20 minutes, and reference to Midnapore in the course of the diecuasion did not 
take up more than five minutes. It was for the first time during the last five 
months that I bad been to Midnapore and even that for only six hours. 1 could 
only visit two or three villages, which are alleged to have been scenee of some 
outragee on women. All that 1 told you was that there bad been no regular 
enquiry and it was difficult to say whether there were no exaggerations or wither 
these allegatione were true. It was obviously impossible for jne to give you any* 
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thing like a report about Midnnpore. Ai a matter of fact, I had been aeking the 
Home Department ojOScials to let me have the Government version about Midnapore. 
But they utterly failed to do eo or at any rate, could not supply me with any 
report, except a scrappy note which was handed over to me during the course of 
the debate yesterday. 

A perusal of my speech will couvince you thatwrhat 1 said was that the 
Council of Ministers, as distinguished from Government, were agreed that it would 
be expedient to hold a committee of enquiry if only with a view to exculpating 
the public servants from the very grave charges such as had been levelled against 
them. You will thus eee that the question whether or not the Council of Ministers 
should tender to you a particular advice does not come within the purview of your 
special responsibilities, even if it be coneeded that the acceptance of such aavice 
would involve the exercise of your special responsibilities. 

It appears from your letter that you are not prepared to give your consent to 
the constitution of a committee of enquiry. If so, the only course left open to me 
is to mske a statement in the House in which I shall endeavour to explain that 
my statement made yesterday ehoutd not be taken as a commitment on the part 
of the Government to a committee of enquiry, and that I propose to read out to 
the Houee your letter under reply so as to explain my position. I shall not, how¬ 
ever'do eo without giving yon previous notice. My Ministers are responsible to 
the Legislature and the Legislature has a tight to expect a sufficient explanation ae 
to why a committee of enquiry cannot be constituted. The only explanation which 
I can offer is the letter I have received from you, (Sd.) A. K, Fazlul Haque. 

Budget Demands Ruled Out 

6tb & 7th. JULYBudget demands for the current financial year not dis¬ 
posed of during the last session were ruled out of order by the Speaker in the As¬ 
sembly t>day. Out of a total of 34 budget demands, eighteen were moved by the 
last Ministry in March and voted. Owing to the resignation of the Ministry at 
that stage the remaining demands could not be proceeded with. Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 then came into force in the province till April 
24th, when a Ministry headed by Sir Nazimuddin came into office. 

The new Ministry sought to move the remaining demanda at the present ses- 
eion, expenditure already incurred under them between let and 24tb April during 
the period of Buspeneiou of the Constitution being covered by Governoc'a aut¬ 
horisation. 

On a point of order raised by ex-Minieter, Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee, on 
behalf on the Opposition, the Speaker held the motions out of order on the 7th. 
Dr. Mookerjee bad urged that in accordance with the provisions nf the <lovern- 
ment of India Act it was necessary that a revised financial ' statement should .be 
placed before the Assembly in respect of all grants for the entire year. He had 
also urged that the present demands mentioned no specific sums as required under 
the Act and rules. 

Id the course of bis ruling the Speaker ssid that the main question was the 

? ropriety or legality of dealing with the budget piecemeal in more than one session, 
'here was no precedent for a case like this. 'The presence of saving clauses iu 
the Government of India Act relating to Bills and the absence of similar provisions 
relating to the budget in the Act or in the rules coupled with the provisions in 
proviso (b) to Section 84 (1) of the Government of India Act and the rules framed 
thereunder indicate, to my mind, that far from contemplating that the budget 
could be dealt with piecemeal in different eeasione, the law contemplates that the 
whole thing ehould be done in one eeseion within the time limit prescribed by the 
rulee, - 

That ia why there appears to be provision for what is called guillotioing. I 
doubt very much if the budget can be considered piecemeal in more than one 
session. The provisions of sections 78 to section 84 of the Government of India 
Act, and Rules 12 to 15 of the Governor's Rules framed under the proviso to sub¬ 
section (I) of Section 84 of the Government of India Act seem to indicate this. 
But it is not necessary for me to nve any definite opinion about it in view of my 
opinion relating to other grounds.” 

Oontinuing, the Speaker aaid that if piecemeal treatment of the budget was 
permissible unaer the law, about which he bad grave doubts, the Government must 
either place a new budget for the demands which they new proposed to make for the 
period from April 1, 1943 to March 31, 1944, or they muat totally ignore the 
authorisatioa of expenditure by the Governor under these heads during the period 
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from April 1, 1943 to April 24, 1943, and place the entire nDfiniehed portioD olf the 
budget for the consideration and vote of the House. It was not, for him now to 
advise the Government as to what they shuld do. . But there appeard ,to be no escape 
from this position. , . \ 

The Speaker added that there was a good deal of force in the contention of the 
Opposition that the motions as intended to be moved were too indefinite and 
vague for the consideration of the House. The Government had not given any 
indication whatsoever as to the amount of expenditure between April 1. 1943, and 
24, 19^. “They maintain that it is not possible. 1 am sure that it is not praeticacle 
to give the exact figures but 1 have grave doubts whether or not an approximate 
amount can be given. In fact, budget means estimates of probable receipts and 
, expenditure. 1 think there were ways out of the difficultbut when the Govern¬ 
ment maintain that it is impossible, it ia not for me to give them advice. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that approximate figures were supplied by ..the 
Assam and Orissa Governments when they presented the budget in the .middle pf 
the year on the revocation of the Proclamation by the Governor. 

The motions as they stand, without the slightest indication as to the amount 
of expenditure incurred during the period between April 1, 1943, and April 24, 1943, 
are, 1 am afraid, inadmissible and not in order. I think, therefore) that I have got np 
other alternative but to uphold the point of order raised and 1 rule^tbat t^e motions 
for demands for grants are out of order.” , 

Belease 07 Foutioal Pbibonbks . r. ; . : > 


9th. JULY:—^The question of release of detenus and political piisonera came 
up for discussion in the Assembly to-day on a nou-official resolution,,' Mrs.-! ATelhe 
Sen Oupta (Official Oongress) moved the resolution which asked. Government to 
take immediate steps to set at liberty all prisoners detained in prison or restrained 
under Buie 129 or Buie 26 of the Defence of India Rules, or under Regulation III 
of 1818, for their political views or activities, and release a II. person a convicted 
for offences connected with the movement following the arrests of Congress leaders 
in August 1942 , The resolution further asked Government to appoint a. tribunal, 
consisting of at least two persons of the position of High Court Judges Mo review 
all cases of security prisoners and convicts after < giving full opportunity to the 
persona concerned to meet the charges against theip, if any,, in case Government 
fail to release the persons immediately, and also to appoint a non-official committee 
composed of representatives of all parties in both the Houses of Legislature to advise 
Government on the amenities and treatment provided .for in the jaila .and detention! 
camps fo/ different olasseB of political prisoners and detenus. 

By an amendment, Mr. A. S, Siddiqi, a member of the Ministerialist Pa^y,, 
asked me Assembly to record the opinion that the efforts of the ' present Ministry 
to implement their pledge in regard to the policy of release of political prisonera^ 
and the amenities granted to them and their families, were commendable, and /also 
further to express the opinion that considering the presedt political conditions in 
the province, Oovernmeut should expedite the release - of , political prieonera by 
reviewing individual cases and grant suitable and generous amenities to those whq 
might not be released at once and to their families. . M 

After the House had discussed the resolution for nearly two boars, the- 
Assembly adjurned till Monday without concluding the debate. Neither the 
Government epokesman nor the leader of the Opposition participated iu it) to-day.- 

Debate .ON Fooi>Hituation . < » 

12th. JULYThe debate on the food situation in the province commenced ‘ to-' 
day on special motions moved on behalf of the Opposition, These motions sought to 
censure the Government in regard to the handling of the food situation and suggested 
the adoption of certain steps to meet the sitnation. These included, among others, 
that export of foodstuffs from the province should be completely stopped and nego-' 
tlations with other provincial Governments should immediatly be undertaken, " 
for importing foodstuffs from those provinces and vigorous steps should be^ taken '' 
for intensifying the ^w-m ore-food campaign. The official Congress Party 
suggested that the handling of the food situation should be .completely entrusted ' to 
a central food eonnoil consisting of lepreaentatives of all major political parties and 
a few experts. . , . , 

Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri (Bose Patty) moved the first resolution atat- , 
ing toat Government had failed to tackle successfully the food situation in the 
province, and suggested, ae measures to meet the eitnatloo, to declare Bengal as.a 
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famine area, to atop oil export from Bengal, to negotiate with provinoial Govern* 
mente for importing foodiitufia from those provinces, to abandon Government pur- 
cltase of foodstuffs through “favoured agents” from other provinces at the sacrifice 
of provincial funds, to revise the scheme of anti-hoarding dtive aa to proper); define 
hoarding and protect the interest of growers and not to promote hoarding by big 
stockists and traders, and to conduct grow more food campaign more effectively. 

Dr. Nalinakaha Sanyal on behalf of the Congress Par^ moved : 

“This Assembly is of opjniou that the Government of Bengal has so far failed 
to satisfactorily tackle the serious food situation in the province, and with a view to 
bring about early relief the following measures ehould be adopt d without any 
further delay 

(a) the handling of the food situation should forthwith be taken out of the 
areua of the party politics and should be coinnletely entrusted to a Central Food 
Council representative of all major political parties and a few experta on production, 
transport, nutrition and distribution : 

(b) the province of Bengal should be declared as a famine area so that the 
responsibility for feeding the entire population may devolve upon the Government : 

(c) there should be a complete atoppage of all exports of foodstuffs from the 
province on any account whatever and there should be no scope left for publio 
suspicion in respect to the same; 

(d) attempt should bs made to procure, by negotiation with respective 
Governments, siifHcient quantities of foodgraius from other provinces till the 
'Aman' crop of Bengal is harvested ; 

(e) efforts should be made to obtain imports of wheat and other available 
foodstuffs from countries abroad as much to meet the present deficits in the normal 
requirementa of the population of Bengal as to provide for the additional demands 
on the resources of the province on S'-enunt of the war situation ; 

({) more vigorous measures ahould be qplopted to promote the “Grow More 
Food Campaign” through (i) supply of sufficient quantities of good S'^eds; (ii) ads* 
quate facilitiea for irrigation ; (iii) increased cultivation of cultivable waste lands; 
(iv) conservation of cow dung manures and encouragement for the use of com¬ 
posts and other manures including synthetic fertilisers; (y) encouragement to 
fodder crops; (vi) euitable advances to the cultivators for enabling them to under¬ 
take intensive cultivation ; (vii) State guarantees of minimum prices for foodgrains 
produced by the agriculturists of Bengal for a period of least three years, and 

(g) eteps seould be taken to prevent waste in the consumption of food . in 
any form. 

Dr. Sanyal said he was moving the motiou with a view to discues the food 
eituation as a student of economics, and not as s politician. Hia first complaint 
against Government was that they had not looked upon the problem as a national 
crisis but bad dealt with it purely on political considerations. The fundamental 
point for consideration for the solution of the problem was that measures taken 
by Government; should inspire confidenes in ths people. Dr. Sanyal said that 
Government had failed in that respect. Continuing, Dr. Sanyal remarked that 
Government had laid all the emphasia on the question of maintaining adequate 
BuppUea to those engaged in the promotion of war effort, without paying attention 
to the problem of supplies for the civilian ropulation aa a whole. This, he said, 
vras a wrong approach to the question. There might have been necessity for 
maintaining suppliea to men engaged in essential services, but it was clear that 
unless the civil population was also fed it was sheer madness to continue main¬ 
taining the supplies to war workers. Dr. Sanyal directed his next criticism to 
the fact that Government conceived measures for mitigating the situation on a piece* 
meal or partial treatment of the eituation. Thus, while there was no check on 
the maximum price of foodgrains. Government embarked upon restoring free 
trade and allowed big merchants and agents of Government to purchase rice in 
the mofuBstt at high price. This, Dr. Sanyal remarked, had been an entirely 
wrong approach to the question and was bound to fail, as it bad failed. The 
measures that Government had taken had been on the asaumption that there were 
plenty of suppliea, and it was only the profiteer! who were responsible for aggra* 
vating the eituation. Here again, Government started on an entirely wrong oasis. 
He said that whatever might be the justification for declaring publicly that there 
was sufficiency. Government ought not to have based their propaganda on such 
false data. It wae criminal on the part of Ooveroment to waste their time on 
measures which could never succeed. 

Froceeding, Di. Sanyal dealt on the question of import of foodgrains from 
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Burplu* province# and snid that Government Biado a grievou# error in not coupling 
the fixation of a maiimuin price with the restoration of free trade# It was 
apparent that the neighbouring province# could never agree to the saggestion for 
reatoridg free trade. Dr. Saoyal had a talk with one of the Ohi^ Secretane# pf a 
neighbouring province. The Chief Beeretary told hi® that ms Government might 
agree to allow reaBonable Buppliea to Bengal at reaaonable r^tes while keeping 
tile supplies required for his own province. A# a result the Government had 
failed in that respect also. Gontinuing, Dr. Sanyal said that there was no denying 
the fact that fooa statietics were required for the solution of the problem. But 
Government failed to make proper arrangements for the distribution before they 
embarked upon the anti-hoarding drive. The drive meant much more than taking 
statistics of the food situation. It shifted the responsibility from Government on 
the people. The latter were asked to secure self-sufficiency. A food drive based 
on such an assamption was bound to fail. Then agaiot^ there was no restriction 
put on large purchases by big merchants and industrialistB from Calcutta from tbe - 
rural areas and as a result, whatever stocks there might have been, had been 
driven in to Calcutta. The food Committees which ^were set up were formed liy 
magistrates and subdivisioiial officers who made choice of the' Qommittee members 
not according to their representative capacity but whether those people were at 
the beck ana call of the authorities. Referring to the Qovernment proposal for 
opening distributiifg shops in place of controlled shops. Dr. Sanyal expressed his 
doubt about the success of the project. He emphasised the need for increasing 
the number of contrdled shops and to inorease the number of the inspection 
staff. Lastly, Dr. Sanyal maintained that a food council having representatives 
from ail parties and groups should be set up and entrusted with the work of solving 
the problem. Tlie Coininittee should meet everyday and its recommendations 
should be adopted by Government. With regard to the stoppage of exportatiou 
from Bengal, Dr. Sanyal remarked that despite the repeated declaration from 
Government to the effect that export had been totally stopped, reports ^ continued to 
trickle down that exports were going on. _ ^ ^ 

Mr. Gtaauddtn Ahmed (Erishak Proja) moved a resolution complaining that food 
drive had caused positive mischief by excluding Howrah and Calcutta^ from . its 
operations. 

Mr. D. AT. Sen moving another resolution said that the food situation in Bengal 
had entered into its crucial stage. Mr. Suhrawardy had waxed eloquence over the resulta 
of the anti-hoarding drive. But what was the acute amount of hoards seized as a result 
of the drive ? Mr. Suhrawardy himself admitted this to be approximately 7 to 8 
million maunds—an amount barely sufficient for the province as a whole for not 
more than a fortnight. Mr. Hen denied that his constituency, the Bengal Natioual 
Chamber of Commerce, was consulted by Government before they entrusted the 
purchase of rice for Government from the Eastern Zone to Messrs, Ispahan! & Co. 
Would the Hon’ble Minister explain to the House whether the resignation of Mr. 
Mclnnes bad anything to do with the appointment of this firm as the sole Food 
Furohasing Agent 1 ' / 

Dr. Oovinda Chandra BAotomick, Eai Bahadur J. 0, Sen, Mr. Shamsuddin 
~ Ahmed,Khonikar, Mr. Cham Chandra Roy and Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas 
also moved resolutions on the question. The House then adjourned. 

18th JULY Mr. Dhirendra Nath Butt (Congress ) said that the Btatement 
issued by the Hon. Minister of Civil Supplies on the food situation of the province 
lacked commonsense. He was of the opinion that deterioration had been checked 
but just the opposite was the case and the situation was deteriorating from day to 
day. The speaker could not say what was happening elsewhere in Bengal but he 
oould make a statement that m the Chittagong Division people—men, women and 
children, famished and aunk to their bones, were dying of etarvation. It was a 
ghastly scene to witness^ human beinga in their ekeletons moving about for ' food 
goaded by hunger. While that was the actual picture, here was a spirit of com- 
placenay pervading the Ministry. The Minister was satisfied with the eteps taken. The 
two steps taken (1) Anti-boarding drive and the second waa the building of a 
Burplue stock. The Minister might be satisfied but the people of the province knew 
that it was a dismal failure, no proper census had beeu taken, bo representative 
food committee had been appointed and while the drive was going on the Calcutta 
merchanta through their agents were purchasing the etocke released by ignorant 
agiiculturists through sheer misapprehension. Mr. Dutta also spoke of the absence 
of controlled shops in mofuesil where the only control shops were those where the 
Government servant at the expense of the people were being provided witlr essential 
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commoditieB at controlled prices. A certain Bar Association in his area applied to 
be permitted to have their supplies from the controlled shops. The petition was 
rej^ted on the ground that lawyers and students were anti-Gorernment. An 
I. 0. S. District Magistrate stated, said Mr. DuttSi that a mule was cent percent 
more valuable than a non-combatant Indian. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Whahed Khan {Government Party ) spohe about the 
distress in Backergunj where from not less than 70 to 80 lakhs of maunds of paddy 
had been taken away. For want of proper propaganda before, the ignorant and 
illiterate cultivators did not understand the im^ication of the anti-hoard drive 
and in their ignorance and being apprehensive that even their little stocks would 
. be seiztd, sold away their stocks just before the drive began. The result was 
disastrous for them. The speaker visited certain parts of the district and saw with his 
own eyes the distressing scene. It was a fact that girls and women were being taken 
to Patuakhali side for being sold. Some in despair were divorcing their wives. 
Not a few were eating unedibles and meat of dead cows. 

Mr. I. O. Kannedy ( European Party ) opposing the motions said that as 
regards remedies for a very serious situation there were many points in the special 
motions on which all parties could agree. Much criticism have been levelled against 
the recent anti-hoard drive. Some were pertinent—for they of the European Party 
believed that it was a mistake to exclude Howrah and Calcutta from its scope. A 
most useful purpose would have been served if the gap which existed was filled 
up. In respect of redistribution in the rural areas the main value of the drive had 
been fulfilled. Government must concentrate on the elimination of hoarding and 
profiteering and deal mercilessly with black marketeers. It was the big hoarders, 
those who hoped to profit on a large scaU, who must be brought to book. 

Mahnrajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan said that in spite of the anti-hoard 
drive and in spite of inter-provincial barrier having been dropped they bad not 
enough to meet their requirements. The whole thing, he thou^t, waa due to the 
lack of an adequate policy of control by Che Government. Big employers were 
allowed to purchase any amount of foodstuffs and although he did not grudge 
them being allowed to purchase and stock food grains for their employees there 
should have been eome limit put upon the amount they could buy and stock. 
Gould they call these employers and even the Government boarders 7 As the 
result of the drive whatever little stock the agriculturists had, had been taken over. 
In the rural area now the pinch would bp felt out of this drive. He did not 
propose to draw hasty conclusions or to cast reflections as to the reasons why 
this was done. 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mukherjee (Congress) said that in spite of showing quickness 
and dash the Ministry did not take all parties into their confidence in tackling tbs 
situation and bad failed. Food Committees in rural areas bad been filled up with 
men of independent views religiously excluded. Because one refused to pay bribe 
his stock was entered ns 400 maunds although it was actually 40 maunds. 

Mr. Abut Haahem (Muslim League) said that Bengal was really passing 
through a first-class crisis. He felt that no man, however intelligent and powerful 
be might be, could solve the problem unless he had the backing of the entire 
people and the Providence helped him. Instead of criticising Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
the members of the Opposition should havs come forward to help him in solving 
the situation. After all, Mr. Suhrawardy was a human being and was open to 
err. But it should not be their policy to condemn him tor one mistake or the 
other, or to find fault with him at every step. It was necessary that all parties 
should combine and fight this crisis. If they survived the crisis, they would get 
time to fight each other on political grounds. ^ 

Mrs. J. ii. Sen Gupta drew the attention of the House to the “verv serious” 
situation in her own constituency. She knew that military had to be fed end the 
mules of the Army bad also to be fed, But Government could not go on feeding the 
military at the expense of the civil population for all times. People who were 
starving were being asked to grow more food to feed the mules. Government 
servants could get 2^ seers of rice for a rupee. People whose earning^ was below 
Rb. 25 could also get rice at controlled price. But they could imagine the 
conditions of those whose earning was onl;^ Bs. 30 per mouth. The arrangements 
made for distribution were extremely unfair. People were living on mangoe leaves 
and red potatoes. Malaria aud cholera were breaking out in epidemic form, tihe 
urged that the Government must standardise the system of distribution. 

Mr. Atul Sen (Bose Group) said that when the last Ministry went out of 
office there were reports that people were starving. The balance-sheet of the 

18 
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KcbievementB of the present Ministry showed that from reports of Btairatron there 
were now reports of deaths on account of hunger. ' . 

Mr. Pramaiha Nath Banerjee, ez-Minister, after describing how the price of 
rice had gone up since the present Ministry had assumed office, criticised the 
statement made by Mr. Suhrawardy from time to time on the food situation. 
The abolition of zonal barriers was not the poIiCT of the present Ministry, They 
were claiming credit for the policy of the Government of India. The policv of 
allowing big indust/ial concerns of Oalcutta as also Government agents to purchase 
rice unfettered from within the province or outside at any price was not a policy 
of free trade. The ordinary civilian producers and consumers were thereby placed 
in a position of great disadvantage. “Famine and pestilence”, he said”, cannot be 
Bolvea by big promises and excuses". The establishment of a National Government 
in India was the only solution. The lawn of Government House might be briskly 
with vegetables, but the vegetables would not surely be available to the people^ of 
Bengal, The cost of living had increased by only 17 p. c, in England as against 
286 p, c. in this country. Who would not tell that India was not enjoying 
peace ? ,; • 

Mr. Puapajtt Burman (Scheduled Caste, Ministeiialist) said that the food 
situation bad reached a stage when people in the - rural areas were 'selling away 
their last belongings to get food. They had lost their homes, lost everything which 
distinguished a human . being from a beast. Numbers of street beggars m half- 
naked condition fighting with street dogs for remnants of food in the dustbins 
were now a familiar sight. 

14th, JULY :—Mr. Anandi Lai Poddar said that Mr. Suhrawardy might very 
well prove to his colleagues in the League that Pakistan was working in Bengal but 
it would not satisfy the hunger of crorea of his co-religionists in the countryside. 

Mr. Shamauddin Ahmed, ez-Minister and leader of the Krishsk-Praja Party 
did not deny the necessity for having a food census which was decided npoin 
by the last Ministry and could not be' carried out because of the . obstructionist 
policy of the Governor and some officials. But the way it bad been ezeonted bad 
only caused havoc to the cultivators. He was of the opinion that, the food situation 
could be handled by an all-parties Government. 

Mr. Bankim Chandra Mukherjee (Congress), speaking as a Communist member 
of the Congress block, said that it was not possible for a dependent country like 
India to arrange import of foodgrains from outside. They would have to depend 
on their own produce. There was shortage and therefore rationing on a country¬ 
wide .scale _ must have to be introdneea. This could be done by a united Govern? 
ment in which both the Congress and League must join. 

lAc. David Hendry said that the food situation had been deteriorating and 
the fact that at present it was not worse than what it was, almost gave him hope 
that they might soon be able to see round the corner. He never subscribed to tlie 
belief that the grain shortage was so acute as to reproduce the circumstances of 
previous famines, but scarcity there was aud the present fantastic prices for rice had 
produced a price famine which was having the most disastrous effect upon certain 
classes of the ) eople. * 

. P*"*, Praaad i/boAerj^ stated that the food situation in Bengal had reached 

a critical stage and the present ministry must bear a very large share of responsibility 
tor tDIB state of affairs. The issue before the House to-day was not a condemnation 
of the past Ministry. The past Ministry had its good and weak points. It, how¬ 
ever, bad thB_ courage _to* say that the policy of interference of a section of 
permanent officials beginning from the all-highest as also the policy of denial and 
Biate purchase of rice forced on Bengal by the Central Government, bad greatly 
aggri^ated the situation, 'The Ministry since its assumption of office deliberately 
played a colossal, hoax on millions of suffering people by insisting that there was 
no real snortage of rice in the province and that the main cause of deficiency was 
noarding by private consumer, agriculturist and traders. The previous Ministry in 
Bhortcominge bad declared that Bengal was a deficit area in rice. 

India ajso was then made to-accept this position. Without data 
the new Ministry raised a false cry that there was no shortages This 
» I bureaucrata desired and strangely enough thia aleo 

House of Commons shortly after the assumption 
and ™ Ministry, S^ngely enough the real big hoarders, stockists 

natioifa?i?*^f* ^ untouched. Indeed they were allowed to thrive on the 

stalislioB* °“® can object to the taking of proper 

t B. XbiB should have been done long ago and indeed the past Ministry was 
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prevented _from doing it by reaeon of the interfering attitude of the Qoverno* 
himeelf. The taking of oenaua is one thing and a drive against private consumere 
vrith no intention to make profit tras a different thing altogether. Ten precious 
weeks have been lost on account of the false issue raised by the present Ministry. 
To-day the Minister dares not disclose the result of the statistics, so far as deficit 
is concerned. The Minister has .already announced that there is deficit in some 
districts. Bengal is anxious to know the actual detail. The result of the drive 
has been that on account of panic and possible seizure of small stocks followed 
by forcible loan without security, many people hurriedly disposed of what they 
possessed. Another unpardonable activity of Hhe Ministry was the manner iu 
which rice was sought to be brought from the neighbouring provinces nnder the 
new free trade scheme. There was no attempt to settle affairs by negotiations. 
The favoured and fortunate traders and private profiteers went to these provinces 
and started purchasing rice at prices far higher than the prevailing rates. This 
resulted in a complete upsetting of those provincial markets and brought their 
administration into conflict with the Bengal representatives. Here in Bengal the 
present Ministry is establishing a new convention by granting monopoly of 
business financed by unauthorised grants from public funds for which even security 
Lbs been refused in order to favour political allies when death stares the faces of 
millions of Bengal’s famished children. This conduct of the Ministry alone condemned 
It in the eyes of all-right thinking Indians throughout the provinces. Does the Ministry 
dare face an impartial enquiry ? The present Ministry had bungled the situation 
and bad allowed party and political considerations to dominate the affairs of ad¬ 
ministration. The Ministry had issued sweet end soothing atatementa from timS to 
time, had even shown an inordinate consideration for the suffering consumers during 
the hot weather, thus reducing the quantity sold at the controlled shops.but had 
always failed to increase the supplies 1 Dr. Mookerjee anticipated some further 
white-washing statements from the Minister strengthened by the valueless assurance 
from the Government of India. The Government of India had promised 5 lac tons 
of rice and other foodstuffs to met the emergent situation in Bengal after the new 
Ministry assumed office before the Eastern Free Zone was declarecT Dr. Mookerjee 
asked how much of that promise had been fulfilled. Hia information waa that 
nothing had come out of tnia promised stock. The time would not permit him to 
indicate details. Bengal must be declared a famine area and Government 
undertake reaponsibility for feeding the poor and the destitute. It was clear that 
there was a ahoTtage of foodstuffs in Bengal. Let ua as ranch as we can from 
outside and specially insist on wheat being brought from Australia. But within 
the province there must be a full control over price, supply and distribution. And 
^this can only be made effective by a Government enjoyiug tee confidence of the 
'people as a whole and representing tee major parties and interest. Government 
must not only feed the troops and those engaged in war efforts directly or indirectly 
but as part of the war machine must keep tee people at large Batisfied with mini¬ 
mum food. People were ready to undergo every form of sacrifice and suffering 
provided this waa equitably and fairly done. The province was faced with a real 
national crisis and no pary Government can ever hope to make the right appeal to 
the people or exercise proper control over supply and prices, Mr. Fazful Hnq 
Btatra publicly over the food debate in March teat with all the limitations of the 
present constitution he was willing to help in the formation of a Ministry represent¬ 
ing all parties who were prepared to work the constitution. Bis resignation waa 
obtained on this plea and thereby through the short-Bighted acts of tee 
Governor a party Ministry has been forced on the province. It does not represent 
the Hindus : tee six orphans of the Moslem League storm have only kept alive the 
tradition of Vmichand in the province of their birth. The province to-day is faced 
with famine condition. From everywhere are coming agonising reports of deaths, 
stsrvation, of suicide for want of fooA of sale of cattle and property and even 
of children-and desertion of family. Historians assert that cyol of aisaster had 
visited Bengal with the change of Imperial dynasty. Gour, an a bode of beautiful 
and luxurious palaces disappeared in one year by nature’s hand * and the desolate 
city was then left aa tee hovering ground of tigers and monkeys. This was just 
when Bengal bad become part of the Mogul Empire. Borne centuries later with the 
advent of Britiah rule came tee terrible famine of 1770. Who knows what the third 
^cle of 1943 is going to bring'in its trend. If the war ia to be won, ooncluded 
Dr. Mookherjee, and Japan ia to be kept out of Bengal, it ia essential that tee people 
of this province must be fed and kept alive« The war was brought on ns not out 
of one own seeking. Burma fell not on account of Bengal's fault, A famiabed and 
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atsTTing Bengftl is a source of dauger to the cause of the Allied power themselves. 
Hr. Mookerjee appealed for unity and co-operation at this critical juncture. Let 
party spirit disappear for the time bein^ Let there be complete agreement amongst 
all sections of Indians and If possible Britishers so as to create an atmosphere of 
service and security which alone can help to ease the present tense situation. The 
failure of the present Government was obvious but the object of the motion was 
not merely to condemn but to reconstruct with the co-operation of all parties and 
groups who should be prepared fearlessly to put people’s point of view before the 
real master of India ana demand the fulfilment of their elementary rights if peace 
was at all to reign in this unfortunate province. 

Sj. Kiran Sankar Boy, leader of the Congress Party, said that the Cabinet 
which wanted to solve the food pr'oblem must first inspire the confidence of the 
people. The present Ministry which had been brought into existence by ’‘questionable” 
tactics which depended upon the pleasure of the EuropeaO group for its existence 
was not one which was likely to inspire confidence of the people. 

Beplyiog to an interruption from Government benches, 8j. Boy challenged the 
parly in power to demonstrate that they could carry a majority without the votes 
of the European party. Proceeding Bj. Boy said that the preseat Ministry 
had been in power for over two and a half months. Be hoped it 
would not be pleaded on thdr behalf as a reason for their failure that they had 

? ot very little time to deal with the situation ; because when the province was 
teed with a famine the solution could not wait for ao indefinite period. Dr. 
Mookerjee bad j>laced before the house a picture of what happened during the 
famine in 1770. They bad juet to remember what wee happening in the country ^ the 
price of rice was mounting np, people sold their utensils, cattle and even were 
now prepared to sell away their children. They had atarved and were now dying. 
That was the picture which had to be remembered in deciding the Issue before the 
House. He criticised the statements of Mr. Buhrawardy from time to time in 
which he held out promises, and remarked that if Mr. Suhrawardy could not solve 
the problem he must stop bumbugiug. 

Hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, after referring to the cxiticiem of the Opposition 
that Government ehif^ the responsibility on the people, said that Government 
had never shirked its reeponsibility, and Government was prepared to bear the 
burden. He claimed that the anti-hoarding scheme was adopted at a meeting 
convened by the Muelim League, when it was in Opposition, of all parties in the 
House and some of the commercial bodies approved of the scheme. He was satisfied 
with the result of the drive. The latest figure of seizure by. Government of rice 
was approximately 95 lakh maunds. This stock, be said, was neither a surplus 
stock nor was it going to meet the requirements. It was a stock which was kept 
back from the market. He further eaid that the quantities of rice recovered from 
a particular area would be kept there by the Dietrlot Magistrate or the sub- 
Divisional officer. 

Dr. H. Sanyal : What is the total deficit ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy did not give any reply to this question. 

Mr. Suhrawardy at this stage claimed that the price of rice has fallen, and 
it was now available at Bs. 25 per maund. (Voice—Where ?) ' 

Mr. Suhrawardy : In Calcutta, to-day. 

Dr: Nalinakahaya Sanyal : Would you get me 20,000 maunds at that price ? 
Mr. Suhrawardy : This is the figure which I have got from the wholesale 
market id Calcutta, 

Mr. Suhrawardy then referred to the allegations made by the Opposition in 
respMt of the appointment of Meeers. lepahani & Co., as the sole Govern men t 
purchasing agent, and denied the charge that any money was advanced to this 
firm. In fact, he said. Government bad all along been indebted to company. 
Dr. Mookerjee-. Are you prepared to hold an open inquiry ? 

Mr, Suhrawardy:~Thon is no need for the inqimy. Dr. Mookerjee can 
easily see the books of accounts and audit it himself. 

Mr. Fazlul Hug wanted to have certain information from Mr. Suhrawardy 
on the point. Mr. Euq said that he had ssen papers in which it was definitely 
sUted feat about one crore and 80 lakhs of rupees bad been advanced to Messrs. 
Ispahani a Oo. without any legal document. Was it a fact or not ? 

Mr, Suhrawardy-. No, definitely not. 

„ , T**®. Minister then referred to the criticism of excluding Howrah and 

ijaioutta &om the food drive, and said that it was excluded on administrative 

rpasons. Tbeie were too many houses and people did not know each other. How* 

» 
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ever, orders had already been passed encircling Calcutta and Howrah so that not 
a single grain of food would be allowed to go out of these two cities. It would 
not be long before Calcutta and Howrah would be combed. Mr. SuhrAwardy 
denied the charge that he had stated that there was no shortage of rice in Bengal. 
He admitted that there was shortage. 

Lr. Hookerjeei Hero are die quotations from your speeches. You had 
definitely stated that there was no shortage. 

Oontiuuing, the Minister said that he was going to organize on a famine basis. 
Then he would adopt teat relief work, and then agricultural loan, partly in cash for 
seeds and cattle and lastly safe of food grains at subsidised price to the poorer section 
of the people would be organized. As regards the auggestiou that Bengal should 
be declared a famine area, Mr. Suhrawardy did not give any reply. He stated that 
he had represented to the Government of India the conditions prevailing in Bengal, 
and the Government of India had fully realised that supplies should be given to Bengal. 

Dr, Mookerjeex If these things do not happen, if supplies do not come from 
the expected sources, what happens then 7 

Mr. Suhrawardy. We snail be in great jeopardy. 

Continuing Mr. Suhrawardy said: “1 am sure; that the members must be 
anxious to know what are the possibilities of getting food grains from outside, and 
bow I propoee to deal with the situation which has arisen after the new policy of 
the Government of India. It will be realised that the Government of India found 
itself unable even to send rice according to the emergency plan, and although it hae 
sent us wheat and wheat products continuously from the Punjab, it always fell 
short of the programme on the basis of which I had organised the oietribution of 
food within Bengal. The Goveroment of India announced that it intended to introduce 
free trade in India. Violent were the protests and a Conference was held at Delhi, 
1 do not object to the putting up of provincial barriers provided supplies to Bengal 
are secured, and I am indeed fortunate that I am able to announce to this House 
that at that Conference we have been able to achieve something which, I trust, 
will assist us to tide over our present difficulties. Free trade will continue to 
operate until that time, and more than that the Provinces have agreed that they 
will honour the contracts which have been or will be entered into until the provin¬ 
cial barriers are put up again. In the meantime, the Government of India will 
continue to send us suppUee. They do not absolve themselves of their responsibilities 
as they did when they introduced free trade within the Eastern Zone. They are 
taking every step to rush supplies to Bengal and have realised that immediate 
Buppliee are necessary. 

Already a military ship has been placed at our disposal for transport of food 
grains to Ghittagang and I am expecting similar assistance for other transits by 
sea. The military authorities have also agreed to place some road transport at our 
disposal to send food grains to Bengal and to utilise theii own military movements 
for the purpose. As a gesture they have agreed to cut oat the ration of rice which 
was alloted to the European soldiers. The Government of India, as I have stated, 
are arranging to send provisions by sea as well in order to relieve the congestion 

on Railways and they have also agreed that we may buy ae much wheat products 

as we can from the-Punjab without any restriction. From this point of view, 
therefore, Bengal can face the future with a little more hope and a little less des¬ 
pair than that which has enveloped it. More than this, I believe that we have 

secured the sympathy of our neighbouring Governments, the Govern men is of Oriasa, 
Bihar and Assam and of the Resident of the Eaatern States. I am moat anxious to 
come to separate terms with them, and as soon es I am relieved from the present 
businesB of the Legislature, I propoee to take this matter up with them separately 
or jointly. I do not think it will be very difficult. There is no justification for 
this madnees in pricee and even if the stock 3 >osiUon justified the high prices 
prevailing in Bengal which I dispute, the helpless position of the poorer section of 
our countrymen cannot warrant it. I propose, and the other Governments agree 
with me, that a controlled price should be placed within the region. It will not 
be the same price throughout the Province but will be in parity, and this controlled. 

g rice will progressively decrease. Over and over again members of the Oppoeition 
eve taken up the parrot-cry that nothing can be done without a National Govern¬ 
ment. I do not know what they mean by it. Our hand of co-operation is always 
extended, not extended in the manner in which the late Ministry extended ite band 
in the L^islature and crushed the Muslim League outside, but in a true and 
friendly spirit. It the other Parties respond, we are prepared to receive them 
with open arms or staud the test of public obloquy. 
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The debate on the food aitnation at this stage concluded. All the resolutions 
moved by the Opposition vereturned down. The Opposition' divided' the House 
on two resoIatioDs. The first resolution on which the House divided was that 
moved by Rai Barendra Nath Chaudhuri, and it was defeated by 88 votes for 
and 134 against. The second division took place on Dr. Nalinakaha SanyaVs 
resolution, and the resuSt was ^ for and 133 against. The three day-debate on the 
food situation concluded and the Assembly was prorogued. 

Autumn Session—Calcutta—14th. to 28th. September 1943 

FINANCIAL BtATEMENT FOR 1943-44 

“Bengal once so richly endowed with nature's bounties is > today bent 
double with woe and agony and is a suppliant for neighbourly charity. In 
the situation in which we find ourselves there is no choice left to the Government 
but to undertake, in a very large measure, the task of relieving distress, regard¬ 
less of cost,” observed Mr. T, C. Goatoami, Finance Minister, Government of -Ben- 

f al m a statement, presenting the budget ’for 1943-44 in the Bengal Assembly 
eld in Calcutta on the 14th. September 1943. • r 

The estimates for the current year- provide for a revenue of Its. 18,55,00,000 (as 
against the actual receipts of Ks. 16,50,00,'000 in 1942-43} and expenditure on 
revenue account Bs. 25,^,00,000 (as against the actual expenditure of Bs. 15,73, 
00,000 in 1942-43), leaving a deficit of Be. 7,36,00,000 on the revenue account. 

This ia the third time that the budget eetimates for the current _ year have 
been before the Assembly once during the normal February budget session towards 
the end of which the Fazlul Huq Ministry resigned and the second time during 
the last July session when certain budget demands remaining undisposed of in the 
February session were placed by Mr. Goswaml after the Nazim-ud-Din Minietry 
was formed, but were ruled out as out of order by the Speaker, Consequent -upon 
that a fresh budget for the entire year is now presented by Mr. Goswami. 

The budget provided for Bs. half a crore for subsidised food accounts, Bs. 3,52, 
00,000 for famine relief, an increased expenditure of Bs. 66 lakhs under agri¬ 
culture due mainly to intensification of “Grow More Food Campaign.” = 

Mr. Goswami stated that the cost of rationing which was going shortly to be 
introduced had not yet been fully worked out, but was expected to be considerable 
for which a supplementary demand would be made in due coure& 

The Finance Miniater announced that to reduce the atartling gap between the 
expenditure and leveuue he would introduce tomorrow an Agricultural Incometax 
Bill as also a bill, later in the year, enhancing sales tax. 

Minister’s Statement on Food Situation 

16th. SEPTEMBERNo new meaeures for improving . the food situation in 
Bengal were announced by the Hon. Mr. B, S, Suhrawardy in the statement he made 
to-day. Mr. Suhrawardy read out a,,written statement, and took about 45 minutes 
to read it. 

Before Mr. Suhrawardy commenced readiog his written etatement, Dr. Syama 
Proaad Mookerjee referred to a number of telegrams he bad received from varioue 
parts of Bengal in which it was stated that no rice was available in the market, 
and enquired of the Minister to let the House know as, to what be proposed to do 
to meet “this grave eituation.” . _ t 

Replying Mr. Suhrawardy said that in all' 5,71.000 maunds of rice, bajra and 
dal, (including 27,000 manude of rice to Midnapore), “have been ordered to be 
despatched from Calcutta” to different districts of the East and the' North Bengal, 
''These,” he added, ‘‘are in addition to allotments of wh^t products which are now 
being sent to the Muffasil areas directly from ° the Punjab and which are fairly 
substantial and also in addition to food grains being sent for relief measures to the 
cyclone affected areas of Midnapore ana 24-Parganas and the flooded areas of 
Burdwan and Midoapore.” 

The Honee gave patient hearing to what Mr. Suhrawardy bad to say on the 
■ubjeot although it was iu eubstance merely a repetition of what be had stated 
previously, except a frank confession, perhaps for the first time, that "there are 
areas which are in grave distress," "that without substantial imports of foodgrains 
from outside we are not in a position to meet the situation,” and finally, ‘is it to 
be wondered at that there should be a eerious shortage of foodgrains in the pro¬ 
vince?” Mr. Suhrawardy began his statement by attacking his opponents stating 
that if there was no rice availAle in the market, the membeie of the Opposition 
were tetponslble for it. Bice baa disappeared largely due to the propaganda of 
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Bome of the memberfl of the Opposition to the effect that control is not poBiibh 
nitbout supply. 

Dr. Syama Proaad iiookerjee : That is perfectly true, 

Mr. Suhrawardy : That may be true, but you must realise that supplies are 
there. Rice cannot possibly disappear from the market in course of a day. II 
has disappeared owing to the mischievous propaganda by certain members of tbe 
Opposition. 

There were interruptions from the Opposition, and tbe Speaker requested the 
House to give the Hon. Minister a patient hearing as he was speaking on a 
subject which was “a momentous one,” even if they might not agree with his views. 

Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy said that foodgrains bad been despatched to the 
deficit areas, which had helped greatly in relieving tbe eituation. “Further des¬ 
patches are constantly being made but the extent is limited, partly by suppliee and 
partly by the inadequacy or transpoi t facilitiee within the province, “Uptill now,” 
confessed Mr. Suhrawardy, “we have not been able to speed up these transport 
facilities and our programme for moving foodgrains is always behindhand because 
we are unable to get the necessary wagons.” Claiming that Government were 
feeding in rural Bengal about eleven lakha of people daily from 3,200 kitchens “run 
almost wholly at Government expense, but with which non-official endeavour are being 
increasingly associated", Mr. Suhrawardy spoke of the recent drive in Calcutta and 
the results obtained therefrom. 'The stocks”, stated Mr. Suhrawardy, “are neither 
considerable in the hands of consumers nor of the trader nor the employers,” Mr. 
Suiirawardy announced that the Government of India had placed in their hands a 
sum of one crore and 50 lakhs of rupees to enable Bengal to meet the requirements 
of the various gratuitous relief through gruel or Khichuri kitchens or through doles 
in kind, test relief'ltorke, agricultural loans and cheap grain abops. Replying to 
Dr. Mookerjee, Mr. Suhrawardy stated that he hoped that equal amounts, would 
be coming to them in two other instalments. “Tbe amount at our disposal,” said 
be, “is not sufficient and we have had to supplement them by raising money 
through treasury bills.” Mr. Suhrawardy repeated what he had been stating about 
the Aus crop, adding that the six aurplus districts had been coidoned. 

i Voice. This is all bogus). 

iltbough Mr. Suhrawardy, in hia reply to Dr. Mookerjee at the beginning of 
bis statement, declared that rice was disappearing because of “the mischievous 
propaganda by certain members of the Opposition," said in his written ststement 
that he was gratified “to note that the price control has been maintained and that 
rice is re-appeaiing in our markets, after a period of hesitation, at controlled 
rates.” 

Dr. Sanyal : Please do not indulge any more in fanciful speculations. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : I maintain rice is re-appearing. We are not however out 
of the woods yet. It will take some time before the trade adjusts itaelf to tbe 
falling prices, and we are taking all etepa to see that suppliea are maintained. 
Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy repeated his threats to the trade and advised them to 
put their stocks on the market "at once and play the game by the people of Bengal.” 

Continuing Mr. Suhrawardy said that “distress, even famine condiliona still 
exist in an acute form in many areas. 

Dr. Mookerjee : How one wishes you stated all these when you assumed 
office 1 You stated there was no shortage. 

Mr. Suhrawardy: 1 have never said that*Dr. Mookerjee. 

The price of rice etiil remains far too high for the average population and 
undoubtedly this had led to grave distreas throughout the province even where 
foodgrains are available. Although at one point, Mr. Suhrawardy stated, that the 
Aus crop had alleviated the distreas “to some extent,” at another place, Mr. Suhrs- 
wardy stated: “Aus is a consumers’ crop. It baa come after a period of great 
distress. It has come when the psychology of tbe people is attuned to caution and 
where the distress of others has only served to increase the instinct of self- 
preservation.” Therefore "there can be no doubt that without substantial imports 
of foodgrains from outside we are not in a position to meet the situation,” the 
Food Minister added. Mr. Suhrawardy then spoke on the Impressions be had 
brought back with him from outside Bengal. It was to the effect _ that he was 
“amazed at the ignorance prevailing in generally well-informed circles regarding 
the position of Bengal and the reason why there was a shortage,” ‘There are still 
people in India", said Mr. Suhrawardy, "who suggest that there is enough food- 
grains in Bengal and that by false ]>ropaganda we are declaring a shortage which 
does not exist and over-dramatising the eituation.” 
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Mr. SufanwArdy then gave 11 reneons for the preeent food eituation in Bengal, 
■nch aa, “faHure of Ana crop in 1942,” '‘failure of Aman in 1942.43," “bavoo 
OAUsed in Midnapore and 24-Farganas,’' “destruction of paddy by pest,** “the boat 
denial policy,” “evacuation of the coastal areas,” “refugees from Burma,” “influx 
of iodustrial labour,” ''loss of import from Burma,” “conetruotion work of various 
typea,” “influx of eonauming population in the shape of the military,” and lastly 
“great ahortags of normal importa from other provinoes.” After referring to what 




repeated that tbs military department were alloting ships for foodgraina from 
Bind to Bengal. After praying to God to help him to tide over the difficulties, 
Mr. Suhranardy stated “it is only now that after long last we are able to sea 
some light and some hope surges in our breast and that we may, by the aid of 
of the Almighty, be able to alleviate the present situation.” Mr. Suhrawardy 
welcomed the presence of Ml. Kirby, &e rationing expert, in Calcutta "to guide 
them in the operation.” 

Dr, Mookerjeei Operation may be aneceesful, but the patient will die. ' ‘ 

Mr. Suhrawardy then referred to the reflux of the destitute to Calcutta and 
while “in reverence” mourned the death of some of them, he believed that they 
bad not died in vain, “aa they have focussed the attention of India to the terrible 
oonditions prevailing in this province, have roused the Government of India to 
action which is already bearing fruit and has aroused the eyinpathv of the Indian 
peoples to the need for snocour.” Fortunately Mr. Suhrawardy did not refer to 
this uprooted humanity aa belonging to the begging population as he said on a 
previoue oooasiou but one “wandering away from, their homes, away from the 
environmenta which supported them, in a etate of ’ economio eubmereiou, with no 
vitality to bear the inclemencies or the sun and rain in a etrange' land, some 
unhappily are bouud to succumb and death must take its toil." 

Alter referring to how the eituation developed itself, Mr, Suhrawardy again 
retnrned to his charges against his political opponents by saying that he found 
the Delhi and Lahore atmosphere surcharged with falsehood sedulously propagated 
bv Mahaiabhaitee against the Bengal Ministry. He .defended the firm of Ispahanis 
after pointing out that he waa not a partner of the firm, and if the same chargM 
were made iu future they would be made deliberately and knowing that those 
chargee were false. The accounts of the company were being inspected, checked. 
and examined by three officers of the Aooountant General’s office. 

Dr. Mookherjea: Why not have an open enquiry. 

Mr. Suhrawardy: There ia nothing to enquire about. 

Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy atated that he invited Dr. Mookherjee to personally 
inspect the books of accounts of Ispahanis and once when he came to him he 
advised Dr. Mookherjee to go to the office of lepahanis and look into the papers 
which Dr. Mookherjee declined. 

Dr. Mookherj^i Why ehonld I go> there T 

M'. Suhrawardy proceeding eaid that he also aeked Dr. Mookherjee to give 
mm facts and figures and promised him to get them verified by his officers hut 
that proiwBal too was not accepted by Dr. Mookherjee. He only wanted ‘ to repeat 
what he had stated formerly that if Dr. Mookberjee wanted to look into the papera 
of larahania he oould do that by going to the office of the firm. 

Dr. Afookerjaa: Why should I go there ? . ' . • 

Concluding Mr. Suhrawardy paid his tribute to the premier of Orisso for 
their fteneroaily. 

“While tjney themselves were in difficulties.” He also thanked what the 
premier and the food minister of the Punjab had done for Bengal. “The Govern¬ 
ment of India, aa 1 have already stated ebove,” said he^ *'are taking every poeeible etep 
to aaiure ue more foodgraina and to tranaport what ia already available and I have 
It OB ue beet authority to aiate that importa from foreign lands are also on tha 
I have done whatever I could do daring the very ehort time that we have 
been functioning. We have had a terrible legacy to cope with and if I have been of 

j?*^!^'*** * T * P*“T*j* Bengal and if my efforta have helped at all to alleviate 
uiQ Qiitraii 1 oftHi with 0 O 1116 ooafiducfl, oltini thit 1 hftTO dons my duty.*' 

DffTBHTION 07 BsCUBrTT PBIEONBaO 


kt.. ^i®***' By 63 to 111 votes the adjournment motion tabled by 

ue ingress Party regarding the detention of eecnrity prisonen under Bale 26 of 

declared illegal by the High Court of 
Calcutta and the Federal Court, waa turned down ia ue Assembly hnlay. Tha 
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debate vaa a very lively oae, and there were abarp paaaap'e'at-arma between Bif 
Nmimuddin, Mr. Abdur Sahman Siddigi, and Dr, Shyatna Proaad Hookarjee. 

Mr. /. C, Gupta (CongreBa) movra the foIlowiDg adjottrameat motion 
The bueineBB of the Aseenibly do now adjourn to diaousB a definite matter of 
urgent public importance and of recent occurrence, namely, the failure of the Bengal 
Government to eet at liberty persons purported- to have been detained under Rule 
26 of the Oafence of India^ Rules, in roite of the decision of the Calcutta High 
Court and the recent decision of the Federal Court of India declaring the procedure 
adopted by the Bengal Government regarding detention as contrary to law and 
improper.’’ 

Initiating the debate Mr. Gupta said that the subject'matter of the adjournment 
was of the greatest concern to every section of the Indian population. For years 
together they had been familiar with the arbitrary detention and .conviction under 
lawless laws and at the present this had . reached a staggering proportion even 
according to the Indian standard. After describing the circumstances Mr. ■ Gupta 
said that the 8 persons were arrested in the absence of the Home Minister and the 
Governor in tbe precincts of the Calcutta High Court. Who gave the order for the 
arrest, enquired Mr. Gupta. As regards other security prisoners detained illegally, Mr. 
Gupta said they were arrested at the time of the August movement for which the 
Government were responsible. Because they infuriated the people by arresting the 
leaders the Government were ultimately responsible for the August movement. II 
the Home Minister was true to the Moslem League principle, if he was true to his 
own province, what he should do was not to show any favour but to act in legal 
manner and release these security prisoners. 

Ur. Santosh Kummar Basu enquired of the Home Minister whether the 
Government had the courage to accept-the decision of the Calcutta High Court and the 
Federal Court of India and to release the prisoners. Why should not the responsible 
Government of to-day, servants of the Legislature, released those prisoners arrested 
and detained under Rule 26 7 

Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee said that the question of the detention of the 
security prisoners under Rule 26 went before the High Court and the Federal 
Court. It was true that after the judgments of these two courts, an Ordinance had 
been passed which the Federal Court bad held to be legal. But they were consi¬ 
dering the detention of political prisoners under Rule 129 in the first instance 
which by an ad hoc order of the Bengal Government were converted into cases 
under Rule 26, and the Federal Court bad held detention of such persons under 
these orders as illegal. The persons were then detained under Beg. Ill of 1818, 
and their case had gone before the High Court. The High Court had not yet 

S ronounced judgment. The position was that the High Court pronounced their 
etention under the Defence of India Buies as illegal, but since, they must be 
clapped behind the prison bars they were arrested within the Court precincts, 
before they had any opportunity of even feeling that they had been released from 
illegal detention, under Reg. Ill of 1818. At that time the Home Minister was 
probably not present, the Governor of Bengal was not in Calcutta. . The question 
the people of Bengal wanted to put to tbe Home Minister was a very simple one : 
Was this order Regulation III initiated and approved by the Home Minister, or 
initiated and approved by the Governor 7 If the Home Minister said that he him¬ 
self tootc the responsibility of rearresting them under Reg. Ill, the people of 
Bengal would like to know the reasons which justified the Home Minister to clap 
these persona behind the prison bars 7 ^ 

The next question they wanted to put to the Home Minister was this. Ths 
Federal Court and the High Court of Calcutta pronounced judgment that not only 
the detention of these pereone were illegal but the detention of ail persons under 
the ad hoc order of 1943 was illegal. There were to-day in prisons in Beagal a 
large number of persone, and the Federal Court had directed th^t they were being 
detained illegally. “Are we living witbin the frame of s civilised Government? 
Dr. Mookerjee inquired.” 

“We are told,” Dr, Mookerjee contiuued, “that many things are happening 
to-day in countries which are under Uie control of the Nazis. What is the farce 
that ie going on in Bengal 7 Yon have to-day your system of administration, you 
have your judiciary. The highest court in India has already held that the detention 
of these pereone is illegal. You have clapped some of them behind the prieon 
bars under Regulation III. . But there are persons—and they oonetitnte the 
majority—who are still being detained under Rule 26 which has heeu declared 
illegal. Why f Hoif is it possible 7 la not tl^is 4eiibQrate flouting of the highest 

• 19 ■ . ‘ . 
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court of the land f Does the Home Minieter Uke the full reeponeibilitr of 
ItleK*! detention of these persons f” Dr. Mookerjee continued that he could' well 
■pMeoiste the difficulties of the Home Minister *, there were many ’ difficulties ^ in 
bis way. But if it was that Sir Nazimnddin had no ear in this illegal detontiont 
he must take the House into full confidence. As regards the general question'll 
release of political prisoners, Dr. Mookerjee proceeded, he appreciated that ^ these 
persons were detained at a time when there was a political upheaval in the 
country and in this province. But times had changed. To*day it was essential 

that an atmosphere must be created so that the people unitedly i could 
face the terrible catastrophe that was on them. Nobody knew what was going to 
happen the next day. They needed all resources in men and material pooled 
together. Dr. Mookerjee was informed that a representation had come from these 
security prisoners saying that they would unconditionally join in the relief worb 
Asking the Home Minister to increase the allowances granted to| the fainilieB< of 
theee security prisoners. Dr. Mookerjee said that he was receiving pathetio lettese 
from families. It was the duty of Government to see that the families of these 
persons did not starve. * •' ' ' . 

Mr. Abdur Rahaman Siddiqi, attacking Dr. Mookerjee, inquired why he 
socepted office when Mr. Sarat Chandra Boee was arrested. Dr. Mookerjee and bifl 
other oolleagues practically walked over the dead body of Mr. Barat Ghandn 
Bose. . < 


Dr. ifookerjeei He was arrested before we were Ministers. , • ■ i <? 

Mr. Santoah Kumar Raau: With Mr. Barat Chandra Bose’s blessing 
and support. : ^ > 

Mr. Siddiqi : If they have any oonacience, any sense of honesty, they should 
never show their faces in this House. This kind of double playing is . really 
disgraceful. We are not playing double: you put them into jails, and you are 
now shouting for them, xou are unfit to utter one word about it. 

A voice: Nonsense. ' . 

Mr. Siddtai continued that there were people who were more boneet, who 
could get up and say: ‘T am going to do this.” “Our colleagues in the AeBembly 
and other citizens who have lost their liberty are now in safer hands; not in rthe 
hands of those who sent them to prieon, and maintained their existence by licking 
the boots of the Government of India.” ' 

A votes: Yon lick the boots. 

Mr. Siddigi: 1 do not lick the boots of Government. 1 
Minister. _ , 

A votes: You lick the boots of lesser men, 

Mr, Santoah Kumar Saau : You lie under the boots. ■ i. ■. 

’ Mr. Std(i» 5 i: Will you allow me to continue. There Is no mam im-this 
Bousa who would like to deal with this problem with the lavity and' insincerity aa 
demonstrated by the members Opposite. If Dr. Mookerjee is sincere he will ,find 
nw as One of his important lientenants. But if the Mussalmans are rascals. . > » 
Dr. Uepkerjea : J[ never said that Mussalmans are rascals. 


never was a 


Shouts from the Opposition insisting Mr. Siddiqf to* withdraw the expresBion. 
end tlu) noise was so loud that Mr. Biddiqi had to resume his seat. j • 

Mr, Speaker: If such a statement haa been made by any member ini this 
House I wU^I take all necessary steps to expunge it. I have not heard any mem¬ 
ber of the Opposition using this expression, and, therefore, I think it was quite 
improper for Mr. Siddiqi to introduce matter I which waa never uttered. ' 

I QPPOBition benches. It wss 

impossible for Mr. Biddiqi to proceed with his speech t , . 

House* ^ ®*P«“ge that expression from the proceedings of this. 

»» “0* ““ed, but the meaning behind, the ape^ea 
brS^Se^m of the^Houee.”^ ^ ^ 

InionUnn Will you lit down, plesBO. It was far from my 

•»“*>" “ «p™«0a .!.» 

''' ^ Mr’ \ ^rtaiply, I have got^the right to interpret the Bpeechesr„ 

that a^Miia^m^tr W nobody in this Houae uaed the • ezpreaaion 

I 8»y with all the emphaais and dignitv 1 nomr 
qobody haa uttered.an egpreeaiont^e 
this. I wiU never tolerate any expreesion oMtipp; reftectiop pp fM»y ppmiSunUj- 
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Hinaa and Musaalman. "Bascats” etc. are expreaeioaa which onght not to he 
tnlet&tei in this Houae. The Speaker added: I am here aa the cuetodian of the 
rightamnd privileges of the membecB of thia House, and 1 have evv; right to atop 
4nterpFetBtion of any apeech of any member in that perveree way. > 

’ Siddigi i 1 obey your ruHnga, Bir. 

■At thia Btage, time being over Mr. Siddiql took hie eeat. 

&iT Naeimuddim Horae Minieter, aaid that after the apeech of Mr. Abdur 
Kahman Biddiqi he bad very little to add. Mr. ■ Biddiqi had eo thoroughly expoaed 
Ihe apcakera in aupport of the adjournment motion that the Home Miniater waa sure 
hf now'that members of this Houae and the people of the province would realise 
;tnat'this adjournment motion waa merely a 'political claptrap.* The persona who 
had to-day taken the leading part in the debate were those persons who were rea- 
sponsible for the sending in of the major portion of the present security prisoners 
■Htto jail. - The injured innocence of Mr, J. C. Gupta waa certainly a matter of 
eurpriae. It was bis leader who waa responsible for the existence of the previous 
Ministry.' Might Bir Nazimuddin remind him - that hie leader and his party gave 
Consistent support to the Ministry who sent these people to jails. 

<Ories of. no’ ‘no* from the Opposition benches. ' ■> - 

The Home Minister continued that very conveniently the leader of the Opp<H 
sition,* Mr.: A. K. Fazlul Huq, had not taken any part in this debate. Various 
strictures in judgments referred to the action of the Ministry when the present 
deader of the Opposition was in charge, and who was responsible for. giving appro* 
'▼al and eanction to the procedure which had so roundly been oondemnra by them. 
-The Home Minieter maintained that there was no previous record, as far as be 
twas-aware, where the Ministry deliberately released members of the Opposition 
diefore the commencement of the session of the legislature ao that those released 
members might come and attend the meetings. ^ 

' A voice: How many you have released, and how many are still in prison f 

The Home Minister continued that the point was that so far as the Federal 
Court iudgment waa concerned, it referred only to the 8 persons against whom 
III WBB applisd. 

Cries of 'no* ‘no’ from the Opposition benches. 

Sir Hazimuddin v It is no use shouting ‘no’ 

' Dr. S. Mookerjee : Have you read the judgment at all ? 

' Sir Naeimuddin : Bo fat as our legal advisers are concerned they are of the 
opinion that the judgment of the Federal Court referred to these eight persons 
-detained under Reg. Ill; and even out of these 8 persons, two have alredy been 
^released. When we are satisfied that the release can be made without jeopardising 
the safety of the province (cries of oh I oh 1 from the Opposition benches^ we will 
do so. So far as other security priaoners are concerned, they have got their right 
'to move habeas corpus petitions, and we undertake ’not only to forward but to 
’give legal facilities for presentation of these petitions before the Court. 

■»— Dr. At. Sanyal : Will yon bear the expenses ? 

Dr. Syamaprasad Ifaokerjee : That does not depend npon you. 

\Sir Naeimuddin continued that no court, either the Federal Oourt or the High 
(}onrt of Calcutta, had pronounced any opinion as'regards the merits of the deten* 
^ion of these persons, i. e., there was a technical flaw In the procedure laid down 
kor the detention. But the question he would like to ask to the members Opp<^ 
‘site and Dr. Mookerjee was this: Do they realise why these persons are detained 
'XBhonts: No). Do they realise to what risk the province would be exposed if these 
persons are released f—it meant giving aaistance to the enemy who may invade 
'Our province. . 

Mr. /. 0. Gupta : They wilt fight more bitterly than yonrself. 
sSir Nazimuddin i I am surprised that members of the Opposition are taking 
this attitude. There would be no jnstification for their detention if they would not 
rio so. I cannot understand how our members Opposite can say that they (the 
weaority prieoners) would not^ do so,^ when they (Opposition) themselves were 
responsible for potting them into the jails. May 1 ask, if you knew that everyone 
«f these security prisoners is innocent, why you put them into the prisons 7 
a r- -"Bo far as the Congress workers are concernM,” Bir Nazimuddio said, ’’the 
major portion of them have been released.” (A Voice from the Opposition: It is 
not a. net.) “Bo far as members of the euhvf reive organizations are concerned, 
-4heir aotlvitiea are there. I maintain—and in this I take the full responsibility 
am not one of those who do not take responsibility). I have, had the advantage 
of disonseion, not only with the officials of the D. 1. G. and 1,. B., but with qprae 
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of th< letdeM of the varioue mbvereive organizationa, and I have gone to a great 
leneth in trying .to convince myaelf whether there was luatificatwn or not for thaw 
detention. I mev atate that when ■ we first took office in 1937 there ware 2^ 
prieonera, and released everyone of them; and again when we started rearreating 
acme of them, it waa done with great'care, and whatever may ba said about the 
procedure, at onetime arreata were made until previoue approval was taken and the 
oaaea of the persona diaouased. I may state that 1 have refused to put under arrest 
memhera of the Jugontar party; and only when I waa in Hazaribagh that the then 
Home Minister agreed to their detention. I maintain that I took particular care, 
and whenever any case is brought to my notice 1 try to go into it. The procedure 
has been declared illegal. And we are taking steps to review all these cases accor> 
ding to the procedure which will be approved by the High Court, and whenever 
we will find any person innocent, he will be released. We are trying to_ expedite 
tbs release but members of ^e House must realise that enemy broadcasting '-from 
Saigon etc. are calling upon these people to try to be active so far as sabotage is 
concerned. They must realise thev are mating continuous efforts. There are 
persons here like Mr. Jai Frakaah Narain who. Vas in Calcutta a few days ago 
who are trying to organize sabotage. O' 

roica prom the Omosition : How do yon know f Why did not you arrest 
Mr , Jai Fratiish Narain 7 

Sir Naximuddin said that information was received after Jai Prakash Narain 
left CalciUta. He could say this that there were pereons, and many Congress 
memberahad agreed with the Home Minister, who were trying to be active for 
subversive work. As an example, Bir Nazimuddin referred to the attacks said .to 
have been made on the members of the Communist party, because the Communist 
party wanted to fight the Axis. 

At this st^e the time being up, Sir Nazimuddin resumed his seat. The 
adiournment motion was then put to the vote, and defeated by 62 to 111 i votes. 
The House then adjourned. ■ 

Hebatb ON Food Sitdation 1 


17th. SEPTEMBER Dr. Shyama Proaad Mookerjee moved a- special motion to> 
day stating inter alia that the Ministry had failed to discharge the elementary respon¬ 
sibility of any civilised Government by its failure to save human lives and to 

S rocure for the people essential commodities for their bare existence. Dr. 

iookerjee said that since the Assembly last discussed the food situation, it had. 
dangerously deteriorated and to day it presented problems of a far-reaching character. 
The statement of thevOivil Bupplies Minister was utterly unsatisfactory. It was 
empty-worded and vieionlesa. Judged by actual results, the food policy of Govern* 
msnt had miserably failed. Dr. Mookerjee would not refer to the . personal abuses 
heaped upon him and others who wore trying to alleviate human sufferings by Mr. 
Buhrawardy. Buoh attacks should be treated with the contempt they deserved. 
They were the outcome of masterly incompetence and impudence. 

To-day Bengal stood face to-face before an unprecedented oondilion of misery and 
deetitution. Reports of suicide, deeertioo of families and children, of dead bodies 
lying UDcared for were pouring in from different parts of Bengal. For days and 
weeks people were allowed to die on the streets of Galoulta and they were refused 
admieeion into hoepitsls, although A.R.P. beds ; were lying vacant. *Tu Contal 
jackals end don bad been freely feeding themselves on dead bodies, and such 
animals were ordered to be shot. The eight of destitute and starring people in 
Calcutta, heart rending as it is, is nothing compared to what is happening in 
dietant towns and villages." — " ■ , : ' 


Continuing, Dr. Mookerjee said that while the suffering of the poorest olaeses, 
the landleie, homeless and jpennUess had been immenee, people belonging to the 
middle olaes families with fixed income or with reduced income barely sufficient . in 
ordiuary limes to keep their body sod sobi together were to-day under-going a 
tragic proecee of alow and painful exlmctton. "I earnestly call upon the Home 
Beoretaiy of the Governrnent of India," Dr. Mooketjee said, "to visit _ this province 
and then aeek to criticiee men on the epot for over-dramatisation of Bengal's 
woeful tale. After thankfully recalling the sympathy and help which came from all 
parU of India for the distreeeed in Bengal, Dr. Mookerjee eeld Uiat hia first charge 
*Ksinst Government was that its policy of procurement from within and without 
MU been open to grave objection. "The icbeme of purchase of ‘aua’ paddy had 
been aether’criminal’ blunder placing the rural areas In a atate of utter helpleis- 
Beaa, Ftooeediog, Dr. Mookerjee aidd that the original quota allotted to this 
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piOTince by the GoTernment of India r^aiding lappliea from ontside waa reduced 
in July last. Why did the Bengal Ministry agree to such deduction ? They were. 
told that the Ministry had no option because the Government of India was 
adamant. Whv did not Mr. Buhiawaray resigned aa a protest ? Bir Jawia Prosad 
Srivastava had stated at a conference that the Bengal Ministry agreed to the 
reduction. 

Mr. Buhrawardy : No. I did not agree. 

Dr. Mookerjee : The Food Member said you agreed. Why did not the 
Ministry resist the reduction and if Bengal was unjustly treated resign rather than 
surrender for the sake of sticking to office 7 Proceeding, Dr, Mookerjee demanded 
a clear statement as regards the stocks that bad come into the province. It 
appeared from the statement of the Punjab Minister that while the people of Bengal 
were starving, the Bengal Government was merrily carrying on a scheme of 
profiteering by selling wheat at a much higher price than that at which it bad 
purchased from the Punjab. 

In this connexion Dr. Mookerjee asked Mr. Subrawatdy to lay a statement 
before the House on the following points : (1) Total payments or advances made 
to Ispahanis and its dates and amounts of such payments; (2) Oopy of an agree* 
meat between Goverment and Ispahanis; ( 8 ) the nates on which the places from 
where, the persons or agents from whom a^ the prices at which purchases bad 
been made by Ispahanis from outside Be^ai. Dr. Mookerjee alleged that 
more than 4k crores of rupees from the public revenue had been paid to Ispahanis 
and Bengal had the right to know ^ specially becauee of the political connection 
between the firm and the Minister whether every pice of this colossal eum was 
properly accoun'ted for. . 

Dr. Mookerjee then criticised tbe promulgation of price control orders without 
arranging for supplies. ‘‘Even to-day,’* Dr. Mookerjee declaredi “Bice was being 
purchased by Government agents both at controlled rates and above and the rural 
areas are being steadily and deliberately denuded of stocks." Dr. Mookerjee 
complained that even tbe Government of India was puiobaeing sugar at Rs. 60 per 
maund, a price which was higher than tbe controlled rate, This bad driven' sugar 
to black market. “We are utterly dissatisfied with the system of distribution. 
Even if foodgrains arrive from different parts of India, we have no confidence in 
the ability, integrity and honesty of Uie present Government so as to be able to 
Bay that a fair and just and equitable distribution will take place," Dr. 
Mookerjee said. 

“There can be only one solution to save Bengal." Dr. Mookerjee said, "and it 
is cent per cent control over supply, prices and distributions, to be carried on by 
an agency, enjoying 100 per cent coDndence of the people. Ibis means the trader 
and the public muet be called upon to make sacrifice for the common good of all 
and they must have implicit faith in the Government of the day. Corruption and 
jobbery must be rutblesely suppressed whether among officials, tradera or the 
public." Let ue make our position abundantly clear, Dr. Mookerjee went on to 
say. "We do not want food to be made the plaything of politics. It is not 
nature’s hand alone that ie giving Bengal a death blow. Political meladministra' 
tion lies at the root of the present catastrophe and no lasting solution can come 
until Indie is economically and politically free. If there bad been a truly national 
Government enjoying full power and responsibility at the bead of the country ^ and 
the province instead of it being ruled by tbe iron band of oppressors and exploiters, 
the food problem.of Bengal and India would have been solved without difficulty. 
As regards the future ^ey offer a band of co-operation. Let the policy of 
Government be determined and carried out in a manner which would be acceptable 
to ail parties and sections, and they, Dr. -Mookerjee remarked, should be prepared 
to do everything possible to save tpe situation. The supreme need of the hour 
was unity and onencee of mind. * . _ ' 

Dr. Naiinakshya Sanyat ( Congress ) moved the following resolution "Thia 
Assembly is of opinion that (I) the etatement made by the Hon. Minietec-in-Cbarge, 
Civil Supplies in tbe Aseembly on the 15tb instant in extremely disappointing and 
unsatisfactory, particularly in so far as it does not indicate Government’a immediate 
intention as yet to undertake tbe maintenance of food supply for the entire population, 
specially the rural population and tbe middle classes, during the emergency and 
in BO far as it shows tbe absence of any comprehensive acneme for tbe equitable 
dietribution of all available stock of food grains from within 6 r from without the 
province, with the introduction of neceseary rationing scheme for urban areas. 
( 11 ) immediate steps should be taken to isolate the big consuming sireee like 
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rai<<ntt> snd Howrah with their industrial suburb as Chittagong, Dacca, Narnyan- 
fuSUnd bi?v«c™ee camps from the rest of Beuml with a vfew to maintamtte 
SpliM in such areas with the imports from outside and to retain 
rural Bengal for local consumption as far as practicable, eupplementing the same 
with surpluses of the foodgraine from outside Bengal to relieve- specially deficit 
aress' (III) immediate steps should be taken to prevent the purchase of Aus paddy 
and rice and also the coming AmBD_ by traders from outside, whether Government 
sKriits or others, at competiilve prices, and ' to prohibit the export of such food' 
grains to the bigger consuming centres isolated as above. (IV) Immediate steps 
should taken to reorganise the village food ' committees eet up during the food _ 
’drive and to organise union and village relief committees with adequate representa- 
tion of all progressive parlies and organisation aud to give effect to a conoprehenwye 
sclieme oi relim for all classes determined in consultation with the leaders of public 
opinion.” Ifr. Sanyal said that from the very beginning of the food crisis in the 
province hia party insisted on one approach to the question and that was to act 

UDilcdlya -a • - - 

“ Maulvi Syed Badrudduja (Mayor) gave a graphic account of what is- taking 

J laoe in Bengal at the present ' moment. _ Such tragic ■ scenes'^-of 
uman miseries might ' not produce any impression uponi the present 
jGovernment but they bad very rightly primuced the ‘ deepest impresBions 
'j)n the public mind outside, j^ierriog to the -igoorance pf well-informed 
.people outside about the position of Bengal oomplatned of by Mr. Suhrawardy, the 
' ppsaker asked, would Mr, Suhrawardy refrrah his own memories and try to re^ 
^ember aright that it was his deliberate insistence in season and out of seasons 
that toere was no shortage of foodgraine that had been*' responsible for - this 
dmpresston outside 7 It was contended in responsible quarters that owing to 
oeiilierate bungling, and indifferent handliug of the food situaliou and most teck- 
'leas indifference of the present Government to the sufferings of the people that the 
jsituation had gone beyond control. It was not for nothing therefore that a Food 
Xoiumistioiier bad suddenly been appointed to exercise control and aupervision of the 
flooil situation in the province. It gave them a sense of relief - that under the 
regime of the new Governor a healthy tone had been introduced into tbe'adminia- 
Jralion of Bengal. 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath J)utta (Congress) said that if the situation was analysed 
it would be found that the steps taken by the Ministry were absolutely unsatiB' 
fsoiorv. Let them, therefore, sit together and find out the way to solve the 
.difficulty. If it was not solved at leaet one crore Bengalees would die. As it was 
.difficult to move in Calcutta etreeta so waa the caae with the district towns. Un 
.Sunday lust while he was in the diatriot town of Gomilla be found- a corpse of a 
.child near the house of the richest man of the locality. Having noticed such 
.corpses here and thera their soft feelings were becoming gradually dull. But could 
'they imagine in normal time a full-grown child dying becanae he could not secure 
.food for austensDGe? It appeared to him that their hearts were being steeled. 

I Why the aituation had become what it was now 7 There waa no doubt bungling 
.)>ut there waa oorruption and greed too. It was impoasible to check thie corrup' 
..tion to their utter aname. Thia greed wee no longer restricted among the traders 
and ahopkeepera but to their misfortune it waa to ba noticed among the rich 
^ agrloukuriata too. They should unitedly appeal to' these people who were their own 
..people to give rice in order to feed the poorer people. There were again the red- 
. tapiam ana the bureaucratic indifference and if there was the European officer he 
’.Vaa drawing the conclusion that the people wonid have Buffered more terribly if 
^ere .waa enemy invasion. There was thus on one aide ealloueness and indifference 
^aud do. the other greed and this could be fought only if there waa united effort made 
^ and he appealed to the Ministry to make that posBible in the face of death and 
■tarvation. If they could not do that, if they eouid not solve the problem or save 
^buman lives and stop the bribery and oorruption then the only honourable course 
left open to them was to resign. 

. Mr. Narendro Nath J)a9 ( Hindu Mahassbha ) said that in the town of Barisal 
^onl^ the other day a dog devoured a corpse. If that was possible in a town like 
•Bantal, the district capital of the granary of Bengal, everybody could realise what 
^wsa taking place in the interior. The speaker went to the Sub-diviaian of Bhola 
^ihe most distressed spot of the district. There in the year of 1943 in the open 
^mHiketa children and infanta were being sold. (Voice from the Minieterialist party: 
JWpo are purchasing them 7 ) * • 

- Jdr. Dal '^Khan Bahadur Abdul Wah^ Ehan, the Ohairman of the district 
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Board of Barisal would be able to tell you that it was the rich agrloalturiati who 
were purchasing them. .... 

Proceeding Mr, Das said that the picture which he saw in the interior bf Barishl' 
tallied faithfully. the picture given in the Ananda Math by Bankim Chandra 
Uhattarjee, The greed and corruption had coiubiued to strangle into death the poor. 
He gave an instance where the issuing of ration cards from 1000 bad been reduced' 
to 200 at the instance of the Government officers who were however careful in' 
incorporating into this 200 cards the names of their own eeivants and meuiala hnd 
thereby elbowing out the heh'less and starved people of the locality. Ue also 
thought that the scale of five chatak of food as schedulw by the Government could 
not sustain the starved for long. 

Mr. A, ilf. L, Bahman gav.) a graphic description of the tregio situation how 
obtaining in Nilpbamari whp e he himself went 'end saw the misories of the 
people with his own eyes. The subdivieional town was littered with the dead and 
the (I.'^ing and if no succour w«u« immediately despatched the whole area would be 
affected eo much that It wo ild be difficult to save the people. He also aaw the 
bospi'ai where the arrangements for giving m-Jical aid was poor and something 
must be done in this respect if ihe people were to be saved. 

r - .Ifauivi Abul Hashim (Moslem League) said that though he bad minor 
difference with the Ministry, he did not think he had much to eay againat the 
gener.tl policy they had adopted for the aolutun of the food problem. The present 
Ministry, he said, had however signally failed. in executing their food policy, 
Mr. Buhrawardy had become eo busy that he had become abaolutely immobile. 
Mr, Buhrawardy was an intelligent person, a man with vision and foresight, but 
skill he lacked in generosity of- heart. ^ There was the flood in Burdwan, biit 
Mr. Buhrawardy did not move out of Calcutta. Tlie executiou of the policy liad 
beeo left, the speaker complained, in the hands of probationer Bub-Deputy 
. Magistrates and junior officers. The District Magislrute or the Bub’Divisiooal 
Officer did not come or had no interest about the fulfilment of promises . msde by 
the Hon. Minister. Everyone was sitting tight and the execution of the policy left 
to take care of itself. Government had not been able to open free kitchens, hut 
non-official organizations bad already opened a free kiicben. “I beg of you, 

Mr. Buhrawardy, that you should move out of Oalcutta, mix with the 
masses and see that Executives carried out t'le policy laid down by you.” 

Mr. D. N, Sen said that the speech of Mr. Buhrawardy contained much 
smoke but little fire. There was mu^h thunder against hoarders, stockiste and 
traders. He promised Bengal with a number of promisea for the present and the 
future, juat as he had done in the past. Meanwhile, the piteoue wailinga of the 
hungry millione were rending the Bengal’s sky and men, women and children 
were dying of starvation in thousande. Mr. Ben said that any scheme of kationing 
that might be embarked upon by Government should operate through normd 
trade wanuels. Goverument should also set up an Advisory Committee of non- 
officials and representatives of trade to act as a liaison between Government^ trade 
and the pubic. The House at thia stage adjourned. 

General Discussion 07 Budget ' < 

18tb.. SEPTEMBER“Gall it famine or call it whatever yontlike, the eooDOmfa 
■itnation in Bengal to-day had no 'precedence* in history,” observed Mr. T. C, 
Oaatoatni, Finance Minister, replying to the debate on the budget eetimates of the 
Government of Bengal for 1943-44 in the Assembly this morning. Mr. Goewamt 
.thought ^at the Government of India should take reeponaibility in a very -much 
larger measure for the expenditure that the Bengal Government bad been forced 
to incur owing to conditions arising out of the war. Referring to the -queetien 
,of the release of political prisoners, the Finance Minster said that the pave ‘ *01 
.release, instead of being accelerated, had somewhat slowed down. There ''were 
several CBueee, but he hoped that in the next few montbe it would be ’ possible 
for ^e (^vernmeot to release many more prisoners. In this connectitm, - he re¬ 
gretted their ioability to do anything in the case of Mr. Barat Chandra- Bose^ >who 
was under detention. ^ ' 

t. ^ Participating in the debate^ Mr. A. B, Biddin i Ministerialist Party).’ uiged 
.that the United Nation must accept the question of relieving the distrees of Bengal 
as a major responsibility of the war. . _ 

A.> . . Speaking on behalf of the European' Group, Mr. 2).' B. Glacfdintr 'vemdrked 
itbat.the Bengal Government had a strong case for real financial aasiatance ’from 
the Centre and not merely for loans. . . . ..i . . - 
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Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal { Bose Group in opposition) alleged corrup¬ 
tion in the execution of the food policy of Government and remarked that there 
could be DO improvement in the situation unless this was remedied. Speaking 
about the release of political prisoners, be said that the present Government made 
a good beginning, but he failed to understand why the case of release had been 
slowed down. He held the view that there would be no adverse eflFeot on the 
safety of the province or on the Government if all political prisoners were 
released, The Assembly then adjourned. 

Demand fob Declaration of Famine in Bengal 

20lh. SEPTEMBERThe Assembly, by 69 to 115 votes, rejected the cut motion 
of Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhury of Bose group who wanted to raise a dis¬ 
cussion about the failure of Government to declare famine in. Bengal and organise 
relief in acoordance with the provisions of the Famine Code. The Hon. Mr. T. N. 
Afuiberjee staled that even without declaring famine, Government were adopting 
measures according to provisions laid down in the Code. This statement of Mr. 
Mukerjee evoked sharp protests from the Opposition, consisting of the Congress, 
Bose group, Nationalist and the Krishak Praja parties. The motion was then put 
to vote and lost. 

Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhury said that he did not think that Government 
had a clear realisation of the situation ; hundreds snd thousands were dying. The 
provision for expenditure under this head was so meagre that it could not even 
touch the fringe of the problem. Government had stated that 2200 kitchens had 
been opened and about 500 peopleware being daily fed from each of the kitchens. 
In the last session of the Aseembty in July, the Opposition pressed the point that 
Government should declare famine in Bengal and take the full responsibility 
of feeding the entire populetion. ^That suggestion was turned down by Govern¬ 
ment, and DO action was taken with the result that a very large number of deaths 
had occurred aud more were on the verge of exhaustion. Continuing, Rai Harendra 
Nath Chaudhury said that only by the middle of August instructions with regard to 
relief measures were issued to all local officers by the Revenue Secretary. - No 
mention was made in those instructions either of how to open kitchens or distri¬ 
bution of relief according to the famine code. On the other hand, it was em¬ 
phasized that stress was laid by Government on the necessity of giving “absolute 
minimum’* relief. Mr. Suhrawardy the order day stated that half-hearted measures 
would meet the most distressing situation in Bengal : Government must give relief 
in the fullest possible measure, otherwise it would mean death ' and starvation for 
many. What was the position ? In Calcutta alone up to the 15th of September, 
1943, at least 300 persons bad died Qf starvation. 

Mr. Suhrawardi/ :—^Tbey all came from mofussil. 

Mr. Rai Chaudhuri '.—That may be ; but the figures were gradually go¬ 
ing up. If Botion was taken by Government from the very beginning according to 
the instructions laid down in the Famine Code, so many deaths would not have 
occurred. Government, be said, was guilty of gross neglect of duty towards 
the people and was responsible for the deaths of these people. It was due to the 
failure of relief measures organized by Government that so many deaths had 
taken place. In the face of this terrible condition prevailing all over Bengal, Mr. Rai 
Chaudhuri asked his fellow legislators to support bis cut motion, or take upon 
themselvee the responsibility of the deaths of so msny persons if they opposed it. 

Mr. J. W. R, Steven moved a cut motion to raise a discussion about the necessity 
for proper central co-ordination snd direction of relief measures. Mr. Steven said 
that there must be oentral direction of relief measurs and there must be a 
uniform policy. There had been magnificent non-official and official efforts to 
relieve distress in this province, but they bad been often of haphazard and piecemeal 
character aud unrelated to each other. He suggested that the recently appointed 
Joint Secreury to the Revenue Department should be director of relief measures, 
an _ exMutive^ touring officer, not a secretariat official who would sit in 
Writers Buildings. He should have a touring staff of supervisors, who 
would co-ordinate and supervise relief efforts throughout the province. Continu¬ 
ing Mr. Steven emphasised the need for a uniform policy as regards the 
form of relief measurers. What was happening now was that in one area grain 
doles were being handed out and in an adjoining area there were gruel kitchens. The 
mult was that the kitchens were not a success as the villagers preferred the doles, 
inera was no doubt that owing to the scarcity of supplies the method of gruel kitchena 
must be generally adopted and it was, therefore, important that there would be a 
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uniform policy of opening gruel bitohene in preference to giving grain or ouh 
dolee. Proceeding the speaker dwelt on the need for clear and definite instruotiont 
to local officers, “In our opinion the printed inetruotions dated August SOth 
issued to bII district officers by the Revenue Department are an example of what 
instructions should not be,” he remarked. “We are dealing with conditions of 
acute food shortage”, Mr. Bteven went on to say”, and instruetions should be 
designed to-meet these emergency conditions. What are we to think of instructions 
when aek nnion relief committees as their first and most important duty to their 
degree of distress.” In the opinion of the European group it was the job - of all 
local officers to prevent starvation in their areas. All local officers (diould be relief 
officers and for that purpose should have necessary power in their respective 
jurisdiction: It was the job of the local officers to know the position in their 
respective areas to estimate requirements over and above local resources, and to 
apply for assistance if local resources ‘ were not suffioient to prevent starvation. 
Unless relief committees should certainly be formed and should be used for 
assisting in pollecting local resources, for providing volunteers for xunDing gruel 
kitchens etc., and for exposing hoarders and price control ofienders, Ooncluding, 
Mr. Steven referred to the Oentral Relief Fund the opening of which waa , 
announced by Mr. Suhrawardy. Au appeal was Issued by the Chief Minister for 
contributions to this fund, but they were still in the “dark" as to how to be 
administered. They were given to uuderstand that a repreaentative committee 
was to be set up. But they would like to kuow why this committee had not 
yet been formed and what were the intentiona of Government with regard to the 
administration of this fund and in - particular with regard to the allocation of 
contributions to it. “In fact”, Mr. Steven emphaaised, “substantial contributions 
to the Central Relief Fund are being held up owing to uncertainty with regard to 
its administrations. - We would urge that Government should make ' an immediate 
declaration of their intention with regard to this fund.” 

Kfian Bahadur A. M. L. Jtahman moved a cut motion to diecuss abont the 
inadequacy of relief in distressed areas. He said that in spite of all the solemn 
assurances of Government that relief wae being given, the fact remained that people 
were dying in thousands all over Bengal. He veferred particularly to the serious ooodi' 
tion prevailing in Niiphamari and said that he had a telegram from the president ■ 
of a very important relief organieadoa that there was total scarcity of rice in this 
sub-division aiiioe 11th. of this month. Public organisstions stood faelpless before 
a bewailing suffering humanity. In spite of their best intention, in spite of money 
st Aeir disposal they could not obtain foodgrains to save the dying and the desti* 
tute. Endless conferences, deputations and meetings had not succeeded in expedit¬ 
ing despatch of foodgrains. It was agreed on all hands that the sitnation was 
desperate and required a drastic remedy. They had been told of the thousands of 
tons of food grains coming in Bengal; they read every day of the magnificent 
efforts of the sister provincee to send succour to this unfortunate land or theirs, 
but where were they and why were they not being ruebed ? If there waa a railway 
aocident, a relief train was rushed at moment’s notice and was it not a cruel irony 
of fate that a few wagons were not available now to send relief to places where 
people had died and were still dying in hundreds, if not in thousands f What was 
there to prevent Government from sending foodgrains by road either in carls or io 
lorries and in river districts by boats, if necessary ? 

Replying to the debate, Hon, Mr. Tarak Nath Mukherjea said that anggestions 
made by the last speaker would receive the immediate coosideratiou of the 
Government. As regards the out motion of Rai Harendra Nath Cbandhury that 
the Government should declare famine in Bengal, Mr. Mukherjee said that according 
to the Famine Oode and Famine Manual, Government bad to arrange for the 
sale of foodgrains at subsidised rate which the Government were already doing. 
The Famine Code also laid down that for the distribution of clothes etc. in the 
..worst affected areas Government shonld take recourse to Charitable Funds. 

Mr. J. C. Oupta : What has the Famine Code to do with the Oharitsbie 
Fund? 

Mr. Mukherjee : I am placing before the House the implication nnderlytng 
the declaration of famine by the Government. Proceeding, Mr. Mukheriee said that 
the Code said that the eupply of diet to patients had got to be made from the 
public fnnda. But the Government were already arranging that out of the 

E rovincial revenue in some of the worst affected areas. He added that Gorernment 
ad also made arrangements for the purcbaae of cattle etc,, from the provincial 
revenue although the Famine code contemplated that that - bad to bo done from 
20 
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4 k nh.«» 4 >hiA Fund BflDWine to the crUioiemB that stooka of rice seized and 
M Govern® 

SiTa go<S iwrtion of that rice had been need for giving relief, to the famine 

Mr"“A.WM “Nirt Dutta (ConRTeee): We have received letters from our 

oonetituenoies that rice was not available and that people TTn„ 

Mr. Speaker i Will. you please resume your seat and allow the Hon. 

ArufcA«riM*;^Peopir^d‘o not make a distinction between relief and food 
supply although just at the present moment the two are interlinked. At the 
preMnt moment we are dtsouBsing about the relief work and not food supply is 

primarily the concern of the Civil Supplies Department. 

(Ories from the Opposition Benches i It le ail nonsense .) - , 

Mr. Aful Sen : Sir, we mean no disrespect to you, but we do not liko-to 


hear “this nonsenee”. i 

Mr. Narendra Ifath Dae : He is maMng a false statement. . ; 

The Ministerialist Benches took exception to this and there were shouts and 

®**'*°The**5pea]^ffr; You may not be satisfied with what Ae Hon. Minister is 
saying but that does not give you the right to create any disturbance in the House. 
The Speaker added that it appeared to him that the House,^ at least the 
Opposition, were not in a mood to listen to the Hon. Minister at this late hour. 
He was giving certain figures and it appeared to him that the rtatement th^ the 
Minister was going to make might be of use to the_ House. - But as the House 
was not in a mood to listen he was not going to detain the House longer during 
this month of Bamzan. He would therefore put the motions to vote and would 
ask the Hon, Minister to conclude his speech in a few minutes’ time. 

The out motion of Bat Harendra Nath Chaudhury was then put to vote and 


lost, 69 voting lor It and 115 against. , ' . \ . 

The original demand of Be. 8.52,0(1000 for expenditure under the head—famine 

§ ut by the Minister was then carried by the House. Earlier, the House passed the 
emands for grant of Bs. 51.90,000 for expenditure nnder Abe head—MdUical and 
Bs. S9,23,()0O for expenditure under the head—Public Health. All the cut motiona 
were lost without any division. The House was then adjourned. , 


Disappbabanob of Biob PBpM Mabkets 
Sist . SEPTEMBER At the outset Of the day's proceedings, Mr. Ztran^ 
Sankar Boy, leader of the Congress Party, demanded a statement from Government 
on the “complete disappearance of rice from the markets, particularly in the rural 
areas.” He remarked that without an assurance from the Minister in cLarge that 
rice would be made available in the markets, the whole proceedings of the legislature 
became a farce. He said that with the leave of the House he wanted to draw the 
attention of the House, psrtioularly the attention of Government to the terrible 
situation which had arisen in the province especially in the rural areas because of 
the complete disappearance of rice from the market. 'T do not want to raise 
controversial issues as to the reasone of this disappearance of rice and other food 

g raina. I suppose it will be universally admitted that the situation is terrible 
eosuie of this disappearance. 1 have received numerous telegrams, and I am 
sure members of this House have also received such telegrams that the 
situation is • desperate. I would request the Henable Chief Minister 
and I am sorry that the Hon. Minister for (Svil Supplies is absent (he 
has been very seldom present in the House during this session)—to make a 
statement on behalf of Government on this situation. I want to know what steps 
Government have taken to ensure supply of rice and other foodgrains in the 
market; if no stepa have been taken the reason why ; and if steps have been taken 
why then rice is unavailable in the markets. ‘T am not sure”, Mr. Boy went on** 
to say, “if Government would be able to make a statement to-day. It may be 
made to-morrow (Wednesday). 1 feel, and I am sure every member of this House 
will support me, that Government should give us an sssurance that rice and other 
toodgraine will be made available to the people. In the absence of such an 
■isuraiice and also in view of the fact that deaths from starvation are on the 
inoresM the whole proceedlnge of this House become unreal. I do not mean any 

^ection on the Houea, but the whole thing seems to be a faros.(A voice 

from the Opposition: Mockery.) 

Dr. Naitnafcsho Sanyal t Give as food or get out. 
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.Mr. Roy having reaumed his seat, Dr. Shyama Protad Mooktrjea rosa to draw 
the attention of Government to certain points in this regard. Dr. Mookeijeo said 
he wanted to draw the attention of Government to the following facts : 

“1 have received during the Inst three days telegrams from the following 
places: Piroeepur, Hoaaainpnr, firahmanbaria, Madaripnr, Bariaal, Khulna, 
Nareindi, Narail, Nilphnmari, Manickgunge, Chnndpur and Ghatal and other 
places- reporting that no rice is available and there is terrible suffering. These 
telegrams are from non-official persons and organizations. We have approached 
the district magistrates and sub-divisional officers during the last few days 
Inquiring whether relief work should be started within their respective jurisdiction. 

Dr. Mookerjee said he had received replies from the district and sub-divisional 
officers who had stated that "relief* was necessary, - non-official efforts would be 
gratefully appreciated but no foodgrains are available locally. 

Tsbatmbet of BEOURm; Pbisohbrb 

Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin then moved that a snm of Rs. 56,7^0GO be 
granted for expenditure under the bend “28-Jails and Convict Bettlements." 

Mr. Haripada Chatterjee (Congress) moved a cut motion to raise a discussion 
about "the general policy of Government in the matter of administration of Jail 
and Convict Bettlements, the failure of Government to deal with the jail officers 
even in cases when the attention of Government Is drawn to tbeir vagaries: 
treatment of ordinary prisoners as well as of security prisoners in jails; and the 
family allowances of the security ■ prisoners." Mr. Chatterjee alleged that the 
present European jailor of a particular Jail was a roan Wno was not conversant 
with the jail codes, 'i'fae Jail authorities could not provide a security prisoner with 
shirts and clothes and thus permitted to use hie own clothes but the jailor 
assaulted him because he happened to put on ganjis. Mr. Chatterjee also alleged 
that without any reason and without giving a warning a warder assaulted sleeping 
security prisoners in the jail. After the incident, however, the jail authorities 
expressed their regret and apologised to the security prisoners. He knew that the 
Ministry had no power to introduce anv revolutionary reforms, but he only placed 
these matters before them if they could do anything. 

Dr. ■ Shyama Prosad Mookerjea drew the attention of the Home Minister to 
the unsatisfactory nature of arrangements for rendering medical treatment to 
prisonera. Dr. Mookerjee also complained about “eesaults" on prisonera. Dr. 
Mookerjee then strongly pleaded for increasing the family allowances of security 
prisoners and asked the Home Minister to issue an "ad hoc" order inoreasiDg 
the allowances. 

Replying to the debate, Hon. iStr Nazimuddin said that he did not want to take 
much time in answering to Dr. Mookerjee because with due respect to the speaker he 
held that he did not conaider what Dr. Mookerjee had stated was relevant. He would 
however make it clear that the policy of the Government was to release all whom 
Dr. Mookerjea had put in jail, people put into jail not only by Mr. Fazlul Huq 
alone but by Dr. Mookerjea aa well. (There was interruption from tbs Opposition 
bencbea). Referring to the case of assault alleged by Mr. Haripada Ohattenee, Bir 
Nazimuodin said that the speaker had himself told the House that those cases 
were smicably settled and that was the reason why they were not brought to the 
notice of the authorities. 

Beplving to the policy of granting allowance, Bir Nazimuddin said that the 
policy had been very clearly enunciated and those who came within that policy 
received allowances. 'Even if there was such a security prisoner who never 
contributed to the maintenance of his family and yet the family was in a desperate 
condition, in certain conditions the Government were paying the allowances. 
Government's responsibility to the family was to the same extent the prisoner 
was responsible to bis family. If there was any delay in giving effect to that 
policy it was because of the previous regime. The arrears accumulated bad been 
cleared and he hoped there would be no more delay on the point. As far aa the 
question of delay in despatching letters to the security prisoners were concerned 
he had been told by the I. B. department that arrangements bad already been 
made to reduce 15 to two to three days. 

Undoubtedly there were rigours of jail life which was never meant to be 
pleasant but members should realise that they were passing through a erisis. Tha 
total number of PTisonera inside the jail were 50 p. c. more than the accommoda¬ 
tion available. Were the members of the Bouse willing that dangerous elements 
to the society such as dacoits, bnrglars etc., to be ^t free T Be agreed with the 
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memben that iha.conditiona io )aila were worse than what tW ^ero 
uStunately they were not in a position to find a solution of the problem. 8imi- 
larly they did not like the conditions prevMling in hospitals.- - 

^ Id wils they had got to maintain discipline but by that he did not 
ODDteesion and assault. He was prepared when the^food situatiou would ease to 
iM^tbe^^assistanoe of members who ware interested in that question to discuae with 
him about steps to be taken to effect jail reforms to make,it possible for the jul 

*AH*tSf^ut motions were then put to vote and losL /The cut motion of .Mr. 
Haripada Cbatterjee was put to vote and lost 66 voting for it, 113 voting against. 

Mikibtee’b Statement OH Pood Situation 

Stnd. BEPTEMBERi—When the House met to-day, Mr. SttArou/ar^y read out 

a written statement, and left the Chamber almost immediately after. The Leader 
of the Opposition, Mr. Faalul Huq, wanted an opportunity to make a statement 
ut questions to the Minister concerned since he considered the statement of Mr. 
wardy to ba “outrageously false”. Mr.. Huq also took exception to the fact 

_jimeoiately after reading out the etatement Mr,^ Buhrawardy “turned hi“ 

back on the House and went out.” , ^ ^ ^ 

The Speaker, Mr, 8yed Nattsher Ali, found it difBcult to . allow Mr. Huq to 
make a atatement before the budget discussion fixed for the day whs over. 

Sharp passage-st-arms between the Speaker, Mr. Fazlul Suq and other mem^ 
hers Of the Opposition followed. Mr. Kiran Sankar Boy, Leader of the Congress 
Party, declared that it was a “shameless mockery to continue with the budget 
diaoufision when people are dying for want of food." 

In the midst of noise and shonts ~Sir Natimuddin moved his budget demand. 
The Speaker held toat budget discussion shouid have precedence over everything, 
and after a prolonged disonsaion, the Opposition walked out of the Chamber. 

Mr. H. 8, Suhrawardy, in eonrae of his statement, dealt with problems rela¬ 
ting to "greater Oalouttat which was a wholly consuming centre. In this city, 
rice and other foodgrains were still being . distributed to more than 2 million people 
through the industrial organisatioDB, the Government of India and the Government 
of Bengal employees' shops, the public utility companies, the railways, the Ordnance 
factories, the A. B. P, organizations and a number of miscellaneous departments 
and organizations. About a lakh and 80 thousand maunds of riee per month were 
distributed through Government controlled shops and centres, i. e., an average of 
6,000 maunds a day. Food could be obtained in hotels, restaurants, and eating 
houses, BO that no one who bad some money need starve. Atta was being sold 
tbroueh Government controlled shops, through shops under the immediate control 
of mills and through the industrial organizatious—altogether 3,60,000 < maunds in 
the last month. A large number of relief kitchens and cheap canteena were in 
operation in Calcutta and some organizationa were even distributing rice free 
amongst the middle-class people. 

To eater for the residue of the people who did not fall among any of the 
above categories, Government were taking steps to put more rice, atta and bajra 
on the markets. Mr. Buhrawardy could state that there was no dearth of dal 
and kalai. The other day, the Miniater continued, he went to Jagu Bebu’s bazar and 
made enquiries and found that arrangementa bad been made to supply 100 shops 
with 4 maunds of rice per day per anop and similar arrangements nad been 
in some other markets. 

Ihe pmition, be added, was definitely improving, more and more stocks were 
being pljsced by Govt, at the disposal of.dealers who were prepared to play the 


game. The wheat supplies from other parts of India bad 'been satisfactory and 
ft was the first time in the existence of the Ministry that they had aubstantial 
Btocka which Government would place on the market, "There are plan to of other 
foodgraina, like dal and kalai in the market which are also food. We an also 
plaoing considerable amount of bajra. 1 could flood the market of Oaloutta with 
bajra,Mr. Buhrawardy said," and that we do not waut ehaukii to have eufficient 
ba]ra in their ’possession to adulterate the pure wheat products.” 

have been instructed not to allow consigners to takejtheir goods 

Jar 
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persons so as to secnn equitable diateibutTon.". . 

Frankly, Sir,' Mr, Buhrawardy declared, “the atepa which are in operation, 
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and the steps which we are tskiog and are about to take In odurse of a day or 
two will make the situation satisfactory, and there will be no outcry of lack of 
-foodgrains in Calcutta, except for political reason. But there is one thing that 
I should like to be well known that the distribution from the shops will ,not be on 
a wholesale scale, A person wanting a m'aund of rice all at once will find it 
difficult to secure it.” As regards moffusil. District Magistrates and Sub'dirisional 
Officers had been instructed to get foodgrains from whatever sources they could. 

Voices from the Opposition: From where 7 From the sky. Will they 
manufacture rice, or get it from the air? ' 

Mr. Suhrawardfy continued that it was to be clearly' understood, that there 
was no going back on the price control orders and they would be maintained and 
severer measures would be taken to enforce them. 

In conclusion, Mr. Suhrawardy eaid: "The amount of rice we have been 
allotted is very meagre compared to our requirements. Wheat and wheat products 
and bajra are being sent in larger and larger quantities. We must get accustomed 
to eating those substitute foods, and we shall not be able to satisfy any person 
who may claim that he must have his customary undiluted rice diet and in the 
quantities in which he used to get it, . 

Immediately, after Mr. Suhrawardy bad read out his statement,- he left the 
chamber. Just at that moment Mr. B. N. Bistuaa wanted to know from the Speaker 
if he could put a question to the Minister. 

The Speaker replied that he could not allow any discussion on the subject. 
The matter before the House was the oonsideration of the budget. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq said: I claim as a right of the Leader of the Opposition 
to place the point of view of the Opposition on the outrageously falsa statement 
made by the Minister. ^ -• 

Mr. Speaker : I have already said that this was not the opportanel moment. 
Yesterday there was a demand for a statement and that demand has been fulfilled 
'and the matter ends with that. There is before the House to-day a moat important 
matter, namely, the consideration of the budget. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq replied that be realised the point etreeeed ^ the Speaker. 
But at the same time the Speaker ehould also realise that Mr. Huq had a duty 
to himeelf and to the people of Bengal. 

Mr. Speaker-. Who is denying that7 But at the present moment I think 
your duty is to confine yourself to the subject .before the House. 

Mr. Santoah Kumar Baau : Are you, Mr. Speaker, denying . the leader of 
the Opposition his customary right to make a statement 7 

Mr. Speaker", I have not the least desire; it is far from me to deny to the 
Opposition a fair and reasonable opportunity of discussing or even an opportunity 
to the Leader of the Opposition to make a statement. Now it is desirable to re< 
member in this connection what had happened. If the Leader of the Opposition 
had been to me yesterday to make this demand, that would have been quite proper. 
He did not do jt. Still I allowed another leader of the Opposition of another 
group to make that statement , and I allowed even another group to make an 
addition to that statement in spite of the opposition of the Hon. Chief Minister. 
The Uon. Minister of Civil Supplies had made a atatement. Due to the impor¬ 
tance of the question of food problem, due to the fact that there was - a demand 
and also due to the fact that the statement made was about uaroity of rice 
I allowed'it. Otherwise, I would not have allowed it. After the’ Minister of (Svil 
Supplies has made his statement, 1 am sorry I cannot allow the Opposition to 
make any further statement. 

' Mr. Huq : I do not want to make a long statement. I want to put questions 
to the Minister. 

The Speaker : I know what it means. You will put certain questions about 
the statement in the nature of cross-examination. 

Mr. Huq : I will put to him questions regarding the statement which I do 
not accept as true. 

The Speaker : Order, Order. 

Mr. Huq I want, to put specific questions. It is not a question ‘1 have dons 
this, I have done that and I shall do this”. People are dying in thousands and 
1 want to know if this Government cannot stop what is going on. 

At this stage the Speaker called on Bir Nazimnddin to move the demand that 
stood in bia dame and Sir Nazimnddin got up when there were loud protests from 
the Opposition benches. 

' The Speaker : If appears to me that you are not In proper mood to-day. 
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Mr. Huq ; I •m Borry to aiiy^that we are not. We are in hungry mood, 
we are in eating mood. We want to eat up. 

The Speaker again asked Sir Naaimnddin to move ma motion. . 

Mr. Satanka Sanyal ; Please do not stand in the way of the statement be¬ 
ing made by the Leader of the Opposition. I Jiave in my pocket here a letter 
written by the secretary of the Muslim League of my dietnct. People* are dying 
there and everybody, 1 am eure. is receiving such letters. Oonsidenng the gravity 
of the situation the budget discussion is a mockery. Are you going to allow. 
Nero to fiddle while Borne is burning. If that is your order we of the Opposition 
will not yield. 

The Speaker asked Sir Nazimuddin to move his motion when there were 
again interruptions from the Opposition Benches. . 

When Sir Nazimuddin resumed bis seat the Speaker asked Dr. Nalinakthya 
Sanyal to move his out motion. 

Dr, Sanyal : In the present temper of the House, particularly when the Leader 
of the Opposition wants to inake a statement which every one will admit is . within 
bis right to make, it would be extremely unfair and impro{ier on my part to divert 
the attentiou of the House to any other matter which is much less important 
to day in relation to our food problem and I would beg of you to allow the Leader 
of tlie Opposition to make aJuU statement on hie question which is so desirable. 
If the Hon. Minister in charge has any sense of proportion he should rise to the 
ooeasion and agree to the proposal. 

The Speaker : Dr. Baynal, 1 called upon you to move your amendment and 
you have delivered a sermon. What 1 want to say is that without minimising 
the extreme importance of the problem, I think you will agree with me that the 
budget demands should be passed to day. If after the budget demande had been 
passed the Leader of the Oppoaition wants to make a statement I will allow that. 

( Cries from the Opposition : No, no, not after but now ). 

Dr. Sanyal: It is our privilege, we will not waive that. . 

The Speaker : Dr. Sanyal, I call upon you to move your motion. 

Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy : May I make a submission. I know—we on this 
side of the House all know—that Government by the foot work of ita followers 
can pasa this budget. They have got votes on their sides. But I feel, as I pointed 
out yesterday, that in view of the unsatisfactory character of the statement, it is 
no uae our taking part in the debate on the budget grants. As a matter of fact 
if Btatemeuts, ordinances and promises could have supplied food, then people would 
have died of overfeeding rather than starvation. I and the party which ' I have 
the honour to lead will take no part in the proceedings of to day. It is a shameful 
mockery for us to waste our time in continuing the debate.” 

The Shaker : I do not quite understand why this insistence that this etate* 
ment should come first and then budget. That is bufiling me. I have heard a 
whisper that after the budget demands are passed members of the Government 
Party will disappesr. That apprehension, I believe, may not be quite correct. I 
will appeal to you to see that this matter is gone through and then -there will be 
ample opportunities for the Opposition to make a statement. 

Dr. Syamapraaad Mookerjee said that the Speaker had allowed Mr. H. 8. 
Subrawardy to make a statement because it had something to do with the excep¬ 
tional circumstance now prevailing; but that statement was considered by the 
Oppoaition to be "utterly unsatisfactory." '•The constitutional point that we raise 
is that the Minister having made a statement it is the privilege of the Leader of 
the Opposition to put sny questions or to make a statement as he may consider 
necessary. It is not a question of favour that we ask from the House or your¬ 
self. This IB a valued right of the Leader of the Opposition, We want the Hon 
Minister to be here; we demand of him to listen to the point of view of the 
Opposition to be voiced through the Leader of the Opposition and if necessary 
the Minister to come up before the House and make a supplementary statement. 
There may be some technical difficulties but the situation in the province to day 
is 10 very aerioua that we feel that we should not add to the present atmosphere 
of continuing the budget diecuBeion on the general administration • 

ws should have replies from Government giving sn assurance with regard to sup^ 
plies and distribution of food grains particularly to the dving milKons of Bengal 
who are not in this fortunate city of Calcutta. ^ 

.V i*'* Speaker i It ia better that I should abdicate my position and go out of 
the office alUwether rather than to allow auch disorderly conduct in the House. 

I Hear, heat bom the European Benohea). I would ineiat on every member of 
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this House to help me in maintaiainK the order of the House, It may be that 
my ruling is absolutely srrong. It may be that I have not given proper facilities 
to the Opposition which they under the rules or by oonvenuona, are entitled to. 
But I think that if any democratic institution is to function I am entitled to 
the support and co-operation of every honourable member of the House ( Hear, 
hear from the European Benches) as otherwise it will be simply impossible to 
carry on the administration. It has been said that my conduct is school-masterly. 
Well, I have been in this House for a ><retty long time, and I know that some¬ 
times the conduct ,of the Speaker has got to be schoolmasterly. If there are 
boys and students, if there are pupils like honourable members who behave like 
naughty boys I have got to be schoolmisterly. It is far from me to be harsh, 
to any member. I know the dignity of the members of the House and my dig¬ 
nity is the dignity of the House. If the members of the House are forgetful of 
that position, I-think it is better for the Speaker to leave . the Chair. 1 want to ^ 
know if the Onposition ift prepared to support me in this House. 

]i{r. A, K. Fatlul Haq : I am extremely sorry to find that yon have lost 
your temper. You are one of those men about whom I have the highest regard 
and whom nothing can ruffle his temper. Now you have said your dignity is our 
dignity. Your dignity is the dignity of the House but permit me to point out 
that my dignity is the dignity of the people of Bengal ( Applauses from the 
Opposition Benches ). - 

‘.'I ask you not in a sprit of temper, to bring back to your mind the scene 
that was enacted by Hon. Mr. Suhrawardy. He made a statement good, bad or 
indifferent that is a different matter. But immediately after he made the statement, 
be put something into his mouth, turned his back and went out. I consider that 
to be an act of discourtesy to the House and to the Opposition and we took it 
very much to our hearts that such a thing could happen. You realise that it is 
not a question of the budget demands. I may tell yon that we look upon this 
budget as the most dishonest budget. We do not care two brass buttons whether 
this Dndget is passed or not. The Budget will be passed. People will die in millions but 
this House will pass the budget. It is not a parliamentary procedure but a colo¬ 
ssal humbug. We have nothing to do with it. We are most anxious about the 
food problem. There is the District Magistrate sitting in the gallery. Let him 
come out and say whether he is getting foodgrains for the people. It is uot a 
question of passing the bndget. If you would hive allowed us to speak, we would 
have economised time and after having concentrated on one or two motions we 
would have passed the budget without division. Even now we are willing to pass 
the budget without division if the Government give ue an undertaking that it 
would procure and give food to the starving millions of Bengal (Hear. Hear from 
the Opposition benouee). Mere words and mere promisee would not do. The Minis¬ 
ter had said that the District Magistrates have been given instructions to unearth the 
foodgrains and I find that the District Magistrate of a very important district sitting 
in the gallery, let him say if be can really find food, let him come out and make 
a statement. 

The Speaker: Order, Order. It is not in order to refer to the gallery. 

Mr. Huq : So far as we are concerned we submit that we do not want to take 
any part in this discueaion of the budget. 

. The Opposition members then withdrew from the House led by Mr. Huq. 

The Houee wae then adjourned for 20 minutes, and when the House re¬ 
assembled the Speaker regretted the absence of the Oppoeitioo and after calling 
out the members in whose names the cut motions stood which were not moved, put 
the original demand of Sir Nazimuddin that a sum of Re. 1,30.83,000 be^ granted 
for expenditure under the head—General Adminietration. The House sanctioned the 
demand, and passed the grant. 

Food ORtsia—O harobb Agaikst Ibpabakis i 

S3rd. SEPTEMBER Dr. Nalinakaka Sanyal moved a cut motion to-day and 
spoke on the “impropriety and abuses in the appointment of Messrs. M. M. Ispahan! 
Ltd. SB the sole Agent of the Bengal Government for the purchase of foodgrains for 
some time and the j>ayment of large sums of money to that firm without proper 
scrutiny of their purchases and deliveries and the prices.” Dr. Sanyal said that 
he had no quarrels with the Ispahanis. He alleged that at the time when Ispa- 
hanis were appointed the purchasing agent, no contract was made, and an agree¬ 
ment was drawn up only a week ago. In the absence of any agreement,, erorea 
of rupee were given to the firm by violating the oaaona of publio finances, and 
the total amount of such advances was neany 5 orores. Dr. Sanyal ooulil discover 
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thtt leu than 3 ororea worth of foodgraina had been delivered to the Government 
aaenta.—Meeere. Miraa AH Akbar. About 2 eroree worth of rice was purchased 
in Bengal itself and only 3 crores worth of foodgrains .from other provinces. It is 
not nnaeratood why the Bengal Government allowed the prices of rice to be forced 
np by such purchases. When prices had a tendency to go down lapahanis par* 
obased rice at any price and thus again forced it up. Di\ Sanyal hod reports from 
a responsible officer of Government who went to Bihar to facilitate the transport 
of rice purchased by the Ispahania that he discovered that the lapahanis were sell* 
ing rice to the Bengal Government at a price much higher than their cost price. 
Certain steps were taken by the 0. P. Government because the merchants there 
alleged that huge profits were being made by purchasing the rice at a lower price 
from them and selling the rice at higher price in Bengal. Dr Banyal also alleged 
that during the last food drive the godowne of a certain agent were left out of 
inspection by ordinary officers, and special officers were appointed to take the 
stocks. Evea then one of the special officers who conducted the stock taking complained 
that the etook were much larger than what were declared by Mirza Ali Akbai. Dr. 
Banyal added that that officer was an I. O. B. officer who brought the matter io . the' 
notice of the police and the later sealed the godowns. Then again peremptory ordera 
ware issued under instruction from "H. U.’* prohibiting the stock taking by that 
officer. .. ' 

Hr. Buhrawardy i I know nothing about it. 

Mr. Abdul Rahman Siddiqi replied that the allegations against the Ispahania 
were baseless, and malicious, and contradicted every piece of allegation made by 
Dr. Bsnyal. Mr. Siddiqi said that it was because the iepahanis were Moslems that 
such allegations had been made. Every other provincial Government had 
appointed sole agents, and they were a commercial firm of great repute aud 'there 
was no necessity for them to make money in the way complained about. Mr.' 
Siddiqi also pointed out that the agents of lapahanis were not singled out by tha 
0. P. Government for stopping export of rice purchased ou behalf of their reBpeo-> 
tivs Governmeuts. but all other agents were also served with similar orders. 

Dr. Santoah Kumar Bagu said that he was speaking in the debate because it had 
been said over and over again that the old Ministry were responsible for the present 
situation. But they would find that there was a trio in the politics of Bengal; they 
were Buhrawardy, lepahani and Siddiqi. Buhrawardy and lepahani- had been always 
In the forefront and Siddiui forming the tailhead. Mr. Baeu said that he would 
like to state the reaeonB wny he did not resign previously. It ^ was his (Mrl 
Bssu's) party which asked him not to resign, Mr. Barada Prassnna Pain, who 
was now adorning the Treasury Bench, wrote to Mr. Baen from Behrampore on 
28th November, 1942, to the following effect; Bengal will never forgive you if 
you resign now. Bengal will never forgive you if you come out and hand her 
over to the Buhrawardy gang." People, Mr. Baeu added, might change their opinion 
when they lolued the ranks of ''gangsters" themselves. 

Dr. Shymawaaad Mukherjeg said that charges against the firm had been 
openly made and there should be an enquiry into it. The other day he enquired 
of the Minietry to give certain informations and although five days has paesed 
t'lose informations were stilt not before the House. For the reputation or the 
Government and also of the firm there should be an open enquiry by a tribunal 
which might command the oonfidence of the people of the province. They had 
received reports from all parte of Bengal, from Hindus aud Muelime, stating that 
their families were etarving and no riee was available. The question of questions 
was how could the Price Contol Order be promulgated without making adequate 
and proper arrangements for supply. That was the specific charge against the 
Government of Bengal. For this alone the Government of Bengal had forfeited 
the confidence of the people. Proceeding, Dr. Mukherjee enquired of what was 
going to be done in respect of the Amau orop (voice: Agents were already makinir 
advanoee). If the Government bad no scheme of organlealion before December 
If they were not going to set up an organisation now, then the whole of tha 
province would be thrown to really bottomless pit. 



could not De allowed to continue. 

> Bir tfaaimuddin, replying to the debate, said that the lent 

ipsaksi (Di. Sbyamapmsad Mookheriee) had given a olua to the teal propaeanda' 
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that was being carried on in the province by the Opposition.. (Oiiee of - N<v No 
from the opposition benches). (A voice from the opposition benches; what are ; yon 
doing to prevent death and starvation f ). . 

Sir Nazimuddin said that the firm of Ispahanii were being grounded down 
merely becausi that was a means of attack on the Government itself. The real', 
object was to utilise the situation for the purpose of attacking the Government. 
Ispahanis were the handy target for an attack on the Government of Bengal. He. 
took full responsibility also for the appointment of Ispahanis as the sole agent of 
the Government of Bengal. That was done after consultation with the Regional 
Commissioner and His Excellency the Governor of Bengal. He could not say—let 
the members deny if they could—that the propaganda had been so sncoesaful that 
even the highest in the land had been subjected to it. 

Dr. Sanyal : Who is the highest in the land f 

Sir Nazimuddin : And the whole thing can be seen by this that even it had- 
been said that the whole illness of the Governor of Bengal was not coneot. Could' 
that be denied ? Could it be denied that all this was propaganda ? 

Dr. Moohharjee said that the Hon. Chief Minister bad stated that there had 
been insinuations that the highest in the land. His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal, was somehow implicated in connection with the contract being given to. 
lepahanis and he had also stated that it was rumoured that Bir John Herbert had 
faked illness. Up till now such reposts had not appeared in newspapers. Would 
this statement of the Hon. Chief Minister be allowed to be published in tlw 
newspapers ? 

The Spealcer replied “Why not ?” 

Bir Nazimuddin remarked that when he said “propaganda”! he meant *'propa>' 
ganda”. 

J)i. Mookherjeei Even the death of people is propaganda? 

Bir Nazimuddin continued that they realised at the time of appointing Ispafaa* 
nis that various allegations would be levelled against the Ministry! but the Ministry 
were advised by responsible persons that if they wanted rice to come into Bengal 
the responsibility must be taken, It should be remembered in this connexion that 
at that time there was atock of rice which waa sufficient only for two days for 
Calcutta. Sir Nazimuddin said that at that time the Bengal Government waa pre> 
pared to purchase rice at any price, and if the Ispahanis had any desire to make 
profits they could have easily earned Bs. 35 lakhs by selling rice to the Bengal 
Government at Bs. 30 or more which was the market price then. 

Moreover, Bir Nazimuddin continued, not a single instance had been cited by 
the Oppoaition where Ispahanis bad purchased rice at a lower piica and sold* it to 
Government at a higher price; 

Dr. Banyal: Bihar. s 

Bir Nazimuddin retorted that times and times again offers had been made to 
inspect the books of accounts of Ispahanis, But they could not do that. 

The Home Minister referred to the price control orders and said that instead of 
trying to co-operate with the Government in seeing that control was rigidly followed^ 
in eeeing that controlled price was maintained iu tjto markets, the Opposition had 
taken up an attitude which encouraged Che traders to hold on their stocks. (Bhonts 
of protests from the Opposition were heard). Dwelling on - the oritioiem that it 
was not proper to enforce control order without ensuring supplies, Bir Nazimuddin 
said that if there was supply, the question of controlling prices would not >have 
arisen ; the normal economio law of supply and demand would have funetioned. 
Because there was deficit, there was the need for oontrolUng prices. 

”We knew”, Sir Nazimuddin continued, “that wo were taking a grave risk by 
trying to control price of rice.. We knew Chat there was likelihood of ' rice disa* 
ppearing from the market. By the Grace of God, however, we have not bad the 
thing which might have happened”. (Ories of oh, oh, from the Opposition). -• 

Actually, the Chief Minister Said, Dr. Mooke]^ee had read out lettera ^ from 8 
or 9 districts...... 

Dr. Mookerjee : Here is the file. I can read out the rest if yon like to hear. 

Sir Nazimuddin : But in the rest of Bengal, in the major part of Bengi rice la 
being sold at controlled price though not in the quantities you wished to have; 
but 5 eeera, 2 seers or 1 seer you cau get. 

Voices from the Opposition: We do not want to listen. It is no me to 
waste time in heariug such a speech. 

Bir Nazimuddin : Yon can go to Gsloutta, Howrah, Bogrs.(Shonta from 

the Opposition drowned his voice). ; . • . . r 
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• Bir Nanmuddin : I Am 
Dr. Banyal : There is 


naming the' dislrlots where you can get it...... 

no nee for his speech. Let the question be put to 


Sir : Every possible step is being taken and Government are 

doing everything humanly possible to meet the eituationi . . -o 

®The out motion of Dr. Banyal was then put to vote and lost by 116 to TC 
votes. The other out motions were also lost, and the main grant was passed. Ihe 
House then adjourned. 


Conduct of Cbief Justjob Obitioisbd , 

24 th. SEPTEMBER Hon. Mr. Barado Prosonno Bam moved that a sum of 
Rs. 4813 000 be grant^ for expenditure under the head—Irrigation. Mr. Adwaitya 
Kumar Uaii by a out motion disoussed the failure of the Government to maintain 
the Damodar Embankment. Dr. NalinafcsApo Banyaf by a cut motwn disousaed 
the failure of the Government to prevent the havoo created through the recent 
flood of the Damodar. Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee by a out motion r«»cd a 
disonsaion about the policy underlying the demand and the failure of the 
Government to formulate or execute welLooneidered policy. Replying to the 
debate, the JRmisfw aaid that the natural calamity like flood in the Damodar was 
not preventable. The Committee appointed had been apecifioally requested to submit 
(heir report covering all the points suggested^ by the epeakers. The latest report 
that he bad received waa to the effect that the nver was ahowing the tendency to 
flow through the old conrae and the breach was closing. Defending the policy of 
the present Government Mr. Pain said that as the war progressed, Aey would 
requW more agrioulturai produce and neceseaiily there was the need for more 
cultivation and more inigatioo achemee being put into operation. It was mostly 
earth work that waa required to be done.' They had the 'sympathy of the India 
Government and expected ■ubetaotial grant from the Central Government, The Govern¬ 
ment of India had also promised to release the provincial officers to put the 
■chemee into operation. The out motions were put to vote and lost without division. 
The original motion was then carried by the House. . 

The House also sanctioned the sum of Rs. 1,06,16,000 demanded by Mr. Fain 
for expenditure under the head—civil works, a sum of Rs, 17,83,000 demanded by. 
Mr. Bahabuddin for expenditure under the head—Induetries ; and a sum of Rs. 
12,25,000 demanded by Mr. Premhari Barma under the head—Industries (Cinchona). 

The demand for grant of Re. 75,12,000 under head "Adminietration of Juetice” 
moved by the Hon. Nawah ifuaharuff Hoagain wae passed. Dr. Nalinakaha Banyal 
sought to move a cut motion to raise a discuBBion about “the conduct of Bir Harold 
Darbyahira who holda the office of toe Cbief Justice of toe Calcutta High Court in 
so far aa he indulged in certain observationa regarding Mr, A. K, Faziul Huq, 
toe ex.premier and Mr Byed Badruddoja, toe Mayor of Calcutta, not at all required 
Id toe discharge of hie dutiee. Dr. Banyal contended that toe Government of India 
Act clearly contemplated oritioieme by toe public and also by the legielature of 
even the conduct of a person occupying the highest position in the iudiciary in the 
land if that person did somethiigi which did not seemingly and apparently came 
within toe function and duty of his office. The wording of eection 86 of the 
Government of India Act prohibited diecueeioD in toe legislature on the conduct in 
toe discharge of hie dutiee of any judge of a High Court or the Federal Court, 
The question therefoie which arose in determining whether his cut motion was in 
order or not wae a queetion of fact, namely,. whether in^ this particular case the 
observation! made by the Judge concerned really arose in course of the discharge 
of his judicial duty. This question bad to be approached from different anglM. 
The ordinary citiuna outside, the public and the Ptesa bad the right to eriticise 
and examine jui^mente delivered by courts. Bo lone aa the cases remained aub- 

t udlce toey coola not diionsa them because that woula be Infringing the rules and 
awe regarding oontompt of court. But after judgmente were delivered, the public 
had toe right to oritioiee them. It was never contemplated that the members would 
have privileges much leas than posses^ by toe public outside, 

^a Speaker, Mr. Nauahar Alt in giving hie ruling said : "The motion seeks 
to disottss toe conduct Bir Harold , Derbyshire who holds the office of Chief 
Therefore^ bis conduct is the conduct of the Chief Justice of Calcutta 
High Court in so far as he indulged—I must etreas upon the word ‘indulge’—in 
oarwn o^rvattons regarding* Mr. A. E. Faziul Huq and [so on. But Dr. Banyal 
.a™* of Bir Harold Derbyshire was out of the miechief of 

section 10 ; and ha wanted to prove that it wae peoeseary in the dieobarge of 
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hiB duties as the Ohief'.Juetiae of the Oalentte High Oourt. 1 sm eorry I bannot 
allow a motion of tbia nature. Because, if 1 allow the result would be that 
every member will come forward and say that this part of a particular judgment 
was not nmesBuy in the discharge of his duty as a judge. 1 regret that such an 
interpretation is not permissible under section 86 of the Act, and therefore I 
regretfully disallow the second part of this motion,” The Speaker however added 
that it was open, in hie opinion, to every member of this House to discuss judg« 
meats once pronounced, the merits, the procedure having relation to that judgment 
except casting reflection upon any judge: * 

Mr. POLLABD’S Oabb ‘ ■ 

Dr. Nalinahaha Sanyal then moved a cut motion to discuss the situation 
created “through the setting aside of the oonviction of Mr. B. C. Pollard, Buperin* 
tendent of Police, Murshidabad, on a charge of assaulting one lawyer at Berhampore 
and through the issuing of orders for the re-trial of the accused in what is known 
as the Jiaganj rice-looting case.” Dr. Sanyal alleged that the entire public opinion ' 
in the district was against this officer. This officer, he alleged, did what he liked, 
and did not care even the district magistrates or aub-divieionat officers. The situa¬ 
tion bad deteriorated eo much that every decent, man in the district was under 
constant fear. • ‘ 

' Mr. Atul Chandra Sen moved another cut motion to raise "a discussion about 
the recent pronouncement by Sir Oharlea Harold Derbyshire, Chief Justice, Calcutta 
High Court, about Mr. A. K. Fazlnl Huq, ex-Chlef Minister, Bengal, in conneclion 
wiln what is known as the Jiaganj Bice-Looting Oasa.” Mr. Sen said that the observa¬ 
tions made by the Chief Justice were uncalled for. The offence of Mr. Faalul Huq 
was that he wrote certain letters to the district magistrate in which ha asked the 
trial magistrate not to be influenced by the brow-beating of the police. Mr. Huq 
wae not on trial; he had no opportunity to defend, himself. Yet the stricturea 
were passed against him. Mr. Syed Badruddoja said ^ that Mr. Huq wrote those 
letters since Mr. Huq had information in his possession from reliable quarters that 
attempts were being made “to pile up evidence.” Instead of trying to interfere 
with-the administration of -justice, Mr. Huq tried to maintain the ilow of justice. 
Mr: Abdvr Rahman Siddiqi said that there was nothing wrong in Mr. Huq’s 
writing letters to the district magistrate. But that must be done in bis capacity as 
the Chief Minister and not in bis personal capacity as he had done, in the present . 
circumstances. That was a bad administration and give rise to suspicion. Hon. 
Nawab Afusharuff Hoasain said that he did not find what fault could be found 
with the High Court judgment. The judgment simply said that if the officer bad 
committed an offence he must be prosecuted after sanction had been obtained from 
the Government of Bengal. The cut motions when put to vote, were all Iqpt an4 
the entire grant was passed, < 
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25th. SEPTEMBERHon. Mr. Tamiauddin lOtan, Minister for Education,' 
moved for a sum of Bs. 1,67,56,000 for grant under head “Education-General.” 

- Bai' Harendra Nath Chaudhari moved a hut motion to raise a diaonseioif 
about the failure of Government to provide for suffioient aid to non-Govemment 
Secondary Schools to enable them to grant dearness allowsnoe to their teachers. 
Mr, Bai Choudhury pointed out the very diatreaeing situation in which the 
teachers of the province were placed owing to the oigh price of rice and other 
commodities. TheTast Ministry of Mr. Huq did something to give them relief 
and apent about a lakh and 75 thoueand for alleviating their distress. But there 
was no provision in the present budget to that purpose. - - ‘ 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee urged Governmeut to go to the ald of tiio 
teacher iu nou-Government institutions of the province. Reports were coming to 
him about the miserable plight of teachers which were indeed hesrt-rending. Be 
feared that unless some Immediate arrangements were made, tbs tssohera as a 
class would go into oblivion and with them would also go into oblivion the entlrr 
eduostional system of the province. A principle was adopted by the last Minister 
to give some temporal relief to the teachers in non-Oovernment schools and 
colleges. At least Government could give tbeee teachers a lump sum in aid. It 
might be that a few lakhs more would be epent t but when Bengal oonld afford 
to have a deficit budget to the extent of ?-l/i crores, this snm could easily - be 
provided. Dr. Mookerjee also pointed out the extreme diffionito thestndeate residing 
m hostels were experiencing in getting rice. It was absofntely necessary, ■ Dr, 
Mookerjee said, that Government arranged to supply riot to these bostds. 
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Ur W. C. Wordsworth wholeheartedly Hsoolated with the auggastiona made 
bf theorarioua apeakera. He did not blame the present (^vernment or other, 
Gowrnment for toe disIreaaLng condition of the 
fault of orery Government of thia province. Teachera were oo™' 

Perhapa. it waa eonaider^ that beoauae they were doing valuable puWic work it 

would be Improper to ooneider their ease. , ' « ’ *-i_ 

Mr. JP, Bannerji also moved a cut motion about Government a failure to 
provide for adequate relief to the teachera of non-Qovernment inatitutaona. Mn 
Radha Nath Baa by a out motion attacked Government for the lack of a^ 
policy to educate the people belonging to the scheduled caetea of cengal. iia 
pointed out that although there were three Miniatera and a few parliamentary 
aecretariea there waa nothing In the budget which showed that they were going to . 
Improve the condition of education among the scheduled caates. Maulyi jans 
Ahnud Mia also moved a cut motion for the fnilnre of Government to inteoduee 
Primary location Act in Malda which waa moat backward educationally in Bengal. 

Beplyin^ Mr. Tamizuddin Khan said that it wee admitted that the condition 
of teachers was very aerious. Ho formed a comprehensive scheme to mve relief to 
teasers. He placed his scheme before the 'Government aa a whole with the 
hope that something should be dona for theae tottering inatitutiooa and starving 
teachers. “It was round," he paid, “that it waa not posaible to do anything - for 
this deserving people. I think it will be admitted that the question of aavin^g the 

S eneral mass of people from starvation is far more important than that or helping 
aeae d'latreaa^ Uaohera. Therefore, whatever money waa available, it was decided,, 
must be spent towards the general relief of the starving people. The only part 
of my scheme that waa accepted was to give dearneaa allowance to teachers of 
primary aoboola nnder district school boaraa.” Dealing further with this question 
toe Minister said that Government had controlled the price of rice and Government 
expect^ that price would come down soon. That wonld be giving relief not only 
to the teachers but to the people aa a whole. “The situation”, be said, “haa 
Improved to a very great extent, and even teachers are getting rice at much lower 
price than they previously used to get. In Faridpnr rationing has been introduced, 
and teachera of secondary and primary aehoola are getting rice at '"controlled price 
from Government shops.'* 

Ihe out motion of Mr. Bal Obaudhury was put to vote and lost by 110 to 
' 73 Totea. The other out motions were also lost, and the grant waa passed. 

Hon. Ehau Bahadur Baiyed Muazzamuddin Boasain moved that a sum' of 
Rs. 1,33,23.000 be granted for expenditure nnder the head “Agriculture.” 

Mr. G. Morgan moved a out motion to draw the attention of Government to 
toe dangerous seed position not only for the coming winter season but the position 
which was looming in front of them aa regarda the 1944 Aua and Am an paddy 
osopa. To give a specific instance of the present hopeless situation, he cited an 
Instance which occurred at Baisbahi. An application was made to the district 
agrioaHutai officer at Bilmaria who replied that he had been- unable to buy any 
*obaitell' aeeda. The agrioultutal officer at Berhamppre said that they bad no 
aeeds for ditpoaal. Thia means that large areas would remain fallow or at best he 
sown with Inferior seed. The same lack of foresight affected Bbadol sowing when 
cultivators in Murshidabad were obliged to aow vast arena of good paday land' 
with inferior crops. If this ia happening in Raishahi, Hadia and Murshidabad, it 
Buiely must be happening in other districts in Bengal. If the 1943 crops ahowed^ 
no surplus and people air over Bengal were starving, then how could the Government - 
expect to get the paddy and other seeds sufficient to sow over 26 million acres 
next year ? And if the quuitity required,—150 lakhs of mannds of paddy,—was 
noti procurable from the 1943 crops at harvest time, how would the province fare 
as regards the 1944 'aas* ana 'aman’ paddy and foodgruns sowings 7 “Are we' 
faced with complete starvation a year hence r”, said Mr. Morgan. He urg^ 
Government to purchase aus paddy seed now for next season’s sowings, and 
advertise the price they would give for really sound seed. . 

Baplying. the Minister said that Government could not be expected to supply - 
seed for the whole of Bengal. Thia would mean an expenditure which Government 
could not undertake. Government were supplying seeds in the areas where they 
were shsolutelyrequired. Ha bad taken up the teorgeDisatioii of the Agriculture 
pmrtment. The preaaure on land was very heavy, and the number of landiesa 
labouten waa also iooresaing. Government was under oorrespondence with the 
eppix^ate authority for the promulgation of an Ordinance whereby all lands which 
would not bp cultivated by toe landloida would be cultivated by ^ Government. 
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' Mr, Morgan Wanted to withdraw hie cat motion i Leave was however given by 
the House by a majority of 110 to 75 for withdrawal of the cut motion. The 
remaining 47 items of budget were then placed before the Houee without discussioo. 
einoe time was up, aud were passed. The House then adjourned till the 27tb. 

; ' Dbbatb OS TBB Food Situation 

' 27th.' SEPTEMBER The adjourned debate On the food situation commenced 
to-day. Dr. Nalinakaha Sanyal’a nsotution obancterieed < the statement of tba 
Food Minister as extremely disappointing and nnsatiefactory, particularly in so* 
far as it did not envisage Government intention . to undertake' as yet the main* 
teasnee of food supply for the entire population, especially the rural population 
and the middle olaes, ani in so far as there was the absence of any .comprehensive' 
icheme'for equitable distribution. Dr. Banyal urged that big centres like Calcutta 
and suburbs, places of military quarters or aerodrome construction etot should be 
isolated from the rest of Bengal with arrangements for food supply to such areas' 
from outside Bengid, and leaving the rural areas with the crop for their consumption. 
He also urged the abandonment of the scheme of 'aman' paddy and rice by 
outsiders in various districts, and passed for an immediate reorganisation of the 
village food committees and setting up of unionr< and village relief committees' 
representatives of all sections and organisations. ^ 

Mr. /. JR, Walker aaid that the position was bad enough in Calcutta but they> 
had reason to believe that the position was even worse in areas- outside Calcutta, 
for example, in certain areas in East Bengal and iO' the Contsi and Tamluk sub¬ 
divisions of Midnapur. Figures of mortality from starvation in Calcutta had been^ 
published but there were no complete official' figures regarding deaths in> other 
areas. That should be done in order that the facts might be known. They felt 
strongly on the point that the Government had not collected the destitutes in Cal¬ 
cutta and removed them to camps prior to repatriating them to their own ' villagesj 
They demanded that Government took vigorous' action immediately in removing 
the destitutes. He contradicted the suggestion' in Delhi circlea-that the situation' 
had been over-dramatised. Be held the view that the; Government of India must 
assume the responsibility for seeing that there was an equitable distribution of ricei 
and other foodgrains as between the provinces. .They should like .to be' assured, 
that food supplies as they came to Bengal were suppled speedily to mofussil places. 
In normal circumstances they would have agreed but it waa certainly not desirable 
that one firm should be appointed as the sole Government agents, and they nmsted 
that Government had that point in view in regard to their 'aman'- crop policy. The 
criticism against the firm m Ispahanis he considered to be unfair and was inspired-, 
by political motives. 

. Mr. il/iuA:un da Behan' ^uflicAi said that the food situation was nndoubtedly a 
serious one and for its solution determined action was urgently required, 'inera 
was hardly any room to raise any acrimonioua. diacussion over the unfortunate, 
situations.. Everybody bad to admit that the present Miuiatry were trying their, 
very best to^ meet the situation. . * 

Dr. Sanaulla said that although he had moved from pillar to poet and from' 
post to pillar he had not yet been able to secure rice for relief purpose in Ohitta*' 
gong where at the present moment rice was not available. The piesent Ministry 
were supposed to be haukering for the co-merstion of the Oppositioa but when' 
the speaker approached the iUian Bahadur Jalaluddin Ahmad he waa politely tolch 
that ne could not agree to be associated with their non-official relief work. . 

Mr. dnandtfaf Poddar maintained that Mr. Buhrawardy conid not explain- 
away the gap in the Punjab price of Alto at Re, 10-8 and the Bengal price at Kst 
17-6 aud wondered why the exorbitant mtiliDg charge at the rate of Bs. 8 pec 
maund waa allowed. / 

Mr. iSamsuddtn Ahmad did not know on whose advice the district of Nsdia 
had been declared a. lurplus diatriot He enquired of the sgricultuiists of bis 
constitnenoy as to why they were selling their stocks of rice when they knew that 
they could not be in a posiiion to meet their own family demands. They in reply 
tola him that they sold their stocks as otherwise they ware apprehensive that the. 
Government would seise their stocks and oonfisoate the same. That was the type 
of propaganda that was being adopted to make the peasanta part with stocks that 
were required for their family oonsumptian. 

' Mr. A. S'. Faelul Huq, leader of the Opposition, said that it was no use 
putting forward charges and counter-statements. Let them take their stand on 
solid ncta, Bengal was in the grip of famine; not only there waa scarcity, bat 
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J dtaaniMared from the provinoa. A member had alleged that rice 

JSSlowS KratTs 80™ But Mr.Huqwas of the opiaiOQ that 

thfk (meattoQ did not ariee, einoa rice wee unavailable the coat of it did not matter. 

die poaition in Bengal to-day. Wat that the legacy hia Government left 
the oresenFllinietry ? Jdr. Hnq’a Government left office towards Ae end of 
March ?943 when rice waa tolling between 15 a^ 20/- per *5*““*** 

Minittrv took office on April 24. Aa toon at Mr. * Suhrawardy took ^ charge, he 
went Into toe filet and made all aorta of enqumea.. After having carefully aurveyed 

toe fo^ poaition in the province, Mr. Suhrawardy laaued atatementa aaaerting 4hat 
(DC loou ymuv .— -that timo- WBB pufoly 


there waa no ahortage of rice, and the price prevailing 
tpeottlative and bore no relation whataoever to the true atock poaition > in the pro- 
vmoe at a whole. According to Mr. Suhrawardy’t own admiaamn, there hrf bwn 
bumper 'boro* crop, there waa last yw’s carw over, and the G®T8jn“6nt of* Indm 
were tending foocferaint which would meet Bengal’a needa to the full. (Orioa from 
toe Opposition benehea: Ganja, ganja). By a ditpaaBionate reading of the atate- 
mento laeued by the Miniater for Civil Buppliea, Mr, Hnq oonttnu^, it would^ be 
evident that he came to the oonoluaion that there waa no ehortge but that there 
waa difficulty in the diatribution. Not a aingle word was then aaii about the 
“tremendouB deficiency’' left to him (Mr. Suhrawardy^ by hia predecMBor. _ When 
Mr. Huq waa in office, Mr. Walker condemned hie Government for the high price 
of rice which waa only Ba. IS to 20. What now wae their atand when the price 
went up to Be. 80 - in Dacca ? •' ' ‘ i 

Ihere waa an interruption from Mt,'Aidur Sahman Stddiqt which could not 
be hoard from the preae box, • ‘ » ■ > '* . ^ ^ 

Mr. Huq waa heard aaving: You take all the money from Bengal, but let 
me allow to aay a few woraa. i...; . ^ 

Thera waa a eyatem of Hindu philoaophy, which pethapa waa not known to 
toe European membera of the Houae, according to which everything in- thia world 
waa notoiDg but illueion ( Maya). ‘You eee a picture before yon; but you can¬ 
not aay it la a picture^ it may be a rope or something elae—it ia purely illusion; 
So, there ia no rice in Bengal; but that ia not correct, rice ia there hut it ia- illu-' 
aion. The price ia Ba. 80/-per maund; that ia nothing—why-don't you- take it to 
be Ba. 4/-, for everything it illuaion 1 The famine is purely speculative^- What non- 
aenaet Beople are dying—that ia also illusion—for the people are not‘ dying, but 
they are reborn." According to non-officiala people were dying of starvation; no, 
that was not correct, for according to Government people were dying not becauee 
of etarvation, but because of exposure and cold. 'T aay all thia ie propaganda.'^ 
toe Minister exclaims, ‘‘there is no diatress in the country." The position^ there¬ 
fore, was, Mr. Euq continued, so far as the scarcity waa concerned, it was not the . 
legacy of the past Government. Aa r^ards high price of rice^ that was also not 
the legacy left by the previoua Minietry. • . 

It bad been said that the firm of Ispahania had done a great> service to the 
country by undertaking the lole purohasing agency of the' Government of Bengal. 
Mr. Huq knew the oiroumatancea under which the firm was giveu the task. When the 
denial policy wai decided upon, the Governor of Bengali Sir John Herbert asked 
toe Joint Seorelaiy to arranra for toe removal of rice from coastal areas.. The Joint 
Secretary to the Oommeroe Department made certain - telephonic- enquiriea from 
(our or nve firms asking them if they could undertake the job. He then reported 
to Bir John that no firm waa agreeable to undertake toe task, and then it waa 
stated toere was no other firm with agencies all over Bengal who waa willing to 
remove toe aurplua rice from the coastal diatriete. In the circumatancea, Mr. Huq 
waa told, there was no other alternative but to give the job to the lepahanie. Mr. 
Huq aaia that hia Ministry waa not asked in the matter, subsequently they - lodged 
strong protests against it. Mr. Huq’s obieoUon was not to the appointment of 
the firm of the Ispahenis. Hia objection waa to the manner in which toe agents 
of lapahania had been allowed to go about in the mofuesil disturbing the economic 
condition of the people, purohasing rice and ereating paoio. "We demand," Mr. 
Huq said, "a thorough public inquiry.*' Mr. Huq went to Khulna and waa told 
that toe agents with permits of Government were telling toe people ■ that they 
could not Bcll rice to anybody but to them. They purchased noe at Bs. 3/. 
or 4/- per maund and sold it to Government account at Bs. 90/- per maund. He' 
bad alio rsceived auoh atorlea from other places. Mr. Huq alao alleged that rice 
waa requisitioned, but no compensation waa paid for the requiaitioned rice. Was 
that justice, wu toie the way to protect the rights and liberty of the people 1' Waa 
it not criminal T ^'he European group profesiM that they -supported the Ministry 
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became it was hoautly attempting to aolre the problem.. If they were aincere in 
their piofeaeion, the European group ahould support the demand of the Opposition 
for an inquiry into these aliegations. If there was an inquiry, Mr. Huq declared, 
the European group would find what dirty thinge had been and were being done 
in the name of justice ? What, after ail, was wrong in an enquiry f It was ad* 
mitted that crores of rupees had been given to the Ispahanie. This was public 
money, and public had the right to know how the money had been spent, Al! 
public organizations, even organizations for relief work, published their accounts 
to satisfy the people. The Ispahanie had been given money out of public Exchequer, 
and various allegations had been made against the firm. In the oircamstauaes, why 
they fear an inquiry—for, aoi inquiry would give them the opportunity to clear the 
firm of the charges levelled against it. Mr. Suhrawardy had issued an appeal for 
cO'Operation. ‘it must be understood,” Mr. Huq said, “that confidence 
breathes confidence, and co-operation breathes co-operation. A Govefnment which 
is not merely a sectional Oovernment| but vhioh carries on its Government ouly 
to favour a few of their friends and relations do not deserve any oo-operation.” 
Mr. Huq alleged that even some members of the Opposition were approached by 
Government party wih offsre to induce them to go over to the Ministecialist party. 
That was the kind of Government they had in Bengal to-day. 'T hope my friends 
of the European Group,” Mr. Huq concluded, "will excuse me if 1 refer iu this 
conuexion to the fact that this Ministry which during the past six months has been 
able to bring the province to such a pass is getting unstintra support not merely 
from my friends opposite but from the European group: for the support given to 
this Ministry by the European group and my friends opposite come from the same 
psychological source, aithough the approaches may be slightly differaut. The Euro* 
pean group supports this Ministry because it was their Foundling, and they know 
that this ministry is so very amenable to their advice that they would be ili*adviaed 
to throw this Ministry out of office. They are acting under the apprehension thst 
once the Ministry goes out of office it ie not known what catsstrophe may be* 
fall them. The position of my friends of the European group was that it is better 
to have ^e devil we know than the devil we do not know. My friends opposite 
( referring to the Ministerial party) are supporting this^ Ministry, because they 
nave placed all their hopes for future in this Ministry ; it is through this Ministry 
that tney have amassed fabulous wealth which will last for generations to come.” 

Hon. Mr. H^8. Suhrawardp, replying to the debate,- said that he refused to 
tie agitated by the taunts of members'of the Opposition from whom not a single 
constructive aaggestion had come. Dr. Bhyamaprosad Mookerjee's speech was, 
political etuflt. 

Dr. Mookerjee ; Give the people food and stop this etunt. 

It did not matter what be said formerly, said Mr. Subrawardy, Wbat mattered 
really was that on the assumption of offies be took all possible steps to persuade the 
Government that there was shortage of rice in Bengal and that they must come to the 
assistance of the province. It had been stated that no adequate stepa had been taken to 
send BuppUea to tne deficit areas. But the real fact was that for five months these deficit 
areas were being supplied by tl^e Government He made it quite clear that no rice 
was taken away from deficit areas. As soon as he heard that the situstion in 
Midnapur had deteriorated be had sanctioned to double the amount of rice that 
lent to that place. 

S ing to the second charge of Dr. Mookenee, Mr. Subrawardy said that he 
protests that the quota allotted to Bengal must not be reduced. As 
regards ~ the controversy regarding the Punjab wheat ha could say that ha had 
explained the whole Msition to the eatisfactioo of both the Government of India 
and of the Punjab (Voice: They had refused to he convinced). 

Mr. Suhrawardy: Ncb The Punjab Government is now eonvineed. The 
Sardat Saheb himself had stated that he was now convinced that the Government 
of Bengal were not profiteering The position was that at the very start some 
profit was made. It was due to the fact that a oonsiderabie amount of wheat and 
wheat product was promised to them. They bad to make arrangements for bandiing 
charges. But subsequently they did not get the promised quantity. He was also 
prepared to admit that they were inexperienced in handling the same. (A voice : 
After the Punjab Government had disclosed the whole effair). 

From bis return he was determined to bring down the price of wheat and ite 
present price was annas seven per eeer. A political capital was aonght to be made 
of the f^t that the firm of Ispahanis had been made the sole agent of the Govern* 
ment, The whole thing had been fully explained by the Ohid Minister to the 
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Route. Dr. Mookherjoe wanted him to ttate the total advances made to -the- firm. 
Ha could say in reply that no advance had been made to the firm}' and yraatever • 
amonnt had been paid had been paid after the parchnee had been made and ‘vou- . 
ohera submitted, (Voice; This is not true). . -i ^ *u * 

Mr. Buhrawardy : That is absolutely correct. No money is paid to the firm 
nnlesB vouchers are submitted. Proceeding, Mr. Buhrawardy said that in all four 
and half orores of rupees to five brores of rupees had been paid to the firm. He could 
not say the exact figure. It appeared to him that Dr. Sanyal and Dr. Mookherjee' 
knew everything about hie department and they therefore knew what was the* 
position. (Voice: Not a clear answer). - _ _ ^ V . . . 

Mr. Buhrawardy : I am however of the opinion that Bengal etands indebted 
to the firm of Ispalianie (Cries of “Oh”, “Oh” from the Opposition benches). As 
regards the agreement entered Into between the Government and the firm, Mr. 
Buhrawardy o^ld have no objection to the. members inspecting the same, fie had* 
already atated to the House that the whole figures could not be placed before the' 
House but there was no reason why bis offer previouelv made and which could be' 
repeated again that .members were welcome to go to the office of the firm and 
inspect the eame. He besought that this offer should be accepted and ' this con*' 
troversy should be shopped once and for all. He on behalf of the Government was 
anxious that if there was anything wrong it should be brought to the notice of the 
Government. Proceeding Mr. Buhrawardy said that there was no (lolitioal connection' 
betweenthe firm and the Ministry (cries of Oh, Ob,from the Opposition benches). Mr. 
Buhrawardy stated that Mr. Mooksrjee sent telegrams to the unsuspeoting district 
and Bub-diviaional officers as to whether any relief centreit ought to be opened there 
end they, anxious to get what the Governmet were doing supplemented, replied thiit 
there was the necessity for opening each centres. That did not mean that there *wa8 
no supply available. The House would readily realise the position - that ■ ah the* 
present moment about 40(]0 kitchens bad been opened in the province (Voice : On- 
paper only). Ha was prepared to admit that Dr; Sanyal and Dr. Mookheiiee could 
not appreciate the efforts of the Government, anxious as they were to makem politi* 
cal capital out of the food situation. But he could assure them that even if hie 
bitterest enemy would come to relieve the distress of the people of Bengal he would 
be prepared to give him all help. Oonclndlng, Mr. Sunrawardy said that Mr. 
Mookherjee had spoken- of co-operation. They of the Ministry were axioua to' 
accept that co-operation. Let them come with clean hands. s '" 

Dr. Mookherjee ; As if you are talking with the murderers. . - - 

‘ Mr. Buhrawardy : Come and let us ait together to solve the problem < of 
Bengal. Come with the desire to serve the people and not with any other idea. 

The resolution of Dr. Nalinakahya Sanyal was then put to : vote and lost, 88 
voting lor it and 123 against. The resolutions of Dr. Syamapraaad Mookherjee and 
Mr. Surendra N, Bitwaa were lost without any division. The House then adjouined. 

Non-Offiqial Bills - 


28th. SEPTEMBERAfter the announcement was made by the Hon. Mr. T. CL 
Ooswami, Finance Minister that the budget had been authenticated by TTis 
Exoeitenoy Sir Thomas Rutherford, Governor of Bengal, the House- proceeded with 
the business of the day, namely, non-official members’ Bills The House quickly 
disposed the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill, 1940 of Mr. Maqbul Hossain by 
refusing it to be sent to a Select Committee. The second Bill—the Bengal Rent 
Reduction Bill, 1941 of Mr. Amrita Lai Mandat was allowed to be circulated for 
the purpose of eliciting publio opinion thereon. Bimilarly, Mr. j. N, Oupta'e 
Bentbal Housing Bill, 1912 was also allowed to be circulated for the purposa of 
eliciting opinion. 

Ine House then allowed about ten members to introduce their Bills, namely, 
the Bengal Fisheries Bill, 1941, the Bengal Close Season of Fishes Bill, 1941, the 
Bengal Steamer Khalasis Bill. 1941, the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1941, 
the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education (Amendment) Bill, 1941, the Bengal 
Hindu women’s Bights to Agricultural Land Bill, 1941, the Bengd Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill, 1943, the Advocates Robes Bill, IMl, the Bengal Hindu 
Women’s Rights to Agricultural Land Bill, 1941, the Bengal Village SelL 
Government (Amendment) Bill 1941, and the Bengal Moqey*Lenaw (Amendment) 
Bill 1941, - 

The Hones was then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session-r-Lahore'^lstt to. 9tl^ November 1943 

Mb. Jalaloddin Aubbr'b Dbath 

' The Punjab LegialatiTe Assembly, which' met at Lahore on the 1st. November 
IMft for its autumn session, adjourned for the day as a mark of respect to the 
memory ol Chaudhri Jalal-ud-Din Ambe^' {In^iwa Christian), a member of the 
Bouse, who passed away recently. . 

CONGBESa DBTENOa AND SeODBITY PbisONEBB 

Snd. NOVEMBERThe Premier, Lt.-Co1. Malik Khiear Eyat Khan 
important statement on the floor of the Assembly to-day regarding the pofioy of 
his Government in the matter of answers to be given to the questions regsiung 
Congress detenus and the eeonrity prisoners. The premier announced a ohsnge in 
the practice followed heretofore and said that the Government would be prepared 
now to give as much information as possible on the floor of the House. 

The statement \Tluch was made by the Premier before the question hour eays*. 

"In view_ of the large number of questions about what are termed political- 
prisoners, I think it would be convenient if at this opening stage I make t general 
statement on the position. In the last session, following the policy of my pre¬ 
decessor, I declined to answer on the floor of the House questions relating to 
persons arrested in connection with the Congress movement of August 19^, but 
offered to supply information privately for the personal information of the member 
putting the question. The reason for this policy was that It was oleat that the 
question hour was being employed, not as a genuine medium for eliciting informa¬ 
tion but as a method of sustaining and later reviving interest in the activities of an 
illegal organisation. That there was justification for thia view is shown by the fact 
that I do not recollect any occasion on which advantage was taken of my offer 
to supply information privately. I think it is now possible to modify thle attitude 
and 1 Will endeavour to provide such information as is readily availablo in records 
at headquarter offices in Lahore but I am afraid 1 am not bow able to undertake 
to get from district officers highly . detailed information. It is not in the public 
intereat to do this in the conditions created by the war. The amount of^time, 
labour and correspondence which ia involved in connecting and checking detailed 
information from diatriot officers is Pot perhaps realised, but I think it is impossible 
to throw this extra heavy burden on the already over-worked officers or to jnstify 
the very considerable oonsumptioo of paper involved. This ia the general rule, but 
if I am convinced that a question raised a pistter of great importance, 1 will, of 
course, direct the collection of information. 

' Belbasbs 

"Aa a background to this change I will first of all give some figures. 'We are 
constantly reviewing cases of civil disobedience detenus, and more than half of the 
total number who were arrested since August 1943 have already been released. The 
most recent review was a general one of those detained under the orders of district 
officers and began last Auguet and is now praoticslly complete. Seventy-five 
persons have already been xeleased as a result of this review and orders are under 
issue for the release of 8 others and few more may also be expected. The total 
number of civil disobedience detenus in jail on October 26, 1943, wae 304. Of 
these about one-third are of more than local importance, and their release will be 
governed by the general all-India policy towards the Oongreea movement. In some 
casea of course it has been necessary to impose certain restrictions after leleaae and 
the nnmber of such orders in force is 96. Farther reviews of the casea of these 
prisoners will take place later as the prevailing condltiona permit in aocordenca with 
the all-India policy governing the attitude to this movement. Other peraona detained 
aa aecurity piisonera ny the Punjab Government for reasona not connected with the 
civil, disobedience movement itself numbered 181 on October 26^ 1943. Their eases 
are alao reviewed from time to time, and in fact 23 have been released in the laet 
three months aa a result of examination by Government. The cases of those per- 
oone, who have been detained for more than one year, are reviewed by a Committee 
oonsiating of two non-offictale, including one of the statne of a Judge of the High 
Court, together with the Inspector General of Police. Thia Committee sat last 
year and over &0 persons were released ae a result of its recommendations^ The 

■ 22 ^ ■ 
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Oommlttfie In aBouk to alt again to examina further oaeee ftat are now ripe for 
ooneideration. CJonobsbios to 0. D. Pbibohbr^ " ^ ^ 

■The conditiooe of detention of civil diaobedienoe prlaonera are alao continually 
nnder review, and many modificationa and eonoeaiiona have been introduced from 
time to Ume. The diet allowance baa been raiaed on two oceaaiona and now atanda 
at Ba. i/4/- per bead per day, and Superintendenta of Jaila are autboriaed to meet 
the wiahea of detenua in the matter of diet aa far aa poBsible. 1 have alao ordered 
that aupplementation of diet up to Be. 10/- [per menieni may be permitted. Aa a 


to two per week and the number to be recdved haa been iacreaaed to four per 
weak and a certain amount of correapondence on bnaineaa mattera ia permitted. 
They have nleo been allowed to wear their own ahoea and clothea and uae their own, 
bedding, and are anpplied with varloua newapapeia in Engliah, Urdu and Our-, 
mukhi. Apart from the nae of the iail library which baa alwaya been at their, 
diepoaal, and the keeping of religioua Dooka which baa alwaya been allowed, dve 
booka per month are now permit^ to be aent in to each priaoner and the atipula., 
tion that auch hooka ahould ba firat presented to the jail library has been with¬ 
drawn; Indoor games, oarda and ao forth, are allowed. So far, except in apecial 
caaes; interviews have not been permitted in accordance with the general policy of 
the Government of India with regard to their own priaonera. In the case of aerious 
illneaa of detenua or iheic near relativea, release on parole have been permitted.. 
Government are ciitioiaed in the press for not releasing more prisoners on parole* 
and not making such release quicker, but each case has to be carefully coneidered: 
and due enquiry baa to be Imade, aa 1 r^et to aay that many such applicationi 
appear to be baaed on a quite unwartanted peasimiatic view of the alleged lllneBBea.,, 
“1 hope this atatement will aerve aa a background to' the many queationB 
pending; aa 1 have said, anawers to particular qiieatione pill be given where the 
information is readily available provided, of course, it ia not contrary to public 
interesti and I think this policy ahould aatiafy bon'ble' members who are genuinely 
seeking information.’* . . 

AdJOUBNMBMT MOTIOHB BULED Ot3T j , 2 

.A number of adjonrnment motions of which notice bad been given by 8. Sohan 
Singh Josh and Pandit Bhagat Ram Sharma, were ruled out in the Aeaembly 
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continued detention oi the Leader of the Opposition and some other members of the 
Paniab Aaaembly, the internment of L. Dual Chand Ambaivi, Pt. Muni Lai Ealia, and 
S. Hari Singh on account of which they were unable to attend the Aaeembly and 
the failure of the Punjab Government to release the detenua. . .. i • 


Matebnity Benefit Bill ' 

Sir lianohar Lai, Finence Minister, then presented the report of the Select Gom> 
mittee on the Punjab Maternity Benefit Bill and moved that the Bill at reported 
be taken into oonBideration, ^ . ■ j - >> 

S. Sohan Singh Josh moved that the BUI aa reported by the Select Corn- 
mittee be circulated for eliciting public opinion. ■ He felt that the Bill aa it stood 
waa not adequate and more facilities ahould be provided for women workers in 
laotoriea. . 

The oiroulation motion was negatived and the Bill waa taken up olanae by 
olanae. 

Mian Nurullah moved an amendment to olanae 3 to provide that no woman 
ehall be employed in any factory during the 40 days immediately following the day 
of her delivery, Government'a pioviaioQ waa for 30 days. 

Mian Nurullah, vho waa supported by .Sir &o/ntl Chand ■ Narang and 5. 
Saniokh Singh, said that the maternity period after delivery should not be less than 
40 dnya aa waa the practice among the Hindua and the Muslima, . . > 

. o. Santokh Stngh aaid that he bad no doubt—and he hoped that Sir Gokul 
Chand would support him—that no factory owner would have any objection to the 
amendment being accepted. 

Sir Manohar Laf, in the course of hia reply, maintained that the Bill before 
we House was a most liberal measure of ita kind in the country. In Bengal, when* 
they put on the statute a eimilar BUI they provided tot M daya. He could not 
understand how cD daya were inadequate. 

Jl/r. Pnw opposed the amendment. ' • . , - .. ,' 

Opposition Msmbsr It doea not lie In your mouth to oppoie thia amfodmeiit. 
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The Fremier Mid thet if no futory owner bed any objeotion, then -the matter 
wea eaay end it could be done m deaited on e repieeenUtion being made ^to the 
Oovernment. 

The amendment wee, however, rejeoted by 16 votes egdnst 62 in the first 
.division of the seseion. 

' Sir ifanohar .Lai eooepted another amendment moved by Mian Nurullah, 
who wanted that 12 anuae • day should be paid as maternity benefit during .the 
days preceding and following the delivery to the woman employed in a factory. 

The Bill was then passed within a few minutes, clause by clause, and then 
- adopted as amended. . 

^ V ^ttPiiOVEOS Box. 

Sir Manohar Lai, who is also MinisW in-oharge of the Industries Department, 
next presented the report of the Beleot Oommittea on the Punjab Trade Employees 
(Amendment) Bill and moved for its consideration. * . 

’ 8. Taja Singh Swatantra moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting pnblio 

opinion thereon. His main complaint was that in spite of the Bill, trade employees 
continued to suffer from injustices. The Beleot Oommittee had not given its full 
and due consideration to the various provieions. Even now trade em^oyees had to 
work for long hours, without getting any rest, and the interval allowed by the Act 
was often not allowed by shopkeepers. For this he apportioned blame on shop* 
keepers and the Inspecting Staff who were hoodwinked by the employers. In the 
' new amended Bill the hours for which shops could remain open had been increased. 
He wanted more pay for boys of you^er a^, His grievance was that there were 
a large number of loopholes in the -Trad^ Employees Act: employers were able to 
evade the provisions successfully. -He wanted the Inspecting Staff to be more 
active, vigilant and wide awake. 

S, Sohan Singh Josh said that nnless the Government could enforce at least 
one close day the Bill would be of .no avail. The object of the Act was to provide 
a day of rest for trade employees. 

Sir Manohar Lai, replying to the remarks made by the Opposition members, 
said that they seemed to he unconscious of the fact that the Bill before them was 
only an amending Bill of an Act which bad been in force since 1940. He bad no 
doubt that the amending Bill carried matters further in the interest of trade 
employees. Tt was a travesty of facts to say that there was no close day. It was a 
surprise how could any responsible member make such a statement. To see that 
there was a oIos.e day and trade employees were having a holiday one had only to 
walk to the Lawrence Gardens and see a mass of these gentlemen enjoying their 
holiday on Bundaya. Of course, Muslim shops mostly closed on Fridays,. The 
Trade Employees Act had certainly done a great deal for ameliorating the condition 
of trade employees. Beferring to the speech wherein the Select Committee had 
been oritlcised, the Minister ia>eharge described it as a “completely irresponsible” 
statement. He pointed out that the amending Bill had been considered fully and 
adopted unanimously by the Beleot Oommittee who gave their full consideration 
to the Bill and reached a unanimous decision regarding it. ^ He was sorry that • 
any one Aould have attacked the members of the Bmect Committee, . 

' The citculation motion was rejected and on the motion of Sir Manohar Lai 
the amending Bill, as repotted by the Beleot Committee^ was passed without 
a dissent, 

Dibtriot BoAana Bnj, < 

Major Shaukat Hyai Khan next moved that the Punjab District Boards Bill as 
reported by the Beleot Oommittee be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Bhagat Bam Bharma't motion for recommittal of the Bill to toe eame 
select Oommittee for re-^oneideration was ruled out. 

S, Bohan Singh Josh moved that toe Bill be re-circulated. 

Mr, Bhagat Bam Sharma and Mr. Josh criticised the provisions of toe Bill 
especlslly the right which the Government wsnted to retain tot removing any 
member of a District Board in "pnblie interest.” 

Major Shaukat Byat Khan, replying, said that toe Bill had been before them 
for long and had passed torongh a Select Oommittee consisting of very able men. 
The beet possible public opinion was in their possession and that public opinion . 
was auidy reflected by the House which bad been elected by popular vote. The 
power to remove a member wan being taken by a popnlar and democratic, Govmii* 
ment which waa the custodian of ton people’s rights and it could certainly be 
. jiQsted with toe task of eceing that no miauM of that power was made. 
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/ IfioB Abdut AiU xBBlntalned th»t iach * power jrould be raed BgaiuBt 
))Opalar mem ben end In order to establish and Increaae the strength of ' the ^'t; 

j&ion"yWloA obsirred that several ' provisions of the new Bill out at the 
root of local seif-Government. Why should the Government^for instance,- want .to 
have the right not to notify the election of a -memher, even if ho was elected ; by a 
nfaiority. If a person could command majarity and the eleotors wanted *im to 
represent them, why Should the Government stand m his way. He further wked 
Why the Board should 'not be given the right to elect their own Ezecutne Officer, 
He also wanted the number of nominated members to be reduced because Jie 
apprehended that nominated 'members would'always inflnence the decisions of 

Qhultim Somod wanted nominations to the District Board to be atiolish^ 
altogether. He voiced tiie grievancee of his community in- the District Boards in 
bis Division, Be was opposed to the appointment of a non-official chairman of a 
District Board. • ■ , ■ . .. ' « -. 

Ch, Muhammad Abdul Rehman, in a humorous speech, said that British 
diplomacy had succeeded in managing thinga in auch a manner that even though 
the Britisher remained the ruler, toe blame for any failures or wrong doings went 
to toe 'black Indian.’ The provision for the appointment ofthe . Executive ^ Gfficer 
waa a most retrograde one. : ■ 

S, Tsja Singh Sioatantra supported the circulation and ironically said that 
"public Interest’’ meant "interests of the par^ in power.” Ibe circulation motion 
was lost and the House proceeded to discuss toe Btli, clause by clause. ,. ^ 

A few formal amendments moved by B,,Sheikh Faiz Mohammad, Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary, were adopted. . ' / 

Bepiylng to Mian Nurullah, Major Skaukat Hyat Rhan^ said that the 
appointment of the Executive Officer was not a new provision. It had .b^n first 
Introduced by Sir Gokul Ohaod, in municipal committees. He gave an assurance 
that toe Executive Officer would not be imposed upon any Board without reason 
or necessity. The Executive Officer, he said, would toe like the head of a court of 
wards whom the Government would always be too glad to withdraw as the 
conditions in the District Board concerned improved. ^ 

Mian Nurullah had to put up a battle single-hnuded agaihat Major Bhaukat 
Eyat Ehan, who defended toe District Board Bill, which had been passed on to 
him in legacy by the Premier. A number of amendments moved by Mian 
Nurnllah were rejected and discuBsion was proceeding when the House adjourned 
till November 4. *. i . 

Sikh Gunow^tBA (Ambnd.) Bill 

4th. NOVEMBER :r-lmmediately before the Assembly proceeded to take 'up the 
'agenda for the day. Ft, Bhagat ^Ram Sarma raised a point of order regarding the 
snort notice mven to the members. The objection was ruled out. 

Gvani Kartar Singh asked for leave to introduce toe Sikh Gurdwara (amend¬ 
ment) Bill which sought to amend the present Act. 

Mian Abdul Baye stated, on behalf Of the Government,^ that they would ha 
prepared to allot a day if Gyani Eartar Singh would make 'a circulation -motion 
*oa that day. In that event, the Government would support the motion. ; 

fiardor l/ttam Singh Buggal, who had arisen in nis seat to oppose the intro¬ 
duction motion, wanted to speak, but the Speaker said that leave had already been 
granted. The Sarder maintained that be stood up in time to oppose the motion. 

The Speaker, who said that toe member had not stood up in time Or anyway 
had not said that he wanted to speak, declared a little later that the Chair bad com¬ 
mitted an error in as much as toe motion for leave to introduce the Bill had not 
been put to toe House. The Speaker wanted to rectify his mistake. The Speaker, 
toerefon oalled upon Gyani Eartar Singh to ask for leave to introduce bia Bill. 

The Opani, in making the motion, said that certain arnendmenta were being 
ptoposed on toe baiia of experience gained by the working of the Gurdwsrae Act 
He now wanted to give representation to toe Sikhs in the areas outside the 
British Punjab and to the Depressed Olassea. Be also wanted to raiee -the term 
of toe Gurdwara commilteea from three to five years and further waiited to let 
toe Bbiomanl Gurdwara Prabbandhak Committee spend Es. 20,000 a- year on 
Dhaiam Prachar instead of Ra. 3,000 aa at present allowed. 

®* Mttam Singh Duggal, opposing leave for introduction, said that the ' Akali 
wanted to ao manage tost all opposition may be kept out of the ‘ Gurdwara 
Committee ao that there may be no check on the ooinga of the - Akali Party. -The 
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party had been abasing ita powers and there were several oases of embezdemeDt, 
-etc. as the reports showed. The amending act was unwanted and suicidal and he 
asked the Government not to support the Bill simply beoauee the Aluli Party 
wanted it. ^ . 

The motion to introdnce the bill was^ accepted and the bill was introdncedT 
‘ Debate ON Pood BmjATios 

' Sardar Mai Singh moved the following resolution on the food situation 
^*11118 Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government of 
India the emphatic opinion of this House that any attempt to control ihe price of 
-wheat wilt, result in very keen resentment and discontent among the agricultural 
classes." 

In moving the resolution, Sardar Lai Singh protested against the' propa* 

f ianda which, he said, was being carried on against the Punjab peasant not only 
n India but in England also where the question bad been discussed by the Lotm 
- on the basis of misTeading reports. Bardar Lai Singh's case was that the Punjab 
grower was the victim of propaganda. It was the lowest price which the Punjab 
grow«r was getting ns compared to the increase lb the prices of other commodities 
which he had to- buy. The difficult situation in Bengal was not the oreatiou -of 
‘God bdt that of man. Happily, however, the situation had attracted the attention 
,of the whole country and the Houses of Parliament, but it was regrettable that 
in their attempt to explain away the circumstances responsible for the aituation, 
even highly placed people had blamed the Punjab and its grower. He maintained 
that-the Punjab bad made no money while some oylber provinces bad' taken full 
(advantage of jibe present circumstances.' 

When S. Lai Singh referred to the White Paper wjtich was presented to the 
House of Parliament, A. B. Mushtag Ahmed Gurmani, Raja Qaeanfer AH and 
Bayed Amjad Ali shouted: "That is Black Paper, not White Paper.” He further 
said that there had been heavy despatches of wheat from the Punjab. He wanted 
-that there should be.no price'control in the Punjab. He asked if the .Government 
of India would be willing to undertake to come to the rescue of the Punjab 
grower in the time of slump which was bound to follow. 

• The Premier, Lt. Cot. Malik Khiear Byat Khan, who intervened in the food 
debate in this stoge, in order to give some facts and figures, cautioned the Govern* 
ment of India oagaist t^ing again something which had been tried and found 
wanting. Control of price of wheat, he said, would not be feasible and if they 
wanted to enforce the control, they must control the prices of all necessary com¬ 
modities. The Punmb was not greedy. They in the Punjab wanted justice and 
.fairplay. They had oeen bearing of the Central Government’s intention to control 
the prices of other commodities for a couple of years now and he hoped that the 
-price control ordinance would be enforced. The premier did not want control of 
prices at present because he feared that it might result in many difficulties, and 
create awkward situations. The Punjab Government had not made any profits. 
He felt sorry to have to say that the people who discussed the food situation In 
the House of Parliament seemed to be eemi-informad people: anyway, ^ey - had 
.not been in possession of facts. 

The Punjab was a selling province and the sole purchasers were the Indian 
Governments through their agents andjeverybody knew that the reiations between 
a seller and a sole purchaser were not always happy. The Premier said, amidst 
ohaers, that the Punjab should have been given an opportunity to have their say 
before any minister of His Majesty’s Gotvernment went to make a statement 
on the food situation and the Punjab’s' responsibility. He wanted a convention 
to be established in future of letting the provincial Government have their say 
before an aocusation was made against them. Beferriog to what be called the 
"sufferings of the silent Bufferer”~tbe Punjab grower—the Premier said that the 
silent grower suffered because he had no support, of the Press or any propaganda 
machinery. The Premier hoped that the myth against the Punjab peasant would 
explode. He referred to the condition before war when wheat was sold at 
.-1-4 to Be, 1-6-0 per maund. The plight of the Zamindars at that time was in- 
-describable and the Punjab Zamindar was under a debt of Bs. 200 orores. Yet the - 
Punjab grower did not grumble and when the war started the prices of commodi¬ 
ties began shooting up. The Government of India enforcra control of wheat 
. and, ultimately, Uie price of wheat was decontrolled not in order to satisfy the 
I grower .but as the Central Government had to pay even Be. 2 more than the 
control price. When the new harvest came to the "mandies,” wheat was sold fit 
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naonabla prioea bnt then started vbat the Premier called “ramoara propaganda” 
atarted by tntereated people. The Premier defended the advice vhioh some ^ leaders 
of the Zamindara in me Punjab gave to the Zamindate to get high prices for 
their wheat. Ihat advice was justified and it never meant an advice for hoarding 
which was amply proved by the fact that arrivals in the “mandies” were 85 percent 
more than before. He said that there was no reason why U. F., for instance, 
should be allowed to sell wheat at Bs. S per mannd more than the Punjab. 

K, S. GurmatU: The Punjab grower enjoys the benefits of democracy! be must, 
therefore, pay for it. 

Premier : That Is another way of looking at it. ~ . 

The Premier proceeded to refer to the part the Punjab had now played in con* 
nectlpn with the 'Orow-more>food’ campaign. Thirty-three lakh acres of land was 
under cultivation. The Punjab Premier referred to the fact that the Punjab gave 
Its full quota of 9,50,000 tons of fiood-stufls to the deficit provinces. In Ibe present 
year of the total quota of 10 lakh tons which the Punjab had to give, three lakh 
tons were meant for the civil needs and the Punjab had already given that quota 
and over and above that 72,000 tons. For the military needs only two lakh tons 
of wheat remained to be supplied of the total quota but that was only due to the 
fact that there wae only iuet one agent for that purpose who was not able 
wheat milled, The Premier declared, amidat oheeie, that the Fnniab was prepared 
to do Its ntmost to help Bengal. They were prepared to cut their own rations 
to help Bengal. But they did not want Bengal's tragedy to be enacted in the Punjab. 
The nemiet was sorry to say that in the committee of experts which made lecorn* 
meudations regarding the price control did not include even • one representative of 
the growera. But when a representative of the Zamindars had an opportunity to 
have hla say he presented an answerable ease. He was prepared for fijung celling 
prices provided it was done In case of all the commodities. 

B, B. Ujjal Singh said that there was no justificstlon for controlling the 
prioe of wheat and he oriticised the freezing order. 

Sardar Teja Singh Satantra described the resolution as a result of narrow^ 
mlndednesi and narrow vision of the mover. The results of the situstion in Bengal 
wen of a far more serious nature. Mr. Bwatantra felt sorry to ssy that the present 
oeutral maohinery employed was corrupt. He had no hesitation In saying that 
wheat at present wat not with the poor Eiean but with Ae big Zamindare and 
the stockists and now it were they whose interests might be injured Why could they 
not put up an efficient machinery for carrying out the rationing scheme. When 
the Government wanted to arrest and throw people in jsils they did it and pro* 
cured money for the purpose without sny difficulty but when esked to do eome- 
thlng retlly good they put in the excuse that they had no money for setting np 
any maohinery. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Slioistei, quoted figures to show that the 
Punjab had exported the quota they had to give. In fact, they had met their 
obligation for exporting their quota for the civil needs 5 months ahead and even 
lent more than the fixed quota. There had been some difficulty in matter of 
getting wagons from some railways. 

Sardar Santokh Singh said that he did not think the control of the price 
of wheat wsa a necessary at all. There had been a bumper crop ^is year and be 
was glad that sufficient wheat was being sent out and he congratulated the Premier 
on it. He said that, if any control was enforced at this stage, as was done u&- 
wisely last year, there would be less of sowing sod, tbecefore, me next crop would be 
lesser then it bad been thia year. He suggested, however, that celling prices of wheat 
should be fixed at present so that the price of wheat did not go very liigb. 

He further suggested that the wheat which had been kept In atore by the 
provincial Government should be sold to poor people in the uroan areas in times 
of neoesalty and not make any profits as they did last year. Bardar Bantokh 
BIngh criticised Bir Ohhotu Bam for having said that the Zaihindara should not 
sell wheat at anything less than 13 rupees per mannd. He wished Bir Chhotn 
Bam would coptradiot it. 

_ The Premier at bnce contradicted that the statement In the Press was wrong. 
Hs criticised the freezing order which he wanted the Punjab Government to oppose 
with as great vehemence as any attempt at the control of wheat ^oes. 

Sordar Santokh Singh further stated that tbinga in the ^njab had been 
fslil? well and there should be no control of wheat price, speoially when 
wheat ships from outside had already arrived which would oectainly teault in 

lowering the price of wheat • •< 
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K.. B. Man Sftuhtaq Ahmed Gurmani, who oounaelled • moderate oonrset 
■aid that if the price of wheat ooald be fixed on parity with the prioee of other 
oommoditiea and the Government of India would undertake to intervene in the 
matter of prioee even after the war and would take the responsibility of helping 
the grower, probably no one would have any objection to the enforcement of the 
control price. 

Sardar Sohan Singh Josh, who opposed the resolution with vehemence, 
referring to the debate in the House, said that it seemed to him that U was the 
day of me stockists. Ha was sorry to find that the vision of those supporting the 
resolution was limited. People here seemed to have no idea that there was 
something higher also. There was not the Punjab alone. There existed a country 
—India'-aod then the whole world beyond. He contended that figures had been 
quoted to mislead people. In his view the Government of India committed a 
folly in asking for less quota from the Punjab Government. There bad been a 
bumper crop^much more than any previous crop—and surely the Central Govern* 
meat could have asked for a higher quota of wheat for exports to the deficit 
provinces. He accused Sir Chhotu Ram of having advised samindars to board 
and asserted that he had heard such speeches himself. > 

Sir Chhotu Ram asserted that since April last he had been telling samindars' 
that the price of wheat between Be. 10 and 13 per maund was not unreasonable, 

Ch, Sahib Dad Khan What did yon say at Bhiwani? 

‘ Sir Chhotu Bam retorted that the Hon'ble member must have tried to 
misunderstand him for pui^oses best known to him. His position wat that ha 
could not possibly tell one thing to the zemindars outside the legislature and say 
another thing here because that would shake the very foundation of the confidence 
which he enjoyed : that confidence was hie real mainstay. It was on tiie strength 
of the confidence of the zamindsrs that he had outlined the whole sea of opposition 
of such a strong press, the Hindu Mahosabha and the Oongress (cheers). 

Mr. Josh :—You are right 1 You enjoy the confidence only of the samindars ( 
' of course, not of the Kisan (laughter). 

Resuming his speech Sir Chhotu Ram said that he was a greater friend of 
the Hisans than Mr, Josh and Bwatantra who had become “Partantra”, who once 
used to cry hoarse that British must be turned out, but to-day, Ihrongh aome 
unknown procesa, they-bad changed to auch an extent that they were now Been 
rebuking the Punjab Government for not faavii^ done enough for the war efibrt. 
He was aurprised why atrange things were being said merely in order to plesee 
the Government of India. Bir Chhotu Ram, referring to the defence which 
Josh had put in for the rationing system, said that the British Government was 
paying Rs. 138 crores yearly from its ooffera for helping the rationing pnrpoie 
but the Government of India wai not prepared to pay even a apurioua coin. U ha 
Bevenne Miniater further eaid that they were prepared to agree to the control if 
the Punjab grower could be given at least 15 per cent profit as had been promised 
lor other commodities. Failing that the Government ehould agree to let the 
Punjab grower have a price for a maund of wheat as many times high as the 
price 'of neoeseary commodities ban arisen, whether they were three or four or 
even five times. If that was done, there would be no need for controlling the 
price of wheat, . 

Man Nurullah moved an amendment to the resolution: That for the worda 
"price of wheat” the following be aubatituted s-* 

“Prices of wheat and other agricultural produce in the Punjab until and 
unleha proper and effective control ia atmieved on all artiolee an agricultnrlat.. has 
to purchase.” 

Man Nurullah thought that inflation should have been checked and the 
exchange ehould have controlled. If yon go on printing currency notee, yon oan't 
solve the problem. 

At the Buggeetion of Hr. Abdul Bah, the Premier agreed to give two-boura 
on the next day for ffie debate on the resolution. Man Nnrullah was still on his legs 
^hen the House adjourned. 

fith. NOVEUBERDisoussion was resumed on the wheal control resolution 
in the Assembly thie afternoon. Mian Nurullah, who concluded bin yesterday's 
incomplete apeeoh, eaid that nnlese inflation waa checked no ceiling pricea conld 
be fixM.- 

K. B. Sardar Mohd. ffaeean Khan Gurchani, who enpported the reeolntion, 
^ eaid that they were loyal people and the Government should not control the pri^ 
of wheat agamat their wiahes. . 
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Mr. Abdul Rah opposed control. Bnd said that there 
alreadr with the result that the prices had not gone hign. 

/»> Ookul Chand Narang, who wanted information from the Minister in 
oharffe of Food, was told by 8. Baldey Bingh that the Punjab hae a ^flurplufl of 
one mlllioB tons of wheat which thejr could afford to, send away withou^ endanger- 
init the needs of their own province, in any manner. _ . 

Fir Oofcttl UAandSupposing the Government of I^ndia would like to pur¬ 
chase all your eurplue for Bengal or other needy parte of the country, what do you 
think would be a reasonable price which you would be prepared to accept T 

8. Baldev Singh i—We have so far received no such proposal from the Govern¬ 
ment of India but if one is made we would consider that l^vourabiy. ^ , 

Sir Ookul CTandi-Tbank you very much for your offer (laughter).'^ , 

8j Jagjit Singh Jfanni-This is a matter that concerns the agricuUuTlsts and 
they alone aliould be allowed to speak. . ^ 

Lola 8ita Ram Hekra opposed the resolution. He agreed that' the cost of 
production had increased but that did not msan that the price of wheat-should be 
allowed to go high . to any extent. He suggested that some maximum price must 
be fixed, ^le price of wheat bad risen very high and if it wae allowed to go 
higher still how could people who earned their daily wages or got fixed monthly 
Balartes make l^eir two ends meet ? After all, the. Government had, at the most, 
given 10 per cent dearness allowance to ite employees. An increase of pay by,^ 
Bs. 10 to Bs. 85 could, in no way, help the poor men in various civil services when 

K 'ces had gone up by SOO per cent to 400 per cent and even to 500 per cent. 

e men in civil services, whether of the Punjab Government, or'private concerns, 
certainly required consideration. He suggested the formation ojE a committee of 
ofScials and non-officials to consider the increase in prices and then; decide after 
mutnal disouseion some maximum price of wheat. . . 

Sardar^ Jagjit Singh Mann supported the resolution and warned the Govern¬ 
ment of India against controlling the price of wheah . " , 

Ch. Suraj Mall, while agreeing that Government servants should be given 
more salaries in the present difficult times, did not like that that should be done 
at the'cost of the Zamindars, The Punjab had made no profits and he quoted an 
instance to show that the province did not make a profit pf Bs. 16,50,000 / when it 
could easily do so. A Calcutta firm had ofiered to purohaar 1,^,000 inauuda of 
rice at Bs, 88 per maund but the Director of Givil Bupplies wrote back to say 
that they were selling rice at Bs. 17 per maund and they would not charge 
anything more than tlxat. He was prepared to agree to control of the wheat price 
provided the prices of all the commodities, especially those which the Zamindar 
had to buy, were fixed. If reasonable prices were fixed the 2amindar vouid be 
prepared to sell all his wheat. • !, 

Pandit Bhagat Ram Sharma maintained that at present the tendency was to 
hoard or, at any rate, keep back wheat in the hope of getting high prices. He 
suggested the fixing of price for wheat, Mr. Bharma expressed surprise that a 
person like the Premier of the Punjab, who had not hesitated to carry put the 
behests of the Central Government and had shut up behind .prison, bars a large 
number of Congressmen without any reason, had uueatened not; to tolerate rule 
tinder Beotion 93 of the Government of India Act. 

Raja Oatanfar Ali, Parlianaeutary Becretery, said that the Government of 
India constituted as it was does not enjoy the confidence of the people of. this 
country,' If a Government did not enjoy the confidence of the people, how could 
it enforce any orders or ordinances f The largest political organisation in the 
country was shut up behind the bars, and the second largest organiBstion in the 
country was dissatisfied with the present Government of Indian The Punjab 
Government was the only Ctevernment which had stood by the, Central Government 
but now it was also getting disgusted with the policy that was being pursued by 
it. The remedy for all ills from which India at present sufiered was, in the 
■pMker^ view, the establishmeut of National iGoveroment with Oongress U possible, 
gnd without it, if necessary. 

Rsja Gazaufat Ali maintained that the present Government of - India was 
me most inefficient Government in the whole world. The members of the 
Government of India did not enjoy the confidence of the people.. They represented 
(*'^> nnd .no one was prepared to attach any importance to ' what they said. 
1* would be unwise and dangeroua, he said, for the Central Government to <■ pick 
Provincial Government. People were taking' pride -evaoing 
we otusti oi the Government of India. ' Kerosene oil and many other nfloessities 
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were' riot' available to the poor’ villager. It the Central Government entoreed 
control against the wishes of the Punjab Government there would be troubles, muoh 
more than they had experienced in the past. Baja Gazanfar Ali't interestiog 
conclusion from the present situation was that the centra ‘Should have nothing to- 
do with the provinces. India, he said, was too big a country to be controlled byi 
one Centre. 

1 : Ch, Ahmed Tar Khan, maintained that the Zamindar was not getting an 

adequate return for his labour. He thought that control of the wheat price would 
entail unnecessary haniahip on the zamindar. ' 

Sodhi Harnam Singh, Raja Farman Ali and Fir Akhar Ali enpported the 
resolution, ' • • . - 

> : Maulvi Mazhar Ali AzAsr (Ahrar) said that Inspite of the non>enforoement of 

control of wheat price, conditions, like those in Bengal, might appear in the Punjab. 
They knew that the former Premier of Bengal did not want rice to be taken away 
from Bengal, yet rice was taken away from that province. He cautioned against 
distressing conditions arising in the Punjab inspite of the fact that there were 
large stocks of wheat because circumstances could arise wherein it might become 
impossible to get sufficient wheat in big district towns. The Punjab Government 
should see that this situation did not arise. He referred to the difficulties of the 
employees in the Government Press where the subordinate employees were getting 
very little pays. Things were already bad and might become worse. No doubt 
conditions ’just at present were not terrible but poormen were Belling whatever 
little gold or silver ornaments they poBSessed. ' ' 

Bibi Baghbir Kanr opposed the resolution and otitioised the 'administration 
which, she said, was corrupt. Bhe said corruption was responsible for the failure 
of the controi system. . 

>' Ch. Mohd. Abdul Rahman :(Ahrar) blamed the foreign administration-for 
their present difficulties.- Poverty and nakedness could not be put an end to and 
if they wanted to do that they must become free. He criticised those in>charge • of. 
sugar distribution and said that only the favoured ones could get augar. la some 
eases only a few bags were distributed, the rest disappearing. ■ < ■ ^ > 

S. Lai Singh, replying to tihe debate, urged the adoption of - the reiolntion by 
the Bouse unanimously. i • < 

The Minister in>cbarge of Food, B. Baldev Singh explained tiie position of 
(he Punjab Government. He said that while the Pan jab Government had readiW 
accepted many restrictions and bad not objected to the limited control which 
elready existeo, it would not accept any atatotory control of wheat pricea. They in 
the Punjab, could accept wheat price control only if the prioee of other commodities 
were also brought down and controlled. They were not nnware of the fact that 
the Government of India had promulgated an ordinance to stabilise the prices of 
other oommodities by fixing the profit, but it yet remained to be seen how that 
ordinance-worked and whether in actual practice prices came down. Sardar Baldev 
Bingh wanted to make it clear that the Punjab Government had no intention to 
blame any Provincial Government or any party. But he bad no hesitation in saying 
that whatever the Punjab GoverDment’s repieaentatives had said with regard to the 
Government of India and profiteering indulged in by some provincial Governments 
had remained unanswered. Bardar Baldev Bingh contradicted Mr. Josh and claimed 
great credit for the Punjab Government tor its having carried out with great 
-success the “grow more food’* campaign. While some otbn provincial Governments 
had been given from Rs. 5 lakba to even Bs. 20 lakhs by the Central Government 
'for propaganda ete. to enoonrage people to grow more food, the Pnnjab Government 
had - not got any thing. In spite of that 33 lakh acres had been brought under 
;cuUivBtion with the result that the Punjab today produced one million ton of 
foodgrains over and above the crop for the year 19^, While last year they «ould 
export only 7,50,000 tons of foodgrains, this year they bad been able to give 
over 15 lakh tons of foodgrains for export to the deficit provinces and to the 
.'Government of India for military purposes. Dealing with the plea put forward 
by the Ooromuuist membera for rationing, B. Baldev Bingh said that the Paujab 
' Government was not opposed to rationing. In fact,- they were already working on 
^rationing baaia. If the unit which had been adopted in Bombay, was adopted here, 
every adult would have to be given 1 lb. of foodgrains and a childr 1/3 lb., while 
a labourer would have to be given 1 1/3 Iba. The population of the Puojab accord* 
ing to the 1941 census was 2 crores and 84 lakhs of which- the rural population 
: was 2,41 lakba and the urban population 43 lakhs. The population on the above 
ration baaia would require 63,14,000 tons el foodgraina -<47 lakh tont ‘ for -the- tninl 

23 
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foDiab would always be willing to lender whatever help 
ley had kept no seerets and they were prepared to accept 
done ^ them, 

‘ge of Food, S. Balder Singh repeated the Punjab Govern- . 


areas where the baeio unit is of a labourer and 6,14,000 tons for urban population). 
The Punjab bad pri^nced a little over 74 lakh tons of foodgraina of which 10 lakh 
tons were grams and these were mostly used for the cattle and according to the 
figures available about 7 lakh tons of grama were used for that purpose. In all 
about 60 lakh tons of foodgraina were required both for the human and the animal 
population in the Punjab. About 15 lakhs tons of foodgrains were left as surplus 
and that was what the Punjab had agreed to give to other deficit provincee and 
the Government of India.'* In view of the above facts, the Minister said, it was 
cleat that the Punjab was already living on the rationing .basis and there was no 
n^, in the opinion of the Punjab Government, to undertake additional expenditure 
for establishing and running a machinery for working the rationing scheme. There 
was no needT of such a machinery as the Punjab had fulfilled its obligations 
towards everyone. Befeiring to what he choose to describe as “wrong reports in 
s section of the Vernacular Press.” S. Baldev Singh asserted that it wae wrong that 
Sir Chbotu Bam and the Speaker had any stocks of wheat. Ha added, “I have no 
stocks of wheat and Sir Obbotu Bam has much less”. He pointed out that the 
arrivals in the 'Mandis' this year were much more than during the previous 
years. How could that have happened if the Zamindara bad been advieed to hoard 7 

Malik Barkai Aft.—That was in spite of you. (laughter). 

Bardar Baldev Bingh quoted figures to show that during the last 3 months 
1,58,000, 1,41,000 and 63,000 tons, respectively, of foodgraina, which were -part of 
wheat waa aotully brought for being exports undespatohed at the godowns or at 
some of the godowns or at some of the railway stations. . 

Mr. Jothi-~l9 the railway to be blamed 7 

8. Baldev Singh No one is prepared to accept the blame. Oontinning, 
Bardar Baldev Singh said that everybody had sympathy with the people of Bengal 
in their diatcesa and the Punjab would always be willing to render whatever help 

it oan. He added that they ’— -- 

the blame for any wrong 

The Miniater-in-charge 

ment’s opposition to statutory control and declared~that'under the present condi¬ 
tions if control of wheat prices was enforced it would result in chaos and that no 
one would like it. No control would be effective unless they would xequisition all 
the wheat. Did Mr; Josh want that wheat should be requisitioned 7 

Mr. /osA I— Yes, all those who pay more than Bs. 200 as land, revenue, 
their stocks should be requisitioned. 

8 . Baldev Singh maintained that dealers and District Magistrates, in fact 
everybody excepting 2 or 3 membere here, were opposed to control. 

Mr. Josh Don’t quote the District Magistrates, they are your henchmen. 

S. Baldev Singh sat'd“The Government of India had to pay oU an 
average Be. 10-4 per maund and undoubtedly that waa not an unreasonable price. 
Whoa wfasftt WBB Bold At Rb> 8-8 wbicti was tho lowBat prico tho QoTAininoDt oi 
India failed to make heavy purohases as they had no adequate arrangements. The 
Punjab which had rendered great service in war had also helped in the matter of 
growing more food.” 

8 . Baldev Singh was pained at Mr. Amery’e elntement in Parliament and 
said that he had ignored the huge stocks of wheat which the Punjab had given 
to deficit provinces. Of the one million tons of wheat quota 7 lakhs hsd been 
supplied already and the remaining would be sent in 5 months time still ahead. 
Concluding, 8. Baldev Singh referred to the freezing of etocka by orders of the 
Central Government and said that the Punjab Government had as much responsi- 
bility to protect the righta of the driers as that of the growers: They would see 
ihBi the dealert do nok^ Buffer* He was one of those who believed that trade and 
agncuUure must ro hand in hand and the interests of both must be safeguarded. 

Ft. Bhagat Bam Have you consulted Sir Chhotu Bam 7 (laughter). 

The iMo^lion moved by S. Lot Singh was adopted without a division. 

BUI miX.STi&ViS'? .'jLSf 

.Ml *“ amendment that the Bill be circulated 

till Npv^b« 8 '*** accepted. The House then adjourned 

' _ SUPPLBMBNTART DEMANDS VOTED 

manAssembly voted today supple¬ 
mentary demands prwen^ by the Finance Minister, Sir Monohar Lai for an 
' amount of ^ 1,04,32,110 for defraying the ohargea in reapect of various depart. 
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nienti. AH the out motioni maved were lejeoted end the demand on which • diviiion 
waa claimed by a Oommucist member wai voted by 63 votea against 8. 

PoMJAB Lakd Alibkatioh (Amshd.) Bill 

Sir Chhotu i^am, Bevenne Minister, introduced the Punjab Alienation of 
Land (Amendment) Bill and asked that the Bill be referred to a aeleot committee 
consisting of the following members :—Baja Qazanfar Ali, tih. Faia Mohd., Oh. 
Sumar Singh, B. Lai Singh, K. B. Mohd, Hussain, B. B. Hari Ohand, M. Abdul 
Bab, S. B. Gnrbaksh Singh, Mian Mumtaa Daulatana, S. Teja Singh Bwatantra, 
B. B. Mukand Lai Puri, B. B. Gopal Das, 8. Santokh Singh and Bit Chhotu 
Bam. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill savs: "This legislation in 
being promoted with the object of removing a number of defects in the Act ^ which 
have been brought to light by the judgment of the Lahore High Court in the 
case “Malawa Mai versus Punjab Province*' [ I. L. B. (1942) Lahore 758] and the 
judgment of the Federal Court in the case ''Punjab Province versus Dauiat Singh" 
(1942 F. 0. B. 67). Opportunity has also been taken of removing a number of 
defects which have been revealed in the actual working of the Punjab Alienation 
of land Act; 1900, and of making a number of coneequential amendments which 
were not carried out when the Amending Acts of 1935 and 1940 were passed. 

Sir Chhotu Bam, while commending the Select Committee, motion to the 
House, said that the Bill was being introduced with a view to make up certain 
shortcomings. By the decision of the High Court the Commissioners bad been 
deprived of their revlsional jurisdictions in respect of appeals arising out of the 
orders of the Deputy Oommissioners which defect waa intended to* be set right. 
Another part of the Bill relates to removing the disadvantages which the agrioul* 
turist money-lender suffered as against a non-agriculturist money-lender. AH the 
provisions for appeal were now sought to be consolidated; Ihe BUI was intended 
to steer clear of all loopholes, and in the light of the experiences they had gained 
they had hammered out the new Bill. ' , 

Sir Ookxil Chand Narang, who moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting 

{ ublic opinion till March 81, 1944, was the solitary voice of protest in the House. 

>r. Narang said that he knew the fate his motion would meet but be waa making 
the motion as a matter of duty. Sir Gokul Chand said that amendments had been.made 
in the Alienation of Land Act from time to time before also but the late Sir Fazal-i- 
Husaain gave an assurance in the then Provincial Legislative Council that they would 
not go either backward or forward in the matter of that Act. The late Sir Bihander Hyat 
Khan had also given a similar assurance before the amending Act of 1938 was brought 
up. But Sir Gokul Ohand was sor^ to say that none of those assurances were 
being kept. Then again, when the Sikander-Baldev Singh Fact was entered into, 
they were told that no controversial measures would be brought up for the 
duration of war. The non-agriculturist members of the Punjsb Assembly declared 
at a representative meeting, where representativee of Sir Chhotu Bam’a^ group were 
also present, that they would cease to carry on any agitation against the Land 
Alienation Act. That showed their readiness to forget uie wounde which had been 
inflicted upon them and the iojuetices which bad been done to the non-agriculturists. 
They did so in order to show their goodwill to the agriculturists. They had hoped 
that the measure would leave them alone as they had wanted to leave it alone, 
It seemed, however, that Uie measure would not leave them. ' , 

Sir Gokul Chand referred to his opposition to the previous amending Bills 
which be criticised in the House and in the Fresa and how he had pointed out 
that the amending Bills were 'ultra vires’ of the legislature. He waa glad that 
the highest court of law fu India bad given a decision by which bia view was 
supported. He was sorry to say that the Punjab Unionist Ministry seem^ to have 
taken a vow to carry on a fight against the civil courts in the province. The 
Government would not allow any opportunity to be lost to clip the wings of thoM 
courts and they had made serious encroBcbments upon the powers of the civil 
courts. The Bill would go far ahesd and would have far-reaching effects on the 
rights of proprietorship of lands, it would upset 'the whole thing, and reauU in 
declaring the transactione void and would thus canees heavy losses to the umsone 
who might have entered into those trsnsactions and would also ruin the children 
and grandchildren of those whose fathers or grand-fathere bad oommitted * tbe'folly' 

■ of entering into encb transactions. The Depnty Commisionere, were bow being 
given powers to upset any transactiona made. Supposing a land which had been 
mortgaged to eomeone 30 years back now cornea to be greatly improved oi io; .view 
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«{the locality In which that land ia aituated its Importance inorMaetf- tod -along 
with it, ite p^loe^ ^o mortgager wonld have only to go to me- Deputy i- CommiB- 
lioner and by paying a email proportionate amount he would be able to get back 
the land from mortgagee or the leesee, no matter when and for how long . the 
traneadtlon wai made. If, however,'the mortgager could pay all the ^ money he 
bad received the mortgagee could be rejected at once by orders of tbe Deputy 
Oommiisioner who would not have even to go into the formalitiee '-of law; At 
present the aanotion of ^e Deputy Gommieeioner once obtained regarding the-"Bale 
of a land was considered final and the mortgagee or the lessee - could proceed ■ to 
build anything on the land, but ^according to the amending - Bill the- mor^ager 
may go end apply to the Gommiesioner at any time and have the eanction eet 
aline. The xnortg^er would at any timo—to which there would - be no limit—be 
able to go to the Scandal Oommisnoner on revision. The result would be - that 
in future no purchaser would be able to begin putting a plot of land to _ any uee 
without having to wait for a very long and indefinite time even though be might 
have spent a lakh of rupees on that land for building a factory. Any sanction 
obtained may be upset and then in the event of a sanction being npset the * mort* 
gager would not get even hie whole amount and interest thereon but just a email 
amount as a retainer. The Dnioniet Government had lost all sense of ' proportion 
in dealing with such a matter. They aemed to have no eense of decency. - ‘ 

- Bpeakeri Will the Bill have retrospective effect? 

Sir GoAuI'CAcmd: Yes, Sir.’ . t . j ~ 

Sir Gokul Ohand added that it was sheer' injustice which'• was being -dond 
without any regard to the principles of jnstioe and equity; In the old days when 
the Kings wanted to have anything belonging to any individual they used to' take 
It at the point of bayonet. The Unionist Government was just now acting in that 
manner and managing to get everything by force of a - Bill with the eupport of 
a majority. Ooncluding Dr. Narang said that it was but proper that "the class of 
persons who were affected by the Bill should be given an opportunity to have their say; 
The Judges, tbe members of the Bar, the Deputy Commissioners and persons - com^ 
petent to sav should be given an opportunity to express their views. - 

J/tofi ivuruffaft, who supported the Select Committee motion^'made''a fexf 
enggestions which. Sir Chhotu Kam said, would be' placed before the Select Cozn^ 
mittee II the member would send those in writing to him. - - " ! 

Beplying to Sir Gokul Ohand Barang, Sir Chhotu Ram maintained' that the 
arguments which had been advanced by Sir Gokui Ohand were by no means -new. 
The subject of 'Benami* transactions had been before them for the last fi ’years. 
People competent to exprese any opinion on the matter bad expressed tiheir opmione 
and these had been considered by the Government earlier. '•'' ' 

Sir Ookul Chondi^'Did yon circulate your Bill even then ? » ■' 

Sir Chhotu Ram We had the opinione of the persons competent to express 
opiniona,' The previous amending Billa had been considered and passed by the 
Bouse after due deliberation. Sir Chhotu Ram then referred to the assurance which 
according to Sir Goknl Ohand the late Sir Fazal-i-HusBain had given. t ' 

Sir Ookul Chand :~Is that assurance aleo dead with the late Sir FazaLi-^Huesaiti ? 
Sir Chhotu Ram replied that the assurance had been given for the period of 
existence of tbe Government of which Sir FazBl-i-Husesin was a member. A 
demooratm person like tbe late 8ir FezaLuHnesain could not have given any aesu’ 
ranoe which i^uld bound down every succeseor to that Government which was 
not reeponaible to anyone. $ 

Sir Ookul CAand:—We were not aware of any such mentid leservattone. ... 

' Continuing Sir Chhotu Ram said that tbe late Bir Bikandar'e asBUTence must 
have been an assurance of a limilar nature and not for all times but for the time of 
the Government of which be was a member also. ' . . . 

Sir Chhotu Bam controverted Sir Gokul Chand and declared that as a. result 
of the Bikander-Baldev Fact then had been no understonding , by which it was 
undertaken by Bir Bikander Byat that no oontroveraial measure would be brought 
np Mfon the legislatun for tbe duration of tbe war. If there was an impression 
to mat affect it waa an erroneona impression and should he . removed. No such 
understanding was given by anyone to anybody., 

Bit Gokul Ohand :-^But that » what was published in the press. J 

11* •“ oot responsible for what the prese publiebee. 

‘ ®'* Chhotu Bam maintained that what was said by Sir Bikander Byat Khan 
was mat no iccah taxation meuun affeetins one class only would , be broucrhfe no 
for the duMtlon of war. That assurance they were honouring. . . 
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Sir Gokul Chand!—-Will it be adhered to ? 

PremierYet. ■ . < >. > 

<. Goaoluding, Sir Chhota Ram eaeerted that by the new "amending Bill the 
Government merely wanted to restore what wae lacking and toere had' been no 
»encroachments. : 

The circulation motion having been rejected, the amending Bill wase referred 
to a Select Committee, there being a solitary voice of dissent. The Bouse then 
adjourned. - ' " ' •' v .k 

: Adjournment Motionb RcLbd Gut 

9th. NOVEMBERAm adjournment motion to raise a discussion oh ’the 
. "treatment being meted out to Mr. Jai Parkash Narain, General Secretary of the 
All-India Congress Socialist Party, arrested recently somewhere in the Punjab 
and at present reported to be in the Lahore Fort nnder the direct supervision of 
the Punjab 0.1. D.” which stood in the name of Mr. Bhagat Bam iSAarma, was 
ruled out by the Speaker in the Assembly to-day. 

. Similar motions of Mr. Bbarma to discuss the failure of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment to release Dewan Ghamsn Lai, Maulana Daud Ghaznavi and B. Atma Singh 
of Sheikhupura who were lying seriously ill in detention were ruled out. 

. 8, Sohan Singh Josh aeked for permiseion to move au adjournment motion 
by which he wanted to raise a discueeion on the recent restriction imposed on 
tickets being issued by the N., W. Railway • for Nankana Sahib during the daya 
of the Mela,,.This restriction he regarded as an interference with the people’s rights 
of worship. ' ‘ 

L The Premier read but a statement in which it was stated that the restriction 
had been imposed by the Government of India in pursuance of their general policy 
of restricting big Meins on account of their inability to afford transport facilities 
due to war. The Punjab Government merely issued the notification of the Central 
Government and now the Premier had written egain to the Central Government 
impressing upon them the inconvenience caused to the Sikh community. 

The Premier added humorously that be was glad and thankful to God that Mr. 
Josh—a communiet—etill thought of Nankana Sahib and rights of worship, 
i, Mr. Joeh warmed up and protested against the remerke made by the Premier 
and the "miscbievouB ineinuation contained in them." He said that he, like every 
communist, stood for the protection of rights and privileges of every citizen. 

; . Lt.., Col. Hayat A'Aan,-replying, assured Mr. Josh that he never 

meant to attack him nor had he done so. Amidst laughter, Lt, Col. Kbizar Hyat 
added : "After all, you know I am a Jat and supposed to be semi-educated ; and 
if I Bay anything which appears to be harsh, do not mind if.” 

' . The adjournment motipp was not pressed. , 

(.. TOBAOOO Vend Fbeb Bili,-> ' ■ . . 

'The Punjab Tobacco yend Fees (Amendment) Bill' which was Introduced 
by Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, was passed without any disoussion. Tbs 
Bill had been brought up to effect certain amendments in the Act which had be¬ 
come necessary as a result of the imposition of a central excise duty on tobacco. - 

; Immovable Pbopebtt Tax Bilu 

^ The Punjab Urban .Immovable ProperW Tax ( Amendment } Bill, wliieh was 
introduced by Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, was taken Into consideration 
and paesed at once. 

The statement of bbjeota . and reasons of the Bill says :.*An ssseessing su- 
thority is required nnder subsection (1) of section 18 of -the Punjab Urban Im- 
. movanle Property Tax Act, 1940, to call for s return not only when s new 
valuation liat is to be made but also when the current valuation list is to be 
amended. It wee never intended that this elaborate procedure ehould be. followed 
in the ease of casual amendments for which a separate procedure is laid down in 
section 9 of the Ac^ The Bill is designed to^ enforce the real intention of the Act.” 

. . I ’ - . Suoabcahb Bill- 

Sardar Baldev' Singh ,' -Development Minister, moved thst the Sugsreans 
( Pnniab Amendment) Bill ae reports by. the Select Committee be tekeu into 
consideration. ' > • . 

Mian Nurullah moved an smendment, which was supported by Sardar 
Santokh Singh and Sir Gokul Oband Narang. I'be amendment was intended to 
aaeare thedmetion of the provision laying down that no sugar factory or extenaioo 
of a sugar factory oonld be built without a licence being taken^ ' > - 
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Sardar Santokh Singh felt eofty ** "“y 
following • policy of killing induetriee. The taek 
eaey. So far there waa no oyeror^din^ 
anc 


in 


the ' Punjab Government waa 
of taking a licence waa not 
I.y BO lar uae« w.. «« - the iUMt induatry m_ the Punjab 

ad the ‘wiee’ Government of the Punjab abould not be m a hurry lo injure it. 

S Ttia Singh Swatantra aaid that by tbe provision which was desired to be 
deleted it waa clear that the myth of the Punjab Government being opposed to 

contrd^was e^loded.^ Naranflf, who supported Mian Nurullah In a neat Httle 
Punjabee speech, felt constrained'to say that those .sitting opposite geemed to 
be a family of mad men who knew not what they wore doing. . . . , , 

He pitied Sardar Baldev Singh, who, he said, was cariying some body else’s 
baby and aeked him to realise what folly was being committed ^ by attempting to 
kill an industry. t., ^ 

8, Pa Wet) SifipAYou know whoso baby It IS (laughter). . 

Sir Ookul Chand Why have you taken up this damnable “Biapa.” ; ^ 

8. Pafdep SinpA 1 —“Siena gul paigaya hoi” (laughter). ■ .. 

Sir Ookul Chand pointed out that 'there was no need of such a provision as 
there were hardly two sugar factories iu the Punjab and there waa no excess 
of sugar. In the States, all shorts of facilities were^ being actually given for 
putting up factories and he wondered why the ^njab was following an , un- 

So^ar Baldav Singh, replying, said that it waa not at 
the Punjab Government to close down any sugar factories. ‘ 
ment was not opposed to industrial development and 
they would be prepared to render all help in this matter, 
forget to protect the rights of the agriculturists and if any 


all the intention of 
Tbe Punjab Govern* 
he could say that 
But they could not 
industry in a parti* 


oular area*^ would become a burden to tbe agriculturists, they had to be protected. 
Had not Sir Gokul Ohand experienced the hardship by the ^ opening of another 
sugar mill at Hamira, he asked. ^ ‘ r . .<1 

The amendment moved by if tan Nurullah was rejected.. , - ^ ^ i 

Ossa Bubden On Gbowbbb > 


Jlfi'an Nurullah moved auother amendment Uirongh which he wanted that 
Inatead of aix pies per maund being charged as cesa on angarcane from the pro* 
ducer aa proposed, it should be 3 pies per mannd if the price was 6 annas per 
mauud or over and not exceeding six pies per mannd if the price was 8 annaa per 
maund or over. The mover pointed out that he was making a very humble de* 
mand to save the sugarcane grower. 

Sir Ookul Chand, who supported the amendment of Mian Nurullah, quoted 
figures in support of hia contention that the new cess 'would mean a further bur* 
den on the poor augarcane grower. He wanted ^ no cese to be imposed at all. Sir 
Ookul Ghana addressed tbe Miniaterialiata particularly and told them that at the 
proposed rate of 6 pies per maund, every augarcane grower would have to give Be, 
12*8 per acre aa an additional tax to what he bad to pay already in the form of 
land revenue etc. He said that Bs. 250 would have to be paid by the augarcane 
grower per aeaion to the Government before entering a factory. Be based hia 
calculation on 400 maunda being the production of one acre and the average land 
for production being 20 acres. Sir Ookul Chand Narang declared that the auger 
factory owners in the Punjab were prepared to pay Be. one per maund for sugar* 
cane, provided, of course, toe price of eugar was raised proportionately.. Sir Bhrl 
Bam, be added, had even ofifeied, in an article, that tbe faoto^ owners were- pro* 
pared to pay Ba. 1*2 per maund,- But toe Government of India etood in their 
way. That Goverument would not agree. Sugar waa being 'sold at Bs, 12 per maund 
but sAaAcfcar at Ba. 20 per maund. He asked why the Punjab Government waa not 
taking up.a strong attitude in thia matter also against the Government of India 
and prevail upon them to agm to let the factory owner pay more i. e. Be. 1*2 pet 
maund to the grower. The Punjab waa growing augarcane in 417,000 acres of land 
and the inoreaae in price of auger to Be. 1*2 per maund would bring Ba. 75,00,000 
more to tbs grower. 

The Punjab Government was a bad and incompetent copyist. In the present 
Mie, the Punjab Government seemed to be following what the U. P.. Government 
had announced that whatever amount they would get would be utilised for the 
good of the grower. Would tbe Punjab Government uee the money for building 
^ getting better aeede and helping the grower to grow better augarcane aa 
toa u. P. Govainmept waa doing T In tbe U. P., euoh an Act waa enforced be* 
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CRQie there were as man]; aa 150 aagar milla and in the Fanjab there were only 3 
mille. He asked the niinieterialist members to ponder over the situation before 
voting. 

S, Bantokh Singh supported the amendment. 

8. Baldev Singh, Development Minister, replying, said tbat the oesa of.6 pies 
pei^maond was to be collected from the factory owner. 

Sir Cfokul Chand '.—That cess would be charged from the grower. 

S, Baldev Singh maintained that the burden of the cess would not fall on the 
agriculturist. If the Government of India stood in the way of paying Bs. 1>2 per 
maund of sugarcane, as suggested by Bir Shri Ram, no one stood in the way of 
increasing the price to 13 annas per maund. He asked why was not that being 
done. , < : 

The amendment was reiei.‘ted by 13 vote to 65. S. Baldev Singh, however, 
accepted one amendment of Mian Nurullah. The clauses were passed as amended. 

The Bill was opposed at its third reading stage by S. Sohan Singh Josh, ' Ch, 
Jifohd Abdul Behman, L, Sita Bam and Ft Bhagat Bam Bharma who accused 
the Government of burdening the poor zamindar, even though it always claimed 
to be their friend. ■ . - 

Sir Chhotu Bam refuted the charge and said that the responsibility of not 
having exempted all the zemindars who paid Ba. 5 or less as tneir land revenue 
was his. But he was sure that the zemindars bad ' accepted his reasons, because 
the money thus available was to be spent by the Government for the benefit of 
the smaller zamindars themselves. ■ . ^ . . 

The Bill was passed and the House adjourned ‘aine die'. 


The N. W. F. Pr. LegUIative Assembl3r 

Budget Session—Pesbawar—17th, to 27th August 1943 . 

Fj^amoial Statement foa 1943-44 , , 

'' Mr. Sardar Bahadur Khan (Muslim League) was elected Speaker of the 
Frontier Assembly when the Budget session opened at Peshawar on the 17Ui. Angnst 
1943. .The Opposition (Oongress) benches were empty. Twenty-three members of the 
Ministerialist Parly were present. 

On taking the chair the new Speal^r thanked the House for the honour 
done to him and assured members of all parties of his sympathy and co-operation. 
He regretted that the members of the Opposition were not present in the Assembly 
and requested the press to convey to them bis message that be bad now ceased 
to be a member of any party. 

’ Bddget Pebsbntbd 

Sardar Abdur Bab Khan Niahtar, Finance Miniater, presented the budget 
estimates for the year 1943-4A While doing so he made an appeal to all parties 
and communities in the province to unite and help the poor people through ^ese 
■difficult times. The Finance Minister revealed tbat the revenue for 1943*44 was 
estimated at Rs. 306.94 lakhs including a subvention of Bs. 1 crore from the Centre 
snd it wan anticipated that the year’s working would leave a net defieit of Rs. 
7.73 lakhs to be met from the accumulated surpluses of previous years.- This deficit 
was due almost entirely to the provision made for expenditure on the civil defence 
organization which would disappear when the war ended. The Finance Member 
pointed out tbat their revenues consisted of a fixed subvention from the Centre 
and other items which wen mostly. inelastic. Government could not hope to 
achieve much from the latter source and therefore their main hope lay in 
persuading the Government of India to increase their aubvention. This, he said, 
we propose . to do when we have settled down in office and have made a compre¬ 
hensive survey of the whole position, to enable us to take in hand those essential 
schemes, so long neglected, for the benefit of the people of this proviace. The 
Finance Minister ex^aioed at length the measures for the supply of foodgrains, 
sugar, Btandud cloth and kerosene oil in the province and assured that Government 
was taking every-step to supply, wheat at a reasonable price. Concluding,, the 
' Finance Minister said : ”We have entered upon our duties at a very difficult time. 
■The war has upset the living conditions ol of us and in cxder to achieve any 
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tha full co-operation ' of all I* neeeaaairy. Oaf eonatitutipnal and 
flnanoial Hmitationa make onr taak difficult but where le a will is a 

wS and we aball endenronr to provide the people with the neoeBBiUea of Jife and 
to iwe that they get these at reasonable rates.' ■ _ ' - 

' Istboddction OF OffioiaIi Bills ‘ ^ 

18th AUGUST ‘.—The Assembly met this morning with Khan Sardar Bahadarf 
Khan, the new Speaker, in the chair. Before the House started to transact the 
business of the day, Sardar Ishar singh (Oongress) was sworn in^ as a member. 
Immediately after the oath-taking oeremony, Sardar Ishwar Singh left the House. 
Like yesterday, the opposition members absented themselves and • only mem'*'^ 

bers of the League Party were present. ^ 1 ‘ i V-ii * 

The Finance Minister, Sardar Abdur Bab Ntahiar moved two official bille,' 
the N. W. F. P Ministers’ salaries (second Amendment) Bill, 1943, and ^the N, W., 
F. P, Speaker’s end Deputy Speaker’s Salaries (Amendment) Bill,; 19w,' which 
were passed without opposition. . L «• 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Chief Minister, moved four bills, the N. W. F. Pi 
Pre-emption (Amendment) Bill, the N. W. F. P. War Services (exemption) from 
Disqualification Bill, the N. W. F. P, Motor Vehicle ^Taxation (Amendment) Bill 
and the N. W. F. P. Village Council (Amendment) Bill, which were passed. 

' The fifth Bill, namely Uio N. W. F P. Trade Employees Bill, ' was. circulated 
fof>licitiog public opinion thereon by February 1, 1944. ' ^ i 

The openAerread out the Bills which were passed during' the time of thel 
Congress Ministry and assented to by His Excellency the Governor, The Speaker 
declared that only the Qoondas Bill had been Tejeeted. * • - ^ •• ’ ’ ^ ' 

To-day waa the official business day and the whole work was finished in 30 
minutes. The House then adiourned ' 


CONDOLBNCB TO DeOBASED MEMBERS 

JOth. AUGUSTTributes were paid to the memory of Khan Allah Dad Khan, 
Sardar Jagat Singh, R, B. Chamanial and B. B.'^ Kanvoarbhan Bagai, )ate Mj L. 
As,,-when the House met this morning. '*'*• • - * « •* • * ^ * 

Speeches were delivered by Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Chief Minister, and 
Sardar AJit Singh, Minister tot 'P. W. D. Sardar Bahadur Khan, the Speaker 
alto made a short speech and adjourned the House fob 15 minutes as a mark of 
teapeot to tiie memory of the deceased members. ■ ‘ ' 


j ' < Sikh Bbliqious Endowments Bill >./ ^ ; 

Sardar Ajit Singh, Minister of Public Works, moved that the N. W. F. P, 
Sikh Religious Endowments Bill, 1939, which was being piloted by him as a 
member of the opposition,' be referred to another eeleot committee, consisting of the 
Chief Minister, the Finance Minister, the Advocate-General Nawah > Zafar zKhan 
(Muslim League), Bai Bahadur lahwar Dae (Hindu Independent), Sardar. Ishwar 
Singh (Congress),-^ Pmt Kamran (Muslim League) and the mover, : Sardar; Ajit 
Singh said that the bill had been designed to provide for better management ^ 
^e income of Sikh Qurdwaras, Dharamsalas and religious endowments in the 
M. W, F. Province. 'He assured the Sikh organieations and Guru Singh Sabhas 
that the bill would not nndermine their status and functions. The House xcferr^ 
til® Bill to a select committee. > > , • 

The House, after finishing the basioesB in five minutes, adjourned,. > Aa .usual, 
the Opposition was again absent from the Bouse, > , .,< ' . ju, 

General DificnsBiON OF Bodobt ^ i-. 

20th. AUGUST -For the fourth day in aucceseioo, the' Opposition meters 
were again absent from the Houee. However, it wae a day fox. general discussion 
of thehndget. < , • . „ . 

Replying to the speech^ Sardar' Aurangzeb Khan, Ohtef Minister justified 
hie action in forming a ministry in the province. With the help of hie coiWguee, 
be wae able to have a people’s government in the provinoe. The Chief Minister 
also announced in the Houee that adequate steps had already been taken by the 
Ministry to end the Frontier Crtmee Regulation. Replying to K. B. Baadullah 
Khan’s demand for the Pakistan cesolution to be moved in the' House, the Chief 
Minister said that their policy waa well known that they stood for Fakietaq and the 
Bikhs stood for Assd Punjab, - . . 

Tbe^ Eduoation Minister, KAan Satninjan Khan's speech was sbeard by the 
House with rept attention. Referring to the absenoe of the Opposition, be ,eaid 
that the ornament of the august House was- misaing and appealed to them (the 
.Opposition) to attend the.next aession and benefit the House, by. their, healthy 
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erltialam.’ While dealing with the budget eetlmatee, Khan Samlnian Khan referred 
to the grant that amounte to one crore of rupeea ae aubeidf by the Central Gorern* 
ment> He aaid that the grant was a alur on the name of the Frontier provinoet 
it was on aocount of that grant that they depended on the Central Gorernment, 
whioh was directly ruling the Provinoial GoTerument. It waa wrong to aay that 
their province, like other Provinoea, waa enjoying lull autonomy. Ae a matter of 
fact, their province waa a creation of imparialiat neoeaaity: they made it beoauae 
they wanted it. Khan Baminjan Khan aeked the Central Government not to give 
the money in the form of a grant but reaourcea should be pooled so that the N. 
W. F. P. ahoitld have independent income of the aame amount, in order that the 
province might get rid of aependenoy on the Centre. ' 

Winding up the debate, the Finance Minister, Mr. Niahter in a forceful apeeoh, 
oritioised the Oongreea policy of not accroting offices and creating a deadlock In the 
country. By leaving the minlatriea the Oongreea had dona what the Britlab Govern* 
meat actually wanted, 

Beplying to the Education Minister, the Financa Miniater aaid that the grant of 
I orore of rupees from the Centre was not charity, but it woe their right. ■ 

Sardar Ajit Singh, in a abort speech, said that theira was a ministry of com* 
rades, based on coalition. He also criticised, the Congreaa policy of absenting 
themaelves^ from the Opposition Benches, 

. Noh-Offioiaii Bbsolutionb 

21st AUOUSTThe Assembly met to-day to discuss non>offiolal resolutions. 

It was aignificant to note that’A'Aan Abaur JZasUd fhan, who until yester* 
day absented from the House along with the Congress Party at a member of the 
Opposition and who, before the beginning of the session, was a member of the 
Mualim League Party, attended to-day’s session and took his seat on the 
Treasury benches. He, however, played a very interesting role, sometimes oppo¬ 
sing and sometimes supporting the Government. When interviewed by the "United 
Press" representative in the lobby, Khan Abdul Basbid Khan evaded the question 
^of ever leaving die Muslim League Party or leaving the Opposition at present. 

The House first took up the resolution moved by Khan Aitai Khan, de¬ 
manding the establishment of an Intermediate Oollege at Abbottabad^ ' which waa 
passed. The Eduoatiom Ministar assured the House on behalf of the Government 
to give the fullest consideration to the proposal. 

The resolution of Arbab Sher Ali Khan for controlling and utilising ■ innunda- 
tion water in Bara Biver for the benefit of the peasants was withdrawn after an 
assurance from the Minister for P. W. D. that the same scheme waa already 
under the consideration of the Government. 

Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan'a reeolntion to reatore "Inams” and other 
stimnde abolished by the Congress Government was opposed by Mr. Abdur Bssbid 
and Bubsequently withdrawn. • 

Peer Kamran Khan'a resolution abont settlement In Hours District was 
withdrawn. . ™ 

The resolution about the Peshawar Islamla Oollege waa rejected by tbs Bonaa. 
Moving hie resolution, Mr. Abdur Raahid protested agsinst angtioising the college 
staff. He wanted only Indiens and Muslima to be appointed as Principal and 
profesaora of the college. 

• VoTina ON Budget Demands 

t4th, AUGUSTAfter two daya’ holiday the Assembly met this morning. 
As decided by the Party, four Congress M.L.A4 vis. Deicait Bhanju Bam Oandhi, 
Mr, Chand Dhingra, Khan Abdullah Khan of Fotah and Khan Akbar Ali 
Khan came to the Assembly and just avoided dlsqnalifioatloo of their memberahip. 
They ast in the Housd for some minutes and then left. B, B, Mehrchand Khanna, 
Dr. 0. C» Ghosh, Arbab Abdur Behman Khan, and Syad Qaim Shah were present 
in the lobby bat did not enter the House. 

Quite a stir waa censed in the House when'Nhon Bahadur Saadullah Khan. 
s member of the Muslim League Party, opposed the Government grent for damana 
under e snb-head ‘General Administration.' Bowklng, the Khan Bahadur demanded 
that n resolution on Pakistan be moved immediately. He recalled several apeeohea 
of the Chief Minister asenriDg that the Frontier Province stood for Pakistan. Wb^, 
tha Khan Bahadur asked, was now Bsrdat Aurangub Khan bealtaUng to fulfil bis 
promise t 

Beplying to Khan Bahadur Baadulloh Khan, Sardar Aurangaeh Khan. Chief 
Minister, tbank^ him snd said so far as the poUoy of the Musliin Msmbers of 

24 
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thii.House WBB cbDcerned, he him ^that; MusUm jaenAefh ^f^ 

.^‘^The cut motion ot Khan BaLdur Saadittak 'vM defeated and.,-tiio^ original 

^***lAte^th 0 Houee paeeed all the Government demands for grants put by tbo 
Ministers and then adjourned. ’ . - - * • •< ' _ ' ’ ’ 

. ; NbW'OFJ'iqiAl. RjESOLUTIOJJS ' “ . 

26th, AtTGUStWhen'the' Assembly meet 'this morning tbrae members'-of 
'the Oongrest Party, Sardar Asadjan Khan, Arbah A^ur R^man Khan and F%an 
Mohd. Abbas Khan, ex-Minister,, were present in the House but iinmediately^^ after 
the Speaker took his seat they quietly walked out. Later Nawabsada Allah JSawaz 
Khan, ex-Deputy Speaker ana a member of the Oongress Party,., appeared on the 
Opposition benones and left the,House after some tima . • 

To-day was the non-official business day and all the five resolutions were 
'moved and withdrawn after proper assurances from the ministers concerned had 
been given. Mr. Abdur Rashid Khan, who was to move the rMolullon demanding 
the release of political prisoners, gave a suTprise when be. announced his decision to 
withdraw the resolution saying that .he had been assured by the provinoial Govern* 
meat that the question of the release of polUical^ wes under thq. serious-considera* 
ion of the Government, . • . ., 

Speaking on a resolution, £Aan Bahadiii^ Arbah Sherah Khan urged upon 
the Government to introduce compulsory primary ^ eduoation in the province. Khan 
Saminjan Ehaui Education Minister, admitted that the high rate of crimes in the 
province were a direct outcome of general poverty and ignorancei- He assured the 
House that edncaiion in the province was a national necessity and his government 
would leave no stone unturned to educate the Pathsns. Ha told the House that 
he would appoint a committee for this purpose.'' . > > ’ > > ’ 

' . V ' »IjiTBBPBLLATlONB ' ’ " ■“ 

f • ■ , 1. • - , 1 . • • < • ‘ - 1 ' : ' ’ 1 • . . • 1 ' 1 

27th. ADGD9T TO'day. was the last day of the Budget session of the Asssm* 
hly. The whole business was ^nished in 15 minutes. Before anuouncing the 
adjournment of the House 'sine die’» Khan Sardar, Bahadur Khan, Speaker, in a 
short speech referred to the absence of the Congrese Party dutings the session and 
said that he was sorry for that. He expressed the hope, that the friends - of the 
Congress Party would presuade them to attend the House in the next, session. 

• Beplyiug to a question of Khan Abdur Rashid Khan (League) whether (a) 
Khan Aupul Gbaffar Khan was injured at the time of his arrest, and. (b) the Gover¬ 
nment were prepared to disclose the details of injuriee suetained, Sardar Aurangzeh 
Khan, the Ohiei Miuister, said that information in this regard was being collected 
and would be communicated to the Hon'bLe member in due course of time.. / 

Replying to another question of the same member asking for the .number ot 
persons arrested under the orders of the Central Government, end the ' Provincial 
Government, the Chief Minister said that the necessary information was being 
oolleoted and would ba oommunicsted to the member, in due course of time. > 

The House passed the N. W. F. P. Legislative Assembly (Members’ Allowance} 
(Ameodmentl Bill, 1943 and then qdjout^ned ctnc dm, - 
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Provincial Acts passed by'Legislatures, Governors’Acts, Billr 
introduced by Provincial Governments sund Ordinances promuU 
ated by Governors. 

Title of Act or Bill and date of Aasmt or Introduction in Ttalift,^ 


The Government of Bengal 

The Workmen's Compensation {Bengal 
Amendment) Act, 294g {Ben, Act VI of 
1949) {Novemher fl, 1949) To snlend 
the Workmen’s Oompenaation Act, 19^B 
in its application : to Bengal to provide 
for the appointment b; the OpmmisBlonei 
for Workmen’s Oompensation from the 
list of medical referees prepared by the 
provincial Govt, of official medical 
referees to vhom any medical questions 
in dispute between employers and ^ work¬ 
men may be referred by the said ' Com¬ 
missioner ' for a report and whose report 
^all be binding on both parties. 

. The . Bengal ' Land-Bevenxte Sales 
{Amendment) Act, 1949 {Ben. Act-VH of 
1949 ) {December S, 1943) To amend the 
Bengal Land-Bevenue Sales Act, 1859 in 
order to allow the defaulting bolder of 
an estate or share of an estate, which 
has been sold under the said Act, an 
opportunity to apply to the Collector _ to 
have the sale set aside on his depositing 
the dues with the Oollector within a 
Specified period. ^ 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
{Second Amendment) Act, 1949 {Ben, Act 
yni of 1949) I December 99, 1949) To 
amend the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
Act, 1935 in order to extend the period 
of five years during which an application 
can' be filed before a Debt Settlement 
Board, to seven years, 
r The Calcutta and Suburban Police 
lAmendment) Act, 1948 (Ben, Act I of 
1948) {April 8, 1948) To amend the 
Calcutta Police Act, 1866 and the Calcutta 
Suburban Police Act, 1866 for the purpose 
of ensuring proper control of eeamen’s 
lodging houses and thereby to protect the 
seamen who take shelter therein. 

The" Bengal- Land-Bevenue Sales 
{Amendment) Act, 1948 {Ben. Act II of 
■ {April 1, 1948) To amend the 
Bengal ^nd-Bevsnne Sales Act, 1859 in 
order to provide for the issue of notice 
of sale of eatatea to the proprietors 
individnslly or where the- number of 
propiietOTS is more than five to at least 
five of them by registered post inform¬ 
ing theifi of the particulars of sale. j 

The Bengal Local Belf-Qovt, {Amende 
ment) Act, 1948 {Ben, Act III of 1948) 
{April 18, J943) :->To amend the Bengali 


Local'-Self-Government Act of 1885 in 
order to provide Government with power 
to aboliab any Local Board without the 
consent of the District Board. 

. The Bengal (JSural) Primarg Bducd- 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1948 (Ben, Act. JV 
of 1948) (April ■ 10,! 1948) i—To amend 
the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education 
Act, 1930 in order to provide for the 
representation of ladiea in the Central 
Primary Education Committee and for 
the representation of apeoial interesta in 
any areas and alao > to remove certain 
other minor defeota in the said Act. 

The Bengal Finance Act, 1948 (Ben, 
Act y of 1948) (April 19, 1943) To 
raise additional revenue for, a certain 
period by . varying the rates of the 
following taxes—(1) Entertainments Tax, 
leviable under section 8 of the Bengal 
Amusements Tax Act, 1922 ^ (2) Totaliss- 
tor Tax, leviable under section 15 of the 
Bsid Act; (3) Betting Tax, leviable under 
Bsetion * 18 of the said Act; and' (4) 
Electricity Duty under section 3 of tbs 
Bengal Eleetricity Duty Act, 1935. . 
j. T/ie Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy 
temporary Provisions) Extending Act, 
1943 {Ben. Act VI of 1943) (August- 8, 
1948) To .extend the operation of 
the Bengal.T Non-Agrioultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 194U for 
one year.more from the 29th ' May, 1943 
pending the • introdnotioD of permanent 
and more comprehensive iegislatioa on 
the subject. ' 

Th» Bengal Vagrancy Act, 1948 
(Ben. Act VII of 2948) : {October 88, 
1948) Is to provide Oovernment with 
powers - to collect all genuine vagrants 
and place them in hemes and in these 
homes to provide.(a) .food, shelter and 
clothing for all i (b) medical treatment 
for the sick j (c), work for the able 
bodied;, and •(d) education ' for the 
children and also for auch adulta aa 
appear to be likely to benefit by it. j 
Bin a I 

The Calcutta and Suburban Police 
(Amendment) Bill 1949 To amend 
the Calcutta Police Act, 1866, and the 
Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 1866' for 
prohibiting ■ the use of cycle-rickshav* 
in Calcutta. 

The Bengal Agricultural Income-Tax 
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Bill, m $To provldo for the Impoil* 
tion of 0 tax oo ■g'riouUnnl inoome 
derived from land and buildinga iituated 
In Bengal. ' 

Tht Bmgal Nm’-Agnculiural Tenancy 
(Temporary Broviaions) Extending Bill, 
J94 $To extend the operation of the 
Bengal Non-AgriouUnrel Tenancy (Tem-. 
porary Provlaions) Act, 1940, (or one 
year irom the 29ih May, 19^. 

, Goverament of the Punjab 

Bllle pending before Aaaembly 
IVie Sugarcane (Puyab) (Amendment) 
Bill To amend the Indian Sugarcane 
Act, 1934, in ita application to the 
Punjab with a view to protecting the 

S owere of engaroana to provide for 
a better organiaation of cane . enppliea 
to augar factorieo and to prevent an* 
healthy competition between them. 

The Punjab Diatrict Boarde Bill 
To repeal the Diatrict Boarde Act, 18^. 
The proposed Bill given fuil liberty to 
the Boarde to elect non-official Chairman 
and extends their life to five years. A 
rovision baa also been made for prompt 
ischaige of datiea by the executive 
authority. 

The Punjab Electricity Duty Bill 
To levy a doty on electrical energy 
oonaumed for lighta and lane and other 
appliances, ! 

The Punjab Court cf Warda (Amend’ 
ffifnf) Bill 1. To make it obligatory 
for a decree-holder to file a certificate 
of hia having notified hie claim under 
aecllon 26, in order to continue a suit 
or resume or institute execution pro¬ 
ceedings against a ward. 2. To make it 
clear that no suit or execution procee¬ 
dings shall be maintainable to set aside 
or modify the order of a Deputy 
Oommioeioner affixing a date for payment 
of a claim or regulating the order in 
which claims are to be paid. 

The Punjab Trade Employees (Amend’ 
menf) Bill To remove certain difficul¬ 
ties brought to light in the working of 
the Punjab Trade Employeea Act, 1940, 
by amending the Act, ao at to empower 
the employer -to take overtime work 
from his employees subject to certain 
resiriollons and by omitting sections 11 
and 14(2) which empower an employer 
to impose fine and require notice from 
ths employee before quitting aerviceb 
respectively. 

7Ae Punjab Jdatemify Benefit Bill 
To rvgulate the employment of women 
in factories for certain periods before 
and after confinement and to provide 
for the payment of maternity benefit to 
thsra. 

The Punjab Land Preservation (Chos) 


(Amendment) Bill :—^To apply the prin¬ 
ciples of the Laud Preservation‘f(Chos) 
Act II of 1900, to the whole ‘ I^vince 
and to empower the Government to 
require landowners to take positive’ mea¬ 
sures necessary to arrest erosion, failing 
which the . Government ehall have the 
power of executing works themselws.-.- 
'TAa Punjab . Cotton . Qinning and 
Pressing Factories Bill ^-To provide ‘ 
for the licensing of ginning and pressing 
factories in order to eradicate the mal¬ 
practices of mixing, watering, adulters-, 
tion with seed etc., prevailing among 
cotton producers. . 

Legislative Heasnres passed by the Pnujab 
Assembly from Oet 28 1942 to Oet. 

II, 1948 

' The Prsss and Begiatration of Books 
(Punjab) Amendment Bill (November; S, 
JS4») :-~To remove doubts arising ont of 
the absence of time limit for the validity 
of declarations under the Preaa and 
Begistration of Books Act. 1867, - and 
making the filling of a fresh declaration 
obligatory if a press ia restarted, after 
having ceased to function. - > ' 

The Punjab General Sales Tax 
(Second Amendment) Bill, (November S, 
JSdg) To amend the Punjab General 
Bales Tax Act, 1941, so. that the jax 
shall become payable by the dealer in 
-be year immediately following the .year 
for which it baa been charged. . . 

The Punjab Land Preservation 
(Chos) (Amendment) Bill, (November 8, 
1948 )To extend the Punjab Land 
Preservation (Ohos) (Amend.) Act, 1900, 
80 as to bring the whole of Kangra District 
within the scope of its application. 

The Punjab Local Authorities (War 
Service) Bill (Uarch te, 1943 );—^To 
remove such disqualifications as may 
arise from the employment on war ser¬ 
vice of members or office holders of 
local authorities. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Pro’ 
party Tax (Validation of Lists) Bill 
{Hareh 38, 1943 ):—To validate certain 
draft valuation lists prepared nuder 
seotion 8(1) of the Punjab IJrban Im¬ 
movable Property Tax Act, 1940, before 
the expi^ of the full period of 30 days 
allowed for the delivery of returne. , 

The Punjab Urban Immovable PrO’ 
party Tax (Amendment) Bill, (March 
38, 1943) i-’-To set at rest donbts by 
providing that, the term "local authority’* 
as defioM in Section 2(b) of the Punjab 
Urban Immovable Property Tax Aet, 
1940, includes municipal committees 
! superseded under Bectlon Sb8 of the 
Fu^ab Mnnicipal Act, 1911, 

The Punjab Urban Sent Sestriction 
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{Amendment) Bill. {Ifareh 89, 1949) i— 
To m«ke it clear that the PaDjab Urban 
Bent*Beitrictton Act 1941, la enforoable 
in a municipality, even when its com¬ 
mittee has Been enpeneded and to aet at 
xeat all doubta in that connection. 

TKa Punjab Reetitution of Mortgaged 
Lands *{Amandment) Bill {March 99, 
194S) To amend the Punjab Reatitution 
Of Mortgaged Lauda Act, 1938, ao aa 

(1) to permit an officer other than 
the Oommieaioner to be inveated with 
the latter’a power#; ; ' 

(ii) to give the right or appeal before 
the financial Commiasioner to the party 
against whom the Oommiaaioner accept# 

an appeal and , , .v s 

(iii) to recogniae clearly the revi* 
aiooal juriadiction of the Financial Com- 
miaaioner. 

Governmeat of Oriisa 

The Orissa Local Authorities Exten¬ 
sion of Office Act 1949 {Orissa Act III 
of 1949) {December 94, 1949) To provide 
for extension of the term of office of 
Local Au^oriUea in the province during 
the continuance of present hostilities ana 
for a period of six months thereafter. 

The Orissa Legislative Authorities 
Extension of Ojfice Act 1949 [Orissa Act 
III. of 1949i {December 97, 194^ :—^To 
prevent membership of any of Bis Ma- 
jeity'a Forces or employment directly 
concerned with the present war being a 
diaqualification for membership of the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly.'. 

The Onesa Tenancy lAmendment) Act 
1943 {Orissa Act IV of 1943] {March 97, 
1949 To place the Sub-Deputy Oollec- 
tora on the same footing as Deputy Col¬ 
lectors in regard to trying of suite under 
the Orissa Tenancy Act, 1913. 

The Bihar and Orissa State Aid to 
Industries (Orissa Amendment) Act, 1943 
{Orissa Act V of 1943) {March 31. 1843 ); 
—To ensure quick disposal of applications 
for State aid so that Director of Develop¬ 
ment may sanction amall loans without 
reference to the meetings of the Board of 
Industries.. 

The Orissa Stamp (Amendment) Act, 
1943 (Ortssa Act VI of 1943) (April 10, 
1943) —^To unify the rates of Stamp duty 
obargeable in the province. 

The Orissa Weights and Measures 
Aet, 1943 (Orissa Act VIIqf 1943) (April 
99, 1943) i—To fix a scale of standard 
measures with reference to the standard 
weights for the province. 

The Bihar and Orissa Municipal 
{Orissa Amendment) Act, 1843 {Orissa 
Act XI of 1943) {July 94, 1943) To 
exempt Dbarroasalas, where pilgrims are 
allowed accommodation for limited periods 


free of charge from nayment of water, 
lighting, latrine and drainage taxes. 

The Utkal University Act 1943 (Orissa 
Act XIII of 1943), (August 8, 1943) l— 
To establish and incorporate a University 
in the province. 

Bills 

The Hindu Women's Rights to Pro¬ 
perty (Extension to Agricultural Land 
fa Orissa) Bill, 1949 {November 84, JPiS):— 
To give Hindu women the same rights 
in respect of agrioultural land aa they 
enjoy under the Hindu Women’s Bights 
to Property Act, 1937 In respect of pro- 
.petty other than agricultural lands. 

Government of Assena 

The Assam (Temporarily-Settled Dis¬ 
tricts) Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1849 
(Act I of 1943). (March 98, 1843) To 
amend the Assam (Temporarily-Settled 
Districts) Tenancy Act, 1935 in order to 
remove difficulty in realising rents and 
in paying Government revenue by Mana¬ 
gers of lands pertaining to temples or 
other religious institutions, eto. 

The Assam Forest (Amendment) Act, 
1943 (Act II of 1943) (March 30,1943) 
Further to amend the Assam Forest Re¬ 
gulation 1891 in order to remove unne¬ 
cessary harasement and inconvenience 
and to penalise any Forest officer or 
Police Officer who vexatiouaiy and mali¬ 
ciously arrests any person on the pre¬ 
tence that he in suspected in any forest 
oflence or other vise as provided by Sec¬ 
tion 60 (1) of the Regulation. 

The Assam Land and Revenue Regula¬ 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Act III of 
1943) (March SO, 1943) Further to 
amend the Assam Land and Revenuq^ 
Regulation 1886 in order to empower 
Government to frame rules for the custody 
of attached movable property. 

The Ooalpara Tenancy (Amendment) 
Act. 1943 (Act IV of 1943). (May 89, 
1943) Further to ameod the Ooalpara 
Tenancy Act 1929 to provide relief for 
all olasaeB of tenants by reducing the 
rate of intereat, abolition of damages on 
arrears of rent and facilitating the aivialoq 
of tenancies and diatribation of rent eto. 

The Sylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 
1943 (Act V oj 1943). (May 99, 1943) t— 
To emend the Sylhet Tenancy Act, 1936 
in order to provide relief for all elaaace 
of tenaote by reducing the rate of Intereat, 
abolition of damages on aneare of rent 
and facilitating the divlaion of tenanciee 
and diatribution of rents, eto. 

The Assam Money Lenderaf (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1948 (Act VI of 1943. (June 
85, 1943) t—To amend the Asaam Money 
Umdere* AcL 1934 with a view to gir« 
fuither yeliei to the debtois. 
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'Vh« A»»an Finanet Act, 1948 {Act 
VU of 1948), {July e, 1943) To 6x 
ihe rates st which sgricultural, incoine 
•ball be taxed under the AaBnm AgiK 
eultural Income-tax Act, 1939. ' 

The Shillong {Attachment of Sntaries) 
Act, 1948 {Act VIII of 1048), (July t, 
1943] To emend the Buies for the 
Administration of Jnstice in the British 
portion of Shillong, in order to seoure 
oniformity in the matter of attachment 
of salaries. 

> The Aieam Court of Wards (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1948 {Act IX of 1948). (July 
19, 1948 ) i-^lo amend the Bengal Court 
of Wards Act 1879 in its application to 
Aasam, to' make prorisions of Section 
100 of the Court of Wards Act .1879 
applicable in respect of execution of 
decrees or orders passed by the High 
Court in regard to all pending suits or 
proceedings. 

The Assam Court of Wards (Dele¬ 
gation of Powers) Act, 1943 (Act X of 
1949). (July JO, 1948) :^To amend the 
Bengal Court of Wards Act 1679, in its 
application to Aasam, in order to enable 
the Collector to delegate such' of those 
owers as the Court approves to a 
pecial Officer appointed to asaiat him 
in the management of the Estates, under 
the Court of Wards. 

The Assam Legislative Chambers 
{Members’ . Emoluments) (Amendment) 
Act, 1948 (Act XI of 19^} (July 19, 
I'T-Furtlier to amend the Assam 
liegislalive Chambers (Members’ Emo¬ 
luments) Act, 1938, in order to fix the 
daily allowance for members of the 
Legislature in accordance with the upper 
category of First Qrade officers. 

The Shillong (Execution of Decrees) 
Act, I94J. {Aoi XII of 19^1 (September 
J 4 , 18d9) :-~To provide the Civil Goiirta 
having Juriediction over the British 
portion of Shillong with the power 
to send decrees for execution to the Civil 
Courts having jurisdiction in Khaei 
States, end sleo power to execute derreee 
■ent to them for execution by the Civil 
Courts having jHiisdiotion in the Khasi 
States, 

Government of Sind 

The Bombay Entertainments Duty 
{Sind Amendment) Act, No. I of 1948 
{March 95, 1943) ^-Increased the rats of 
entertainment duty to 2t>% of the pay¬ 
ment for admiseion and altered' the me¬ 
thod of levy by prescribing recovery of 
the duty at 20% of the gross smount 
tsoeived by the keeper of the entertainment. 

The Bombay Finance (Sind Ametid- 
«isnt).Act, No. II of 1948 (March 96, 
1948 V—Increased the rate of electrloiy 
duty and ffiaoonUnued oetUnn exemption 


aiii^ increased the stsmp duty on eertsin 
elasses of inetruroents , executed in the 
City of Earschi. ' ■ 

The Ratodero Municipality (Exten¬ 
sion oj Term) Act, No. Ill of ‘1948 
(March 96, Extended ' the term 

of the Batodero Municipality by . six 
months so as to allow time for holding 
the election. 

The Karachi Joint Water Board Act^ 
No. IV of 1948 {March 98, 1948) t —Con¬ 
stituted a Joint Water Board, to imple¬ 
ment the Haleji Water Storage Scheme 
for supplying a permanent source of 
water to supplement the .existing supply 
for the City of Earacbi. ' ■■■ i. 

The Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Sind Amendment) Act No. V of 1948 
(March 98^ 1948) :—It made an enabling 
provision that a trader or agent in posses 
aeioii of a weighty measure or weighing 
or meaeuring inetrument abould be pre¬ 
sumed, until the contrary is proved, to have 
been in poBseseion of it for use for trader 

The Sind Consumption of Intosdcants 
Restriction (Amendment) Act, No. Vt of 
1948 (March 98,1943) ^--Provided that 
appeals from the orders passed under 
section 21 by the Collector should lie to 
the Bevenue Commiesioner and by the 
AsRistant or Deputy Collector .to the 
Oollector.' ‘ ‘ 

The Sind Opiiim ■ Smoking . (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, No. VII of 1948 (March 98, 
1948) Bemoved the limitation ; imposed 
by section 31 that the payment oi re- 
waide for detection of offences under the 
Act ehonld be made available out of tha 
fines. 

The Bombay Village Sanitation (Bind 
Amendment) Act, No VIII of 1948 
(March 98, Validated' the' no¬ 

minations by Government in certain 
cases where the nominations at the gene¬ 
ral elections were less than the seats 
allotted. ♦ 

The Nindu Women's Rights to Pro¬ 
perty (Sind Extension to Agricultural 
Land) Act, No. IX of 1948- (March 80, 
1943) :—Extended the provieions of the 
Hindu Women’s Bights to Property Act, 
1937, and the Hindu Women’a Bights to 
Property (Amendment) Act, 1938, to 
egricnitnral lands in the Province with 
retrospective effect Teetoring the presumed 
intention of the liegielature nullified by 
the Federal Court of India in their 
decieion in caeo No. 1 of 194L- 

The Bombay Land Revenue Code 
and the . Oovemment Occupants (Sind) 
Amendment Act, No. X of 1943 (March 
SO, 1943) ‘.—Permitted the occupants to 
lease or mortgage their lands held by 
them on restricted tenure under the 
Land Bevenne Code or .Government 
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Dobupante (Bind) Aot.' 1938, for a period 
not exceeding ten years nithout. the 
sanotioiv of the CSolleotor. - 
< The Bomhay Irrigation iSind Amend¬ 
ment) Act, Ifo, XI Of 19iS {March 80, 
1943) .‘—Postponed (i) the date for the 
recovery of water-courses expenses without 
interest from the due date and (ii) . the 
recovery of instalments towards such 
expenses without charging penal interest. 

■ The Sind Medical Practitioners' 
{Repeal) Act, No. XII of 1943 (April 8, 
1948) Repealed the Bind Medical Prac¬ 
titioners' Act, 1940, regulating the quali¬ 
fications and providing for the registra¬ 
tion of practitioners of. Indian systems 
of medicine. 

The Bombay Primary Education 
{Sind Amendment) Act, No, XIII of 
1949 {April 8, 1948) .‘—Fixed the mini¬ 
mum age for admission to primary 
schools at six years: 

Made it eligible for er-Ohairmen and 
ex-Presidents for election to the 
Provincial Board of Primary Education^ 

Prescribed some educational qualifica¬ 
tions for the representatives of women, 
minorities and backward communities 
on the School Board ; 

' .Made some other unimportant changes 
in the Act of l923. < ' 

The Sind Legislative Assembly Mem¬ 
bers’ Salaries and Allowances Act, No. 
2CIF of 1948 {April 8, 1949) Supplied 
the omission of not providing for the 
return fare after the close of ub sessioD 
or meeting. 

. Fat some limitations on ■ the subsis¬ 
tence allowance during the period of 
adjournment. 

The Sind Nurses, Midwiyes, Health 
Visitors and Lais Registration {Amend¬ 
ment) Act, No. XV of 1943 {Aprtl 8, 
1948) Substituted the expression 
"trsined-dai" into "assistant midwife” 
and omitted the piovieion with reepect 
to "nurse-dai.” - . 

'Withdrew the application of the Act 
In certain areas; and 

Made changes in the constitution of 
the Council. 

The Bombay Co-operative Societies 
{Sind Amendment) Act, No. XVI of 
1948 (April 10 , 1948) .‘—Introduced the 
definition of "Financing Bank” in the 
-Act and provided inapeetion of books of 
societies by the Financing Banks; 

Made special provision for member¬ 
ship df Resource Bocieties; . 

MtKie provision on the - lines of the 
Arbitration Act empowering . Registrar to 
modify - or correct - an award without 
afiecting the decision on the matter re¬ 
ferred to arbitration ; 

Oave finality to certain orders passed 


by Government in appeal or revision} 
and ^ 

(lave arbitration awards or orders of 
liquidator status of a decree to enable 
to proceed against persons leaving British 
India and going to Indian Btates, • • > 

Enabled tfae appointment of a single 
person to administer the affaira of a 
auspended society, ' \ 

The S'ind (Police) Rifles Fores Act, 
No. XVII of 1948 {April 16. 1948) i— 
Provided for the constitution of a force 
DO. a semi-military linea.. 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories (Sind Amendment) Act, No, 
XVIII pf 194S {April 18, 1948) Made 
it an offence for admixture of cotton 
produce of two or more eessons. 

The Sind Agriculturists Relief (Amend¬ 
ment) Act No. XlX of 1948 (April 88, 
1943) :—^Amended the definition of an 
‘agriculturist’ by increasing the limits of 
the qualifying holding ; Took - away the 
period of 90 Aays provided for application 
for amendmen t. of a decree ana revived 
applications dismissed on that account. 
It provided for one right of appeal 
against order passed under section 13. 

The Bombay Abkari (Sind Amend¬ 
ment) Act No. XX of 1948 {May 18, 
1948): —Empowered Government to Issue 
orders iu reepect of grant of liceiicea 
and to revise orders passed by the 
Abkari Officers ; Made a provision siniilar 
to that contains in the Madtaa Prohi¬ 
bition Buppiementary Aot, 

’• The Sind Legislative Assembly (Prsi 
ventton of Disqualification) (War Ser¬ 
vice) Act, No. XXI of 1943 {July 17, 
1948) :—Provided that holding of offices 
certified by Governor to be officee con¬ 
cerned with the prosecution of the preeent 
war will not involve diequalificatioa 
under section 69 of the Government of 
India Act, 1935. 

The Temporary Postponement 6jf 
Execution of Decrees and Orders Act, 
No. XXII of 1943 (July 18, 1948):— 
Provided that owing to large tracts of 
lands having been damaged by fioods on 
the right bank of river Indue and culti¬ 
vation affected by Hur trouble and da¬ 
mage to crop by locuets execution of 
Civil court decrees and orders under the 
Co-operat'Ve Societies Act, 1925, be poefe- 
poned up to the Slst January, 1944. 

The Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Sind Second Amendment) Act, No, 
XXIII of 1948 {July 17, 1943) ;—Res¬ 
tricted within reasonable limits &e scops 
of the prcBiimption of poesession for use 
for trade drawn under the Explanation 
added to section 34 by Sind Aot No. * V 
01 1943. ■ 

The Bombay District ^tfRict^pai anS 
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Loeat Boards (Sind Ammdmsnt) Act, 
No, XXIV of J9S3 (July 17, 1943) 
Empowered the Preeident or Vice<Preai* 
dent to obII « meetiog of a Committee 
wheo the Chairman of that committee 
waa abient from the local limit* for a 
period exceeding IS daye; 

Empowered OoTernment to invest a 
District Municipality with power to con* 
trol effectively the nuisance caused by 
miicb cattle etables; 

Bemoved certain restrictions on a 
town being declared as a notified area, 

Ths Special Commis»ion«r*a Powers 
Act, No. XXVof 1943 (July 17, 1943) 
Provided for tlie appointment of an offi* 
oer as Special Commissioner to maintain 
effective control of law and order in the 
Hur area after the withdrawal of mar¬ 
tial law and for investing that officer 
with the powers of a Oommiesioner under 
the Bombay District Police Act. 

The Bombay Local Boards (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No. ZXVI of 1943 
Uuly 17, 1943) :—Empowered the local 
boards to contribute a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 800 in a year to the Wahl Admi¬ 
nistration Fund under the Mussalman 
Wakf Aot No. XLll of 1923. 

Bills 

The Sind dfonev/.ender« Bill, No. 
VII of 1943) Provides for the regula¬ 
tion of money-lending transactions in 
the Province by registration and licen¬ 
sing of money-lenders and regulating 
the accounte. 

The Sind Alienation of Agncnltural 
Land (Restriction) Bill, No. XVIII of 
ZM31 >—Proposes to impose certain res- 
trioiiona on alienation of agricultural 
land with the obiect that small land¬ 
holders should preserve their holdinn 
and that transfer of land from agricul¬ 
tural to non-agricultural classes should 
be restricted within certain limits. 

The Sind Rat Pest BUI, No. XX of 
1943 (published in Sind Government 
Gasette, dated June 17,1943) .-—Propose* 
to carry^ out the operations of rat-killing 
In the Province for a period of five years 
to remove the evil of rat-pest. 

. The Bombay Totcn Planning (Sind 
Amendment) Bill, No. XXVII of 1S43 
(Published in Sind Government Gasette, 
June 94i 1948) Proposes to remove 
certain defects in the Bombay Town 
Planning Aot which came to notice in 
the working of the Aot. 

The Sina Deti Leti (Amendment) Bill, 
' No. XXVIII of 1943 (Published in Sind 
^vemmmf Gasette, June 34, 1943):— 
Psopoaes to remove certain defects in Ae 
® Dati Leti Aot observed in the 
working of the Act. 

The Sind Hakims and Vaids Bill, 


No, XXIX of 1943 (Published in Sind 
Government Gasette, July IB, 1943) 
Provides for the registration of ijualified 
Hakims and Vaids in the Province to 
raise the standard of _ practice in the 
Indian systems of medicine and forma¬ 
tion of a Oouncil for that purpose. 

The Sind Boll-Warm Bill No. XXX 
of 1943 (Published in Sind Government 
Gasette, Augmt 19, 1943) :—^Provides for 
the eradication of Boll-worm insectpeat 
causing damage to cotton crop in the 
Province. 

The City of Xaraehi hfunicipal 
(Amendment) Bill, No. XXXI of 1943 
(Published in Sind Government Gasette, 
September IS, 1943) :—Provides for re¬ 
ducing matter for publication in the 
Bind Government Gazette of quarterly 
accounts of the Karachi Municipal Cor¬ 
poration as a measure of economy. 

Government of Bombay 

The Bombay District Jlfumcipaf Local ' 
Boards and Afunicipal Boroughs (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 (Bom. XIX of 1943), 
November 8, 1943 :—To remove the dead¬ 
lock resulting from the detention of 
presidents and vice-presidents of certain 
local bodijgB in prison under the Defence 
of India Bulee by empowering the 
Collector in each contingencies to 
authorise a member of the local body or 
the Chief Officer to perform all function! 
of the President or Vice-Presidents. 

The life of the Act ie up to April 1, 
1944. • 

The Bombay Ferries (Amendment) Act, 
1943 (Bom. XXI of 1948). (December 3, 
iW*)To institute better control over 
vessrie plying on any river, stream, creek, 
tank, lake or other collectiona of water 
afibrding passage for a vessel so as to 
prevent recurrence of accidents like 
the boating tragedy that occurred at Burat 
in August 1938 as far as possible. ‘ 

The Bombay Power Alcohol and Pe¬ 
troleum Act, 1943 (Bombay XXIII of 
1943), (December 17, 1948) To regulate 
the manufacture of power alcohol and for 
the admixture of power alcohol with petrol 
for use an motor fuel in the Province of 
Bombay and for certain other purpoeee. 

The Coroners (Bombay Amendment) 
Act, 1948 (Bombay XZV of 1943). {Jan¬ 
uary 4, 1948) To preclude inquests by 
the Coroner in oases of deaths resulting 
from enemy action as thia procedure is 
likely to esuie great inconvenience and 
delay in the disposal of bodies. 

The Bombay Small Holders Relief 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1943 (Rom. 
XXVI of 1943) [January 9 . 1948) To 
protect persona in the Defence Services 
o! the Crown who pannot cultivate lands 
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themselveB from evietioa on account ot 
■ublettiug of the lands in contravention 
of the conditiona of their respeotive 
leases. 

The Bombay Tenancy ' (Amendment) 
Act, 194a (Bom. ‘ XX FIT of 1949) 
(January 6, 1949) t—To safeguard the 
interests of persons in the Defence 
services of the' Crown whether they be 
landlords or protected tenants. Section 
23 and Section 5,. sub-section (2) (d) of 
the Bombay Tenancy. Act, 1939, intended 
to safeguard the interest of protected 
tenants and landlords operate harshly 
against persons joining the military 
naval and air services of the Grown 
during the Wan. 

The .Bombay' Land Improvement 
Scheme Act 1949 (Bom. XXVIII of 1949) 
(January 96, 194^ :—To provide for the 
making and execution of schemes relating 
to the construction of tanks, embank¬ 
ments and other works, the prohibition 
and controi of: grazing for the purpose 
of preservation, of soil erosion, improve¬ 
ment of water supply and other matters 
in order thereby to protect and improve 
lands and crops in , the - Province of 
Bombay. ■ 

•''' The Bombay Co-operative Societiea 
(Amendment) Act, 1949 (Bom. XXlX of 
1949) iFebruary 11, 1943) To legalise 
fbe practice mentioned below. Members 
taking loans from salary earners’ co' 
operative societies sign an agreement 
authorising the officer disbursing the 
salary to deduct from it the amount of 
instalment due on the loan and to 
remit the amount deducted to the 
society. It is also usual, by the same 
agreement, to undertake not to revoke 
the authority thus given so long as any 
part of the loan . and interest thereon 
remains unpaid. 

' Q'he Bombay jDo-operative Societies 
Act, 1925, did not contain any provision 
in this behalf. 

The Bombay Cotton Control Act, 1949 
(Bom. XXX of 1949) (March 9, 1943) t— 
To maintain the quality and reputation 
of the cotton .grown in certain areas, and 
for that purpose in these areaSi to fix 
the variety of cotton to be grown, to 
prohibit the cultivation of any variety of 
the prohibited variety of ooiton with any 
other cotton and to prohibit or reetrict 
the possession or use of, or trade in 
the prohibited variety of cotton, in the 
best intereat of the growers of cotton 
in these areas in the ’ Province, the 
cotton trade and economic prosperity of 
the Province. 

1948 

The Bombay Rationing Preparatory 
Meaavarea Act, 1948 (Bom. I of 1948), 
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January 8, 1949) To provide for the 
(numbering of premises and collecting 
information about peraoiis as measures 
preparatory to the rationing of articles 
or things essential to the life of the 
communi^. ' ■ 

• The City of Bombay "•' Municipal 
(Amendment) Act, 1948 (Bom. -II of 

1948) . (March 7943):—To invest the 
Municipality with the power to control 
the keeping and rearing of doge on 
private premises by providing for licen* 
iug of dogs kept in the City, ^ 

The Bombay Finance Act, 1948 (Bom. 
Hi of 1943) {March 80, 1948) To ex¬ 
tend the life of the Act of 1932 by one 
more year. « 

The Bombay Rent Reatricton (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 (Bom, IV of 1948) March 
80, 7943)To extend the life of the 
of 1939 by one more year. 

The Bombay Small Holdera Relief 
(Amendment) Act, 1948 (Bom. F qf 1948) 
March 90, 7943):—^To extend the life of 
the Act of 1938 by two more years. 

The Bombay Prevention of Proetitu- 
Uon (Amendment) Act, 1948 (Bom, VII of 
7943) (May 8, 1948) t —^'I'o make landlo da 
punishable for the repeated and continuous 
letting out of their premises to prostitutes 
and to enable the Police to clear epecifie 
areas efieutually. 

The City of Bomhay Municipal Cor¬ 
poration (Extension of Term) (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943, (Bom, VJll of 7943). 
(June 11, 1948) Tw extend the life * of 
the Corporation for a further period of 
One year, *.e. till the let April, 1945. 

(in view of Section 93 conditions in 
this province, no Bill has been introduced 
ainm November 18,194S), . ^ 

. Government of Madras 

The Madras City Municipal and 
Diitrict Municipalities (Amendment) 
Act, 1949, (Madras Act XXVII of 

1949) . November 99, 1949) To empower 

the municipal executive authority to 
require owners of buildings to construct 
house drains not duly where a ' public 
drain or outfall has' actually been pro¬ 
vided but also in oases where one is 
about to be provided or is in the process 
of construction. • ' 

The Madras Hereditary " Fiffa^e- 
Officere (Amendment) Act, 1949 (Madras 
Act XXVm of 1942). (November 99, 
1949) ‘I'o provide that the _ ordinary 
presumption applicable to service t'nams 
namely, that they consist only of the 
assignment of revenue, ahould not extend 
to tnom lands aolusUy in the poasessioa 
of artisans on or after the. 14tb July, 
1942 that the nainre of tbs ipam 
should be determined in etch csss 
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with reference to the facte thereof 
and that the minor heir to a village 
artiun officer may eue at any time within 
three years from the date of attaining 
hie majority. 

The Madras University {Foutih 
Amendment) Act, 194S (Madras Act 
XXIX of I94II). (Decemb^ 6. 1949) 

To give power to the Syndicate j of the 
University of Madras to continue to 
recognise constituent colleges aa each, 
notwithstanding their removal to places 
outside the limits of the University.'on 
account of the situation created by the 
War. 

The Madras Prohibition (Amendment) 
Act, 1949 {Madras Act XXX of 1949) 
(December JO, J949) i —To enhance the 
maximum penalty for illicit distillation 
gud distribution of liquor. 

The Madras City Police (Amendment 
Act, 1949 {Madras Act XXXI of 1949) 
(December t, iStfS)To make Deputy 
Oommissioners of Police exo^io Presf- 
denoy Magistrates for certain limited 


purposes. 

The Andhra ffniversity (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1949 (Madras Act 
XXXlI of 1949), (December 17, 1949) 

To make certain amendments to the An¬ 
dhra University Act, 1925, for the pur¬ 
pose of removing difficulties experienced 
u working the Act. 

The Madras University (Fifth 
Amndment) Act, 1942 (Madras Act 
XXXIII of 1949), (December 17, J 049 );— 
To enable the Vice-Ohancellov of the 
Madras University to hold elections to 
University bodies in anticipation of 
vacancies arising by efiliix of time not 
earlier than two months from the date 
on which they arise. • 

The Madrae Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Umend^t) Act, 1949 (Madras Act 
XXXIV of 1949) (December 19, 1949) 
lo provide that a person accnsed of a 
minor offence under the principal Act 
may appear before the eourt by pleader 
instesd in person or may plead guilty 
of the offence by a letter addressed to 
the court remitting at the same time 
the sum specified oy it 

The Madrae ProAtbi'rion (Second 
Act, 1949 (Madras Act 
tf 2949) (Dscemher 99, 1949) 

To uempt from the provisions of the 
Madras Prohibition Aot, 1937, troops and 
“•“hers of medical and other staffa 
sttaohed to them, who are etalioned in, 
or pass through prohibition areas, sa well 
M canteen keepers and others duly em- 

diun to ^em^***^ h<luor and intomcating 

Jr«nicij)of and Dis¬ 
trict Muntctpaliiies (Second Amendment) 


Act, 1949 (Madras Act XXXVI of 1949) 
(pecember 30, 1949) 1—To empower the 
Government to frame rules for the valu¬ 
ation of Government and railway build¬ 
ings as well ae of certain other buidinga 
for the purpose of assessiug them to pro-; 
perty tax under the principal Acts. 

The Madras Cotton Control (Ajnend-'. 
me'nt) Act 1949 (Madras Act XXXVII 
of 1949) (December . 99,' 1949) .-—To 
enhance the penalty for certain offences 
against the principal Act and to provide 
for the custody and examination, of 
cotton seized under that Act and ^for 
the destruction of 'pulicbaiV cotton^ (a' 
prohibited variety) or . of cotton ,, mixed 
with ‘pulioW’ cotton.* 

The Madras , Municipalities (Third 
Amendment)- Act, 1949 ■ (Madras Act 
XXXVIII of 2949) (January 99,1943) :— 
To amend the principal Act with a view 
to remove the difficulties encountered In 
working the Act and_ to improve the. 
municipal adminiatration. 

. The Madrae Sales of Motor Spirit 
Taxation (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras. 
Act I 0 ^ 1943) (January 9, 1943) To 

provide for the transfer of the adminis¬ 
tration of the Madras Sales of Motor 
Spirit Taxation Act, . 1939, from the 
f,and fievenue to the Oommercial Taxes, 
Department 

The Madras Blectridiy Duty (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act IIof 1943) 
(January 99, 1943) To , amend tiie 

principal Act so as to bring it into strict 
accord with the provisions of section 
154-A of the Government of India Act, 
1935. , 

The 'Legal Practitioners (Madras 
Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act III 
of 1943) (February 6, 1943) :—To em-' 
power the High Court to’ make an order 
as to costs in cases of professional mis¬ 
conduct by legal practitioners and to 
provide for the more effective suppression 
of the touting evil. 

The Madras Medical Segisiration 
. (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act IV 
of 1943), (February 13, 1943) To ' pro¬ 
vide for the constitution of an Executive 
Committee of the Madras Medical Coun¬ 
cil, to raiee the fee levied for regietration 
of medical practitioners from Bs. 15 to 
Bs. 20, to levy a fee of Be. 6 for the regis¬ 
tration of practitioners registered else¬ 
where in British India or for the regis¬ 
tration of a registered practitioner under 
a new name and to define the functions 
of a Committee of the Council wbilq 
making an enquiry under the principal 
Aot. 

The Presidency Towns Insolvency 
(Madras Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras 
Act V qf 1943) (Febryary IS, 1943) 
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^To mnlce tbe Official Aseignee and his 
establishmeat part of the staff of the 
High Court and to authorize the transfer 
to the account of the Provincial Govern* 
ment of all moneys likely to be surplus 
in the hands of the Official Assignee 
without impairing in any way the rights 
of persona naving claims against those 
moneys. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
^Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act VI 
of 1943), {February 38, 1943) To amend 
section 84 (1) of the principal Act so as 
to enable municipal councils to levy the 
property tax on lands used exclusively 
lor agricultural purposes at a rate higher 
than that at which property tax is levied 
by them on buildings. 

The Madras Court of Small Causes 
(Validation of Proceedinya) Act, 1943 
(Madras Act VII of 1943). (February 88, 
1943) —^To validate the proceedings and 
acts of the Court of Small Causes of 
Madras during the period from the 13th 
April, 1942 to the 13th June. 1942 (both 
days inclusive) when the Court was 
located outside the Fresidency-town of 
Madras. 

The Madras Finance Act, 1943 (Mad¬ 
ras Act, VIII of 1943). (March 14, 
1943) :—reduce the General Sales Tax 
payable for the year 1943-44. The Act 
has since been repealed by the Madras 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1943. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation (Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1943 (Madras Act IX of 1943) 
(March 18, li>4S) To provide that where 
a creditor does not furnish to the Debt 
Conciliation Board a statement of the 
debt due to him by a debtor as required 
by section 10 (1), the debt itself Is not 
discharged but that the creditor should 
challenge the accuracy of the particuiara 
as to the debt given in the debtor’s 
application. 

The Annamalai University (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act X of 1943) 
(May 8,-1943) To amend the princi- 
al Act so as to enable the Vice*Cnauce' 
or to hold anticipatory elections to 
TTniversity bodies not earlier than two 
months from the date of their reconsti¬ 
tution; 

The Madras City Municipal (Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1943 (Madras Act XI of 
1943), (June 8, 1943) To amend section 
91 of the principal Act so as to prohibit 
-the Corporation of Madras from con¬ 
sidering any proposals for the amend* 
ment of the establishment schedule of 
the Corporation of Madras except at 
the instance of its Commissioner. 

The Indian Lunacy (Madras Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 (J/odras Act Xll of 
1943}. (May 17, 1948) To provide also 


for the temporary 'discharge 'of lunatic! 
who have been detained under the pro* 
visions of section 7 or 10 of the princi¬ 
pal Act when such discharge is necessary 
in the interest of the health of the 
lunatics. 

The Madras Local Boards (Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1943 Madras Act Xltl of 
1943). (June 86,1943) ^-To make specids 
provision in section 63 of the principal 
Act for the resumptiun of control over 
endowments which have been transferred 
to district boards nnder that section and 
also to provide that the rent value of lands 
in proprietary estatea should be fixed 
once in three years. 

Ihe Madnapalle Tuberculosis ' Sana¬ 
torium (Begulation rf Buildings) Act, 
1943 (Madras Act XIV of 1943 ), (June 
87, 1948 ) :*~To provide for tiie control 
of the construction of buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the Tuberouloeis Sana¬ 
torium at Madanapalle, and for the ex¬ 
clusion, ''modification or restriction of 
enactments relating to public health 
from or in such neighbourhood. 

The Madras Agriculturists Belief 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act XV 
of 1943 (August 4, 1943) :—^To validate 
certain rules under the Act enabling 
the parties concerned to apply to the 
court for a declaration of the amount of 
the debt as scaled down due by the 
debtor end to prefer an appeal against 
such declaration and certain orders of 
the court. 

The Madras Stamp (Incrsase of 
Duties) Act, 1948 (Madras Act XVI of 
1943 (September 88, 1948 )-To in¬ 
crease the taxation leviable in this Pro¬ 
vince as an anti-infiationary measure. 
The stamp duty payble baa been dou¬ 
bled in the case of certain inatruments 
which are exclusively or principally 
connected with business and raised by 
fifty per cent in certain other oases. 

The Madras Finance {Mo. 8) Act, 
1948 (Madras Act XVII of 1943 1 
(September 8, 194$ )(i) To amend 

the Madras Betting Tax Act, 1935,'so 
as to raise the maximum of the to¬ 
talizator tax and the tax on bets made 
with bookmakers from 4 and 6} per 
cent; and (ii) to amend the Madrae 
General Salre Tax Act, 1939, with effect 
from 1-10-1943, so as to restore the 
original rste of Bs. 5 a month in the 
case of dealers whose turnover is between 
Rs. 10,(XX1 and Bs. 20,(XX) and to raise 
the rate to 1 per cent of the turnover 
where it exceeds Re. 20,000. 

The Madras Irrigaiion Works (Be- 
pairs. Improvement and Construction) Act 
1948 (Madras Act XVIII of 1948) 
(September 89, 1943) i—To eutborize the 
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GoTffnment to repair and improve any 
eziatiiiK Irrigation worka and to construct 
ne<r Irrigation . works on private lands 
(the cost being met by the Oovernment 
In the first instance and recovered laiei 
from the person concerned) and sIeo_ to 
supply water from Government irriga¬ 
tion works and to .charge fees for such 
supply. ‘ 

• Tht Madras Pawnlrokers Bill, 1940 :— 
To r^nlate and control the businetta of 
pawnbrokers in the province of Madrae. 

Tha Madras Village Pam^ayats Bill 
1940 To make better provision in 
a separate enactment for the adminiatra- 
tion of village affairs by panchayais. 

The Madras Local Boards (Second 
Amendment) Bill, 1941 To remove 
pancbayats from die scope of the Madras 
Local fioarde Act, 1920 and confine^ the 
operation of the Act to district boards 
and to make certain other amendments 
to the Act either for the parpose of 
removing certain difficulties encountered i 
in working the Act or for the purpose 
of improving the administration of 
district boaroB. 

The Afadras Jndustnal Dispute Bill. : 
1943) t'—To make provision for the pro¬ 
motion of peaceful and amicable settle¬ 
ment of Industrial disputes by concilia¬ 
tion and arbitration. 

The Crtminal Tribes (Madras A mend- 
ment) Bill J94S): —To ^ make certain 
amendments to the Oriminal Tribes- Act, 
1924, which are considered neceseary by 
the experience gained so far in the 
working of tlie Act and to liberalize the 
provisions of the Act wherever possible. 

The Madras Restriction of Habitual 
Offenders Billi 194S To provide for the 
application of tbe provisions of the 
Criminal Tribes Act, 1924, to individual 
habitual offrndera, so that where neces¬ 
sary, restrictions may be placed on the 
movementa pf auoh offendera or a duty 
laid on them to notify their residences, 
etc., ae provided in that Act. -- 

The Madrae Co-operative Societies 
(Amendment) Bill, 194S ;—To amend the 
principal Act with a view to facilitate 
the recovery of euma due to co-operative 
soclotlea in Orissa from memjrera of auch 
■ocieiies residing in this Province. 

The Madras Proprietory Bstatee’ 
Village Service and Hereditary Village^ 
officers (Amendment) Bill, 1043 To allow 
tbe miiiur, registers as heir to a village- 
officer under the two principal Ai-te, a 
period of five years from the termination 
of hit war service to Qualify himself for 
the office. 

The 7’ambaram ITuAercufosie iSana- 
forium (Regulation of Building) Bill, 
lfW>~To provide for the control of 


tbe construction of buildings in the 
neighbourhood of tbe Tuberculosis 8a na- 
torium at Tambsram,. i and for tbe 
excluaiOD, modificatiou or restriction of 
enactments relating to.public bselth from 
,or in Buch neighbourhood. , 

The Annamalai l/niversity' (Second 
Amendment I Bill, 194S To amend the 
principal Act so ae to secure the more 
efficient working of ^tbe Act,. the 'main 
charges being abolition of tire Academic 
Council, alieration of tbe coustiluiion of 
the benate ao ae to make it a more 
zepreBeniative body, grant of effective 
powers to the Vice-Chancellor, etc. . , 

The Madras Public Health (Amend* 
ment) Bill, 1943 :—'Jd amend the Madras 
Public Health Act, 1939, for the purpose 
of making separate provision for ■ the 
treatineiit and oontrol of leprosy, which 
is now regulated, along with other infec¬ 
tious diseases, by the , provisions .of 
Chapter V11 of the Act. , 

The Madras Estates Land (Tempo¬ 
rary Amendment) Bill, 1043 o pro- 
vide for the temporary assignment, sub¬ 
ject to certain conditions, of waste< lands 
situated in eelates for periods ranging 
from 3»to 5 years for the cultivation of 
food crops during the present emergency.' 

The Andhra University (Amendment) ‘ 
Bill, ;~To remove &e prohibition , 
imposed by Section 26 (c) of the Andhra 
XJniversity (Second Amendment) Act, 
1942, in the case of VHcaneies in 'seats 
on the Syndicate and the Finance Com¬ 
mittee to wliich nominatioue are made 
by the Chancellor. 

The Madras University (Amendment) 
Bill, 1043; —To enable the Madras "Cni- 
versity to institute, maintain and manage 
collegea and laboratorlps of its own out- 
eide the limits Of tbe University and to 
confer degrees and other academic dis- 
tinciiona on atudente who have perused 
approved courses of study in such col¬ 
leges end labaratoriea and passed * the 
prescribed examinations. 

Govt of United Provinces j 

The United Provinces Tenancy (Amend¬ 
ment) A ct, 1943, (December . 4, 1948) , 

To remove tbe hardabip felt by the 
Broallnr landlords, permanent ” tenure 
holders and under-proprietors on joining 
the mHilary, navel or air eervices of tbe 
Crown by not being able to let, out 
ibeir khudkasht without allowing the 
tenants St> nquire hereditary rights. 

The United Provinces /’amine Relief 
Fund (Amendment) Act, 1943, (January 
88, 1943) 1-^0 provide that if in the 
subsequent year tbe balance in tbe 
Famine Belief Fund baa reached the 
limit of 65 lakhs, the deficiency occurring 
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in the previous .yenj ;“eed„,]qot^jbe, pade 

, The United Provinces Qisttict Boards 
{Immdment) Act, m3, ‘ {February SB, 
2943) t—-To enable the diaiTict boarda 
Buffeiing y-eonaidetfibler decreaBe t in, .the 
income fron^ local rate ..to ijinoreaee ..the 
IocbI rBtc« • • »'i . '• * ' 

'* The Court''Feed ' (United ’Provinces) 
(Amendment) Act, *' 1943, ' {March S, 
2943) z —To delete the provieion made by 
the Conrt Fees (United ProvinceB Amend¬ 
ment) Act T941, for the fees tb‘ be ' paid 
in the United Provincea in reapeot of 
certain . applications .and appealB under 
the Motor' Vehicles 'Act, 1939 . (JV ol 
I939l Bfl ‘ the -Motor WehicleB (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1942^ (XX 6f 1912) , overrode 
the proviaibna of Olause (b) of Section 8 
of thb, Court' Fees (United' Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1941'. ^ ^ . 'I ^ 

The United Provinces Tenancy (Amend¬ 
ment) "Act, 1943, (April 3, ‘ .2943) :-r-To 
remove the difficulties felt by pereons in 
the military,' naval or air services of the 
Crown holding land jointly 'with others 
in Bub-ietting of holdiiiga and to exempt 
such persons from the penalty provided 
, for in Sub-Section (1) of Section I'^l of 
the'U. P. Tenaiu-y Act. 1939. ’ ' ' 

' ‘ The United Provinces Teniincy " (Se¬ 
cond Amendment)'• Act, 1943,, (ApriP 7, 
. 1943) To allow Governmeht , to fix 
from, time to time the sale price of ' re¬ 
ceipt hooka kept for sale to land-boldera 
for use in granting receipta for every 
payment made to them ‘on' account of 
rents of sayars, at a rate not . exceeding 
the'coat of 'production. - 

The United Provinces ^ Maintenance 
and Seetoration of Order . (Indemnity) 
Act. 1943,. (April 9, '1943)': —To proteot 
Government servants who in' connection 
With the mbvement designed to paralyse 
Government launched by the Congress 
party in August, 1942,'were obligeaT in 
some insiances, by the imperative need 
of restoring order in the interests of the 
defence of India, to take ' measures not 
covered by a provision of lawv 
, The United Provtnoss JEhitertainment 
and Betting Tax {War Surcharge^ Act, 
l94S,{July 7,1 2943) To empower Govern¬ 
ment 40 impose a surcharge to a maxi¬ 
mum of one hundred per cent on the 
present rate of tax to t cueck.. inflationary 
teudenciea. . - * 

The Court Fees {United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1943, (July 8, 1943) 

To enable Government to impose a biit- 
charge of approximately 25% on all court 
fees leviable under the Court Fees Act 
(VII of 1870) with a view to combat 
inflation. 

The Indian Stamp {United Provinces 


Amendment) Act, 1943, (July 18, 1943) 

To enable Government to impoae a sur¬ 
charge of approximately 25 per cent on 
all stamp duties leviable under the Indian 
Btanip Act (II of 1899) with a , view to 
combat inflation, ' ' ' 

, United Provinces Encumiered Eatates 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (September 7, 
1943) 'Empowering the Commiasionera 
instead of the Bqord of Ueveima to de¬ 
cide the appeals under the United Pro¬ 
vinces , Encumbered Estates Act, 19M. 
with a view to expedite' the disposal of 
cases under the Act and to enable the 
Board fb correct mistakes, etc., in the 
liquidation awarde declarra final by the 
Cpllectors, . 

Government of Central Provinces 
and Berar 

. "■ .i --r >. 

From November &, 1942, to September 80, 

. 1 1 1 /r ■’ 1948 , .. i*.. ..I .: . i.;' ■ 

■ "' The Berar Land -Revenue Code (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1948, (I of > 2943), (December 
S9, 1942) To extend the term of “settle¬ 
ment” in Berar from'40 years to 46 years 
BO as to avoid the necesaity of starting 
settlement operations during' ths present 
period.' ‘ 

'• The ' Central ' Provinces and Berar 
Postponement - of General Elections ‘ to 
Local Bnarda (Amendment) Act, 1949, 
(XV of 2942). (December 82, 1949) !—To 
provide for the postponement of General 
Elections to l^cai Boards ' untill the 
termination of the present war and for 
such period thereafter as the Provincial 
Government may, by notification, direct. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of Elections (Municipal 
Committeps and Notified Area Commi¬ 
ttee^ (Amendment! \^ct, 1949, (XVI of 
1942), (December 31, 1949) To provide 
for the postponment of General Elections 
in Urban areas until the termination of 
the present war and for anch period 
thereafter as the* Provincial Government 
may, by notification direct. 

Government of Bihar 

' The Bihar' Municipal (Temporary 
Extension of Term of Office), Act, 1949, 
(Bihar' Act IX of 1949, (November 98, 
1949) 'j’o secure power to postpone for 
the ".duration of the war all general 
elections in rounieipalities by extending 
the term of office of municipal com- 
miastoners and other officers of muuU 
cipsIitieB. ■ 

The Bihar Public Demands Recovery 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (Bihar Act I of 
2943), (March 21, 2948) ;—To provide lor 
the recovery as a public demand of 
arreai dues payable under the Uebri- 
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Basaram £Ieotrifioat!on Scheme and 
Dahri-SasArani Lift Irrigation Scheme. 

Tk$ Bihar Refund of Cess (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 194S, (Bihar Act II of 1948), 
(March 18, 1948) >-To. allotr lefunda of 
ccBi to landlords in reap^t of rente 
reduced under the Bihar Aot« 

1885, the Ohamparan Agrarian (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 19d8, the Koai Diara (Reduc¬ 
tion of Settled Rente) Act, 1919, and the 
Ceaa Act, 1880, where the effect of the 
operation of these Acts has been ^ to 
reduce the ‘.money rent of a bolding 
below the figure that was adopte^ as the 
baeis of the last cess reTaluatlon of the 
estate. 

The Bihar Maintenance and Seetora- 
tion of Order (Indemnity) Act, 1948, 
(Bihar Act III of 1948), (April 9, 
1948) :^To afford protection to officers 
of Government who were, during the 
civil distarbances of August, 1942, 
obliged by the imperative need of restor¬ 
ing order, in the interests of the defence 
of India, to take measures not covered 
by a provision of law. 

The Bihar Sugar Factoriee Control 
(Amendment) Act 1948, (Bihar Act IV of 
1948 ), July IB, 1948 1 To give 
statutory recognition to the sugarcane 
varieties advisory Committee and to 
empower Government to declare that 
particular varieties of plant cane or ratoon 
cane are unsuitable for use by factories 
in specified areas. 

The Fatna City Muncipality (Emer¬ 
gency Assessment and Recovery of 
Taxee) Act 1948, (Bihar Act V of 
1943), (Aupust B. 1948) To remove the 
difficulties caused by the destruction dur¬ 
ing the civil disturbances of August, 1942, 
of a part of the records of the Patna 
City Municipality, by empowering munici¬ 
pal commiesioners to reconstruct both the 
arrear and current demands in a suit¬ 
able manner. 

. The Bihar Village Collective Reepon- 
Sikifitu Act, 1948, (Bihar Act VI of 
1948 \ .(August 17, 2943) To give 
statutory recognition to the organisa¬ 
tion of village patrols acting under head¬ 
men appointed by the District Magistrate 
for the guarding of lines of communica¬ 
tions and Government property which 
were extensively damaged during the 
civil dieturbances of August, 1942. 

The Bihar Criminl hate (Industrial 
Areas), Amendment Act 1948, (Bihar 
Act VII of 1948), (September 1, 1948 
To check the thefts of oeitaiu articles, 


particularly Iron and Steel, ^rom mines, 
railways and other industrial places 
which have become very £ common; in 
Bihar. 

Govt, of N. W. F. Province 

The N.‘W, F, P. Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Amendment) Act, 1948, (August 
18, 1948), (B. E.'e Assent August 98, 
1948 ) t—To authorise the Provincial 
Government to prescribe the form of 
token and for the issue thereof and their 
duplicates. ' 

The M,-W. F. F. Pillage Council 
(Amendment) Act, 1948, (August IS, 1943). 
(H.. E.’s Assent August 98, 1943):— 
To authorise the Provincial (^vernroenf 
to extend the life of Village councils 
and the terra of office of councillors. 

The N,- W. F. F, Fre-emption (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943, (Auguat J8, 1943), 
( H. E.’s Assent August 98, I943i 
To bring the N.-W, F. P. Pre-emption 
Act into line with the N.-W- F. P. Mu¬ 
slim Peraonl Law (Shariat) Application 
Act 1935. , . . 

. The N.-W. F. P.,War Services (Ex¬ 
emption from (Liaqualification) Act, 
1943, (August 18, 1943). (B. Ef» 

Assent August 98, 1943 :-tTo re-enact 
and consolidate the. N.-W. F. F. Wat 
Services (Exemption from disqaalifica- 
tion) Act, 1940, and the N.-W. F. P. 
War Services Exemption from disquali- 
ficBiion) Ordinance 1943. 

The N.-W, F. P. Legislative Assem¬ 
bly Speaker's ond Deputy Speaker's 
Salaries (Amendment) Act, 1943, Au- 
(pnsf 18, 1943), (B. E.'a Assent Auguat 
86, 1943) To increase the ealaries of 
S^ker and DepiU Speaker. 

The N. W, F, P, Ministers' Salaries 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (Auguat 
18, 1943), (H. E.’a Assent August 98, 
1943) To increase the salaries of the 
Bon’ble the Chief Minister and Hon’ble 
Ministers aiid to provide suitable oonvey- 
ances for them at Government cost. 

The N. W. F. P. Legislative ’Ass- 
embly (Members' Altowaneea) (Amendment) 
Act. l943,Uvguat 97, 1943), (H. E.'s 
Assent September 19, 1943) To in- 
orease the amount of daily allowancea 
admissible to the Members of the N.-W* 
F. P. Legislative Aesembly. 

The N,*W. F. P. Trade Employees 
Bill Introduced on August 18, 1943, 
and oirculated for eliciting public 
opinion. 



Congress Responsibilities for August Disturbance 


1942-43 

Gandhi^Wavell Correspondence 
Gandhi’s Reply to Government Indictment 
Gandhi-^Tottenham Conespondence 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 



Congress Responsibilities for August Disturbances 1942-43 
Gandhiji’s Letters to Wavell 

"Quit India” Stand Explained 

"Ths OongreSB and I axe wholly innocent of the chargeu brought against us” 
says Gandhiji, in a letter to H. E. Lord Wavell. dated. February 17, 1944, in which 
Gandhiji aoked for an impartial tribunal to enquire into the charges made by the . 
Government. . ... 

Warning the British in high placea against self-satisfaction at the present 
state of affaire, Gandhiji saya: "Promises for the future are valueless Present 
performance is the need of the moment if a bloodier war is to be avoided in the 
future. Therefore, real war effort must meAU satisfaction of India a demands.”. 

In his last letter to the Viceroy, dated April 9, replying to the Viceroy’a letter 
in which Lord Wavall called'upon 1 the ...CongtesS to abaDdon^ffon-co-operatiorfr^ 
Gandhiji saye : "I agree with you that'-whitat^ youi'hold * thej' views lexpressed 
your letter under reply the proper place for one like me is Government’s prison,, 
and unless there 4a a change of heart, view and policy on the part of, Qoverumeat, 

1 am content to remain your prisoner.” V > \.) i ■ 

The correspondence between^ 'Gandhiji - afid the Viceroy, which took place in 
February, Uarch and April 1944, was released for publication in the month of June; 

Text of Correspondence 

Gabdbijt’b Demand fok Imfabtial Tbibphal 

' The following ia the tex^ of the eorreapotldenbi : ' 

^^ i, > jTi . «.] Vi'.. .'J Detehfion A38mp.iFeb24.7/1944. 

Dear friend, 

Although I have not had the pleasure of meeting you, I address you on 
purpose as 'Dear friend.’ I am looked npoo by the representaiivee of the British 
Government as a [great, if not the greatest enemy of the British'. Since, X regard 
myself as a friend and servant of humanity including the British, in token of 
my goodwill I call you, the foremost representative of.,thej British is ,India, my 
friend.' • * * * • ■ ^ t- > '< t Jj i & i j t LV.' t -S.../ 

I have received, in common with some othersr a notice informing for the first 
time why I am detained, and conferring on me the right of representation against 
my detention. 1 have duly eent my reply, but I have as yet heard nothing from 
the Government. A reminder too has gone after a wait of thirteen days.^ 

1 have said some pnly have received notices, because, Out of six of ns in . this 
camp, only tbrea have received them, -1 presume bhat sll wilT recdve. .them'iin due 
eouTse. But my mind is filled, with the suspicion that thS'*notices-have * been sent 
as a matter of form only, and not with any intention to do justice. 1 do not wish 
to bunlen this letter with argument, I repeat what 1 said in the correspondence 
with your predecessor, that the Congress and I are wholly innocent of the charges 
brougnt against us. Nothing but an impartial tribunal to investigate >^he 
Government case, and the .Congress case against the Qovernment, will bring out 
truth. “i " 1 “i ' i “'i 

■ ''SBLF-SATISFAOTIOJr BoDES Tlx" 

The speeches recently made on behalf of the Government in the Assembly on . 
the TOlease motion, and the gagging order on 8hri. Sarojini Devi, I consider to be 
playing with fire. I disiiiiguish between defeat of Japanese arms and Allied yictory. 
The latter must carry with it the deliverance of India from the foreign yoke. The 
spirit of India demands complete freedom from all foreign dominance and would 
therefore resist Japaneee yoke rqually with British or any other. The Congresa 
represents that spirit in full measi^e. It has grown to be an institution whose 
roots have gone deep down into the Indian soil. I was, therefore, staggered to 
read that the Government were satisfied with things as they were going. Had they 
not ‘got from among the Indian people the men and money they wanted ? Was 
not the Government machinery running smooth ? q'his eelf-satisfaction bodes ill 
for Britain, India and the world if it doea not quickly give place to a searching of 
hearts in British high plsces. 

Promises for the future are valueless in the face of the world struggle in 
which the foTlunes of all nations and therefore, of the whole of humanity are 
involved. ^Present performance ia the peremptory need of the moment if the war 
u to end in world peace and not be a preparation for another war bloodier than 
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the preeent, if inderd, there can be a bloodier one. Therefore, real war effort muet 
mean eatiafaction of India’s demand, “Quit India" only given vivid ezpreeBion 
to that demand, and baa not the einieter and poieonoue meaning attribnted to it 
without warrant by the Government of India. The expreaeion ia charged with the 
friendliest feeling for Britain in terms of the whole of humanity.. 

I have done. I thought that, if I claim to he a friend of the Britiah, na I doi 
nothing should deter me from sharing my deepest thoughts with you. It ia no 
pleasure for me to be in this camp, where all my creature comforto are supplied 
without any effort on my part, when I know that millions outside are etarving for 
want of food. But I should feel utterly helpless if 1 went out and missra the 
food by which alone living becomes worth-while. 

I sm^ yours sincerely, 

< M. Oandhi. . 


Viceroy’s Letter 

Viceroy's Camp, India. 

Nagpur, 25th. Feb. 1944. , 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I thank you for your letter of February 17th. Ton will by now have received 
the reply to your representation, I am sorry to hear that three of those in the 
Aga Kban’s Palace have not received notices. This will be looked into at once. 

I expect you have seen in the papers reports of the speech I made to the 
Legislature on the seme day on which you wrote that letter. This states my point 
of view and 1 need not repeat what 1 said then. I enclose a copy for your con¬ 
venience if you^jvish to read it. 

1 take this opportunity to express to you deep sympathy from my wife and 
myself at the death of Mrs. Oandhi.. We understand what this iosa must mean to 
you. after so many years of companionship. 

Tours sincerely. 

Bd, Wavell, 


Oandblji’s Reply 
TniBDTB TO Bbbi Kabtdbba 

Detention Camp. March 9. 1944. 

Dear friend, 

I must thAnk you for your, prompt reply to my letter of 17tb. February. 
At the outset I send you and Lady Wavell my thanka for your kind condolences 
on the death of my wife. Though for her sake 1 have welcomed her death aa 
bringing freedom from living agony, I feel the loss more than 1 bad thought 1 
should. We were a couple outside the ordinary. It was in 1906 that, by mutual 
consent aocf after unconscious trials, we definitely adopted self-restraint as a rule 
of life. To my great joy this knit us together as never before. We oea«ed to be 
two different entities. Without my wishing it, she chose to lose herself in me. 
The result was she became truly my better half. Bbe waa s woman always of 
very strong will which in our early days I used to mistake for obstioacy. But 
that strong will enabled her to become, quite unwittingly, my teacher in the art 
and practice of non-violent non-oo-operaiion. The practice began with my own 
family. When I introduced it in 1906 in the political field it came to be known 
by the more comprehensive and specially coined name of Batyagrsha. When the 
course of Indian imprisonments commenced in South Africa, Bltri Easturbs was 
among the civil reeiaters. She went through greater phyeical triale than 1. 
Although she had gone through several imprieonments, she did not take kindly to 
the prexent incarceration during which all creature comforts were at her disposal. 
My arrest simultaneously with that of many others and her own immediately 
following, gave her a great shock and embittered her. Bbe was wholly unprepared 
for my arrest. I had assared her that the Government trusted my non-violence 
end would not arrest me unless 1 courted arrest myself. Indeed, the nervous 
shock was so great that after her srreat she developed violent diarrhoea and. but 
for the attention that Dr. Bushila Nayar, who waa arrested at the same time aa the 
deceased, was able to give her, she might have died before joining me in this 
■. detention camp, where my presence soothed her', and the diarrhoea stopped without 
any farther medicament. Not ao the bittemeaa. It led to fretfulness ending ia 
painfully elow dissolution of the body. 

(2) In the light of the foregoing you will perhaps onderatand the pain I felt 
when I read in the papers the statement made on behalf of the Government, which 
1 hold was an unfortunate departure from truth regarding her who waa precious 
to me beyond measure. 1 gsk yon please to Ben4 lor end read the complunt in 
2ft . ■ . 
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delirered before the Legislature 
epapers containing 
6 hri Mitabai read 


Fowert. address, which you , 

and of which you have kindly sent me a copy. When the newspapers contaimnu 
the address were received, I was by the bedside of the deceased. 6hn Mitabai read 
to me the Associated Press report. But my mind was '^Bewhere. Therefore the 
receipt of your speech in a handy form was 

with all the attention it deserves. Having gone through it, I feel drawn to off« a 
few remarks, all the mote so as you have observed that the views expressed by you 
ne?d not be regarded as dnal. May this letter lead to a reshaping of some 

of them. middle of page two you speak of the welfare of 

Deonles.” I have seen in some Viceregal pronouncements the inhabitants ot inUia 
^ing referred to as the people of India. Are the two expressions synonymous r 
British Policy AHD “Quit India” DEMAND 

(5) At page IS, referring to the attainment of self-government by India, you 
say, “T am absolutely convinced not only that the above represents ^e_ genuine 
desire of the British people, but that they wish to see an early realisation of it. 
It is qualified only at present by an absolute determination to let nothing stand in 
the way of the earliest possible defeat of Germany and Japan } and by a resolve^ to ■ 
see that In the solution of the constitutional problem full account^ is taken of the 
interests of those who have loyally supported us in the war "and at all other 
times—the soldiers who have served the common cause ; the people who have 
worked with us *, the Bulers and the populations of the States to whom we are 

pledged ; the minorities who have trusted uss to see that they get a fair deal. 

But until the two main Indian parties at least can ^ come to terms, I do not see 
any immediate hope of progress.” Without reasoning it out, I venture to give my 
pnraphrasa of yOur pronouncement. ‘^We, the British, shall stand by the Indian 
soldier, whom we have brought into being and trained for consolidating our rule 
and position in India, and who, by experience, we have found can efifectively help 
us in oiir wars against other nations. We shall also stand by the Bulers of the 
Indian States, many of whom are our creation end all of whom owe their preseirt 
position to us, even ’when these Bulers curb or actually crush the spirit of the" 
people whom they rule. Similarly shall we stand by the minorities whom we too 
have encouraged and used against the vast msiorily when the latter have, at all 
attempted to resist our rule. It makes no difference that the majority seek to 
replace it by a rule of tbs will of the people of india taken as a whole. And in 
no case will we transfer power unless Hindus and Muslims come to us with an 
agreement among themselves ” The position taken up in the paragraph quoted and 
interpret^ is no new thing, 1 regard the situation thus envisaged as hopeless, 
and 1 claim In this to represent the Uiought of the man in the street. Out of the 
contemplation of this bopelessuess was born the anguished cry of *‘Quit India.” 
What I see happening in this country day after day provides a complete vindica¬ 
tion of the “Quit luuia” formula as defined by me in my considered writings. 

(6) I note as I read your speech that you do not regard the sponsors of the 
formula of “Quit India” as outcasts to be shunned by society. You believe them 
to be high-minded persons. Then, treat them as such and trust their interpretation 
of their.own formula and you cannot go wrong. 

Withdrawal op Adqost resolution • 

(7) After developing the Gripps offer you have said at page 16 in the middle 

paragraph.“The demand for release of those leaders who are in detention is an 

utterly barren one until there is some sign on their part of willingness to co-operate. 
It needs no consultation with any one or anything but their own conecience for 
snyone of.those under detention to decide whether he will withdraw from the 

Quit India'* Besolution and the policy which had tragic consequenceB and will . 
co-operate in the great tasks ahead.” Then again, reverting to the same subject 
you say on pages Id and 20: “i'here is an important element which stands aloof ; 

1 recognise.how much ability and high-mindedness it contains ; but I deplore its 
prcieut policy and .methods as. barren and unpractical. I should like to have the 
co-ppcralioa of this element in solving the present and the future problems of 
II its leaders feel that they., cannot consent to take part in the present 


India. 


Uoverament of India, they may still be able to assist in considering f^turq pr^» 
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blenas. But I eee do reaeon to release those reaponaible for the deolaiatfon of 
August 8th, 1942, until I am conTinoed that the policy of non-co-operation and 
even of obstruction has been withdrawn—not in sackcloth and aahes, that helps no 
one—but in recognition of a mistaken and unprofitable policy.” 

"Put Mb In Touch With Wobkinq Cohmitteb" 

(8) I am surprised that you, an eminent soldier and man of afTairs, should 
hold such an opinion. How can the withdrawal of a resolution, arrived at jointly 
by hundreds of men and women after much debating and careful consideration, 
be a matter *01 individuaL conscience f A resolution jointly undertaken can bo 
honourably, conscientiously and properly withdrawn only after joint discussion and 
deliberation. Individual conscience may come into play after this necessary sien 
not before. Isa prisoner ever free to. exercise bis oonscienoa ? Is it just and 
proper to expect him to do so ? 

(9) Again, you recognise "much ability and high-mindedness” in those who 

represent the Congress organisation and then deplore their present policy and 
methods as “barren and unpractical.” Does not the second stslement cancel the 
first? Able and high-minded men may come to erroneous decisions, but 1 have 
not before heard euch people’s policy and methods being described as “barren nnd 
unpractical.” la it not up to you to discuss the pros and cona of their policy with 
them before prououncing judgment, specially when ^ey are also admittedly 
representatives of millions of' their people? Does it become an all-powerful 
Government to be afraid of the consequences of releBsing unarmed men and women 
with a backing only of men and women equally unarmed and even pledged to 
non-violence ? Moreover, why should you hesitate to put me in touch with the 
Working Committee members so as to enable me to know their minda and 
reactions ? • * • 

(10) Then yon have talked of the “tragic conseqiiencM" of the ’Quit India* 
resolution. 1 have said enough in my reply to the Government pamphlet “Congresa 
Responaibility etc.” combating the charge that the CongreBa was reaponaible for 
those consequence's. 1 commend the pamphlet and my reply to your attention, 
if you have not alrea^ seen them. Here 1 would just like to emphasise what 1 
have already said. Bad Government at^ed bcUod till they had studied my 
speeches and those of the members of the Working Committee history would have 
been written differently. 

(11) You have made much of the fact that your Executive Council la 
predominantly Indian. Surely, their being Indiana no more makes them representa¬ 
tives of India than non-Indiana. Conversely, it is quite conceivable that a non* 
Indian may be a true representative of India if he is elected by the vote of the 
Indian people. It would give no satisfaction even if the head of the Indian 
Government was a distinguished Indian not chosen by the free vote of the people. 

Indian Soldiebs Not “Voluntbbbs” . 

(12) Even you, .1 am aorry, have fallen into the common error of describing 
the Indian forces ae having been recruited by “voluntary enliatroent,” A person 
who takes to soldiering as a profession will enlist himself whatever he gets his 
market wage. Voluntary enlistment baa come to bear by aasooiation ■ meaning 
much higher than that which attaches to an enlistment like that of the Indian 
soldier. Were those who carried out the orders at Uie Jallianwala masaacra 
volunteers ? The verv Indian soldiers who have been taken out of India and are 
showing unexampled bravery will bo ready to point their rifies *nerringly at their 
own countrymen at the orders of the Britieh Government, their employers. Will 
they deserve the honourable name of volunteers ? 

ViOBBOY Intitbd To Mbbt Detained Lbadebb 

(13) You ere flying all over India. You have not hesitated to go among the 
skeletons Of Bengal. May 1 suggest an intermption in your scheduled flights and 
descent upon Ahmtdnagar and the Arb Khan's Palace in order to probe the bearW 
of yonr captives ? We are all friends of the British, however much we may 
criticise the British Government and system in India. If yon can but trust, yon 
will find 118 to be the greatest belpera in the fight agaioat Nazism, Fascism, 
Japanisro and the like. 

(U) Now I revert to your letter of the 25th Febma^. Bbri Mirabat and I 
have received repliee to our rspresentations. The remaining inmates have received 
their notices. The reply recdved by me 1 regard as a mockery, the one received 
by 8hii Mixabai aa an insult. According to the report of the Home Membsr’f 
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tnawn to » quflsHon in the Central AaeemWy, the replies received by ue seem to 
be no replies He is reported to have said that the stage ’’for the review of the 
cases had not yet arrived. Government at present -were only receiving representa¬ 
tions from prisoners.” If their representations in repiy to the Government notices 
are to be considered merely by the Kxeculive that imprisoned them without trial, 
it will amount to a farce and an eye-wash, meant perhaps foe foreign consumption, 
but not as any indication of a desire to do jnetice. 

Dbtentios Of Shei Mibabem 

My views are known .to the Government. I may be considered an impossible 
man—though altogether wrongly, 1 would poteet. But what about Shri Mirabai 7 
At you know, she is the danghiet of en Admiral and former Oommander-in-Chief 
of these waters. But ebe left the life of ease and chose instead to throw in her 
lot with me, Her parents, recognising her urge to come to me, gave her their 

full blessinga. She spends her time in the eervice of the massee. Bhe went to 
Orissa at my request to understand the plight of the people of that benighted 
land. The Government was hourly expecting Japanese invasion, Papers were' to 
be removed or burnt, and withdrawal of the civil authority from the coast was' 
being contemplated. Shri Mirabai madd Ghaudwar (Cuttack) airfield her head-' 
quarters, and the local military commander was glad of the help she could give 
him. Later she went to Mew Delhi and saw Genera[ Sir Allen Hartley and General 
Molesworth, who both appreciated her work and greeted her as one of their own 
olasB and caste. It therefore baffles me to understand Jier incarceration.' The. only 
reason for burying her alive, so far as 1 can see, is that she baa committed the 
crime of associating herself with me.' 1 suggest your immediately releasing her, 
your seeing her and then deciding I may add tiiat she ie not yet free from the 

f ain for the alleviation of which the Government sent Gapt. Bimcox at my request, 
t would be a tragedy if ehe became permanently disabled in detention. I have 
mentioned Shri Mirabai's case because it ie typically unjust. 

(15) I apologise to you for a letter which has gone beyond the length I had 
prescribed for myself. It has also become very petsonal and very unconventional, 
That, however, ie the way my loyalty to friends works. I have written without 
reaervation. Your letter and your speech have given me the opening. For the eake 
of India, England and humanity 1 hope you will treat this ae au honest and 
friendly if candid response to your speech. 

(16) Years ago while teaching the boys and girls of Tolstoy Farm in South 
Africa I happened to read to them W ordworth’a “Character of ^e Happy Warrior.” 
It recurs to me as I am writing to yon. It will delight my heart to realiee that 
warrior In you. There will be little difference between the mannere and methods of 
the Axis Powers and the Allies if the war is to resolve itself into a mere trial of 
brute strength. - • 

1 am, yours sincerely, 

6 d. M. E. Gandhi. 

Lord Wavell’s Letter 


The Viceroy's House, New Delhi, March 28, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, , « 

I have your letter or March 9th, You will receive a separate reply from the 
Home Secretary on your complaint . about Mr. Butler's answer to a question in 
tlie House of Commons. I can only say that I deeply regret if you are left with 
the impression that the Government of India have been unsympathetic in the 
matter of Mrs. Gandhi's Ulneas. Miss SIsde’s otse will be examined in the light of 
what you say about her. 

1 do not tliink it profitable that we should enter into lengthy srgument, and 
do not propose to answer in detail the points you raise in your letter. But I think 
it beat to give you a clear statement of my views on the future development of 
India and the reasone for your present detention. 


The draft declaration of H. M. G. which Sir Stafford Grippe brought to India 
stated in unmistakable terms the intention of H. M. Q, to give India self-govern- 
ment under a ponatitutioD of her own devising, arrived at by agreement between 
the principal elements. I need hardly say that 1 am in entire accord with that 
aim. and only seek the best meauB to implement it without delivering India to 
confiision and turmoil. Much wisdom and epirit of goodwill and compromise 
*f "X* ** **** solutioD, .but with good leadership I am sure 
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CbITIOISU of OONOBESa POUOY 

Meanwhile there ia maoh work to be don«i perticnlarlj: in the economic field, 
in preparine India to take her proper place in the modern world. She must be 
ready to wdoome ehango and progreaa in many hitherto unfamiliar directions and 
to rnise the standard of living of her population. Such work ia primarily non* 
political ; it may well hasten a political settlement, but cannot await it. It will 
give rise to many new and absorbing problems demanding the best abilities that 
India can bring to bear on them. India cannot be ezpectra to tackle these problems 
. in isolation from the rest of the world, or without the aid that Britain can give and 
the services of an experienced administration. But it ia work in which leaders of 
all parties can co-operate with the certainty that they are helping the country 
tQwarda the goal of freedom. 

1 regret that 1 must view the present policy of the Oongresa Party as bin* 
dering end forwarding Indian progress to self-government and development. 
During a war in which the success of the United Nations against the Axis rowers 
is vital both to India and to the world, as you yourself have recognised, the Wor¬ 
king Committee of Gongrese declined to co-operate, ordered Congress Ministries to 
resign, and decided to take no part in the administration of the country or in the 
war effort which India was making to assist the United Nations! At ths greatest 
crisis of all for India, at a time when Japanese invasion was possible, the Congress 
Party decided to pass a resolution calling on the British to leave India, which 
could not fail to nave the most serious effect on our sbility to defend the frontiers 
of India against tha Japanese, I am quite clear that India’s problems osnnot be 
solved by an immediate and complete withdrawal of the British. 

“Cannot Hold Gonqbess Guiltless" 

I do not accuse yon or the Congress Party of any wish deiiberately to aid the 
Japanese. But you are loo intelligent a man, Mr. Gandhi, not to have realised 
that the effect oi your resolution must be to hamper the prosecution of the war; 
and it ia clear to me tliat you had lost confidence in our ability to defend India, 
and were prepared to take advantage of our euppoased military straits to gain poli¬ 
tical advantage. I do not see how those responsible for the eafety of India could 
have acted otherwise than they did and could have failed to arrest toose who 
sponsored the resolution. As to general Oongress responsibility for toe disturbances 
which followed, I was, as you know, Oommander-iu Chief at the time; my vital 
lines of communication to the Burma frontier were cut by Congress supporters, iu 
the name of the Gongrese, often using the. Congress fiag. I cannot therefore hold 
Congress guiltless of what occurred; and I cannot believe that yon,' with ail your 
acumen and experience, can have been unaware of what was likely to follow from 
your policy. 1 do not believe that the Oongress Party’s action ia this matter 
represented toe real feeling of India, nor that the Congress attitude of non-co- 
operation represents the opinion of any thing like a majority of India. 

Must Abandon hon-oo-opebation 

To sum up, I believe that with general co-operation we can in the immediate 
future do much to solve India’s economic problems, and can make eteady and 
aubstantial progress towards Indian aelf-government, I believe that toe greatest 
contribution that the Congreee Party can make towards India’e welfare is to aban¬ 
don the policy of non-co-operation and to join .whole-heartedly with the other 
Indian parties and with the British in helping India forward in .economic and 
political progress—not by any dramatic or spectacular stroke but by hard steady 
work toward* the end ahead. I think that the greatest service you could do to 
India would be to advise unequivocally each oo-operation. 

In toe meantime I regard it as my task in the intereeta of India, of which I 
am a eiucere friend, to concentrate all ray efforts on bringing this war to a vic¬ 
torious eonclueion, and to prepare for India's advaucemeot after the war. In this 
task I feel I can count on ve^ coneiderable co-operation from the majority of 
Indians. 

Tours sincerely. 

Bd. Wsvell 

Oandhljl’s Lest Letter 
Detention oamp, April 9, 1044 

Dear friend, 

1 have yonr letter of 28th March, received by me on ths Sid instont. PleMO 
accept my thanks for it. 
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I take up the general matter first • • ’ . 

You hare sent me a frank reply. I propose to reciprocate your courtesy by 
being perfectly frank. Friendship, to be true, demands frankness even though it 
may sometime appear unpleasant. If anything I say offends you, please accept my 
flDolosy in ftdv&nofis 

It is a pity that you have refused to deal with important pointa raised in 

my letter. * . , ^ ^ 

Your letter ie a plea for co-operation by the Congress in the present ad¬ 

ministration and failing that in planning for the future. In my opinion, thie 
required equality betneen the parties and mutual trust. But equality- is absent 
and Oovernmeut dietrust of the Oopgrees can be seen at every turn. The result is 
that Buspicion of Government ie univereal. Add to this the fact that Congressmen 
have DO faith in the competence of the Government to ensure India’s future 
good. This want of faith ie based upon bitter experience of the past and present 
conduct of the British administration of India, la it not high time that it co¬ 
operated with the people of India through their elected repreaeDtativea instead of 
expecting co-operation from them ? 

Adqdst Ceibis Created bt Government - 

All this was implied in the August Resolution. The eanction behind the de¬ 
mand in the resolution was not violence, but eelf-euffering. Anyone, be he Con¬ 
gressman or other, who acted against this rule of conduct had no authority to 
use the Congress name for hia action.' But I see that this resolution repels you 
as it did Lord Linlithgow. Yon know that I have joined issue on the , point. I 
have seen nothing since to alter mv view. You have been good enough to -credit 
me with “intelligence” “experience” and “acumen.” Let me say that all these three 
gifts have failed to make me realise that the effect of the Gongresa resolution- 
"muBt be to hamper prosecution of the war.” The responsibiUty for what followed ~ 
the haety arrest of Congressmen must rest solely on the Ooveinment. For, they 


“Marital Law in The Whole of India” 

You remind me that you were Commander-in-Ohief at the 'time. How much 
better it would have been for all conoernefi if cmfidence in the immeasurable 
strength of arma had ruled your action instead of of a rebellion 1 Had the 
Government elayed their hand at the time, surely, bloodshed of those months 
would have been avoided. And it is highly likely that the Japanese menace would 
have become » thing of the past. Unfortunately it was not to be. And so the menace 
ie still with us, and what ia more, the Government are pursuing a policy of aup- 
pression of liberty and truth. 

I have studied the latest Ordinance about the detenus, and I r recall the 
Rowlatt Act of 1919. It was popularly called the Black Act. As you know, it 
gave rise to an unprecedented agitation. That Act palea into insignificance before. 
the eerifa of Ordinancea that are being ahowered from the Viceregal throne. 
Martial Law in effect governe not one province as in 1919, but the whole of India. 
Things are moving from bad to worse. -- 

You say, “It is clear to me that you had lost confidence in our ability to 
defend India and were prepared to take advantage of our supposed military atraita 
to gain political advantage.” I must deny both the chargee. I venture to suggest 
that you should follow the golden rule; and withdraw your statement and bus* 
pend judgment till you have submitted the evidence in your poeseseion to an 
impartial tribnnal and obtained its verdict. I confess that I do not mpke the . re¬ 
quest with much oonfideuce. Fur in dealing with Oongreeemen aud others Govern¬ 
ment have.oombined ^e prosecutor, judge and jailor in the same person and thus 
made proper defence impossible on the part of the accused. Judgments of courts 
are being rendered nugatory by fresh Ordinancea. No man’s freedom can be said 
to be Bate in this extraordinary situation. You will probably report that it ia an 
exigency of the war. I wonder 1 

“INDU One Vast Prison” 

Ae I visualise India to-day, it is onp vast priaon containing four hundred 
million aouls. You are its sole custodian. The Government prieona are'priaona 
widiin this prison. 1 agree with you that whilst you hold the views expressed 
in your letter under reply, the proper place for one like me ie a Government 
prison. And unless there ia a change of heart, view and policy on the part of 
the Government, I am quite content to remain your priaoner. Only, 1 hope, you 
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vill listen to the request made by me through the proper ohannela to remove me 
and my fellow-priaonera to aonie other prison where the ooat of our detention need 
not be even one tenth of what it is to-day. 

As to my complaint about Mr. Butler’s statement and later the Hon. Secre¬ 
tary’s, I have received two letters from the Home Department in reply. I am 
sorry to say, they have appeared to me highly unsatisfactory. They ignore patent 
fads and betray an obstinate refusal to face truth even on a wholly non-political 
isKue, ' My correspondenoe with the Home Department oontinuea. I invite your 
attention to it, it you can spare the time and are interested in the subject. 

I am ^lad and thankful that Shri Mirabai’s ( Misa Blade’s) case is being 
considered in the light of what I said about her in my letter. 

Gandhi-Linlithgpw Correspondence 

The follomng are the texts of letters exchanged hetvieen Mahatma Gandhi and 
Lord Linlithgow, the j^ettioua Viceroy, before the latter'a depat ture from India 
t Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Lord Linlithgow on September S7, 194S, as follows : 
> Dear Lord Linlithgow. * 

On the eve of your departure from India I would like-to send you a word. 
Of all the high functionaries 1 have bad the honour of knowing, none has been 
the cause of such deep sorrow to me as you have been. It baa cut me to the 
quick to have to think of you aa having countenanced untruth, and that regarding 
one whom you at one time considered as your friend. 1 hope and pray that Qod 
will some day put it into your heart to realise that you, a representative of a great 
nation, had been led Into a grievous error. 

With good wishes. I stili remain, your friend, M. K. Gandhi. 

Lord Linlithgow replied (marked ^^psraonal”) aa follows : . 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, ' 

I have received your letter of 27th September. I am indeed sorry that your 
feelings about any deeds or words of mine should be as you describe. But 1 must 
be allowed, as gently as I may, to make plain to you that I am quite ■ unable to 
accept your interpretation of the eventa in qneation. 

As for the corrective virtues of time and reflection, evidently they are ubi¬ 
quitous in their operation, and wisely to be rejected by no man. 

1 am, sincerely, (Bd.) Linlithgow. 

Along wifeb these letters, which run to 120 closely typed fullscap sheets, 
Mahatma Gandhi also circulated to bis friends another equally bulky 
pamphlet which was is his reply to the Government publication entitled 
“OoDgress Besponsibility for the Disturbances, 1942-43,'' The following is 
the text 


Congress Responsibility for Disturbances 1942-43 

Gandhi’s Reply to Government Indictment 

'Detention Camp, 

15th. July, 1943. 

To the Additional Secretary, Home Department, Government of India, 
New Delhi. 

In reply to my request dated 5th. March last for a copy of. Oorernment of 
India Publication entitled '"Gongreas Reeponaibility for the Dietnrbances 1942-43,” 
I received a copy on 18th. April. It containe eeveral corrections marked ia ted 
ink. Some of them are etriklng. 

2. I take it that the Government have based the chargee made in the publi¬ 
cation against the Oongrees and myself on the material printed therein and not 
on the evidence which, ae stated in the preface^ ia withheld from the public. 

3. The preface ia bripf and is signed by Sir B. Tottenham. Additional 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. It ia dated 18tb. 
February last, i.e., three days after the commeuoement of my recent fast. 
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The date ie omfnoua. Why waa the period of my fast chosen for publishing 
a document in which I am the target ? . 

4 . The preface oommenoee thus ; ' ' ' ‘ 

"In reeponee to demands which have reached Government from several sources, 
Government have now prepared a review which brings together a number of facts 
—bearing on the responsibility of Mr. Gandhi and the Oongress High Command 
for tlie disturbances which followed the eanctioning of a mass movement by the 
A. I. 0. 0. on August 8th. 1942.” 

There is an obvious misststement here.. The disturbances followed not the 
“sanctioning of the mass movement by the A* I* ^he arrests: made by 

the Government. 

Ae for the "demands” so far as 1 am aware, they began soon after the whole-- 
sale arreats of principal Oongreesmen all over India. As the Government are 
aware, in my letters to H. £. the Viceroy, the last being dated Vth. February, 
1943, I had asked for proof in support of my alleged guitt. The evidence now 
produced might have been given to me when I raisecT the question. Had my 
request been complied with^ one advantage would certainly have accrued. I would 
have been heard in answer to the charges brought against me. That very proceea 
would have delayed the fast, and who knows, if Government had been patient with 
me, it might have even prevented it. 

5. The preface contains the following sentence: “Almost all the facts 
presented in this review are, or abould be, already within the knowledge of the 
public.” Therefore, so far as the public are concerned, there was no such hurry 
as to require publication of the document during the fast. 

This train of reasoning has led me to the inference that It was published iu 
expectation of my death wliich medical opinion muat have considered almost a 
certainty. It was feared even daring my fasts. I hope my inference 

is wholly wrong and the Government had a just and valid reason for choosing 
the time that they did, for the publication of what is after all ah indictment of 
the Congress and me. 1 hope to be pardoned for putting on paper an inference,, 
which if true, must discredit the Government. I feel that I am being just to 
them by unburdening myself of a suspicion instead of harbouring it and allowing 
it to cloud my judgment about their dealings with me. 

Fboseoutob, PoLiOBHAN AHD Jailor 

6 . 1 now come to the indictment itself. It reads like a presentation of bis 
oase by a prosecutor. In the present ease the prosecutor happens to be also the 
policeman and jailor. He first arrests and gags bis victims, and then opens his 
case behind their backs. 

7. I have read it again and again. I have gone through the numbers of 

Harijan which my companions happened to have with them, and 1 have come to 
the conclusion that there is nothing in my writings and doings that could have 
warranted the inferences and the innuendoes of which the indictment is full. Iu 
spite of my desire to see myself in my writings as the author baa seen me 1 have 
completely failed. ' 

8 . The indictment' opens with a mia-representation. I am said to have 
deplored “the introduction of foreigu soldiers into India to aid in India’s defence.” 
In the Harijan article on which the charge is based, I have refused to believe 
that India was to be defended through the introduction of foreign soldiers, if 

is India’s defence that ia aimed at, why should trained Indian soldiers be sent 
away from India and foreign aoldiera brought in instead ? Why should the 
OongreSB--an organisation which was born and hvei for the very sake of India's 
freedom—be suppressed ? 


1 QH. mind than I was when I penned that article on 

IGths Apnli that India it not defandedi and that if thiugs Gontinua to thapa 
toemtelvea as they are India will aink at the end of the war deeper than she is 
to-day, so that she might forget the very word freedom. 

Let me quote the relevant passage from the Barijan article referred by 
uia autbof: ' 


m. li™ 5 n oonfess that I do not look upon this event with equanimity. Cannot 
a limitless number of snldiere be trained out of India’s millions ? Would they not 
^K^**"* material as any in the world f Then why foreignera T We 
if A I* •mounts ih the -end to American influence.' 

If not American rule added to British. It is a tremendous price to wy 
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possible success of Allied arms. I see no Indian freedom peeping through all tbia 
preparation for the so-called defence of India. It is a preparation pure and simple 
for the defence of the British Empire, whatever may he asserted to the eontrary.” 

(Harijan, April 26, 1942, page 128.) 

9. The second paragraph of the indictment opens with this pregnant sentence: 

"It will be suggested that during -the period of Mr. Gandhi’s first advocacy 

of British withdrawal from India and the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee in Bombay in August the Congress High Command and in the later 
stages the Congress organisation as a whole were deliberately aetting the atage for a 
mass movement deaigned to free India finally from Britieh rule.” 

Let me underline the phraee "it will be suggested.’' Why ahould anything bs 
4 eft to suggestion about a movement which is open and above board T 

Much ado has been made about the simplest things whieh nobody has cared 
to deny and of which Congressmen are even proud. The Congress organisation as 
a whole ‘‘deliberately set the stage 'designed to free India finally from British 
rule,” as early as the year 1920 and not since my ‘first advocacy of British with* 
drawal from India’ as suggested in the indictment, ' 

Ever aince that year the effort for a mass movement has never relaxed. This 
can be proved from numerous speeches of Oongresa leaders and from Congress 
resolutions. 

Young and impatient Congressmen and even older men have not hesitated at 
times to press me to hasten the mass movement. But 1, who knew better, always 
restrained their. ardouri and I must gratefully admit that they gladly submitted 
to the restraint. The contradiction of this long period to the interval between my 
advocacy of British withdrawal from India and the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee in Bombay on August 7tb, is wholly wrong and misleadiog. 
1 know of no special staging since 26th. April 1942. 

10. The same paragraph then says that "an essential preliminary” to an 
examination of the type of movement "is a clear understanding of the real motives 
underlying the move,” 

Beabcb fob Motives 

Why should motives be searched when everything is there in black and white ? 
I can say without any hesitation that my motives are always plain. Why I asked 
for the immediate withdrawal of the British power from India has been discussed 
by me almost threadbare in public. ' 

11. At page 2 of the indictment, a phrase bat been taken from an afticie entitled 
"One Thing Needful,” dated 10th. May 1942, and 1 am represented as saying that 
I would devote the whole of my energy "to this supreme aot," By simply detach¬ 
ing the phrase from its context, mystery hat been made to surround it. The 
phrase "supreme act” occurs in an argument addressed to an English friend and 
if it is read in its setting, it ceases to be mystetioue or obiectlonable, unless the 
very idea of withdrawal is held obiectlonable. 

' Here are the relevant parts from the argument: 

"1 am convinced, therefore, that the time has come during the war, not after 
it, for the British and the Indiana to be reconciled to complete separation from each 
other. That way and that way alone lies the safety of both and, shall 1 say, 
the world, 

“I see with the naked eye that the estrangement ie growing. Every act of 
the British Government ’is being interpreted, and I think rightly, as being in lU 
own interest and for its own safety. There ia no such thing as joint common 

interest.Racial superiority is treated not as a vice but a virtue. This ia true 

not only iu India; but it is equally trucT in Africa, it is true in Burma and 
Ceylon. 'Hiese countries could not be heia otherewise than by assertion of race 
Buperiority. 

"This is a drastic disease r^uiring n drastic remedy. 1 have pointed out the 
remedy—complete and immediate orderly withdrawal of the Britieh from India at 
least, in reality and properly from all non-European posseasionB: it will be the 
bravest and the cleanest act of the British people. It will at once pat 
the Allied canse on a completely moral basis and may even lead to a 
most honourable peace between the warring nations. 

“And ^e clean end of Imperialiem Is likely to be the end of Fascism and 
Nazism. The suggested action will oertaioly blunt the edge of Fascism and Nazism 
'which are an ofiahoot of Imperialiem. 

‘‘British distress cannot be relieved by nationaliet India’a aid in the manner 

87 
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■uggea^ by the writer. It is ill equipped for the purpose, even if it can be made 

entbusiaBtio about it. a -r t 

"And what » there to enthuse nationalistic India " Just as a person cannot 

feel the glow of the sun's heat in ^ its absence, even so India cannot feel the 

glow of freedom without the actual experience of it. ' 

"Many of ns simply cannot contemplate an utterly free India with calmness 
and equanimity. The first experience is likely to be a shook hefora the glow comes. 
That shock is a necessity. India is a mighty nation. No one can tell how she 
will act and with what effect when the shock is delivered. 

"I feel, therefore, that I must devote the whole of-my energy to the realisa¬ 
tion of the supreme act. The writer ol the letter admits the wrong done to India 

by the British. I suggest to the writer that the first condition of British success 

is the present undoing of the wrong. It should precede, not follow, victory. 

"The presence of the British in India is an invitation to, Japan to invade 
India. Their withdrawal removes the bait. Assume, however, that it does not ; free 
India will be better able to cope with the invasion. Unadulterated non-co-operation 
will then have full sway." iHarijan, May, 10, 1942, p. 148). 

Nothino to Withdraw 

In thia long extract, the phrase "supreme act" takes its legitimate place. It 
does not refer simply to the British withdrawal. But it sums up all that must 
precede and succeed it; it is an act worthy of the energy not of one person but of 
nimdreds This is how I began my answer to the English friend’s letter. 

"1 can but repeat what I felt and said in my letter to Lord Linlithgow record¬ 
ing my impreseions of the first interview with him after the declaration of war. I 
have nothing to withdraw, nothing to repent of. 1 remain the same friend today 
of the British that I was then. 1 have not a trace of hatred in me towards them. 
But I have never been blind to their limitations as I have not been to their 
great virtues.” 

To read and fully understand my writings, it is necessary to understand 
always this backgrnaim. The whole of the movement has been conceived for the 
mutual bene&t of India and England. 

Unfortunately, the author, ignoring this background has approached my 
writings with coloured spectacle^ haa torn sentences and phrases from their context, 
and dressed them up to suit bis pre-conception. Thus he has put out of joint 
"their withdrawal removes the bait”, and omitted the sentence that immediately 
follows and which I have restored in the foregoing extract. As is clear from the 
above article,*unadulterated non-co-operation here refers exclusively to the Japanese, 

12. The last paragraph at page 2 begins thus , 

"In its earlier atagea Mr. Gandhi's "Quit India”^ move was meant and waa 
widely interpreted aa a proposal for the physical withdrawal from India of the 
BBITISB (GAPS mine), and of all Allied and British troops.” 

I have searched, and so have the friends with me, in vain, for some expression 
in my writings which would warrant the opinion that "Quit India" move was 
Risanf as a proposal for the physical withdrawal of the British from India, 

It is true that colour was lent to such an interpretation by a superficial 
reading of a sentence in the article of Harijan of April 26th, already quoted. Aa 
soon SB my attention waa drawn to it by an Eoglish friemf, 1 wrote in the Harijan 
of 24th May as follows ; 

"There is evidently confusion in some minds about my invitation to the British 
to withdraw.' For a Britisher writes to say that he likes India and her people and 
would not like willingly to leave India., He likes too my method of non-violence. 
Evidently the writer has confused t|ie individual as such with the individual as 
the holder of power. lodia has no quarrel with the Britieh people. 1 have bum- 
dreds of British friends. Andrews’ friendship was enough to tie me to the British 
P«opl®- . . " 

"With this clear enunciation of my views before him at the time of penning 
the indictment,,how could he say that 1 had 'meant' phyeical withdrawal of the 
British as distinguished from the British power T And I am not aware that my 
writing was “wid^y interpreted as such.” He haa quoted nothing in support of 
this ttatement, 

13 Ths author proceeds in the same paragraph : 

‘As late as June 14th, he makes, for the purpose of his scheme, the sssunip- 

*^** ^•_ Commander-in-Ohief of the United American and Biitish Armies has 
dscidta that India is no good aa a base.’’ 
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purpose _of hii scheme' ie a gratuitous interpolation hera. The ei- 
o” queetiom interview with several journalists. I was answering a series 

a counter question thus. ‘Supposing England retires 
nom .India tor strategic purposes, and apart from my proposal—as they had to 
would happen ? What would India do.” • 

They replied ; "That is exactly what we have come to learn from you. We 
would certainly like to know that." ' • 

rejoined; “Well, therein comes my non-violence. For, we have no weapons. 

■Mind you, we have assumed that the Commander-in-Chief of the United Amenoan 
, j 1^1?^ "** decided that India ie no good as a base, and that they 

should withdraw to some other base and concentrate the Allied forces there. We 
can t help it We nave then to depend on what etrength we have We have no 
army, no military resources, no military skill either. worth 
the name^and non-violence is the only thine we can fail back upon.” It is clear 
‘‘tts that I was not expounding any scheme. 1 was merely arguing 

about possibilities based on assumptions agreed between the interviewers and 
myself. 


Position op Fobeion Tboofb 

14. The author proceeds: ' 

"Added strength is^ given to the belief that this is a correct interpretation of 
Mr. Gandhi’s original intentions by the prominence, to which attention has 
already been drawn, of the theme that the British withdrawal would remove any 
Japanese motive for invading India, for with the British and Allied armies stifl 
in India, how is the bait removed 7" 

1 have just now shown that the physical withdrawal of the British waa never 
contemplated by me. The withdrawal of the Allied and the British troops was 
certainly contemplated in the first instance. Therefore it ie not a question of 
"interpretation”, because it is one of fact, But the sentence has been impressed in 
order to make what is straight look orooked. . ' 

15. Then, proceeds the author : "At the same time, he made it clear that on 
the British departure the Indian Army would be disbanded.” 

I made clear no such thing. What I did was to disonss with interviewers 
the possibilities in the event of British withdrawal. Indian army being a creation 
of the British Government, I assumed, wonld be automatically disbanded when that 
Power withdi;ew unless it was taken over by a treaty by the replacing Government. 

If the withdrawal took place by agreement and with goodwill on both sides 
these mattera should present no diOSculty. 

16. From the same paragraph take the following :— 

"Bowing to the gathering force of this opposition and also, as will be shown 
later, with a possible view to reconciling disagreement among members of the 
Working OommitteCi Mr. Gandhi discovered the ‘gap’ in his original proposals. 
In Harijan of June 14th. he paved the wm,— by the slightly cryptic assertion tbat^ 
it he had his way, the Indian National Government when formed would tolerate 
the presence of the United Nations on Indian soil under certain well defined 
conditions but would permit no farther asaistanoe—for the more definite statement 
made to an American journaliet in the following week’s Harijan, when in reply to 
a question whether he envisaged Free India’s allowing Allied troops to operate 
from India, he said: ‘I do. It will be only then that you wilt SM real co-operation.’ 
He continued that he did not contemplate' the complete shifting of Aili^ troops 
from India and that, provided India became entirely freq, he could not insist on 
their withdrawal.” This ie for me the key thought opening the author’s mind. It 
is built on finding motives other than those that are apparent from my language. 
Had I been guided by the force of the opposition whether from the foreign or the 
Indian Press or from Congressmen, I should noW have hesitated to say so. 

It is well known that 1 am as capable of resisting opposition that makes no 
appeal to my head or my heart, as I am of readily yielding when it does. But the 
literal fact ie that wnen I gave the country tne withdrawal formula, I woe 
poBseseed by one idea and one only, that if India was to be saved and also the 
Allied cause, and if India was to play not merely an efiectiva huh may be, a 
decisive part in the wnr, India mast be absolutely free now. 

The ‘gap* was this : although the British Govern men t might be willing to 
declare India’e indepimdence, they might still wishT^r their own and for China’s 
defence to retaiq Mipit ^troops in India. What would be my position in that case 7 
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I( !• DON welkaown that the diOScuUy was i>reBented to tne by Mr. Louie 
Fiiober. He had come to Bevagram aod atayed with me for nearly a week. As 
a result of the dieeueeione between ne, he drew up certain questions for me to 
answer. My reply to his second question, the author describes as a slightly cryp¬ 
tic assertiou' paring the way for a ‘more definite statement in the following week’s 
Har'uan.* I give below the whole of the article embodying the queetions and 
answers. It was written on 7th June, 1942, and appeared: in the Harijan dated 
dated 14lh June, p. 188: 

Provisional National Government 


A friend was discussing with me the implications of the new proposal. As the 
discussion was naturally desultory I asked him to frame his questions which 1 
would answer through Harijan. He agreed and gave me the following i 

1. Q. You ask the British Government to withdraw' immediately from 
India. Would Indians thereupon form a National Government, and what groups 
or parties would participate in such an Indian Government ? * 

A. My proposal is one-sided, i.e., for the British Government to act upon 
wholly Irrespective of what Indians would do or would not do. £ have even 
assumed temporary chaos on their withdrawal. But if the withdrawal takes place 
in an orderly manner, it is likely that on their withdrawal a provisional Govern¬ 
ment will be set up by and from among the present leaders. But another thing 
may also happen. All those who have no thought of the nation but only of them¬ 
selves may make a bid for power and get together the turbulent forces with which 
they would seek to gain control somewhere and somehow. I should hope that 
with Uie complete, final and and honest withdrawal of the British power the wise 
leaders will realise thefr responsibility, forget their difierences for the moment and 
set up a provincial Government out of the material left by the the British power.. 
As there would be no power regulating the admiseion or rejection of parties or 

E erions to or from the Oounoil board, restraint alone will be the guide. If that 
appens probably the Congress, the League and the States representatives will be 
allowed to function and they will come to a loose understanding on the formation 
of provisional National Government. All this is necessarily guesswork and nothing 
more. 


2, Q. Would that Indian National Government permit the United Nations to 
use Indian territory as a base of military operations against Japan and other 
Axis powers f 

A. Assuming that the National Ooverument Is formed and if it answers my 
expectations, its first act would be to enter into a treaty with the United Nations 
for defensive operations against aggressive powers, it being common cause that 
India will have nothing to do with any of the Fascist powers and India would be 
morally bound to help the United Nations. 

3. Q, What further assistance would this Indian National Government be 

ready to render the United Nations in the course of the present war against the 
Fascist aggressors ? “ • ” 

f hand in guiding the imagined National Government, there 

would be no further assistance save Ihe toleration of the United Nations on the 
Indian soil under well-defined conditions. Naturally there will be no prohibition 
against any Indian ^ving his own personal help by way of being a reoniit or, and 
of giving fioancial aid. It should be underetood that the Indian army has been 
ditbapded wito me withdrawal of British power. Again, if I have any say in the 
wuncils of the National Government all its power, prestige and resources would 
^ used towards bringing about world peace. But of course after the formation of 
the National Government my voice may be a voice in the wilderness and national¬ 
ist India may go war-mad. 

»i„K?V yo** this.ooilaboration between India and the Allied powers 

m^ht or should be formulated in a treaty of alliance oi an agreement for mutual 


A . T 1. ,1. Phobtration op Great Nation 
much ^ question IS altogether premature, and in any case it will not 

kS ilTy dTffe^^ wlBUons are regulated by treaty or agreement. I do not 

and obtain * Thf. nn,JI?7 **I*‘*"‘**I One thing and only one thing for me is solid 
^ 2* • K”*** nation—it is neither 'nations^ 

the mend of t^o Allies is to be ensured. They lack 

buis. J see no difTerenoe between the Fasout or Nazi powers and thq 
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Allies. All are exploiters, all resort to ruthlessness to the extent required to com* 
pass their end. America and Britain are very great nations, but their greatness will 
count a *du8t* before the bar of duinb humanity, whether African or Aeiatio* They 
and they alone have the power to undo the wrong. They have no right to talk of 
human liberty and all else unless _ they have washed their hands clean of the 
pollution. That necessary wash will be their sureat insurance of success, for they 
will have the good niahes'—unexpressed but no lesa certain—of milliona of dumb 
Asiatics and Africans. Iheii, but not >ill then, tvill they be fightittg for a new 
order. This ia the reality. All else is epecniation. I have allowed myself, however, 
to indulge in it as a test of my bonafid^ and for the sake of explaining in - a 
eoncrete manner what I mean by my proposal. 

What ia described as the ‘mere definite statement' ia nothing but an impromptu 
reply given to an American journalist, Mr. Grover, representative of the Associated 
Press of America. If that interview had not chanced to come about, there might 
have been nq statement 'more definite’ than what appeared in my reply to Mr. 
Louis Fischer. Hence the writer’s suggestion that I "paved the way” for "the more 
definite statement'’...in the following week’s Barijan is altogether unwarranted, if 
I may not call it eveq mischievous. . 

I do not regard my answers to Mr. Louis Fischer as a "slightly oryptio 
statement”, They are deliberate answers given to deliberate questions framed after 
a full discussion lasting a week. My answers show very clearly that 1 had no 
scheme beyond the 'Quit India” formula, that all else was guess, and that imme¬ 
diately the Allied Nations’ diflSoulty was made clear to me, 1 capitulated. 

I saw the ’gap' and filled it in, in the best manner I knew. The 'definite 
statement’ fortunately for me in my opiuion, leaves little room if any for conjeo- 
tures and insinuations in which the writer has indulged. liOt it speak ' for itself. 
Here are the relevant portions: 

Coming to the point, Mr. Grover said again: "There ia a good deal of 
speculation that you are planning some new movement. What is the nature of it ?" 

It depends on the response made by the Government and the people. I am 
trying to find out public opinion here and also the reaction on the world outsijle. 

"When yon speak of the reaponse, yon mean response to your new proposal ?” 

"Ob, yes,” said Gandbiji. "I mean response to the proposal that the British 
Government in India should end to-day. Are you atartled?” 

"I am not,” said Mr. Grover, ‘‘you have been aekiug for it and working for it.” 

"That’s right. 1 have been working for it for years.. But now It has taken 
definite shape and 1 say that the British power in Indis should go to-day for the 
world peace, for China, for Russia and for the Allied cause. I ahall explain to yrou 
how it advances that Allied cause. Complete indepeudence frees India’s energies, 
frees her to make her contribution to the world crisis. To-day the Allies are sgrry- 
ing the burden of a huge corpse—a huge nation lying prostrate at ’ the feet of 
Britain. 1 would even say at the feet of the Allies. For America is the predomi¬ 
nant partner, financing the war, giving hex mechanical ability and her resources 
which are inexhaustible. America ia Uius a partner in the guilt 

“Do you see a situation when after full independenoe ie granted American 
and Allied troops oan operate from India ?” Mr. Grover pertinently asked 

‘ "I, do,” Bsid Gandbiji. "It will be only then that yon will see real oo-opera- 
tion. Otherwise all the effort you put up may fail. _Just now Britain is having 
India’s resources because India is her possession, 
it will be real help from a ‘free’ India.” 

"You think India in control interferes with Allied action to 
aggression f” 

“It does.” 

"When I mentioned Allied troops operating I wanted to know whether you 
contempiated complete sbiiting of the present troops from India ?” 

"Not necesaarity." 

"It is on this that there is a lot of misconception.” 

"Yon have to study all 1 am writing. I have discnseed the whole question in 
the current issue of Harijan. I do not want them to go, on condition that India 
becomes entirely free. I cannot then insist on their withdrawal, because I want 
to resist with all my might the charge of inviting Japan to India.” 

"But suppose your proposal ia rejected what will be your next move 7” 

exploitation of Policy of non-bmbabrabsment 

“It will be a move which will be felt by the whole world. It may not in- 


To-morrow whatever the help, 
meet Japan’s 
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terfere with the moTemeiit of British troops but it is sure to engage British atten> 
tion. It would be wrong of them to reject my proposal and say India should 
remain a slave in order that Britain may win or be able to defend China. I can¬ 
not accept that degrading position. India, free and independent, will play a promi¬ 
nent part in defending China. To-day I do not think ehe is rendering any real help 
to China. We have followed the non-embarrassment policy so far. We will follow 
it even now. But we cannot allow the British Government to exploit it in order 
to strengthen the stranglehold on India. And to-day it amounts to that. The way, 
for instance, in which thousands are being asked tp vacate their homes with now¬ 
here to go to, no land to cultivate, no resourcea to fall back upon, is the reward 
of our non-embarrassment. This ehould be impossible in any free country. I can¬ 
not tolerate India aubmilting to this kind of treatment. It means greater 
degradation and servilitv, ana when a whole pation accepts servility it means 
goodbye for ever to freedlom," 

"All you want is the civil grip relaxed. Yon won't then hinder military activity 7” 
was Mr. Grover’s next question, 

“I do not know. I want unadulterated independence. li the military activity 
serves but to strengthen the stranglehold, I must resist that too. I am no philan¬ 
thropist to go on helping at the expense of my freedom. And what I want you to see 
is that a corpse cannot give any help to a living body. The Ailiee have no moral 
cause for which they are fighting, so long as they are carrying this double sin on 
their shoulders, the sin of India’s subjection and the aubjection of the JNegroes and 
African races.” 

Mr. Grover tried to draw a picture of a free India 'after' an Allied victory. 
Why not wait for the boons of the victory 7” ' Gandbiji mentioned as the boons of 
the last World War the Rowlatt Act and martial law Amritsar. Mr. Grover men¬ 
tioned more economic and industrial prosperity—by no means due to the grace of 
the Government, but by the force of circumstances, and economic prosperity was a 
step further forward to Swaraj. Gandbiji said the few induatrial gains were 
wrung out of unwilling hands,.he set no store by such gains after this war, those 
gains may be further shackles, and it was a doubtful proposition whether there would 
be any gaina—wben one had in mind the industrial policy that was being followed 
during the war. Mr. Grover did not seriously press the point. 

"You don’t expect any assistance from America in. persuading Britain to 
relinquish her hold on India,” asked Mr. Grover half inoredulously. 

‘T do indeed ” replied Gandbiji. 

“With any possibilitv 6t auooess ?" - 

"There ia every poesibility, I should think,” said Gandbiji. I have every right 
to expect Amenoa to throw her full weight on the side of justice, if she is 
convinced of the justice of the Indian oauBe.” 

"You don’t think the American Government ia committed to the British 
remaining in India ?” 

British Fropaoanda in Ahbrioa 

"I hope not.' But British diplomacy ia so clever that America, even though it 
may not' be committed, and in spite of the desire of President Roosevelt and 
the people to help India, it may not succeed. British propaganda is so well organised 
in America against the luaian cause that the few friends India has there have 
no chance of being effectively heard. And the political system is so rigid that 
public opinion does not effbct the administration.” 

“It may, slowly,” said Mr. Grover apologetioally. 

“Slowly 7” said Gandbiji. "1 have waited long, and I can wait no longer. 
It ia a terrible tragedy that 40 crorea of people should have no say in this war. 
If we have the freedom to play our part we can arrest march of Japan and 
save Ohina.” 

Mr, Grover, having made himself sure that Gandbiji did not inaiet on the 
literal withdrawal of either the British or the troops, now placing himself in the 
position of the Allies, began to calculate the gains of the bargain. Gan^iji, of 
course, does not want independence as a reward of any aervices but ns a right 
and in discharge of a debt loog overdue. ‘‘What specific things would be done 
by India to save Ohina,” asked Mr. Grover, "if India is declared independent 7” 

"Great things I can say at once, though 1 may not be able to specify them 
to-day,” said Gandbiji. "For, I , do not know what government we shall have. 
We have various political organisations here which I expect wonid be able to 
work out a proper national solution. 'Just now they are not aoild parties, they 
are oiten acted upon by the '.Britieh power, they look up to it and its frown or 
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favour meana much to them. The whole atmosphere ia corrupt and rotten. Wha 
can foresee the possibilitiee of a corpse coming to life ? At present India ia a 
dead weight to the Allies.” 

. weight you mean a toenace to Britain and to American interests 

here “ ' • 

*T do. It is a menace in that you never .know what sullen India will do 
at a given moment,” 

"Na but I want to make mysely sure that if genuine presure was brought to 
bear on Britain by America, there would be solid support from yourself ?" 

“Myself ? 1 do not count^with the weight of 73 years on my shoulders. 
But you get the co-operation—whatever it can give willingly—of a free and mighty 
nation.' My co-operation ia of course there. I^exercise what influence I can by my 
writings from week to week. But India's is an infinitely greater influence. To¬ 
day because of widespread discontent there is not that active hostility to Japanese 
advance. The moment we are free, we are transformed into a nation prizing its 
liberty and defending it with all its might and, therefore, helping the Allied cause.” 

Lbssonb of Bukma and Bubsia 

■ “May I concretely ask—will the difierence be the difTerence that there la 
between what Burma did and what, say, Bussia is doing 7” said Mr. Grover. 

“Yon might put it that way. They might have given Burma independence 
after separating it from India. But they did nothing of the kind. They stuck to 
the same olof policy of exploiting her. There was little co-operation from 
Burmans, on the contrary there was hostility or inertia. They fought neither for 
their own cause nor for the Allied cause. Now take a possible contingency. If the 
Japanese compel the Allies to retire from India—to a safer base, 1 cannot say 
to-day that the whole of India will be up in arms against the Japanese. I have a 
fear that they may degrade themselves as some Burmans did. I want India to 
oppose Japan to a man. If India was free she would do it, it would be a new 
experience to her, in twenty-four hours her mind would be changed. All parties 
would then act as one man.. If this live independence is declared to-day I have no 
doubt India becomes a powerful Ally.” 

Mr. Grover raised tbe question of communal disunion as a handicap, and him¬ 
self added that before tbe American Independence there was not much unity in 
the States. -'T can only say that as soon as tbe vicious influence of the third 
party is withdrawn, the parties will be face to face with reality and close up 
ranks,” said Gandbiji. ‘Ten to one my conviction is that tbe communal quarrels 
will disappear as soon as the British power that keeps us apart disappears.” 

“Would not Dominion Status declared to-day do equally well 7” was Mr, 
Grover’s final question. ^ . 

“No good,” said Gandbiji instantaneously. “We will have no half measures, 
no tinkering with independence. It is not -independence that they will give to 
this party or that party, hut to an Indefinable India. It was wrong, 1 say, to 

S ossees India. The wrong should be righted by leaving India to herself.” (ffar^an, 
une 21, 19^, pp. 193. ot. sqq.) 

The Allahabad Draft Bbsolution 

17. The rest of tiie chapter ia taken up with a colourful deaoription of the 
draft resolution I sent to Allahabad and a quotation containing remarks attributed 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and Sbri Bajagopalacbari on that resolution. 

Immediately after tbe publication of the extracta from the notes seized by the 
Government, Panditji ieeued a statement. I cannot underatand why the author bss 
disregarded that important statement, unless for the reason that he disbelieved 
Panditji’a explanation. 

As for bhri RaisgopBlachari’s statement, tbe author stands on less insecure 
ground. Bsjaji certainly holds the views attributed to him. In tbe interview with 
Mr. Grover, the American correspondent, this is what I said about fiajaii’e 
difierence with me. 

“May I finally ask yon about your attitude to Bajaii’e move”7 "I have 
declared mat I will not diecuea Bajaji in public. It ia ugly to be talking at 
valued colleagues. My difierences with him stand, but there are some tbioga 
which are too sacred to be diecussed in public. 

But Mr. Grover had not so much in mind ths Pakistan controversy as O.R.’a 
orusade for the formation of a National Government. Mr. Grover bad the dia- 
oernment to make it clear that O. B. “could not be motivated by British Gov¬ 
ernment. Bis position bappens to harmonise with them.” 
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"Yon Are rigUt,” said Gandhiji. "It is fear of the Japanese that makes him 
tolerate the British rule. He would postpone the question of freedom until after 
the war. On the contrary I say that if the war is to be deciaively won, India 
must be freed to play her part today. I find no flaw in my position. I have 
arrived at it after considerable debating within myself; I am doing nothing in 
hurry'or anger. There is not the slightest room in me for accommodating the 
Japanese. No. I am sure that India's independence is not only essential for India, 
but for China and the Allied cause” (Harijan, June 21, 1942, p. 195.) 

. 18. The first chapter concludes with the following commentary on the draft 

which bad been sent by roe to the Working Committee at Allahabad; 

”A draft, to repeat, of which the whole thought^ and background is one of 
faTouiing Japan, a resolution which <amounts to running into the arms of Japan.” 

And this is written in spite of Pandit Jawaharlal's repudiation of the state¬ 
ment attributed to him, and in spite of my explanation about differences with 
Bajaii—all of. which was before the writer. 

19. In support of my contention, that the author had no warrant for the 
opinions expresBed in the sentences quoted, 1 would like to draw attention to the 
following extracts from my statement reported in the Press on let August last: 

"As the language of the draft (the one that was sent to Allahabad) shows, it 
bad many I’s to be dotted and T'a to be crossed, it was sent through Mirabeu to 
whom 1 had explained the implications of the draft and 1 said to her or to the 
friends of the Working Committee wbo happened to be in Sevagram, to whom I 
bad explained the draft, that there was an omission—deliberate—from my draft 
as to the foreign policy of the Congress and therefore any reference to China 
and Russia. 

For, as I bad said to them, 1 derived my inspiration and knowledge from 
FaDditji about foreign matters of which he had been a deep student. Therefore, 
I said that he could fill in that part in the resolntion. 

But I may add that 1 have never even in a moat unguarded'moment, 
expressed the opinion that Japan and Germany would, win the war. Not only 
that 1 have often expressed the opinion that they cannot win tfau 'war, if only 
‘Great Britain will once for all shed her Imperialism. 1 have given expression 
to that opinion more than once in the columns of Harijan and I repeat here that 
in spile of all my wishes to the contrary and of others, if disaster overtakes Great 
Britain and the Allied Powers it will be because even at the critical moment—most 
critical in her history—she has most obstinately refused to wash herself of the 
taint of Imperialism which she has carried with her for at least a century and 
a half.” 

How in the face of this categorical statement the author could say that the 
Bctnating motive behind the "Quit India” move waa that I was "convinced that 
Azia would win the war" passes understanding. 

20. In support of the same charge the author says : 

“That tills aliUude uersieted long after the Allahabad meeting of the Working 
Committee is shown by the following remark made by Mr. Gandhi in Harijan of 
July 19ih, in reply to a question whether it would not be wiser to postpone his 
movement until Britain had eettled with the Germans and the Japanese. 

‘No because I know you will not settle with Germans without ue.” 

1 quote below from the article in which this opinion is expressed. It is from 
the Harijan of July 19, 1042, pp. 234 and 235 and is entitled “A Two Minutes’ 
Interview”, the interviewer being a correspondent of the Daily Express, iKindon. 

“But the correspondent of the Daily Express (London) who was among the 
first to arrive and who was not staying until the end, said he would be content 
with just a couple of minutes’ interview, and Gandhiji acceded to bis request. He 
had made up bis mind that if the demand for withdrawal which eeemed to gather 
strength every day was rejected, there would be some kind of a movement. So 
he asked: 

"Would you say that your movement will make it more difficult or less diffi¬ 
cult for ue to keep the Japanese out of India ?” 

“Our movement,” ssid Gandhiji, *'wtll make it more difficult for the Japanese 
to come in. But, of course, if there is no co-operation from Britain and the 
Allies, I cannot say.” 

"But,” said Mr. Youog, "think of the war as a whole. Do you think that 
your new movement will help the Allied nations towards victory, which you have 
said you also desire ?” 

“Yea, if my submission is accepted.** 
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, mean by your BubmisBion ?—That Britain Bhonld offer non¬ 

violent battle ?” 

. . Free Ikdia a real ally 

No, no. My Bubmiaeion that British rule in India should end. If that is 
accepted, victory for the Allied powers ie assured. Then India wilt bfcome an 
independent power, and thus a real ally, while now she is only a slave. The result 
of my movement, if it is sympathetically responded to, is bound to be a speedy 
victory. But if it is misunderstood by the British and they take up the attitude 
that they would like to crush it, then they would be responsible for the result, 
not I.” 

This was far from convincing Mr. Young. He would not think of any move¬ 
ment with equanimity. Bo he made an appem to Qandhiji's sentiment—a sentiment 
he had more than once expressed. 

“Mr. Gandhi, you have been in London yourself. Have you no comment to 
make on the heavy bombing which the British people have sustained ?*' * 

„Oh, yes. I know every nook and corner of London where I lived for three 
yeare so many years ago, and somewhat of Oxford and Cambridge and Mancheatec 
too ; but it is London 1 specially feel for. I need to read in the Inner Temple 
Library, and would often attend Dr. Parker’s eermons in the Temple Ohurcb. 
My heart goes out to the people, and when I beard that the Temple Church was 
bombed I hied. And the bombing of the Westmioster Abbey and other ancient 
edifices affected me deeply." ' 

“Then don’t you think," said Mr. Young, “it would be wiser to postpone your 
movement until we have settled with the Germans and the Japanese ?” 

“No, because 1 know you will not settle with the Germane without us. If 
we-were free, we could give_ you cent pet cent oo-operation in our oWn manner. 
It is curious that .such a simple thing is not understood. British have to-day no 
contribution from a free India. To-morrow, ae soon as India is free, she gains 
moral strength and a powerful ally in a free nation—powerful morally. This raises 
England’s power to the ‘n’th degree. This ie surely self-proved." 

It is curious that sentences taken out of a piece breathing concern for the 
Bucceae of the Allied aime are here presented as an indication of my 'pro-Axia’ 
mentality. . 

21, The following passage is then reproduced from my letter to H. E. the 
Viceroy of 14th August last as ‘Bignificant’: 

“1 have taken Jawabarlal Nehru as my measuring rod. His personal oontaota 
make him feel much more the misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia 
than 1 can." 

The misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia has been underlined 
by the author who thus comments on the passage. 

“They foresaw a Bcitiah rearguard action across India and the devastation 
that this must entail.” 

According to his wont the author has failed to q^uote the whole of the relevant 
part of the letter. Nor has be guided the reader by quoting the letter in the 
appendix. 1 quote below tbe relevant part: 

“One thing more. The declared cause Is common between tbe, Government 
of India and ua. To put it in ^e moat concrete terms, it ia tbe protection of the 
freedom of Ohina and Russia. The Government of India think that freedom of 
India is not necessary for winning the cause. 1 think exactly the opposite. I have 
taken Janaharlal Nehru as my meaeuring rod. His personal contacts make him 
feel much more tbe misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia than I can. 
and may I say than* even yon can. In that misery be tried to forget his old 
quarrel with Imperialism. 

“He dreads much more than I do tbe success of Nascism and Fascism. I 
argued with him for days together. Ha fought against my position with a paasion 
which I have no words to describe. But tbe logic of facte overwhetmed him. fie 
yielded when he saw clearly that without the freedom of India that of the other 
two was in great jeopardy. Burely you are wrong in having imprisoned each a 
powerful friend and ally.” 

1 suggest the full quotation gives a meaning wholly different from that given 
by the author. The following passages from Barijan will further prove the base- 
lessnesB of the charge of pro-Axia or “deleatiet' tendency on my part: 

Q.—'Ta it a fact that your present attitude towards England end Japan ie 
influenced by tbe belief that you tliiiik the British and tbe AUiee are going to be 
defeated in the war t,,,,, 

28 
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A—* I have no hesitation in saying that it it not true. On the TOntrary 
I said onjVthe other day in Harijan that the Britisher was hard to^beat. He hat 
not known what it it to he defeated." (ffarijan, June 7, 1942, p. 177) 

“ America it too big financially, intellectually and in scientific skill, 
to be "'subdued by any nation or even combination..,...", {Harijan, June 7, .1942, 

^^22. A farther complete answer to ihe same charge, if one were still needed, 
it furnished by my letter to Bhrimati Miraben, dictated on the spur of the moment 
and never meant for publication. The letter was written to her iu answer to her 
oueetione which carried to me her beiief that the Japanese attack was imminent 
and that they were likely to have a walk-over.; My answer leaves no doubt what- 
B 06 V 6 r b 6 to my uttitudB* ’ - 

The letter was written after the Allahabad meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee. It was dictated by me to the late Shri Mahadev Desai. 'Ihe original 
ii In Srimatl Miraben's possession. 

I know that she wrote a letter to Lord Linlithgow from this camp on Decem¬ 
ber 24tb last, Bending copies of this eorrespondence and requesting its publication. 
She never received even an aoknowledgmeut of her communication,. I hope- it was 
not pigeon-holed without so much as being read. 

28. In view of the colourful description of my' draft resolution eeni to 
Allahabad, I reproduce opposite passages from the resolution, to show that' the 
author has gone to everything connected with' the Congrees with tha_ deliberate 
intention, as it seems to me, of seeing nothing but evil. Thus “Britain is incapable 
of defending India" is followed by these senteuces : , 

“It is natural that whatever she (Britain) doee is for her own defence. There 
la an eternal oonfliot between Indian and British interests. It follows their notioDB 
of defence would also differ. The British Oovernmemt has no trust in India's- 
politioal parties. The Indian Army has been maintained until ndw maiuly to bold 
India in subjugation. It has been completely segregated from the general populof 
tion who can in no sense regard it as th«ir own*. This policy or mietrust still 
continues and is the reason why national defence is not entrusted to India’s 
elected representatives.” . 


Complete Non-co-operation with Aggressorb i 

24. Then there is this sentence taken from the draft: 'If India were freed 
her first step would probably be to negotiate with Japan.” This has to be read - in 
conjunction with the following paragraphs from the draft: , 

“This Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government and people that 
India bears no enmity either towards Japan or towards any other nation. India 
only deairea freedom from all alien domiuation. But in this fight for freedom the 
Committee is of opinion that India while welcoming uuiversal sympathy, does not 
atand in need of foreign military aid. India will attain her . freedom through her 
non-violent strength and will retain it likewise. Therefore, the Committee hopes 
that Japan will not have any designs on India. But if Japan attacks India and 
Britain makes no response to its appeal the Committee would expect all those who 
look to Congress for guidance to'offer complete non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese forces and not render any assistance to them. It is no part of the duty 
of those who are attacked to render any aasietanee to the attacker. It ia their duty 
to offer complete non-co-operation. 

It ia not difficult to understand the simple principle of non-violent non-oh- 
operation 

1. Wa may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders. 

2. We may not look to him for any favours nor fall to bis bribes. But wa 

may not bear him an-y malice nor wish him ill. 

3. If he wishes to take possession of oar fields we will refuse to give them 

up even if we have to die in the efforts to resist him. 

4. If he is attacked by disease or is dying of thirst and seeks out aid 'we 

may not refuse it. 

6. In such places where the British and Japanese forces are fighting, our non- 
co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. 

"At present our non-co-operation with the British Government is limited. Were 
ws to offer them complete non-co-operation when they are actually fighting, it 
would be tautamount to placing our country deliberately in Japanese hands. 
Therefore, not to put any obstacle in the way of &e British forces will often be 
we only way oi demonetrating our non-co-operation yfjth the Japaaeee. Neither 
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may wa asBist the Biitiah in any active manner. If we can iudge from their recent 
ftttitudOf ths British GoT^rDoidiit do not ncod any holp from ua boyond our 
non-interference. They desire our help only as elaves—a poeition we can never 
accept, ' ' 

“Whilat non-co-operation against the Japanese forces will necessarily be limited 
to a' comparatively small number and must succeed if it is complete and 

g enuine, the true building up of Swaraj consists in the millions of India whole* 
eartediy working the constructive programme. Without it the whole natiou 
cannot rise from its age-long torpor. Whether the British remain or not it is 
<m duty always to wipe out unemployment to bridge 'the gulf between rich 
and poor, to banish ~ oomrounal strife, to exercise the demon of untouohability, 
to reform daooits and save the people from them. If crores of people do not 
take a living interest in this nhtion-building work, freedom must remain a dream 
and unattainable by either non-violence or violence.” 

.1 contend that from this setting it is impossible to infer pro-Japanese attitude 
or anti-British attitude on my part or that of the Working Committee. On the 
contrary there is determined opposition to any aggression ana meticulous coocern 
for the Allied arms. The demand for immediate freedom itself is born of that 
ooncern. If the search be for implacable opposition on my part to' British Impe* 
rialism that search is superfluous, for it is patent in all my writings. 

25. 1 -would like to close this, subjeot by quoting some passages from my 
speeches on the 7tfa. and 8th. August last. 

Extracts from the Hiodustani Speech of 7th. August.' 

Then, there is the question of your -attitude towards the British, 1 have 
noticed that there is hatred towards the British among the people. They say they 
are disgusted with their behaviour. The people make no dietinotion between Britiah 
Imperiaiiem and the British people. To them the two are one, - 

This hatred would even make them welcome the Japanese'. This is most 
dangerouB. It means that they will exchange one slavery for another. We must 
get rid of this feeling. . ■ 

Our quarrel is not with the British people, wo flght thdr Imperialism, The 
proposal for the withdrawal of British power did not come out of anger. It came 
to enable India to play its due part at the present critical juncture. 

' It is not a happy position for a big country like India to be merely helping 
with money and material obtained wiliynilly from her while the United Nations 
are conducting the war. We cannot evoke the true epirit of sacrifice and valour 
so long as we do not feel that it is our nar, so long as we are not free. 

1 know the British Government will not be able to withhold freedom from 
ns when we have made enough self-sacrifice. We must therefore purge ourselves 
of hatred. Speaking for myself I can say that I have never fell any hatred. As 
a matter of fact 1 feel myself to be a greater friend of the British now than ever 
before. One reason is that ^ey are to-day in distress, Hy very friendship there¬ 
fore demands that I should try to save them from their mistakes. 

As X view the situation, they are on the brink of an abyss. It therefore 
becomes my duty to warn them of their danger even though it may, for the time 
being, anger them to the point of cutting off the * friendly band that is .etrelohed 
out to help them. ^ People may laugh; nevertheless, that is my claim. At a time 
when I may have to launch the biggest struggle of my life, 1 may not harbour 
hatted against anybody. The idea of taking advantage of the opponent’s difficulty 
and utilising it for deUvering a blow is entirely repugnant to me. 

There is one thing whi^ 1 would like yon always to keep before your mind. 
Never believe that the British are going to lose the war. 1 know they are not a 
nation of cowards. They will fight to the last rather than accept defeat. 

But suppose, for strategic reaeona they are forced to leave Indie as they had 
to leave Malaya, Singapore, and Burma what shall be onr position in that event f 
The Japanese will invade India and we eball be unprepared. Occupation of India 
by the Japanese will mean too the end of China and perhaps Bussia. 1 do not . 
want to be the instrument of Baesia’e and China’s defeat. 

Pandit Nehm waa only to-day describing to me the wretched condition of 
Bnesia. He was agitated. The picture he drew still haunts me. 1 have asked 
myself the quesdon, ‘what oan I do to help Bassia and Obina f’ And the reply baa 
come from within, 'You are being weighed in the balance. You have in the alchemy 
of ahimsa a universal panacea. Why don’t yon give it a trial 7 Hava yon lost 
faith 7” 

Out of this agony baa emerged the proposal for British withdrawal. It may 
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irritate the Britiaherfl to-day and they may miaunderatand me ; they may even look 
upon me aa their enemy. But some day they will aay that 1 waa their true 

(From the Hiuduataui Speech on 8th Auguat.) 

After ahowing concern for China 1 aaid ; 

I therefore want freedom immediately, thia very night, before dawn, if it cau 
be had. It cannot now wait for the realiaation of communal unity. If that unity 
ia not achieved, aacrificea for attaining freedom will need to be much greater than 
would otherwiae have been the caae. The Congresa baa to win freedom or be 
wiped out in the effort. The freedom which the Congreaa ia atruggling. to achieve 
will not be for Congreaamen alone but for the whole of the Indian people. 

(From the concluding apeeoh in Englieh on 8th Auguat). ^ 

It will be the greateat miatake on their (United Nations) part to turn a deaf 
ear to India’a non-violent pleading and refuse her fundamental right of freedom. 
It will deal a mortal blow to Ruaeia and China if they oppose the demand of non¬ 
violent India which ia to-day, on bended knee, pleading for the diachnrge of a debt 
long overdue. ^ 

1 have been the author of the non-embarraeament policy of the Gongreea and 
yet to-day you 6nd me talking in strong language. My DOn-embarraeament plea, 
Dowever, was always qualified by the provieo, “conaistently with the honour and 
safely of the uation.” If a man holds me by the collar and 1 am drowning, may 
I not struggle to free myself from the Btraugle-hold 7 Therefore, there ia no in¬ 
consistency between our earlier declarationa and our present demand. 

I have always recognised a fundamental difference between Fascism and _ the 
democracies despite their many limitations, and even between Faecism and British 
Imperialism wliich I am fighting. Do the British get from India all they want 7 
'What they get to-day is from an India which they hold in bondage. 

Think, what a difference it would make if India were to - participate in the 
war aa a free ally. That freedom, if it ia to come, must come to-day. For she 
will utiliae that freedom for the success of the Allies, including Russia and China. 
The Burma Road will once more be opened, and the way cleared for rendering 
really effective help to Russia. ■ 

Eiiglishmen did not die to the last man in Malaya or on the soil of Burma. 
They effected instead, what has been described as a ‘masterly evacution.' But 1 
cannot afford to do that. Where shall 1 go, where shall 1 take the forty crores of 
India 7 How is this mass of humanity to be set aflame in the cause of world 
deliverance unless and until it has touched and felt freedom 7 To-day there is no 
life left in them. It has been crushed oat of them. If lustre has to be reetored 
to their eyes freedom has to come, not to-moirow but to-day. Congress must 
therefore pledge iteelf to do or die. 

These quotations show clearly why I advised the Congress to make the demand 
for the withdrawal of British Power. The quotations aleo show that non-violence, 
i. e. self-suffering and eelf-aactifice without retaliation was the key-stone of the 
movement. 

26 The author has had difficulty in finding an adequate explanation fox. my 
agreement to the stationing of Allied troops in India in spite of the withdrawal of 
British power. If he had an open mind, there ahould have been no difficulty. My 
explanation waa there. There was no occasion to doubt its sincerity unless there 
was positive evidence to the contrary. 1 have never claimed infallibility or a 
larger share of intellect fox myeelf than the ordinary. 

27.^ The author says that no “eatiefactory solution” of the difficulty taised 
by Rajaji, namely that the stationing of the Allied forces, without the civil power 
being with the British Government, would be “reinstallation of the British 
Government in a worse form” -was '‘ever made public by Ur. Gandhi.” The 
author therefore euggeets that “the aolution was one which be (I) preferred should 
remain a secret,'' and he proceeds to say: 

“Now while the details of Mr. Gandhi’s personal solution of this problem 
must remain a matter for speculation, an explanation which fulfils the logical 
requirements of the above situation immediately comes to mind; it is that, as 
baa been shown above to be probable, Mr. Gandhi’s'admiesion of thie amendment 
to bis Bobeme was intended primarily as a bid for American support and 
■econdarily as a sop to his opponents on the Working Coiqmittee, but that he 
envisaged, or planned to create, circumstances in which this permission would be 
meamngless, that is to say oircumatances in which the troopa would eiUier be 
loroed to withdraw, or would if they remained, be rendered ineffective." 
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It is difficult ~ to chatacterise tbia enggeation. 1 take it that the aeorec; 
Buggested was to be secret even from the members of the Working Oommittee. If 
not, they would also become conepiratore with me in the fraud to be perpetrated 
on the Allied powers,* 

Amazing coneequencea would, flow from such a fraud. Aaeume that the 
British Government has shed all power in India, that by an agreement between 
the Free India Government and the Allied powers, their troops are stationed in 
India. This assumption carries with it the further assumption that the agree¬ 
ment has been arrived at without any pressure, violent or non-violent, and simply 
from the British recognition of the necessity of recognising the Independence 
of India. 

Assume further that the secret has all this time remained buried in my 
bosom, and that I suddenly divulge it to the Free India Government and therefore 
to tite world, and they carry out my plan to frustrate the terms of the agreement, 
what would be the result T The Allied Powers, having all the overwhelming 
military strengtii at their diwosal, would forfeit my head to themselves—which 
would be the least—and would farther let their righteous rage descend upon the 
Free India Government and put an end to Independence, which was won, not by 
military strength, but simply by force of reason, and therefore make it impossible, 
so far as they can, for India to regain such lost Independence. 

I must not carry toin train of thought much further. The author's sugges¬ 
tion, if it were true, wduld also conclusively prove that all of us conspirators were 
thinking, not of the deliverance of India from bondage or of the good of the 
masses, but only of our base little selves. 

28. The difficulty pointed out by Baiaji and on which the writer has laid 
stress in order to infer ‘secret motive' on my part was pointed out even more 
forcibly by another correspondent and I dealt with it in the issue of Harijan 
* dated I9th July. 1942, pp. 232 and 233. As the whole of the article consists of 
questions and answers which have a bearing on the author’s insinuations, 1 pro¬ 
duce them without apology :— 

Tolbbanob of Allibd Troops 

Q. 1. If non-violent activity ie naturalised by and cannot go along with armed 
violence in the same area, will there remain any scope for non-violent resistance- 
to aggression in the event of India allowing foreign troops to remain on her soil 
and operate fron here ? i 

. A. The flaw pointed out in the flrst question cannot be denied. I have 
admitted it before now. The tolerance of Allied troops by Free India is an 
admission of the nation’s limitations. The nation as a whole has never been and 
never has claimed to be uon-volent. Wbat part is cannot be said with any 

accuracy. . - , 

And what is decisive is that India has not yet demonstrated non-violence 
of the strong such ae would be required to withstanding a powerful army of in¬ 
vasion. If we had developed that strength we would have acquired our freedom 
long ago and there would be no question of any troops being stationed in India. 
The novelty of the demand ahould not be miesed. It is a demand not for a 
transference of power from Great Britaia to a Free India. For there ie no party 
to which Britain would txanefer such power. We lack the unity that gives 

. "^'^^The demand, therefore, is not based on our demonstrable strength. It ie a 
demand made upon Britain to do the right irrespective of the capacity of the 

party wronged to bear the consequences of Britain's right Act. Will Britain res¬ 
tore »ized property to the victim merely becauee the seizure was wrong i It is 
none of her concern to weigh whether the victim will be able to hold posseasion of 
the restored property. Hence it is that I have been obliged to make use of the 
word anarchy in this connection. This great moral act must give Britain the 
moral status which could ensure victory. Whether without India Britain would 
have reason to fight, is a question 1 ne^ to consider. If India is the st^e and 
not British honour we should know- My demand then loses force but not 
justness. 

Such being the case, my honesty and honour require me to provide for the 
flaw. If to aak for the withdrawal of the Allied forcea mean a their certain defeat, 
my demand must be ruled out as dishoneat. . Force of circumstances has given 
rise to the demand and also to its limitations. It must be admitted, therefore, 
that there will be little scope for noa-vtolent tcslstonce or aggression, with the 
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Allied troops operating lo India as there iB practigpll; none now. For the troops 
are there to.day enjoying full mastery orer ue. Under my demand they will 
operate under the nation’s terms. ' ' 

Q. 2. If the maintenance of India’s freedom is allowed to be made depen¬ 
dent upon armies which, in the existing circumstances, will be led and controlled 
by Britain and America, can there be a feeling of real freedom experienced by the 
people of India, at any rate, during the duration of the war ? ^ 

A. If Britain’s declaration is honest 1 see no reason why the presence of the 
troops should, in any shape or form, affect the feeling of real freedom. Did the 
French feel differently when during the last war the English troops were opera¬ 
ting in France? When my haaster of yesterday becomes my equal and lives in 
my house on my own terms, surely bis presence cannot detract from my freedom. 
Nay, I may pront by hie presence which X have permitted. ' ' 

Dbfbnob op India ’ 

Q. 3. Whatever be the terms of the‘treaty’, if thr Anglo-American military 
machine is allowed to operate for the ‘defence’ of Jndia, can Indiana play anything 
but a minor and lubordinate role in the defence of this country 7 

A. The conception in my echeme is that we do not want these troops for out 
defence or protiction. If they left these shores we expect to manage somehow. We 
may put up non-violent defence. If luck favours us, the Japanese may see no 
reason to hold the coautry after the Allies have withdra^, if they diecover that 
they are not wanted. It ts all speculation as to what can happen after withdrawal—; 
voluntary and orderly or forced. . • . . 

, Q. 4. Buppoeing the British, not from any moral motive but only to gain a 
political and strategical advantage for the time being, agree to a 'treaty’under 
which they ' are allowed to maintajn and increase their military forces in India, 
bow can they be dislodged afterwards if they prefer to remain in possession ? , 

A. We assume their or rather British honesty. If would be not a : matter of 
dislodging them, it ie one of their fulfilling their plighted word. If they commit 
breach of faith, we must have strength enough, non-violent or violent, to enforce 
fulfilment. * , 

Q._ _6. Is not the position postulated in the preceding question comparable to 
the position that would arise if, for instance, Bubhas Bahu made a treaty with 
Germany and Japan under which India would be declared ‘independent* and the 
Axis forces would enter India to drive the British out ? 

A. Burely there is as much difierence between the South Pole and the North 
as there is between the imagined conditions. My demand deals with the possessor { 
Bubhas Babu will bring German troopa to oust the possessors. Germany ie under 
^no obligation to deliver India from bondage.' Therefore, Bubhas Baba’s performance 
.an only fling India irom the frying pan into the fire. 1 hope the distinction is 
lear. . 

Q. 6, If the Congress, as Maulana Baheb has just stated, ‘conaidera defence 
as armed defence only,'is ^ere_ any prospect of real - independence for India, 
in view of the fact that India aimply has not got the resources 'independently’ to 
offer effective armed resistance to a formidable aggressor ? If we ate to think In 
terms of armed defence only, can India, to mention only .one thing, expect to remain 
independent with her 4,000 miles of coast line and no navy and ship-building 
industry f 

■A. Maulana B^eb, it is well known, does not hold my view that any country 
can defend itself without force of arms. My demand is baaed on the view that it 
is possible to defend one’s country non-violently. 

Q. What material aid could India send to China •to-day, even if she were 
declared independent' by the British ? ■ 

,. A; ptssent gives such indifferent and ill-conceived aid as the Allies 

think desirwle. Free India can send men and material that China may need, 
luoia has amolties with China being part of Asia which the Allies cannot possibly 
possess and exploit. Who knows that Free India may not even succeed in 
persuading Japan to do the_ right by China ? 

A tit* explanation, for instance, in answers 2 and 

before him 7 ^ Boiled down, my explanation means that I would trust 
the Allies to carry out faithfully the oonditione'of the contract to be fulfilled by 
as 1 would expect them to trust the Government of Free India to carry 
out their part of the contract. ■ . , . 

British withdrawal, whenever it comes, will satry with it so much honour 
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that every thing to be done thereafter by either party will be done with the greateat 
goodwill and utmost eino.'rity., 1 hold that this aolutioo of the difficulty presented 
ie perfectly oomprehenaible and eatiefaotory. 

■ No "SBCRBr" METHODS * . 

29. As to eeore^, this is what I aaid on the 8th. August in my Hindustani 
speech before the A. 1. 0. 0. meeting j— 

Nothing, however, should be done eecretly. This is an open rebellion. In this 
struggle secrecy is a sin. A free man would not engage in a secret movement. It 
Is likely that when you. gain freedom you will have a 0. I. D. of your own, 
in spite of my advice to the contrary. But in the present struggle we have to 
work openly and to receive bullets in our cheats, without running away. In a 
struggle of this character all secrecy is sin and must be punctiliously avoided. 

It ie Bomewbat bard for a man who has avoided secrecy as a sin to be accused 
of it, especially wheu there.ia uo evidence whatsoever for the charge. 

“Scorched Earth" 

30. • The author proceeds 

“.and it ie no aoincidence that at the same time ae Mr. Gandhi was developing 

the 'Quit India' theme in Harijan, be was also inveighing against any form ol 
'scorched earth’ policy (Mr. Gandhi's solioitude for the property, largely industrial 
property, be it noted, which it might have been necessary to deny to the enemy, 
contrasts strangely with his readiness to sacrifice countless numbers of ludians in 
nou'violeut resistance to the Japanese. The property must be saved: it is perhaps 
legitimate to ask—for whom ?)" * 

“The coincidence” is a gratuitous suggestion for which there is no proof. The 
suggestion behind the parenthetical gloss is evidently that I was more eolicitous 
about the property of moneyed men than of the lives and property of the masses. 
This appears to me to be a wilful distortion of truth. I give the following quota¬ 
tions which show the contrary ' 

“Ab a war lesieter my answer can only be one. I eee neitiier bravery nor 
sacrifice in destroying life or property for offence or defence. I would far rather 
leave, if I must, my crops and homestead for the enemy to use than destroy them 
' for the sake of preventing their use by him. There is reason, sacrifice sod even 
bravery in so leaving my homestead and oropB,,if 1 do so not out of fear but 
because I refuse to regard anyone aa my enemy—that is^ut of a humanitarian 
motive. But in India’s case mere is, too, a practical consideration. Unlike Bussia’e, 
India’s masses have no national instinct developed in the sense that Ruaaia’s 
.have. India is not fighting. Her conquerors are.” 

Harijan, March 22, 1942 p. 88 

"There is no bravery in my poisoning mv well or filling it in so that my 
brother who is at war with me may not use the water. Let us sssume that I am 
' fighting him in the orthodox niaaaer. Nor is there escrifice in it, for. it does not 
purify me and eacrifice, aa its root-meaning implies, presupposes purity. Such des¬ 
truction may be likened to cutting one’s nose to spite one’s face. ’Warriors of old 
had wholesome laws of war. Among the excluded thinge were poisoning wells and 
destroying food crops. But 1 do claim that there are bravery and sacrifice in my 
leaving my wells, crops and homestead intact, bravery in that 1 deliberately run 
the risk of the enemy feeding himself at my expense and pursuing me, wnd escrifice 
in that the sentiment of leaving something for the enemy purifies and ennobles me. 

“Mv questioner has missed the conditional expression 'if I must.’ I have 
imagined a state of things in which 1 am not prepared just now to die and there¬ 
fore, I want to retreat in an orderly manner in the hope of resisting under other 
and better auspices. The thing to consider here is not resistance hut non-destruction 
of food crops and the like. Biesistance. violent or non-violent, bos to be well 
thought out. Thoughtless resistance will be regarded as bravado in military 
parlance, and violence or folly in the language of non-violence. Retreat itself 
IB often a plan of resistance and may be a precursor of great bravery and sacri¬ 
fice. Every retreat is not cowardice which implies fear to die Of course, a 
brave roan would more often die in violently or non-violently reeisting the 
aggressor in the latter’s attempt to oust him from nis property. But he will be 
no less brave if wisdom dictates present retreat.” 

{Harijan, April 1942. p 109.) 

“Bo far there is solicitude only for the poor man’s properly. There is no 
mention of industrial property, X have also ^ven m} reasons, woich 1 still bold to 
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be perfeotly aoand, for non-deetruction of Booh property.^ I have found only one 
note in the ieeueB of Sarijan in my poBseeeion which refers to industrial property. 


It is BS follows: . . t • *1 j T 1 . ij 

‘‘Biippoee there are factories for grinding wheat or pressing oil seed. I should 

not destroy them. But munitions factories, yes,..Textile factories I would not 

destroy and I would resist all such destruction 

. . {Harijan, May 24,, 1942, p. 167.) 


SOLIOITUDB FOB THE MABSEB 


The reason is obvious. Here too, the solicitude is not for the owners, but for 
the masses who use food products and cloth produced in factories. It should also 
be remembered that I have all along written and even acted against both • kinds 
of factories, in normal times, in the interests of village industries, ray creed 
being to prefer the products of baud labour in which millions can be engaged, to 
those of factories in which only a few thousands or at beet a few lacs can be 
employed. • , . • * , 

31. Mark too the last sentence in the penultimate paragraph of the draft 
resolution sent to Allahabad ; “But it can never be the Gongresa policy , to destroy 
what belongs to or is of use to the masBee.’' It is iucomprehensible how the 
author ooula, in the face of the foregoing, distort truth as he has done. 

32, In the same paragraph from which I have quoted the parauthetical remark 
of the author, I find tne following : 

"We have however hia own aamission that he could not guarantee that non-' 
violent action would keep the Japanese at bay; he refers indeed to any euoh hope 
as an ’unwarra'nted supposition.’ - 

And this is cited to support the conclusion that in order to prevent India 
from becoming a battlefield between the Allied Nations and Japan I was prepared 
"to concede to their (Japanese) demands.” 

Let me quote where the phrase is taken from. Id an article entitled “A 
Fallacy” in Harijan dated 5th, July, 1942, 1 have dealt with the following question 
addressed to me by a correspondent: 

Q. “You consider it a vital necessity in terms of non-violence to allow the 
Allied troops to remain in India. You also say that, as you cannot present a 
fool-proof non-violent method to prevent Japanese occupation of India, you cannot 
throw the Allies over-board. But, don’t you consider that the non-violent force 
created by our action which will be sufficient to force the English to withdraw 
will be sufficiently strong to prevent Japanese occupation also ? And is it'^not the 
duty of a non-violent reeister to equally consider it a vital necessity to see that bis 
country, his home and hia all are not destroyed by allowing two foreign mad bulls 
to fight a deadly war on his soil ? 

My reply to this runs as follows: ^ 

A. “There is an obvious fallacy in the question. I cannot all of a sudden 
produce in the minds of Britishers who have been for centuries trained to rely 
upon their muscle for their protection, a belief which has not made a very visible 
impression even on the Indian mind. Non-violent force must not act in the same 
way as violence. The refusal to allow ths Allied troops to operate on the Indian 
soil can only add to the irritation already caused by my proposal.- The first is 
inevitable, the second would be wanton. 

"Again, if the withdrawal is to take place, it won't be due merely to the 
non-violent preesure. And in any oaee what may be enough to affect the old 
occupant would be wholly different from what would be required to keep off the 
invader. Thus we can disown the authority of the British rulers by refusing taxes 
and in a variety of ways. These would be inapplicable to withstand the Japanese 
onslaught. Therefora, whilst we may be ready to face the Japanese, we may not 
ask the Britishers to give up their position of vantage merely on the unwarranted 
supposition that we would succeed by mere nou-violeut effort iu keeping off the 
Japanese. 


“Lastly, whilst tire must guard ourselves in our own way, our non-violence 
must preclude ns from imposing on the British a strain which most break toem. 
That would be a denial of our whole biatory for the past twenty-two years." 

(Harijan, July 5, 1942, p. 210.) 

The supposition referred to here is my Correspondent’s, namely that the non- 
^'.ol®ut force created by nay action which will be sufficient to force the English to 
withdraw, will be suffioieutly strong to prevent Japanese occupation also and, 
therefore, 1 ehouldjaot have resiled from my original propoeitiou that the BritiBh 
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Power 'ehould withdraw their troops from. lDdia4 I have ehowa the absurdity of 
Buoh a supposition made for. the sake of preventing the retention of British troops. 
My belief in the power of non-violence is unchangeable, but 1 cannot put It before 
the British in order to prevent their ose of India as a base if they oonsider it 
necessary for dealing with the Japanese menace. 

Gasdhiji'b Appeal to Japb 

' 33. ^he author has further Bought to strengthen his inference by quoting 
the following from my appeal to the Japanese. 

"And we are in the unique position of having to resist an Imperialism that 
we detest no lees than yours (the Japanese) and Nazism.” 

The author has conveniently omitted the sentences which follow and . which 
instead of strengthening his inference would negative it altogether. These are the 
sentences. 

"Our resistance to it (British Imperialism) does not mean harm to the British 
people. We seek to convert them. Ours is an unarmed revolt against British rule. 
An important party in the country is engaged in a deadly—but friendly quarrd 
with the foreign rulers. 

“But in this they need no aid from foreign Powers. You' have been gravely 
misinformed, as I know yon are, that we have chosen this particular moment to 
embarrass the Allies when your attack against India is imminent. If we wanted 
to turn Britain’s difficulty into our opportunity, we should have done it as soon as 
.the War broke out nearly three years ago. Our movement demandiog the with¬ 
drawal of the British Power from India ehould in no way be mieunderstood. In 
fact, if we are to believe your reported anxiety for the Independence of India, a 
recognition of that Independence by Britain, should leave you no excuse for any 
attack on India. Moreover the reported profession sorts ill with your ruthless 
aggression against China. 

"I would ask you to make no mistake about the fact that you will be sadly 
disillusioned if you believe that you wilt receive a willing welcome from India. 
The end and aim of the movement for British withdrawal is to prepare India, 
by making her free for reeieting all militarist and Imperialist ambition, whether 
it is called British Imperialism, German Nazism, or your pattern. If we do not, 
we shall have been ignoble spectatore of the militarisation of the world in spite 
of our belief that in non-violence we have the only aolvent of the militarist’s 
spirit and ambition. Pereonally, I fear that without declaring the Independence 
of India, the Allied Powers will not be able to beat tlie Axis combination which 
has raised violence to the dignity of a religion. The Allies cannot beat you and 
your partners unless they beat you in your ruthless and skilled warfare. If 
they copy it, their declaration that they will save the world for democracy and 
individual fre^om must come to nought. 1 feel that they can only gain etrength 
to avoid copying your rutbleseneaB by declaring and T^gnising ‘now’ the 
freedom of India and turning sullen India's forced co-operation into treed India’s 
voluntary oo-operation. • ; .... 

"'lo Britain and the allies, we have appealed in the name of jnetic^ in proof 
of their professions, and in their own self-interest. To you I appeal in the nsme 
of humanity. It is a marvel to me that you do not see that rutbieas warfare ia 
nobody’s monopoly. If not the Allies, some other Power will certainly improve npon 
your method and beat you with your own weapon. Even if yon win you leave, no 
legacy to your people of which they would feel proud. They cannot take pride in a 
xecit^ of oiuel deeds, however skilfully achieved. 

“Even if you win, it will not prove that you were, in the right, it will only 
prove that your power of destruction was greater. This applies obvionsly to the 
Allies too unless they perform ‘now’ the just and righteous act of freeing India as 
an earnest and promise of similarly freeing all other subject peoples in Asia and Africa. 
* “Our appeal to Britain is coupled with the offer of Free India’s wiliingness 
to let fbe Allies retain their troops in India. The offer is made in order to prove 
that we do not in any way mean to harm the Allied cause, and in order to prevent 
von from being misled into feeling that yon have but to step into the country 
that Britain has vacated. Needless to repeat that, if you oberish any anch idea 
and will carry it out, we will not fail resisting yon with all the might that our 
country can master. 1 address this appeal to yon in the hope that oar movement 
may even influence you and your partners in the right direction and deflect you 
and them from the course which ie bound to end in youx moral min and the 
duction of human bring to robots. 
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“The hope of your response to my appeal is mnch fainter than that of ree- 
ponee from Britain/ I know that the Britieh are not devoid of a senee of justice and 
thev know ma I do not know you enough to be able to judge. All I have read 
telle me that you listen to no appeal but to the sword. How I wish that you are 

that T ahall tOQoh the riebt chord in your heart! 


strength of that faith 1 have coneeivea ine impenauig luwvemouu .. 

is that faith which has prompted Khw’ (Banjan, July 26, 1942, p ^40 

1 have given this long quotation because I see that it is a complete answer 
to the authors insinuations, as it is also an open gate to the whole • of my mind 
regarding the movement contemplated in the resolution of 8th August last. 

fNbiA’B Fbeedom Main Conckbn » « 


But the author has many arrows in hie quiver. For, in defence of hia infer¬ 
ence that I was prepared to ‘Concede to their (Japanese) demands, ’ he proceeds: 

“Only in the grip of some dominant emotion would he (I) have conteniplated 
such a capitulation. This emotion was, there seems^ little doubt, hie desire to 
preserve Indio from horrors of war." 

In other words, I would exchange Japanese rule for B-.itish. 

My non-violence is made of sterner stuff. Gnly_ a jaundiced eye can read 
such an emotion in the face of the clearest possible writings in the Harijan that 
I would face all the borrora of war in order to end the horror of horrors which 
British domination is, , _ _ .... » - a i. * 

1 am impatient of it because 1 am impatient of all domination. I am in the 
grip” of only one “dominant emotion” and no other—that ie India’s Freedom. 

The author has admitted this in the aame breath that he has charged me with 
an unworthy emotion. He hae thus condemned himself out of his own mouth. 

84. At page 14 of the indictment the author says : 

“In conclusion there are the famous words uttered by Mr. Gandhi at a Press 
Conference at Wardha, after the Working Oommittee had passed the resolution of 
July 14th which show clearly however at that early stage be was fully determined 
on a final struggle 

’’There is no room left in the proposal fqr withdrawal or negotiation. There is 
no question of one more chance. After all it is an Open Rebellion. 

“There also lies the answer to those who have since accused Government of 
precipitating the crisis by Bie arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the Confess leaders, and 
have suggested that the period of grace referred to by Mr. Gandhi in his Bombay 
speech ^ould have been utilised for negotiation. “Ihere is no room left for with¬ 
draw! or negotiation,” Mr, Qandhi has said a month earlier. Moreover, the Wardha. 
resolution merelv threatened a mass movement if the demands of Gongress were 
not accepted. Tne Bombay resolution went further. It no longer 'threatened’ a 
movement with the delay that that might entail. It ‘sanctioned’ the movement and 
if any further delay was intended, are there not at least good grounds for believing 
in the light of all mat had been said, that it was to be used not for the purpose 
of negotiation but for putting the finishing touches to a plan to which its autbora 
were already oommittea but which might not yet be completely ready to put into 
execution 7 ' 

Official “Distortions" 


I shall presently show that the “lamoua words” attributed to me are partly a 
distortion and partly an interpolation not to be found in the autoentic report of 
the Wardha interview as published in Harijan of 19lh July, 1942. Le me quote in 
full the portion of the Wardha interview in which that part of the quotation which 
1 claim IS distorted appears in its correct form: 

“Do you hope that negotiations may be opened by the Biitiab Government 7” 
“They may, but with whom they will do it I do not know. For it is not a 
westion of placating one party or other. For U is the unconditional withdrawal of 
the British Power without reference to the wtshes of any party that is our demand. 
The demand is therefore based on its justice. Of course it is possible that the 
British may negotiate a withdrawal. If they dq, it will be a feather in their cap. 
Then it wiH cease to be a ease for withdrawal. lithe British see, however late., 
the wisdom of reeognising the independence of India, without reference to the 
various parties, all things ate possible. But the point I want to stress is this, viz., that 
IS NO Room Left for Negotiations in the Proposal for Withorawal, 
tether they recogniee Independence or they don’t. After that recognition many things 
can toiiow. For by that one single act the British representatives will have alterSi 
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the face of the whole landscape and revired the hope of the people which hai been 
frustrated times without Dumber. Therefore, whenever that great act ia performed, 
on behalf of the British people, it will he a red letter day in the history of India 
and the world. And, as I have said, it can materially affect the fortunes of war.” 
(Oapitals^mine.) (Harijan, July, 19^, p. 233.) 

The corresponding quotation in the indictment I reproduce below in capital 
letters: 

"Tbbbb is ko Boom Lept thb Pbofobal fob Wetbdbawai. of 
Nkgotiatioh.” 

I suggest that in the context from which this is torn and distorted, it is 
entirely out of place. I was answering the question : “Do you hope that nego¬ 
tiations may be opened by the Brilish Government ?” As an answer to the question, 
the sentence as it appears in Harijan ‘there is no room left for negotiations in the 
proposal for withdrawl,” is perfectly intelligible and harmonises wiw the sentences 
preeeeding and succeeding. 

35. The distorted sentence in the indictment has two others tacked on to it. 
They are: ‘There ia no question of one moiie chance. After all ia an open 
rebellion.'* 

The underlining is the author’s. 

The two sentences are not to be found anywhere in the report of the interview 
as it appears in Harijan. “There is no question of one more chance, can have 
no place,in the paragraph about negotiations with my approach to them as revealed 
in my answer. As to 'open rebellion’, 1 have even at the _ Second Indian Bound 
Table Oonference used that expression coupled with the adjective non-violent. But 
it has no place anywhere in the interview. 

3& 1 have taxed myself to know how the two sentences could hare crept into 
the author's quotation. Fortunately on 26th June, while this reply was being typed 
there came the Hindustan Times file for which 6hri Pyarelal bad asked. In its 
issue of 15th July, 1942 there appears the following message: 

A Misbbport 

Wardhagan}, July 14. 

"There is no room left in the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation ; either 
they recognise India’a independence or they don’t,” said Mahatma Gandhi answering 
questions at a Press interview at Savagram on the Congress resolution. Ue 
emphasised that what he wanted was not the recognition of Indian independence 
on paper, but in action. - 

Asked if has movement would not hamper war efferts of the United Nations, 
Mahatma Gandhi said; ‘The movement is intended not only to help China but 
also to make common cause with the Allies.” 

On his attention being drawn to Mr. Amery's latest statement in the House 
of Commons, Mahatma Gandhi said: "I am very much afraid that we shall have 
the misfortune to listen to repetition of that language in stronger terms, but that 
cannot possibly delay the pace of the people or the group that is determined to go 
its way,'’ Mahatma Gandhi added: 'There is no question of one more chance. 
After all it is an open rebellion,” 

Asked what form bis movement would take, Mahatma Gandhi said: "The 
conception is that of a mass movement on the widest possible scale. It will include 
what is possible to include in a mass movement or what people are capable Of 
doing. This will be a mass movement of a purely non-violent character.” 

Asked if be would court imprisonment this time Mahatma Gandhi said: _ It 
is too soft a thing. There is no such thing aa conrting imprisonment this time. 
My intention is to make it as short and swift as possible.”*—A. P. I. 

' 37. This message is an eye-opsner for me. I have often sufiered from misre- 
potting or coloured epitomes of my writings and speeches even to the point of 
being lynched...This one, thongh not quite as bad, is bad enough. 

above A. P. summary givea, if it does, the clue to the author’s source for 
the misquotation and the additional sentence. If be nerd that source the question 
arieea why he went out of hie way to use that doubtful and unanthoriaed source, 
when he had before him the authentic text of the full interview In Harijan of 19th 
July last. He baa made a most libera], though disjointed and biased use of the 
columns of Harijan for buildlog up his case against me. At page 13 of the 
indictmeut he thus begine the charge culminating in the misquotation at page 14. 

"From this point onwards Mr. Gandhi's conception of the struggle developed 
rapidly. Hi* writings on the subject are too lengthy to quote in full, but the 
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following excerpts from Harijan Ulaetrate the direction in which his mind was 
moving.” 

On the same page he has qnoted passages from -.page 233 ,of' Harijan from 
the report of the interview in queation. I am therefore entitled to conclude that 
the question under examination was taken from Harijan. It is manifest now that 
it was not. Why not 7 

If he took the three sentences from the aforementioned A. P. report, why . has 
he quoted them without asterisks between the sentences that appear apart in the 
A. P. report ? 

1 may not pursue the inquiry any further. It has pained me deeply. How the 
two sentences not found in the authentic text of the interview found place in the 
A. P. summary I do not knowi It is for the Government to inquire if they will. 

. Govt. Invited the Cbisis ‘ 

38. The author’s quotation having been found wanting, the whole of his 
Qonoluaions and inferences based upon it must full to the ground. In my opinion, 
therefore, the Government doea stand aocuaed not only of ‘having precipitated,’ but 
of having invited, a orieis by their premeditated coup. The elaborate preparations 
they made for all-India arrests were not made overnight. > 

It is wrong to draw a diatinction between the Wardha resolution and -the 
Bombay one in the sense that the first only threatened and the second ’sanctioned’ 
the mass civil disobedience. The first only required ratification by the All-India’ 
Congress Committee but theefiect of either was the same i. e., both authorised me 
to lead and guide the movement if negotiation a failed. 

But the movement was not started by the resolution of 8th August last. Before 
I could function they aireeted not only me but principal CoDgressmen all over 
India. Thus it was not I but the Government who started the movement and 

f ave it a shape which I could not have dreamt of giving and which it never would 
aye taken while I waa conducting it.< No doubt, it would have been ‘short and 
swift,’ not in the violent sense, as the author has insinuated, but in the non-violent' 
sense as I know it. 

The Government made it very short and very swift by their very violent 
aotion. Had they given me breathing time, I would have so'ught an interview >with 
the Viceroy and strained every nerve to show the reasonableness of < the Congress 
demand. . , ‘ 

Thus there were no ’noupds,’ good or bad for believing, as the author. would 
have oue believe, that the ^period of grace” was to be used for “putting the finishing 
touches to a plan to which Us authors were already committed but which might 
not yet be completely ready to put into execution.’’ In order to sustain such a 
belief it has become necessary for the author to dismiss from consideration the 
whole of the proceedinge of the Bombay meeting of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and even vital parta of its resolution—save the clause of referring to the. 
mass movement—and the very awkward word ‘non-violence’ to which 1' shall come 
presently. 

Anxiety to Avoid Conflict , • 

39. I give below extracts from my speeches and writings to show how eager 
and earnest I was to avoid conflict and achieve the purpose by negotiation and to 
show that the Congress aim never was to thwart the Allies in any way : • 

... It would be churlish on our part if we said ‘we don’t want to talk to 
anybody and wo will by our own strong hearts expel the British.’ Then the Con¬ 
gress Committee won’t be meeting; there would be no resolutions; and I should 
not be seeing Press representatives.” 

{Harijan, July 26, 1942, p. 243.) . 

r\ ABBITBATION ON THE INDEPENDENCE ISSUE 

A * 2***'*®t there be any arbitration on the question of Independence ?” 

A : not on the question of Independence. It is possible only on ques* 

u sides may bei taken. The outstanding question of Independence 

Bbould be treated as common cause.' It is only then twt I can conceive possibility 
« ^ r*^**^'**" ?** the Indo-British question...But if' there is to be any arbitration— 
logically say there should not, for if I did, it would be an arrogation 
teoogdxed*” '******* side—it can be done only if India’s Independence is 

„ 1 -U {Harijan, May 24, 1942, p. 168.) “ 

advocate larbUration for the Indq- 
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A: "Any day. I Buggented long ago that thu qaeation coaid be decided by 
arbitration.'* 

{Hatijan, May 24.1942, p. 168.) 

"AotUAL SyaUQQLB |JOT Commenobd” 

The actual struggle does not commence Abie very moment. You have merely 
placed certain ponere in my hands. My first act will be to wait upon H. £. the 
Viceroy and plead with him for the acceptance of the Oongress demand. This 
may take two or three weeks. What are you to do in the meanwhile ? I will tell 
you. There is the spinning wheel, 1 had to struggle with the Maulana Saheb before 
It dawned upon him that in a non-violent etruggle it had an abiding place. The 
fourteen-point constructive programme is ail there for you to carry out. But there 
is something more you have to do and it will give life to that programme. Every¬ 
one of you should from this very moment consider yourself a free man or woman 
and even act as if yon are free and no longer under the heel of this Imperia- • 
liem. This is no make-believe. You have to cultivate the spirit, of freedom before 
it comes .physically. The chains of the slave are* broken the moment be consi¬ 
ders himself a free man. He will then tell hie master: “I have been your alave 
«ll these days but 1 am no longer that now.. You may kill me, but if yon do 
not and if you release me from the bondage, I will ask for nothing more from 

? 'ou. For, henceforth, inetead of depending upon you, I sball depend upon God 
or food and clothing. God hae given me the urge of freedom end therefore 1 
deem myself a free man,” 

You may take it from me that I am not going to etrike a bargain with the 
Viceroy for Ministrle's and the like. I am not going to be satisfied with anything 
short of complete freedom^ May be he will propose the abolition of the salt tax, the 
drink evil, etc, but 1 will say, ‘Nothing less than freedom'.” 

"Do o& Die” . , 

Here is a Jlfanfro—a short one—that I will give you. You may imprint it 
on your hearts and let every breath of yours give expression to it. The Man&a 
is this: "We shall do or die. We shall either free India or die In the attempt. 
We shall not live to see the perpetnation of slavery.” Every true Oongressman 
or woman will join the struggle with an inflexible determination not to temaio 
alive to see the country in bondage and slavery. Let that be your badge. Dis¬ 
miss jails out of your consideration. If the Government leaves me free. I shall 
spare you the trouble of filling the jails, I will not put on the Government the 
strain of maintaining a large number of prisoners at a time when it is in trouble. 
Let every man and woman live every moment of his or her life hereafter in the 
consoiouBneBS that be or she eats or lives for achieving • freedom and will die, if 
need be, to attain that goal. Take a pledge with God and yonr own conscience as 
witness that you will no longer rest till freedom is achieved and will be prepared to 
lay down your lives in the attempt to achieve it. He who loses his life shall gain, 
he who will seek to save it shall lose it. Freedom is not for the faint-hearted. 

(From the concluding speech in Hindustani on 8th August before tbs 
A. I. C. 0.) 

Let me tell yon at the outset that the struggle does not commence to-day, 

I have yet to go through much ceremonial, as I have always to do and this time 
more than ever before—the burden is so heavy. I have yet to continue to reason 
with thoae with whom 1 seem to have lost all credit for the time being. 

From the concluding speech in Euglisb on 8tb August before the A. I. O. 0.) 

40. At page 11 of the indictment tbe author says i 

To summarise briefly, Mr. Gandhi did not believe that non-violence alone 
was capable of defending India against Japan. Nor had he any faith in tbe 
ability of the Allies to do so : ‘Britain*, he stated in bis draft Aliababad reaoln- 
tioD, us incapable of defending India.' His ‘Quit India’ move was intended to result 
in the withdrawal of the Britiah Government to be succeeded by a problematioai 
provisioual Government or, as Mr. Gandhi admitted to be possible, by anarchy ; 
the Indian army was to be disbanded ; and Allied troops were to be allowed to 
operate Only under the terme imposed by this provisional Government, essisted 
by India’s non-violent non-co-operation to Japan, for which, as Mr. Gandhi had 
already admitted, there would be little scope with Allied troops operating in India. 

"Finally^ even if, in the face of the above argomente, it could be eupposed that 
Mr. Gandhi and the Oongress proposed to pin their faith on .the ability of Allied 
troops to defend India, it should be noted that the former bimseli eomitted that 
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the ebilUy of Allied troops to operate effectively would depend '.upon tho formation 
of a suitable provisional Government. 

‘‘Now since this Government was to be representative of all sections of Indian 
opinion, it is clear that neither Mr. Qaudhi nor the Congress could legitimately 
commit it in advance to any particular course of action ; they could not, that is 
to say, undertake that it would support the Allies in defending India against 
Japan. They could not, in fact, make any promise on behalf of this provisional 
Government unless they intended that it should be dominated by Congress ; the 
whole trend of Congress policy, however, coupled with the extravagant promises 
made in the Bombay A. 1 . C. C. resolution on behalf of this provisional Govern¬ 
ment, leave little doubt that this was theit intention, a view held, significantly, by 
the Muslim League and Muslims in general." You have then a situation in which 
the. Allied troops would be dependent for support on a Government dominated 
by clique which has already been shown to be thoroughly defeatist in out¬ 
look, and whose leader had already expressed the intention of negotiating with 
Japan. 

‘*It is not the intention here to examine the third aim, the establishment of 
communal unity followed by the formation of a provisional Government at all 
closely. It has been suggested in the preceding paragraph that the Congress inten¬ 
ded this Government to be under their domination and a note bae been made 
of the strength added to this view by the unity of Muslim opinion that the 
OongresB move was aimed at establishing Congress-Hindu domination over India. 
It will suffice here to show, from Mr. Gandhi’s own writings, the doubts that he 
entertained as to the feasibility of establishing any such Government." 

_ '‘Ceukl Misrepresentation" 

This brief summary is a perfect caricature of all I have said or written, and 
the Congress has stood tor and expressed in the resolution of 8 th. August last. I 
hope I have shown in the foregoing pages how cruelly 1 have been misrepresented. 
If my argument has' failed to carry conviction, I should be quite content to be 
judged on- the strength of the quotations interspersed in the argument. 

As against the foregoing caricature, let me give a summary of my views 
based on the quotations referred to above. 

1 . 1 believe that non-violence alone is capable of defending India, not only 
against Japan but the whole world. 

2. I do hold that Britain is incapable of defending India.. She is not defend¬ 
ing India to-day ; she is defending herself and her interests in India and elsewhere. 
These are often contrary to India’s. 

3. 'Quit India’ move was intended to result iu the withdrawal of British 
Power and is possible with simultaneous formation of a provisional Government, 
consisting of members representing all the principal parties, if the withdrawal 
took place by the willing consent of the British Government. If, however, the with- 
drawal took place willy-nilly there might be a period of anarchy. 

4. The Indian nnny would naturally be disbanded, being a British creation — 
unless it forms part of Allied troops, or it trauslets its allegiance to the Free 
India Government. 

6 . The Allied troops would remain ander terms agreed to between the Allied 
Powers and the Free India Government. 

6 . If India bwome free, the Free India Government would tender co-operation 
by rendering such military aid as it could. But in the largest part of India 
where no military effort was possible, non-violent action will be taken by the 
masses of the people with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Free India as an Ally 

41. Then the summary comes to tbe provisional Government. As to this let 
the Congreas reeolution itself speak. I give the relevant parts below ; 

. . 1 .^* n'- -9? repeats with all emphasis the demand for the 

withdrawal of the British Power from India. On the declaration of India’s 
independence, n provisional Government will be formed and Free India will 
become an ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
teibulations of the joint enterprise of the struggle for freedom. The provisional 
Government can only be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and 
groups in the country. 

Tt will thus be a composite Government, representative of all important 
aectiouB of the prople of India. Its primary functions must be to defend India 
and tesiti aggression with allj the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its 
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commandi together with its allied* powers, and to promote the welKbeing and 
progress of the workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere to whom essentially 
all power and authority must belong. The provisional Government will evolve a 
Boheme for a Oonstituent Assembly which will prepare a oonstitution for the 
Government of India acceptable to all sections of the people. 

‘‘This oonstitution, according to the Oongress view, ehonld be a Federal one 
with the largest measure of autonomy for the federating units, and with the 
residuary powers vesting in these units. The future relations between India and 
the Allieu Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these free countries 
conferring together for their mutual advantage and for their co operation in the 
common task of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India^ to resist aggrea* 
eion effectively with the people’s united will and strength behind it. 

"Lastly, whilst the A. I. 0. 0. has stated its own view of the future govern* 
anee under Free India, the A. I. 0. 0. wishes to make it quite clear to all concerned 
that by embarking on a mass struggle, it has no intention of gaining power for 
the Congress. The power, when it comes, will belong, to the whole people of India.” 

Noh-Pahty Chabaotbb or OosaBBsa 

I claim that there is nothing in this clause of the resolution that ia ’extra* 
vagant' or impracticable. The concluding sentence proves in my opinion, tbs 
ainceiity and non-party character of ithe Congress. And as there is no party in 
the country which ia not wholly anti-Fascist, anti-Nazi and anti-Japan, it follows 
that a Government formed ny these parties is bound to become an enthusiastic 
champion of the Allied cauee which by the recognition of India as a free state will 
truly become the cause of democracy. 

42. As to commuual unity, it has been a fundamental plank _ with the Con¬ 

gress from its commencement. Its President is a Muslim divine of world wide 
repute, especially in the Muslim world. It has besides him three Muslims on the 
Working Committee. ** 

It ie surprising that the author has summoned to hie sssistance the Muslim 
League opinion. The League can afford to doubt the sincerity of Congress pro¬ 
fessions and accuse the Congress of the desire of eetabliehing a ’’Congreee-Hindu 
domination.” It' ill becomes the all-powerful Government of India to take shelter 
under the Muslim League wing. 

This has a strong flavour of the old Imperial Mantra Divide and Rule. 

League-Congress differences are a purely domestic question. They are bound 
to be adjusted when foreign domination ends, if they are not dissolved sooner. - 

43. The author winds up the aecond chapter as follows : 

"'Whether *the authors of the resolution genuinely believed that the Congree^ 
demand would, if accepted, help rather than hinder the cause of the United Nations 
and intended that it should have that effect, depends on the answer‘to two questions. 
In the first place, could anybody of men who honestly desired that result have 
deliberately called the country, if their way of achieving it was not accepted, to 
take part in a maes movement the declared object of which was to have precisely 
the opposite effect by paralysing the whole administration and the whole war effort 7 • 
In the eecond place, bearing In mind that less than a year previoualy it had been 
proclaimed under Mr. Gandhi’s orders to be a ‘ein’ to help the war with men or 
money, can it be denied that these men saw their opportunity in Britain’s danger 
and believed that the paychological moment for the enforcement of_ their political 
demanda must be seized while the fate of the United Nationa hung in the balance 
and before the tide of war turned—if it was ever going to turn—in their favour ? 
The answer to these two questions is left to the reader." 

ADMIHISTBATIOW’s “DB&D-SbT AaAIHBT OOHOBBSS” 

I have to answer these two questions both* as reader and accused. As to the 
first question, there ie no necessary inconsisteacy between the genuine belief that 
an acceptance of the OoDgresa demaud would help the cause ot the United Nations 
i. e., of democracy all the world over and a mass movement (which moreover was 
merely contemplated) to paralyse the administration on non-acceptance of the 
Ckmgress demand. 

It ia submitted that the attempt ’to paralyse the administration’ on non- 
acceptance proves the genuineness of the demand which sets the seal on its 
genuiaenesB by Congressmen preparing to die in the attempt to paralyse an admi¬ 
nistration that thwarts their will to fight the combine agsinet democracy. 

Thus it is the administration’s dead-set against the Congress which proves the 
hollowness of its claim that it is engaged ia ■ fight for democracy. 
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My firm belief is Umt the administration is daily provinj; its inefiSciency for 
handling the war in the right manner. China is slowly pining away while the 
administration is playing at war handling. In the^attempt to suppress the Congress 
it has cut off the greatest source of help to the millions of Ohiua who are being 
ground down under the Japanese heel. 

° 44. The second question hardly demands a separate answer. Congressmen 

who proclaimed a year ago under my “orders” that it is a “sin” to help the war 
with ''men and money” need not be considerd here, if I give different “orders.” 

For me, 1 am as much opposed to all war to-day as 1 was before a year or 
more. I am but an individual. All Congressmen are not of that mind. 

.CoNOBBSS AND WaB ISSUE 

The Congress will give up the policy of noo-yiolence to-day, if it cau achieve 
India’s freedom by so doing. And 1 would have no: compunction about inviting 
those who seek my advice to throv themeelves heart and ^soul into . the effort to 
help themselves and thus deliver from boodage those nations that are wedded to 
democracy. If the effort involves military training, the- people will be free to take 
it, leaving me and those who think with me to our own non-violence, 

1 did this very thing during the Boer War, and in the^ last- war, I was a 
“good boy*’ then, because my action harmonised with the British Government’s 
wishes. Tt^day I am the arch enemy, not because I have changed but because the 
British Government, which Is being tried In the balance is being found wanting. 

I helped before, because I believed in British good faitn. I appear to be 
hindering to-day because the Britieh Government will not act < up to the faith that 
was reposed in them. 

My answer to the two questions propounded by the author may sound harsh, 
but it is the trath, the whole truth and nothing but the truth as God lets me 
see it. « 

Gbosb Misquotatiomb— 

45. The gravamen, however, of the charges against me is that “every reference 
to non-violence in the foreoasts of the forme the movement would take made by 
Mr, Gandhi and bis Congress disciples and in the post arrest programmes and 
instruotions is nothing more than a pious hope or at best a mild warning Vhich 
was known to have no practical value.” It ie also described as mere “lip service.” 

46. The author gives no proof to show that it (the warning) “was known to 
have no piaolical value.” If the references to non-violence are . removed from my 
writing and my utterances in order to condemn me and my “Congress disciples’’ 
the removal would be on a par with the omieeion of ‘nots’ from the Command¬ 
ments and quoting them in support of killing, stealing, etc. The author in robbing 
me of the one thing 1 live by and live for rems me of all I possese. ^ 

The evidence given in support of dismissing references to non-violence as 
’'valueless” mostly consists of innuendoes. “It was to be a struggle, a fight to 
the finish iu which foreign domination was to be ended cost what it may.” In a 
non-violent struggle the cost has always to be paid by the fighters in their 
^wn blood. 

“It was to be an unarmed revolt, short and swift” tiie prefix ‘un’ in 'unarmed’, 
unless it be regarded as ‘valuelese’ gives 'short and swift’ an ennobling meaning. 
For to make the struggle ‘short and swift* prisons have to be avoided as too soft a 
thing and death to be hugged as a true friend enabling the fighters to affect the 
opponents’ heart much quicker than mere jail going can. 

—And Pobt-facto Meanings 

Mention by me of ’oonflagration’ meant giving of lives in thousands or more, 
if need be. The author has called it a 'grimly accurate forecaet.’ 

This has s post-faoto meaning unintended by tlie author in that a heavy toll of 
lives was taken by way of reprisale by the authorities, and an orgy of unmention¬ 
able excesees let loose upon the people by the soldiery and the peuice. If the press 
leports snd statements by responsible publio men are to be believed. 

“Mr. Gandhi was prepared to tisK the occurrence of riots.” if is true that I 
was prepared to take such a risk. Any big movement whetlier violent or non¬ 
violent involvee certain risks. But non-violent running of risks means a special 
method, a special handling, f would have strained every nerve to avoid riots. 

Moreover, my first act would have been to woo tbe Viceroy. Till then no 
question of running ai^ risks could arise. As it was, the Government would not 
let me run the risk. They put me in pr'ieon instead I 

What the mass movement wss to include and how the risk was to be taken. 
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if at ail, the author could not know for the movement was never started. Not 
had any inatruotiona been issued by me. - 

47. The author complains of my 'making full use of existing grievances’. 
The use began even before the birth of the Congresa. It has never ceased. Bow 
could itk BO long as the foreign domination, of which they were a part, lasted ? 

"Ah Uhpaedonable Bdppbbssion'’ 

48. "Finally every man and woman was to consider himself free and act for 
himself. These last words or at least their sense finds a place in the resolution 
itselL’’ This last sentence is a specimen of auppreasio vert. Here is the relevant 
extract from the Congress resolution: 

■ 'They must remember that non>violence is the basis of this movement A 
time may come when it may not be possible to issue instructions or for instructions 
to reach our people, and when no Congress Committees can function.- When this 
happens every man* and woman who is participating in this movement must funo* 
tion for himself within the four corners of the general instructions issued. Every 
Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must be bis own guide urging him on 
along the hard road where there ie no reeting place and which leads ultimately to 
the independence and deliverance of India." 

There is nothing new or startling in this. It is practical wisdom. Men and 
women must become their own leaders when their trusted guides are removed 
from them, or when their organisation is declared illegal or otherwise ceases to 
function. . ^ : ' 

True, there were formerly nominal ‘dictators’ appointed. This was more to 
court arrest than to guide followers by being in touch with them. For, touch 
was not possible except secretly. 

This time, not prison, but death, was to be sought in the prosecution of the 
movement. Therefore, every one was to become his own leader to act within the 
four cornera of the square foundation—non-violence. 

The omission of the two conditions for every one becoming his or her own 
guide was an unpardonable suppression of relevant truth. 

^ UBB of MUiITAKT TbBMS IH MOM-VIOLEHOa 

49, The author then proceede to coneider whether the movement oontem- 
plated by me could, by its very nature, be uon-vioIent and further whether "Mr. 
Gandhi (I) intended that it should be so or hoped that it would remain so,” 

I hare already shown that the movement 'never having been started, no¬ 
body could say what I bad contemplated or hoped unless my intention or my hope 
could be justly deduced from my writings. Xiet me however observe how the 
author has arrived at this conclusion, _ ' 

His first proof is that I have employed military terms in connection with a 
movement claimed to be wholly non-violent. I have employed such language from 
the commencement of my experiment in South Africa. 1 could more easily show 
the contrast between my move and the ordinary ones by using identical phraseology 
Bo far aB possible, and coupling it with non-violence. 

Throughout my experience of Satysgraha eince 1908, I cannot recall an ina- 
tance in which people were misled by my use of military pbraeeology. And, indeed, 
Satysgraha being a 'moral equivalent of war', the use of such terminology is bat 
natural. Probably all of ua have need at some time or another, or, are at least 
familiar with expressions such as 'aword of the spirit’, 'dynamite of truth,’ 'shield 
and buckler of patience’, 'assaulting the citadel of truth', or 'wrestling with God.’ . 
Yet no one has ever seen anything strange or wrong in snob use. 

Analogy of thb Saltation Abhy 

Who can be ignorant of the uae of military phraseology by the Salvation 
Army t That body has taken it over in its entirety, and yet 1 have not known 
anyone having mistaken the Salvation Army, with its Colonela and Gaptaiu% for 
a military organisation trained to the use oi deadly weapons of deatmctiou. 

50. I must deny that "it has, been shown that Mr. Gandhi bad little faith 
in the effectiveness of non-violence to resist Japanese aggreasioD." What I have 
said is that maximum effectiveness cannot be abown when it baa to work aide by 
side with violence. 

It is true that Maulsna Saheb and Pandit Nehm have double abont the 
efficacy of non-violence to withstand aegressioD, but they have ample faith in non¬ 
violent action for fighting against oritteh domination, I do believe that both 
British and Japanese ImperialiBms are equally to. be avoided. But 1 have already 

SO 
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■hown by quoting from Harijan that it ia easier to cope with the evil that ia than 

61. I admit at once that there ia “a doubtful proportion of full believers" 
in my “theory of non-violence." But it should not be foriiOtten that 1 have also 
■aid that for my movement 1 do nbt at all need believers in the theory of noii- 
Tiolence, full or imperfect. It is enough if people carry out the rules of non¬ 
violent action. 

Noh-Violbst Bkcobd of Civil BESisTANeH 


52. Now comes the author's most glaring lapse of memory or mierepresei^a- 

lion in the paragraph under discussTon. tie says, t«ti.remember too that be 

bad before him the example of hie previoue movements, each professedly non¬ 
violent, yet each giving rise to the most hidfous violence" _ . - 

' I bsve before ms a list iO civil resistance roovemenla beginning with the very 
first in tiouth Africa. I do recall instances in which popular frenzy had broken 
out resulting in regrettable murders, These instances of mob violence, though bad 
enough, were but a flea-bite In proportion to the vast size of this country—as big 
as Europe less Russia territorially and bigger numerically. 

Had violence been ^ the Congress policy, ■ secretly or openly, or bad the 
Congress discipline been lesa strict, it is simple enough to realise that the violence 
instead of being a flea-bite, would have been more like a volcanic eruption. 

But every time such outbreaks took place the most energetic meaeures were 
taken by the whole Oongresa organisation to deal with them. On several occasions 
I had myself resorteu to fasting. All this produced a salutary effect oo the 
popular mind. 

And there were also movements which were singnlarly free from violence. 
Thus tiie tjouih Afrioao Satyagraha, which was a mass movement and similar 
movemen's in Chamnaran, Ktaeda, Bardoli and Borsad—not to mention others in 
which collective civil disobedience on a wide scale was offered—were wholly free 
from any Outburst of violence. 

Ill all these . the people had conformed to the rules laid down for fheir 
observanoa. The author has thus gone against history in making the sweeping 
statement that 1 had before me the ‘'example of previous movements each professedly 
non-violent, yet each giving rise to the most hideous violence." 

My own experience bnng- quite to the contrary, I have not the shadow of 

a doubt that if the Government had not, by their summary action unnecessaiily 
provoked the people beyond endurance, there never would have been any vioieuce. 

ViOLENOB RtJLSD OOT BT WOBEINQ COHMITTEB 

The members' of the Working Committee were anxious that violence on the 

?art of the people should be avuidt;d, not from any philanthropic motive, but 

rom the conviction borne in upon thrm the experience of hard facts, that violence 

by the people could not usher in independence. 

The education that the people had received through the Congress was wholly 
non-violent, before 1920, because of the leaders’ belief in constitutional agitation 
and faith in British promises and declarations, and since 1920, because of the 

belief, in the first instance induced by me and then enforced by experience, that 
mere constitutional agitation, though it bad served up to a point, could never bring 
in independence, and that regard being had to the condition of India, non-violent 
action was the only sanction through which independence could be attaint in the 
quickest manner possible. 

SATTAaRAHA—T hB WorLD’B HopB* 


The accumulated experience of the past thirty years, the first eight of which 
were in South Africa, fille me with the greatest hope that in the adoption of non¬ 
violence liea the future of India and the world. It is the most harmless and yet 
equally efiaclive way of dealing with the political and .economic wrongs of the 
down-trodden portion of humanity. 

1 have known from early youth that non-violence is not a cloistered virtue to 
be practised by the individual for his^ peace and final salvation, but it is a rule of 
conduct for society if it is to live consistently with human dignity and make 
progress towards the attainment of peace for which it baa been yearning for ages past. 

ij ^ V* sad to think that a Government, the most powerful in the 

world, abould have belittird the doctrine and put its votaries, however imperfect 
tuey may be, out of action. “It is my firm opinion that thereby they have iniuted 
ttit cause of ttuiversal peaco and the Allied Nations. 
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53. For the anthor ‘the oertnint;" waa ‘that bia (my) movement could not 
Temein non-yiolent”. For me ‘the certainty" waa quite the oontrnry, if the 
movement had remained in the handa of tboee who could enide the people. 

54. It ia alao now ‘clear" what I meant when 1 said I waa prepared to go to 
the extreipiat limit, that ia tliat I would continue the non-yiolent movement even 
though the Government might aiicceed in provoking violence. Hitherto 1 have 
atayed my hand when people have been so provoked. 

Thia time I ran the ri«k because the risk of remaining anpiiie in the face of 
the greatest world conflagration known to history was infinitelv ^(reater. If non* 
violence be the greatest force in the world, it must prove iteelf dunug Ibis oriaia. 

JtBPLir TO Chabgb of "Lip Beilvicb” 

55. The final proof given by the author of my non-violenoe being "mere 
lip service" oonsiste of the following caricature of my writing in defence of Polish 
bravery. 

“In other words, in any fight the weaker of the two oombatanta may employ 
as violent measures as he likes or is able, and may still be coneidered to be fighting 
non-violently; or to put it in another way, violence when employed againat an- 
perior odds Rutomatically becomes non-violence. Surely ■ very convenient theory 
for the rebete in an 'unarmed revolt’." 

1 claim the writing quoted by the author does not warrant the misleading 
dedncalion. How can 1 possibly lay down a proposition against everyday ex¬ 
perience f . -• 

There la rarely a fight among absolute equals. One party-ia always weaker 
than the other. The illustration a I have given taken together, can lead to one 
conclusion only, namely that the weaker party doea not make any preparation for 
offering violence for the simple reason that the iniextion ia absent, but when he 
ia suddenly attacked he uses unoonssioualy. even without wiahing to do ao, any 
weapon that cornea his way. ' ’ 

The first illustration chosen by me ia that of a man who having a aword, 
uses it atnglehanded against a horde of dacoita. The aecond is that of a woman 
using her nails and teeth or even a.dagger in defence of her honour. She acts 
■pontaneously. And the third is that of a mouse fighting a cat with its sharp 
teeth. '1 heap three illuetrntioiia were specially chosen by me in order to avoid 
illegitimate deducation being drawn in defence of offering studied violence. 

One infallible .test ie that aueh a person ia never successful in the- aenae of 
overpowering the aggresaori He or she dice and saves his or her honour rather 
than surrender to ihe demands of the aggressor. I was ao guarded in the use of 
my language that 1 described the defence of the Poles against overwhelming num¬ 
bers as “almost non-violmce." 

57. Having given proof against me to show that my professions about non¬ 
violence were “valueless" tl>e authof turna to my collesguee in Ihe Congresa High 
Command to observe how they interpreted my "views to their Congress followers 
and to their masaea.” 

Btddbhts akd thb CONGBESa 

' The author sees objection in Pandit Nebro, Ssrdar Vallabhbbai Patel and Bhrl 
Bhankarrao Deo having singled out the aiudeiit community for attention. Atten¬ 
tion paid to the atudent commuiry and peasantry was_ no new thing introduced 
for the first time for the sake of the etruggie on the history of the Congress. Aa 
early as 19:^0 students were specially invited to join the non-oo-operation movement 
and several ibousaiida had responded to the call by suspending their studies. 

I do not know what happened after the August arrests, in^ the Benares Hindu 
Univereity. But assuming that some students belonging to it went as ray, that 
ie no ground for associating Pandit Nehru with their acts. Positive proof would be 
necessary to establish anch connection. 

Overwhelming proof can be prodnced in support of the conleotion that his 
faith in non-violence for the purpose of achieving Bwarrj ie inferior lo nobody’s. 
The same thing can be aaid about bia exhortation to Ihe Kisans of iba United 
Provinces. There is, too, nothing in favour of violence in the other leaders’ apeeches 
80 far aa one can judge from the extracts given in the indictmenk 

TbB "DBrAILBD IHSTBUCTIONB" 

58. Having dealt with the leaders' speeches the author comes to the 'detailed ine- 
tructiona regarding the conduct of the movement in exietence before the All-India 
ConeresB Committee meeting in Bombay.’ The ’fiiat example baa been 'obooaan' 
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from Harijan of August Olh. The article is entitled 'Ways of non-violent non-co- 
operation.’ As it happens, it is a disoussion in connection with the threatened in¬ 
vasion from Japan. Thus the article opens : 

"Ever aince 1920 we are familiar with some of the ways of offering non-violent 
non-co-operation. These included boycott of all Government institutions and services 
and extended to the non-payment of taxes. They were directed against a foreign 
Government in occupation of the country for years. The ways of non-co-operation 
to adopt against a new foreign invader wonld naturally differ in details. . It would, 
ae Qandbifi baa said, extend to the refusal of food or water. All non-co-operatiou 
calculated to make the functioning of the enemy impoeeible, has to be leeorted to." 

Then the writer of the article (M. D.) has given samples of non-violent non-co- 
operation offered elsewhere than in India. They are not ’examples of non-violence 
consciously exercised.. That the whole article was written to show what could be 
non-violently done to repel the invader, is clear from the final paragraph : 

"What one has to remembelr is that, in war, repression would be ten times as 
ssvere ae was resorted to in France but if there is the will to suffer, the resource¬ 
fulness to devise ways and meas plr the Hoes indicated in these different instances 
of passive resistance and above all the determination to drive out the invader, cost 
what it may, victory is certain. The vastnees of our country, far from being a 
disadvantage, may be an advantage as the invader would find it difiicult to cope 
with resistance on a thousand and one fronts. 

No VlOLEHT InTBUTION 

69. The other example given by the unthor is an extract from an article by 
Bhri E. O. mashruwBlla in Harijan of 23rd August, 1942. Bhri Maebruwalla is a 
valued co-worker. He carries non-violence to an extreme which baffles those who 
know him intimately. - 

Nevertheless I do not propose to defend the paragraph quoted. He has 
guarded himself by saying that it lepresenta his personal opinion only. Be must 
have heard me debating the question whether interference with bridges, rails and 
the like could be classified as non-violent. I had always questioned the practicability 
of the interference being non-violent. Even if such interference could conceivably 
be non-violent, as 1 hold it can be, it ia dangerous to put it before the naasBes who 
cannot be expected to do such thinga non-violmtly. Nor ' would 1 expect.the 
British Power in the same category as the Japanese for the purposes of the 
movement. 

60. Having allowed myself to criticise the opinion of a respected colleague, I 
wish to say that Bhri Masbrunalla’s opinion ia no evidence of violent intention. 
At best it Is an error of judgment which is much more likely in la novel aubject 
like the applicability of “animsa" practised in all walks of life by masses of man¬ 
kind. Great generala and statesmen have been known before now to have 
committed errors of judgment without losing caste or being accused of evil 
inteutionB. 

Thb Andhka CibcdLab 

61. Then oomes the Andhra circular. I must regard it as forbidden ground for 
me inasmuch as I knew nothing about it before my arrest. Therefore I can only 
comment on it witb-ieserVe. Subject to that caution 1 consider the document to 
be harmless on the whole. This is its governing clause: 

*‘The whole movement ia baaed on non-violence. No act which contravenes 
these instruotioni should ever be undertaken. All acts of disobedienca committed 
should be overt never covert (open but not under cover).*' 

The parenthesis is in the original. The following warning is also embodied 
in the circular: 

"Ninety-nine chances out of hundred chances are for the inauguration o^ this 
movement by Mahatmaji at an early date, possibly a few hours aher the next All- 
India I ongresB Committee meeting at Bombay. The D. 0. C.'s should be alert 
and begin to act immediately, but please also take note that no movement should 
be launched or any overt act done till Ma^tmaji decides. After all they may 
decide otherwiae and yon will be responsible for a great unwarranted mistake. 
Be ready, organise at once, be alert, but by no means act." 

As to the body of the circular, I could not make myself lespoDsible for some 
- k V ^ must refuse to judge a thing which 1 cannot correct especially 

in the absence of what the Committee has to say on them, assuming of course that 
the omulat ia an autheutic document, I miss in the indictment the text of an 
Alleged written amendment raising the ban on the removal of rails. 
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62. Attention is then drawn to the fifth appendix ahowiug how my mind waa 
working in the direction of violence under the 'valueleaa* cover of nonviolenoe, aa 
the author would eay. The appendix gives what purports to be the All-India Oongrees 
Committee’e inetruotione with extracts from my writiuga in parallel oolums. 

“Non-VIOLENCE AS 1 KNOW it” 

I have tried to study that appendix. I have nothing to withdraw from my 
writings. And I contend that there is not a trace of violence in the inetruotione 
alleged to be from All-India Dongrees Committee 

63. Independently of the argument in the indictment, I must now say some* 
thing about non-violence as 1 know it. Its spread in all walks of life has been 
my mission from early youth. This covers a period of very nearly sixty-years. It 
was BdO|}ted at my instance as a policy by the Congress in 1920. 

In its very nature it was meant to be paraded before the world, but it waa 
accepted as a means indispensable for the attainment of Sworaj. Congressmen saw at an 
early date that its mere adoption on paper had no value. It was of use only in eo far 
as it was put into practice individually and collectively. It was of no m'>re useaes 
badge than a rifie in the hands of a person who did not koow how to nes it effectively on 
due occasion. Therefore if non-vioneooe has raised the Congrese prestige and 
popularity since its adoption, it has done so in exact proportion to its use, even 
as the power which the rifle gives to its posecBBor is in exact proportion to its 
efiective use. 

The comparison cannot be carried very far. Thus while violence is directed 
towards the injury, including the destruction, of the aggressor, and is euccessful 
only when it ie etronger than that of the opponent, noa-violeut action can be 
taken in reepect of an opponent, however powerfully organised for violence. 

Violence per ae of the weak has never been known to succeed i^aiust the 
etronger in violence. Buccesa of non-violent action of the very weak is a daily 
occurrence. I make bold to say that 1 have applied to the present struggle the 
principles of non-violence as enunciated here. Nothing could be farther from my 
thought than injury id the person or property of those who are manning and 
regulating the machinery of British Imperiatiem ae it operatea in India. 

My non-violence drawa a fundamental distiuotioii between the man and his 
machine. I would destroy a harmful machine without compunction, never the 
man. And this rule I have enforced in my dealings with my nearest relatives aa 
also friends and associates not without considerable,success. 

. Aimb of Wabdba R^oldtion 

.-64. After diepoeing of non-violence the author has summarieed what he 
calls the 'ostensible aims' of the Wardha resolution of July 14th. aud the Bombay 
resolution of August 8ih. aa follows: 

Three main ostensible aims are common to both the Wardha resolution 
of July 14th. (Appendix* lil-1) end the Bombay resolution of August 8th. 
(Appendix I1I-2.) 

These are: 

(1) To remove foreign domination over India. _ 

(2) To check the growing iil-will agaiuet Britain, with its dairger- of passive 
acceptance by the masses of eggreesion agsinet India; to build up a spirit of 
resietanca to aggression among Indians: and by granting India's millione imme¬ 
diate freedom to release that eo rgy and entbosiaem which alone can enable India 
to play an efiective part in her own defence and in her war as a whole. 

(B) To achieve communal niiily by the removal of the foreign power with 
its policy of divide and rule, which will ba followed by the formation of a provi- 
aioual Uovernroenl representative of all sretions of the Indian people. 

Three further airoe appeared for the first time in the Bombay resolution : 

( 4 ) To bring all subject and oppressed humaniiy to the side of the United 
Nations, thus giving these natione the moral and spiritual leaderebip of the world. 

(5) To assist Aeiatio nations under foreign dhmintfiion to regain their free¬ 
dom aud to ensure that they are not again placed under the rnie of any colonial 

power.^) bring about a world federation which would enenre the* disban din g 
of the national armiee, navies and air forces, and the pooling of the Worid’a re- 
sourcee for the common good of all. 

He eaya that “the genuineneas of the first of these aime is undeniable. The 
freedom of India in whatever terms it may have been expieesed, has long been 
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the mein goal of the Congress -and it has been ehovn above bow this aim 
coiocidea with one of the main motives nnderljring the ‘Quit India’ move.*' 

Htrange, as it appears to me, notwiihetanding this admiaeiou of tlie genuine* 
neia of the first aim, he ridicules the others in some shape or from. 1 contend 
that all the others follow from the first. 

Thne if the foreign domination goes by agreement, ilUwill against Britain is 
sutomaiicallT turned into goodwill and the energy of millions ie set free on behalf 
of the Allied cause. 

Similarly, communal unity must follow as day follows night when the night 
of foreign domination is gone. If nearly four hundred million people become free, 
other portions of oppressed humanity must also become free and naturally the 
Allied Nations being privy to this freedom, the moral BJ||d epiritual leadership of 
the world comes to them without seeking. 

The fifth aim is included in the fourth, and the sixth is but a repetition of 
the aim of tlie whole of humanity which it must attain or perish without. 

It is true tiiat the three last aims were added in Bombay. That surely is not 
a matter to cavil at. Even if they were a result of criticiem; what is there wrong 
about it 7 No democratic organisation can afford to defy criticism, for it has to 
jive upon the fresh air of criticism. As a matter or fact, however, world federation 
and rights of non>White people are not new ideas for Congresameii. They have 
been mentioned in Gongresa resolulions on other occasions. The paragraph' about 
world federation found place in the August resolution at the instance of a Euro* 
peaii friend and about non*Whit6 people at mine. 

65. As to the disturbances that took place after the arrests of 9th August I 
have carefully reed chaptere IV and V of the indictment detailing them as olso~ 
the appendices purporting to be instructions from various bodies. I must refuse 
to judge these one-sides statements or unverified documents. 

As to the so-called instruotione, I can say that, so far as tirey are contrary 
to non*violence, they can never have my approval. 

~ UMieeioN OF Bepekence to Govt. Reprisals 

66. One searches in vain in the indictment for a detailed account of the mea¬ 
sures taken by the Government by way of reprisals. And if one is to believe 
what has been allowed to appear in the press about these measures, the so-called 
misdeeds of exasperated people, whether they can be described as Congressmeu or 
not, pale into insignificaoce, 

Abbebtb of Leaders the Cadsb 

The most natural way to look at the disturbances is that they broke out 
after the arrests, which were, therefore, the cause. The indictment has been framed 
for- the sole purpose, as the title shows, of Insteniiig the rcsponsilnlity on the 
Congress. The argument seems to me to be this. First, 1 and then the Congress 
had been setting the stage fOr a mass movement since April, 1942, when I first 
bruited the idea of British withdrawal, popularly known'as “Quit India.” A mass 
movement was bound'to result iu the outbreak of violence. 1 and the Congressmen 
who had accepted my guidance had intended that violence should take place. 
Leadere had been preaching it. Hence the disturbances were lo take place in any 
ease. The arrests, therefore, merely anticipated that violent movement and nipped 
it in the bud. This sums up the reasoning the indictment. - 

“Would have Strained to Make Negotiations Buccbssfdl” 

I have endeavoured to show that no special stage for a mass movement was 
set or contemplated because of my proposal for British withdrawal, that violence 
was never contemplated by me or any Congress leader, that I had declared that 
if Congressmen indulged in an orgy of violence, they might not find me alive in 
their midst, that the mass movement was never started by me, that tim sole charge 
of starting it was vested in me, that I had coiilemplated negotiations with the 
Government, that 1 was to start the movement only on failure of ncgoiiaiione and 
that I had envisaged an interval.of “two or three weeks” for the negotiations It 
is, therefore, clear that, but for the arrests, no euch dtsturbstices would have taken 
place as happened on 9th August last and after. I would have strained every 
never, first, to make the uegotiatiotte successful and eecondly, if I had failed to 
avoid disturbances. The Government would have been no lees able to eupprese 
them than they were in August last* Only they would have had some cause 
against me and the Congress, 

It mas the duly of the Qoveroment, before taking action, to study the speeches 
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of the Oanp;reRB leaders and myeeff at the All>Tndia OonirreRe Comipittee meetinK* 
The GongreRB leaders were desirous that the inovement should remain Don*Tiolent| 
if only because they knew that no violent movement, in the ezistinK oircnmitanoeB, 
could poRSibly succeed when matched against a most powerfully equipped Govern* 
ment. Whatever violence was committed by people, whether Congresemen or others, 
was therefore committed in spite of the lenders’ wishes. If it is held otherwise by 
the Govern ment it should be proved beyond doubt before an imnariial. tribunal. 
But why seek to shift the reepoiiRihility, vrhen the cause is patent t The Govern* 
ment action in enforcing India-wide arrests was so violent that the populace, which 
was in sympathy with the Congress, lost 8elf*control. The lose of self'CODtrol 
cannot imply CongrcRS complicity, but it doea imply that the power of endurance 
of hnman nature has limitations. If Government action was in dzceaa of the en* 
durance of human nature, its authora were reaponeible for the ezplosiona that 
followed. But the Government may asaert that the arrests were necessary. If ao,' 
why ahould the Government fight shy of taking the reaponaibility for the conee* 
quenccs of their action f The wonder to me is that the Government, at all, need 
to justify their action when they know their will is law. 

Govt. Autocbacv vs. Conqbbss Dbmocbaot 

Let me analyse the system of Government in vogue here. A population 
numbering nenriy 400 millions of people, belonging to an ancient civilisation, are 
being ruled by a Briiiah representative' called Viceroy and Governor General,, 
aided by 250 officials called Collectors and autiported by a strong British garrison 
with a large number of Indian aoidiera, trained by British officers, and carefully 
Isolated from the populace. 'I be Viceroy enjoys within hia own aphere powers 
much Jarger than the King of Eogland, Such powers, as far as 1 know, are not 
enjoyed by any other person in the world. The Collectors arc miniature Viceroy's 
in their own spheres. They are first and foremost, as their name impliea, col* 
lectors of revenue in their own districts and have magieteiial powers, ft'hey can 
requisition the military to their aid when they think necessary. 'J hey are also 
Political Agents for the small Chieftains within their jurisdiction, and they are in 
the place of overlords to them. 

Contrast this with the Congress, the most truly domocratio organiaation in the 
world—not because of its numerical strength, but because its only sanctione deli* 
Iserately adopted is non-violence. From its inception, the Congress has been e 
democratic body, seeking' to represent all India. However feeble and imperfect 
the attempt may have been, the Congress baa never in its hietory of now nearly 
sizty years shifted its gaze from the pole star of India's freedom. It has pro¬ 
gressed from stage to stage in its march towards democracy in the truest term. 
Uhe Congrcaa learnt the spirit of democracy from Great Britain, No Congrisa* 
man wo^d care to deny the statement, though it must be add'd that the roots 
were to be found in the old panebayat system. It can never brook Nazi, FaBcist 
or Japanese domination. An organisation whose very breath ia freedom, and 
which pita itself agsiust the most powerfully organised imperialism, will perish 
to a man^'n the attempt to resist all domination, bo long as it clings to non* 
violence, it will be uncrusbable and unconquerable. 

“Quit India"—A CBY OF AhqDISH 

What can be the cause of the extraordinary resentment against the Con¬ 
gress into which the Government have betri^ed themaelvea ? I have never known 
them before to exhibit ao much irritation. Does the cause lie in the “Quit India" 
formula f The disturbaucea cannot be the cause, because the resentment began 
to show itself soon after the publication of my proposal for British withdrawal. 
It crystallized into the wholesale arrests of 9lb August last which ^were pre¬ 
arranged and merely awaited the passing of the resolution . on 8tb Angust. Yet 
there is nothing novel in the resolution save the “Quit India” formula. Masa 
movements have been known to be on the Cougreaa programme ever since 1U20. 
But freedom aeemed elusive, Now the Hindu-Muslim disunity, now the pledges 
to the Princes, now the interesla of the Scheduled Classy now tbs vest^ in* 
teresta of Europeans, barred the gateway to freedom. Divide and rule was an 
inexhaustible well. The eanda of time were running out, rivera of blood were 
flowing fast among the warring nations, and poliiically-minded India was looking 
on helplessly—the maeseea were inert. Bence the cry of “Quit India.’' It gave 
body to the freedom movement, ft he cry was nnanawerabie. ft hose who were 
anxious to play their part in the world crisia found vent in that cry of anguish. 
}ts root is in the will to save demootscy from Nazism ss well as Imperialism, 
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For iBtiBfaction of the Congress demand meant assurance of victory of democrnc, 
over any oombinalioo of reactionary forces and deliverance of China and Russi 
from the menace of Japan and Germany respectively but the demand irritatei 
the Government. They distrusted those who were associated with the demand am 
thereby they themselves became the greatest impediment to the war enort. It i 
wrong, therefore, to accuse the Congress of hindering war effort. Go^ress activit: 
up to the night of 8th August was confined to resolutions only. The “wn 
the 9ib saw the Congress imprisoned. What follwed was a direct result of 
Government action. 

BmoEEiTy OP Government’s Professions Doubted 


01 

th( 


The resentment jpver what I hold to be a just and honourable desire confirmi 
the popular suspicion about the ftono/fdea of the Government’s professions about 
democracy and freedom after the war. If tiie Government were Sincere, they would 
have welcomed the offer of help made by the Congress. Congressinen, who have 
been fighting for India’s liberty for over half a century, would have flocked to the 
Allied Banner as one man for the defence of India’s freedom" newly won. But the 
Government did not wish to treat India as an equal partner and ally. They put 
out of action those who made this demand, (dome of them are even being 
bounded as if they were dangerous criminals. I have in mind Shri Jai Prakash 
Narayan and others like him. A reward of Bs. 5,000, now. doubled, has been 
promised to the informant who would show hie hiding place. 1 have taken Bhrl 
Jai Prakash Naiayan purposely as my illustration because, as he very rightly says, 
he differs from me on several fundamentals. But my differences, great as they are, 
do not blind me to his indomitable courage aud his sacrifice of all that k man 
holds dear for the love of bia country. I have read hia manifesto which is given ss 
an appendix to the indictment, 'i'bougb I cannot subsciihe to some of the views 
expressed therein, it breathes nothing but burning patriotism and his Impatience 
of foreign domination, It is virtue of which any country would be proud, 


Action Against Conbtruotivb Workers Criticised 

So much for poUtically-minded Congressmen. In the constructive department 
of the OoDgresB also Government have deprived themselvea of the best talent in 
the country for the organisation of hand industries which are so vital a need in 
wartime. '^Tfae All-India Spinners’ Association, which is responsible for having 
distributed without fuss over three crores of rupees as wages among the poor 
villagers whom no one had reached and whose labour was being wasted, has come 
in for a heavy baud. Its President, Shri Jajuii, and many of bis co-workers 
have been imprisoned without trial and without any known reason. Khadi centres, 
which are trust property, have been confiscated to the ’ Government. 1 * do not 
know the law under which such property caB: be confiscated and the tragedy is 
that the confiscators are themselvea unable to ruq these centres which were pro¬ 
ducing and distributing cloth. Khadi and cbarkbas have been reported to have 
been burnt by the authorities. The All-India Village Industries Association worked 
by the Kumarappa brothers has also received much the same treatmeant. Shri 
Vinoba Bhave ia an institution by himself. Many workers were incessantly doing 
creative labour under his guidance. Moat men and women of constructive orga¬ 
nisations are not political workers. They are devoted to constructive work of Uie 
highest merit. And if some of them have found it necessary to appear at all on 
the political field, it is a matter for the Government to reflect upon. To put such 
organigations ana their supervisors under duress is in my opinion an unpardonable 
interference with war effort. 

The self-satisfaction with which the highest officials proclaim that limitless 
men and material are being had from this unhappy land, is truly amazing, while 
the inhabitants of India are suffering from shortage of food, clothing and many 
other necessaries of life. I make bold to say that this scarcity would have been 
largely minimised, if not altogether obviated, if instead of imprisoning Congress 
workers throughout India, the Government had utilised their services. The 
Government had two striking illnatrations of the efficient working by the Congress 
•geocy-^l mean the handling of the disastrous Bihar earthquake by Congress under 
Dr. Kaiendra Prasad and of the equally disastrous flood in Guiarat uuder Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. 


“Withdraw Thb Indictment" 

This brings me to the end of my reply to the indictment. It has become 
maoh longer than 1 had wanted to make it. It has cost me and my co*workers 
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in, th9 oamp no end of laboun AUhongh I moat ask, in fairneaa to myaelf and 
the oauae I repreaent, for the publioation of this reply, my ohiet purpose ii to 
carry conviotion to the GoTernmeot that the indictment oontuna no proof of the 
allegationa againat the Oongress and me. The Government know that the pnblio 
in India seem to have distrusted the indictment and regarded it as designea for 
foreign propaganda. Men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Rt. Hon. Shri M. 
B. Jayakar have given their opinion that the “evidence*' produced in the indictment 
is of no judicial value. Therefore, the Government ahould withdraw the indictment, 
I see from the preface to the indictment that the Government have in their 
possession “valuable evidence," presumably incriminating the detenus I submit 
that, if the Government cannot safely divulge the evidence, they should disoharRe 
the detenus and bring to book those who, after discharge, may be caught in the 
act of committing or promoting crimes. With limitless power at their oaok, they 
need not resort to unsustainable acousations. 

It will be noticed that, although the indictment is a Government publicatlQB. 
I hav» only criticised its unknown author in the fond hope that the individual 
members composidg the Government of India have not read the origin ale on 
which it is based. Por, ( am of opinion that no one having a knowledge of the 
originals oould possibly endorse the infeienoes and innuendoea with which it 
ia replete. * 

Laatly, I wish to state thst if 1 have anywhere erred in analysing tfaa 
indictment and if my error is pointed out to me, 1 ahall gladly couect myaelf. 
I have aimply written as 1 have felt, 

I am, Touia aincerely, M. K. Gandhi. 


Gandhi—Tottenham Correspondence 

sir R. Tottenham’s Letter 

The following further lettera were exchanged on the reply : 

Home Department, October 14th. 1043. 

Sir, ' 

1 am directed to reply to your letter of the 15th. July in which yon have 
attempted to controvert certain paesagee appearing in the Government publioation 
“Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances 1942<43." At the outset, 1 am to 
remind yon that the document in question was published for the information of 
the public and not for the purpose of convincing yon or eliciting your defenoer- 
It was anpplied to you only at your own request and in forwarding it Government 
neither invited nor desired your oommente npon it. Since, however, yon have 
thooght fit to address Government on the subject, l am to aay that Government 
have given due consideration to yonr letter, 

“Dkfbatibt Outlook Towabdb Jap Thbbat" 

Government regret to observe that although yonr letter oontaiiia lengthy 
quotations . from your own ntterancee and writing, it oontaina no fresh or 
categorical 'atatement of your own attitude in regard to the material iasuea or 
any clear repudiation of the disaatroua policy to which yon and the Oongreaa Party 
committed yourselves in the seriee of events leading up to the Oongreea resolution 
of the 8th. August. 1942. The purpose of your letter appears to be to auggeat 
that yon have been misrepresented in some wav in "Gongreae BeapoDaibility," 
but in what aubstantial respect ia not clear. No attempt was made in the 
book, as you seem to think, to charge yon with pro-Japanese aympathiee and 
the sentence at the end of the first chapter, to which you have taken eKoeptioa 
in paragraph 18 of yonr letter, waa merely an echo of Pandit Jawabsrlal Nebrn’t 
own words quoted on the previous page. He has not, as yon wrongly allege^ 
repudiated those words in the published etatement to which you refer. It was, 
however, one of the purposea of the book to find an explanation of your actiona 
in yonr own defeatist outlook towards the threat from Japan and yonr feat 
that! unless the Allied forcea withdrew in time. Indie would become • battle-field 
in which the Japanese would ultimately win. This feeling wea attributed to 
yon by Pandit JawiJiailal Nehru himself in the ooursa of bia temarka to which 

31 : • 
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ref«reacfl 1 i>b been made abova and your own draft of the Allahabad resolution 
makes it plain that, both in the "l^uit India” campaign and the Congress 
resolution whioh was intended to enforce it, your obieot waa to be left' in a posi¬ 
tion in which you and the Congress would be free to make terms with Japan. 
The Government of India note that your letter makes no attempt to meet this 
imputation, which tiiey atill regard as true. It is the only explanation which is 
consistent with your own statement that "the presence of the British in India is 
an invitation to the Japanese to invade India. Their withdrawal removes the bait.” 
Nor have yon been able to explain on any theory other than that suggested in the 
book the oontradiotion between this statement and your subsequent avowal of your 
willingness to permit the retention of Allied troops on Indian soil. 

Gahdbiji Aooubed of "Ihcbbdiblb Levity” 

The Government of India are not disposed to follow you into the various 
verbal points that you have raised. They do not deny that, owing to your.'.habit 
of reinterpreting your own statements to suit the purposes of the moment, it is 
easy for you to quote passagea from your utterances or writings which are in 
apparent contradiction to any view attributed to you. But the fact that you 
admit the diecovery of important gape in them or that you have found it 'neceseary 
from time to time to put glosses on what you have eaid, is itself evidenoe of the' 
incredible levity with wnich, in a moment of grave orisie, you made pronounce¬ 
ments in regard to matters of the most vital importance to India’s defences and 
her internal peace. Government can only interpret your etatementa in the plain 
eenee of the words as it would appear to any honest or unbiassed reader and ^ey 
are satisfied that the book "OongresB Responsibility’' oontaius no material misrepre- 
sentfktioa of the general trend of your utterances during the relevant period. 


Reference to ‘Open Rebellion" 

Yon have devoted considerable space in your letter to an apparent attempt to 
disown ths phrase attributed to you in the A. P. I, report of a press conference 
whioh yon held at Wardba on the Uth July 1942, where you are reported to have 
said: ‘There is no questioo of one more chance. After all it is an open rebellion.” 
This press message was reproduced at the time by newspapers throughout India. 
You now wish the Government of India to believe that you first became aware 
of it on the 26th June, 1943, They can only regard it as highly improbable that, 
if it did not correctly represent what yon eaid, it should .not have been brought 
to your notice at the time or that you ahould have left it nncoutradicted during 
the following weeks while you were eiill at liberty. 

The Government of India also note that you still seek to cast on the Govern¬ 
ment the responaibility for the dieturbances for reasona which they can only regard 
as trivial and which have already been answered in your published correspondence 
with His Excellency the Viceroy. The point which is clearly established by the 
book “Oongreea Responsibility” is that those dieturbances were the natural and 
predictable consequence of your declaration of an "open rebellion” and the propa¬ 
ganda which preceded it That you yourself could have foreseen those conerquenoea 
IS clear from the statement which you yourself made in court in 1922 when you 
admitted the impossibility of dissociating yourself from the “diabolical crimes of 
Chauri Ohaura and the mad outrages of Bombay” and went on to say that you 
knew that you were playing with fire, but you had taken the risk and would do so 
again. If you now eontend that the consequencea were unintended and unforeseen 
this fact IB Uself sn admission of your own inability to judge the reactions of your 
followers. You now seek to excuse, if not to defend, the barbarities committed in 
your own name and that of the Congress rather than to eondemn them. It is clear 
where your sympathies lie. Your letter does not contain one word of explanation of 
your own message ‘‘Do or die,” nor does it throw any light on your message, 
quoted in Appendix X of the book, which, if you cannot disown it, is ^sufficient to 
refute your contention that no movement had been launched by you at the timd 
wbeu the disturbanoea took place. 

I am finally to refer to your request for the publication of your letter. In the 
first .plsoe, I am to remind you of your own position, which has already been 
explained to you, viz., that so long as the grouads for your detention remain 
nnchanged. Government are not prepaiM to afford you any facilities for oommuni- 
ution with the general publio nor are they prepared themselves to act as scents 
for your propaganda. In the second place, I am to point out that you had ample 
to mlb. montoa preceding the Oongress Resolution of the 8tb 
August W42 to make your meaning unequivocally clear before you were arrested. 
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The fact that your own followera ioterpreted your intentiona in tb« Mma way aa 
Govern ffient leavea no ecope for farther explanations. I am to inform you. therefore, 
that Government do not propose to publiab your letter unleaa and until they think 
fit. This decision is, however, without prejudice to the freedom of Government 
to use at any time and in any manner which they think fit the various admissions 
contained in the communications which you have voluntarily addressed to them. 

To the extent that your present letter may be designed to relieve you of 
responsibility for the Congress rebellion and the connected events that have taken 
place, Government regret that they cannot accept it as in any way relieving you 
of that reaponsibility, or, indeed, to their regret, as a serious attempt to justify 

i rourself. They observe again with regret that you have taken no step in your 
etter to dissociate yourself personally from the Congress Resolution of 8th August 
1942 ; they condemn unequivocally the violent outrages which took place In your 
name after the passing of that resolution ; to declare yourself unequivocally in 
favour of the use of all the resources of India for the prosecution of the war against 
the Axis Powers and in particular Japan, until victory is won ; or to give sausfac* 
tory assurances for good conduct in the future. And in the absence of any sign of 
any change of mind on your part and of any disclaimer of the policy as toe result 
of which it has been necessary to restrain your movements and those of the Working 
Committee of the Congress they are unable to take any further action on your 
present communication. 

I am, etc., 

B. Tottenham. 


a andhll^ a Reply 


October 26th. 1943. 


Sir, 

1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14tb Inatant lectived on 
18th Instant. < ' 

Your letter makes it clear that my reply to the obarges brought against me 
in the Government publication “Congresa Reaponsibility for the Disturbance 1942* 
43" has failed in its purpose^ namely, to convince the Government of my innboence 
of those charges. Even my good faith is impugned. 

1 observe too that ue Government did not desire "comments'’ upon the 
charges. Previous pronounoemeuts of the Government on such matters had led me 
to think otherwise. Be that aa it may, your current letter seems to invite an answer. 

In my opinion, 1 have, in my letter of Ibth July last, unequivocally answered 
all charges referred to in your letter under reply. 1 have no regret for what 1 
have done o* said in the course of the struggle for ludia’a freedom. 


t umtu b to Disodbb with Wobkimq CouHirTsa 


' Aa to the Congress Resolution of 8th August 1942, apart from my belief that 
it is not only harmless but good all round, 1 Have no legal power to alter it in 
any way. That can only be done by the body that passed that resolntion, i.e,, the 
All-India Congress Committee* which ia no doubt guided by its Working 
Committee. As the Government are aware^ I oflered to meet the members of the 
Working Committee in order to discuss the situation and to know their mind. 
But my offer was rejected. 1 have thought and still think that my talk with them 
might have some value from the Government etand-point. Hence I repeat my 
offer. But it may have no auch value ao long as the Government doubt my 
bona fidea, Ae a Satyagrahi, however, in spite of the handicap, I must reiterate 
what 1 hold to be good and of immediate importance in terms of war effort. But 
if my offer has no chance of being accepted ao long as I retain my present views 
and if the Government think that it is only my evil influence that corrupts people. 

1 submit that the members of the Working Committee and other detenus shonid 
be diacbarged. It ia unthinkable that, when India’s millions are Buffering from 
preventable atarvation and tbousanda are dying of it, thouaaoda of men and women 
should be kept in detention on mere snspicioo, when their energy and the expense 
incurred in keeping them under duress conld, at this critical time, be usefully 
employed in relieving distress. As I have said in my letter of 15tb. July last, 
Congnssmen abundantly proved their administrative^ creative and hnmanitariaa 
worth at the time of the last terrible flood in Gujerat and equally terrible earth¬ 
quake in Bihar. The huge palace in which 1 am bang deuined with a large 
gua^ aioond me, 1 bold to be waste of public funds. 1 ahonld be quite content 
to pass my days in any prison. ., 
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HeFEB CbABOK TO AN iMFABTIAli AL 

Ai to ‘BatiBfaotory aBBuraaeea’* about my “good oondact’’ I caa only eay -that 
I am unaware of any unworthy eonduot at any time, 1 presume that the 
impreasioD Government have of my conduct is referable to the ehargea mentioned in 
the indictment, as 1 have succinctly called ‘Congress HesponeibiUty for the 
Disturbances 1942-43.” And einoe I have not only denied the charges »n toto 
but on the contrary have ventured to bring counter-charges against the Govern¬ 
ment, I think that they should agree to refer both to an impartial tribunal. 
Seeing Uiat a big political organisation and not a mere individual la involved in 
the charges, I hold &at it should be a vital part of the war effort to have the 
issue decided by a tribunal, if mutual discuesion and effort ate considered by the 
Qovernroent to be undesirable and—or futile. 

Whilst your letter rejects my request that my letter of 15th. July last 
ahould, in fairness to me, be published, you inform me that their decision in this 
matter, however, “is without prejudice to the freedom of Government to use at 
any time and in any manner which they think fit the various admissions con¬ 
tained in the communication which yon have voluntarily addressed to >them.” 1 
can only hope that this does not mean that, as in the ease of the “Congress 
.Besponsibillty for the Disturbances 1942-43,” garbled eztraota will -be publiwed. 
My request is that my letter should be published in full,, if and when the Govern¬ 
ment think fit to make public nee of it. , 

I am 

M. H, GandhL 

Request Iw jUMUng With CoUeagnee Rejected ' 

Home Department, 
November 18th, 1943, 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of October 26th, I am directed to eay that eince 
there is no change in your attitude towards the Congreee Resolution of August 
8th, 1942, and Government have received no indication that the views of any of 
.the members of the Working Oommittee differ from your own, a meeting between 
you would appear to serve no useful purpoee. Both you and they are well aware 
of the conditions on which such a proposal could be entertained. 

1 am to add that the other points in your letter have been noted, 

I, am etc. 

B. Tottenham. - 
Stoppage of Letter to Mr. Jinnah . 

Gahdhiji’s Complaint to Sir B. Tottbnbah ' 


Follomng are tetters exchanged between Mr. Gandhi and the Some 
D^artment on the interception of his letter to Mr, Jinnah : 

■ ^ , ' May 27th, 1943. 

Dear Sir Richard Tottenham. 

I received last evening your letter of the 24th. instant refusing my request 
to forward my letter addressed to Qusid-e-Azsm Jinnah. I wrote only yesterday 
to the Superintendent of this oemp asking him kindly to inquire whether my 
letter to Quaid-e-Asara Jinnah, end later, one dated the 15tfa: ioatant, to Bight 
Honourable Lord Samuel had been forwarded to the reepeotive addressee. 

I am Borry for the Government’s decision. For my letter to the Quaid-e-Azam 
was lent in reply to bis public invitation to me to write to him and I was 
especially encouraged to do so because hie language bad led me to think that if 
1 wrote to him, my letter would be forwarded to him. The publie too are anxious 
that the Queid-e-Azam and I ahould meet or at least establish contact. I have 
alwaye been anxious to meet the Quaid-e-Azam, if perchance we could devise 
some BolDtion of the commune] tangle which might be geneially acceptable. 
Therefore the disability in the present instance is much more that of the public 
than mine. Ae a Satysgrahi I may not regard aa dissbilitiee the reetiictiona 
which the Government have imposed upon me. Ae the Government are aware 
11 til® pleaeure of writing to my relatives ee I am not 

allowed to perform the eervice of writmg to my co-wotkere who are in a aense 
more to me than my relativea. 

ooniilirLte contemplated communique with which you have 
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As to the dissTowel referred to in the proposed oommuntqn^ the GoTornment 
are aware that I regard the non-vialent masB morement, for the launohing of 
which the Congress gave me authority on the 8th. of August last, es perfectly 
legitimate and in the interest both of the Government and the public. At it is, 
the Government left me no time to start the movement. Therefore^ bow could a 
ihovement, which : was never started, embarrass ’‘India's” war effort f ‘ If then, 
there was any embarrassment by reason of the popular resentment of the Govern¬ 
ment’s action in resorting to the jffholesale arrests of principal Congressmen, the 
responsibility was ^ solely that of the Government.' The mass movement, as the 
resolution sanctioning it said in so many words, was sanctioned in order to 
promote India-wide effort on behalf of the Allied cause, including the causes of 
Russia and China, whose danger was very great in August last and from which 
in my opinion, they are by no means free even now. I hope the Government will 
not feel - offended when 1 say that all the war effort that is being put forth in 
India is not India’s but the alien Government’s, I submit that if the Government 
had complied with the request of the Congress as embodied in. its August Resoin- 
tioD, there would have been s mass effort without parallel for winning the battle 
for human freedom and ridding the world of the menace that Fascism, Nazism, 
Japanism and Imperialism are. 1 pay jbe wholly wrong, anyway, this .is my 
deliberate and honest opinion. 

•In order to make the communique accord with facts, I suggest the following 
. alteration in the first paragraph: After "Mr, Jinnah” and "in response to his 
/public invitation to Mr. Gandhi to write to him, stating that be (Mr. Gandhi) 
Iwould be willing to correspond with or meet him according as he wished.” 

I hope that the remaining portion of the communique too will be suitably 
gmended.fn .the Ijight qf my. BubmisBion. 

1 am yours sincerely, 

. , M. K. Gandhi. 


May 28th, 1943. 

Desr Bir Richard Tottenham, 

I handed my reply to your letter of the 24th. insted, at about one o’clock 
yesterday, to the Buperintendent. I hurried.the writing and the despatch in the 
hope of my letter reaching you before the pnblication of the oommuoique. I was 
therefore setonished and grieved to find the communique in the papers received in 
the afternoon, and Reuter's report of the reactions upon it in London. Evidently, 
there was no meaning in an advance copy of the communique being eent to me. 
I regard the communique not only to be inconsistent with facts, but unfair to me. 
The only way partial redress can. be given to me Is the publication of the corres- 
poqdenqe between us. 1 therefore request that it may be publishai. 

, I am, youM sincerely, 

lid. 3^. Gandhi, 

0 f Mela.l Repl y 


Home Department, June 4tb. 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, ... 

1 am .directed to -acknowledge your letter to Sir Richard Tottenham, dated 
27tb. May 1943, and to say that the Government of India faav.e eonsideced it but 
seeuo. reason to modify their communique already published. ... 

■ : Your Sincerely, 

E. CouTsu-Smith, Secretary , to the > Government of India. 


,. , !. :. June 8th. 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gsndbi, 

iln reply -to your letter to Sir .Richard Tottenham, dated 28tb. May 1943, 
I am directed to say that the advance copy.of the communique stating Govern¬ 
ment’s; mason for not forwarding your letter to Mr. Jinnah was famished to you 
for your persoual information and that Government regret they see no reason to 
publish the correspondency 

Yonr Sincerely, 

. E, Conisn-Smltb. 



Candlii—Maxwell Correspondence 

Haxwell’a Relasal to Correct Errora 

On May 21, 1943 Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Bit Reginald Maxwell, then Home 
Member to the Government of India, pointing out ‘’some errors of fact and 
misquotatione in the latter’a speech in the Aseembly in justification of the August 
arrests of Congress leaders. The following are extracts from the letter, paras 6 to 8 
10, 11 and 15 being omitted because they deal with points siready covered by ban- 
dhiji in hia reply to the Tottenham pamphlet 

Dear Sir Reginald Maxwell, ' u j i- j • *v 

It was only on the 10th instant, that I read yonr speech delivered in .the 
Legislative Assembly on the 15th February last on the adjournment motion about 
my fast. I mw at onco that it demanded a reply* I wish I had read it earlier. 

I observe that you are angry, or at least were at the time you delivered yow 
speech. I cannot in any other way account for your palpable inaccuracies, Thie 
letter is an endeavour to ehow them..,„.lt ia written to you, not as an official, but 

aa man to man. j i-r , 

The first thought that came to me was that your speech was a deliberate 

distortion of facts. But 1 quickly revised it.8o long as there was a favourable 

eonatruction possible to put upon your language, the unfavourable had to be 
rejeoted. I must assume therefore that what appeared to me to be distortions were 
not deliberate. . , , . . . , 

'Yon have said that ‘'the correspondence that led to the fast is there for anyone 
to interpret ae he ohoosea”, yet you have straightaway told your audience that "it 
can peruaps be read in the light of the following facts." Did you leave them the 
choice ? 

I now take your "facts’* seriatim :— 

1— “When tile Congress Par^ passed their resolution of August 8th, n Japa¬ 
nese attack on this country was thought to be likely." 

You seem to have conveyed the meaning that the thought was that of the 
Congress and that it was gratuitous. The fact ie that the Government gave currency 
to the thought and emphaeieed it by action which even seemed ludicrous. 

2— “By demanding the withdrawal of British power from India and by placing 
the Congress in open opposition to it the Congress Party might be thought to have 
hoped for some advantage to themselvee if the Japanese attack succeeded."' 

Now this is not a fact but your opinion, wholly contrary to facts. Congress¬ 
men never hoped for, nor desired any advantage from, Japanese success ; on the 
contrary, they dreaded it and that dread inspired the desire for the immediate end 
of British rule. All this is crystal clear from the resolution of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee (8lh August, 1942) and my writiugs. 


"Hope" From Jafakbsb 

9—‘To-day, six months sfter the Japanese danger has, at any rate, for the 
time being receded and there is little immediate hope from that quarter. 

This again is your opinion: mine is that the Japanese danger has not 

receded.It still stares India in the face. Your fling that “there ia little imme* 

diate hope from that quarter," should be withdrawn unless you think and prove 
that the resolution and my.'writings adverted to In the previous paragraph did 
not mean what they said. 

4. The movement initiated by the Congress has been decisively defeated.” 

I must combat this statement. Batyagraha knows no defeat. It fionrishes on 
blows the hardest imaginable. But 1 need not go to that bower for comfort. 1 
learnt in sohoola establiabed by the British Government of India that “^eedom’s 
battle onoe begun ia bequeathed from bleeding eire to eon." It ia of little moment 
when the goal is reached so long as effort ie not relaxed. 

The dawn came with the establishment of the Congress sixty years ago. 
Sixth of April, 1919, on which All-India Batyagraha began, aaw a spontaneous 
awakening from one end of India to the other. 

You can certainly derive comfort, if you like, from the fact that the immediate 
^jective of the movement waa not gained aa some Congressmen had expected. 
But that la no criterion of ‘decisive’ or any 'defeat* It ill-becomes one belonging 
to a race which owns no defeat to deduce defeat of a popular movement from the 
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BuppreaBioD of popular exaberaooe,' may be cot alfraya viae, by a frightful 
ezbibitioa of power. 

Fast sot to Bbcdsb Bblbasb 

9. “But DOW) freah light eioergea. OoTernment without granting any of 
biB demanda informed Mr. Gandhi that they would releaaa him for the purpose 
and for the duration of the fast in order to make it clear they diactaimed • reapon* 
eibiiity for the oonaequencea. On that, Mr. Gandhi replied that if he was released, 
he would at once abandon the fast, and that he had conoeWed the fast only as., a 
prisoner. Thus, if he were released, the objects for which he declared hia fast, 
although Btill unfulfilled, would recede into the background. As a free man, he 
would neither demand these objects nor faet. Interpreted in this way, hia fast 
would seem to amount to little mure than a demand for release.” 

Together with the letter contGUnlng the ofier of release, a copy of the draft 
communique that was to be issued by the GoTernment was delivered to me, It 
did not say that the offer was made in order to make it clear that the Govern* 
ment ‘^disclaimed reaponsibility for the consequences.” If 1 bad seen that 
offending sentence he would have sent a simple refusal. lu my innocence, I put 
a fair meaning on the offer and in my reply I argued why I could not accept 
it. And, according to my wont, in order that the Government may not be misled 
in any shape or form, 1 told them how the fast was conceived and why it could 
not be taken by me as a free man. I went out of my way even to postpone; 
for the oonvenienoe of the Government, the commencement of the fast by a day. 
Mr, Irwin who had brought the offer and the draft communique appreciated 
the courtesy. Why was this reply of mine withheld from the public at the time 
the revised communique was issued, and why was unwarranted interpretation given 
instead 1 Was not my letter a material document. 

Now for the second wrong. You ssy that if I were released my objeots for 
which I had declared the fast would recede into the background, and even 
gratuitously suggest that as a free mau I would neither demand these objects 
nor fast. As a free man I could and would have carried on an agitation • for an 
impartial public inquiry into the chargee brought against Congressmen and me. 1 
would also have asked for permission to see the imprisoned Congressmen, Assume 
that my agitation bad failed to make any impression on the Government, I 
might then have fasted. All this, if you were not labouring under intense irritation, 
you could, have plainly seen from my letter, supported _ as you would have been 
py my past record. Instead, you have deduced a meaning, which according to the 
simple rules of construction, you bad no right to deduce. 

Again as a free man 1 would have had the opportunity of examining the 
tales of destruction said to have been wrought by Congressmen and even by non- 
Congressmen. And if I had found that they bad committed wanton acts of 
murder, then also 1 might have fasted as I have done before now. 

You should thus see that the demands made in my letter to H. E. the Vicroy 
would not have receded into the background if I had been released, for they could 
have been pressed otherwise than by the fast, and that the fast bad not the 
remotest connection with any desire for release. . 

Moreover imprisonment is never irksome to a Batyagrahi. For him a prison 
is a gateway of Liberty. 

12. “I must confess that speaking for myself it is - certainly repugnant to 
western ideas of decency to exploit against an opponent bis feelings of humanity, 
chivalry or mercy or to trifle with such a sacred trust as one’s own life in order 
to play on the feelings of the public for the sake of some purely mundane object.” 

I must tread ,with extreme caution upon the ground with which you are 
infinitely more familiar than I can be. Let me however remind you of the 
historic fast of the late MacBwiney. I know that the British Government let 
him die in imprisonment.. But he has been acplaimed by the Irish people ss a 
hero and a martyr. 

“Beoged Govt, hot to be a Damned fool” 

Edward Thompson in his ‘‘Yon have lived through all this” says that the 
late Mr. Asquith called the British Government’s action a “political blunder of 
the first magnitude” The author adds: “He was allowed to die by inches while 
the world watched with a passion of admiration and sympathy and innumer* 
able British men and women begged their Government not to be such a 
damned fool.” 

And is it repugnant to western ideas of decency to exploit (if that expression 
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muit ba ntaiiled.) againit the opponent his feelings of humanity,'chivalry or 
mercy f 

Which ia better, to tahe the opponent's life eeoretly 6t openly, or to credit .him 
with finer feelings and evoke them by fasting and the like ? 

^gain, whi^ ie better, to trifle with one's own life by fasting or some other 
way of eelf-immolation, or to trifle with it by engaging in an attempt to compass 
the destruction of the opponent and his dependants 7 

13. "What he says in effect is this. ‘You say, Government is right and'? the 
Congress is wrong. I say the Congress is right ond the Government is wrong. I 
choose to put the burden of proof on you. . I am the only person to be convinced. 
You must either admit you are wrong or submit your reasons to me. and make me 

the sole arbiter in the matter.' It seeme to me that Mr. Gandhi’e demands is 

rather like asking the United Natione to appoint Hiller to adjudge the responsibility 
for the present wsr. It is not usual iu this country to put the aooused person, on 
the bench to judge his own case.” 

This is an unbecoming caricature of my letters to the Viceroy. What F said^ 
in effect was this: "You have allowed me to consider myself as your friend. 1 
do not want to stand on my rights and demand a trial. You aoouse me of being 
in the wrong. 1 contend that your Government is in the wrong. Bince yon 
would not admit your Government's error you owe it to me to let me know 
wherein I have erred. For, I am in the dark as to bow I. have erred. If you 
convince me of my guilt. I will make ample amends.” c ' 

Wolf Aho Tbe Lamb 


My simple request yon have turned against me and compared me to an 
imaginary Hitler appointed to adjudge hia own case. If you no not accept my 
interpretation of my own letters, can I not say, let an impartial judge examine the 
rival interpretation 7 Will it be an offensive comparison if [ recall the fable of the 
wolf who was always in the right and the lamb who was always in the 
wrong 7 

14. "Mr. Gandhi is the leader of an open rebellion..,^.He forfeits that right 
(the right of being heard) so long as he remains an open rebel.' He cannot claim 
to function except through tbe succees of bis own method. He cannot take part 
in the public life under the protection of the law that he denies. He cannot be a 
citizen and yet not a subject.” - 

You are right in describing me as the Jesder of an open rebellion except for 
a fundamental omission namely, stnctly non-violent. This omission is on a uar 

of note’ from the commandments and quoting them in eunnort 
of killing, stealing, eto. -» e, « « pujjjjori, 

You may dismisa tbe phraee or explain it away in any manner voii like Rnt 
when you quote a person you may not omit anything from his language esneciallw 
an omission which changes the whole aspect of things. , K a P ally 

janopen »rebel on mimy occasions; even durine mv 
visit to London on the occasion of the second Round Table Conference But thl 
anathema that you have pronounced against me has not been pronou^^S before 

V *‘l! ‘*‘8 late Lord Reading wm winf^a’i;; 

hold a Bound Table Conference in which I was to be urasent i ® ^ 

jesding a mass civd disobedience movement. I was not called hecauBe^r k 

iDSis^ that the Ali Brothers, who were then in prison, should be released ^ 

Britieh history which I was taught as a lad had It ^at Wat”Tvl«ti“'.«.i t 
H ampden who had rebelled were heroes. In very recent times the ^Rritfah^ Jl!*® 
ernment treated with Irish rebels whilst their ^hands were *atill 

Why shonid I become an outcast although my rebellion is 

had nothing to do with violence 7 ^ xaoeiiion is innocent and I have 

In spite of the validity of my claim that yon have enunciated . .i * - 
I admit that yon made a perfect statement when you said ° “He^ SaSnot 
function except through the success of his own method.” My method beini K* 
on truth and non-violence ever succeeds to tbe extent it » emilied 
function always and only through the success of my method and I 

I correctly represent, in my own person, its fundamentals > «*tent that 

, Ths moment I became a Satyagrahi from that moment T u 

jeot but never ceased to be a citizen. A citizen obeys laws volunta^ii® 
und« compulsion or for fear of tbe punishment pMoribrf for ■“^“ever 

breaks them when he considers it newssary and ^•*l**™“*‘*mP^ 

robs It of ita edge or of the disgrace which It is snJjS U» iS 
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“Armed” With A Resoldtion 

16. *lt is not the method of peaceful persuasion to go to the person whom yon 
wish to ooDvinoe armed with a Resolution declaring mass rebellion. The essence 
of negotiation is that both parties should be uncommitted and that neither should 
exert the pressure' of force on the other. That is true in any circumstaiiees. Bat 
as between a subject and the State which rules him the position is still more 
emphatio. It is not for the subject to deal with the State on equal terms, still less 
to approach it with an open threat.” 

At the outset let me make one correction. The resolution did not 'declare* 
mass rebellion. It merely sanctioned the “starting of a mass'struggle on non¬ 
violent lines on the widest possible scale so that the country might utilise all the 
non-violent strength it has gathered daring the last twenty-two years of peaceful 
struggle. I was to guide the nadou in the steps to bs taken.” The paragraph 
sanctioning the mass struggle also “appeals to Britain and the United Nations in 
the interest of world freedom." 

The essence of negotiation should undoubtedly be that the parties are nncom- 
mitted and that neither “exerts the presure of force on the other.” In the esse 
under consideration tha actual position is that one party has overwhelming force 
at ite disposal and the other baa none. About non-committal too the Congress has 
no commitments except the immediate attainment of freedom. Bubjeefe to ^t there 
is the widest latitude for negotiation. ^ 

Your proposition about the subject and ^ the state is, I knew, a reply to the 
cry of ’Quit India.” Cniy the cry is intriiisically just and the subject and the 
state formula is too antediluvian to have any real meaning. It is because the Con¬ 
gress has felt the subjection of India as an unsufTerable reproach that it has risen 
against it. A well ordered stale is subject to the people. It does not descend upon 
the people from above but the people make and unmake it. 

The resolution of 8th August did not contain any threat, open or veiled. It 
prescribed the limitations under which the negotiations could be carried on and its 
sanction was free of all 'force't. e., violence. It consisted of self-suffering. Instead 
of appreciating the fact that the Congress laid all its cards on the table, you have 
given a sinister meaning to the whole movement by drawing unwarranted inferences. 

In BO far as there was any violence after the 8th August last on the part of 
any OongTessman, it was wholly nnauthorised as is quite clear from the resolution 
itself, 'rhe Government in their wisdom left me no time whatsoever for issuing 
iiistraolions. The All India Congress Committee finished after midnight on the 
8th. August. Well before sunrise on the 9th. I was carried away by the Police 
Commissioner without being told what crime I had committed. And so were the 
members of the Working Committee and the principal Congressmen who happened 
to be in Bombay. Is it too much when I say that the Government invited 
violence and did not want the movement to proceed on peaceful lines ? 

Negotiation with Rebels 

Now let me remind you of an occasion of an open rebellion when you played 
an important part, i refer to the famous Bardolt Batyagraha, under Bardar 
Yallabhbhai Patel. He was condiTcting a campaign of Civil Disobedience. It bad 
evidently reached a stage when the then Governor of Bombay felt that there 
should be a peaceful end to the struggle. You will remember tliat the result 
of an interview between H. E. the then Governor and the Bardar was the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of which you were a distinguished member. And the 
committee's findings were for the roost part in favour of the civil resisters. Of 
course you may say, if you wish, that the Governor mads a mistake in negotiating 
with the rebel, and so did you in accepting the appointment. Consider the reverse 
position, what would have happsiied, if instead of appointing a committee the 
Governor had attempted heavy repression ? Would not the (tovernment have been 
held responsible for sny outbreak of violence if the people had lost self-control ? 

17. “Goverument does hold Mr. Gandhi responsible for the recent happen¬ 
ings that have so disturbed the peace of India, caused so much loss of life and 
property of innocent persons and brougut the country to the brink of a terrible 
oanger. 1 do not say he had any personal complicity in acts of violence ..but 
it was he that put the match to the train carefully laid beforehand by himself and 
hie colleagues. That he was forced tq do eo prematurely was not bis fault but our 
fortune. This was the method by which they hoped to gain their ends. They may 
seek to repudiate it now that it has proved unsuccessful, but the responsibility is 
theirs DOnetbelesi. 

sa 
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...If Mr. Gandhi wiehed to diseociate himaelf from them, he could have epoken 
for himself without consulting the members of the Working Committee. Can he 
then without cancelling the Congress rebellion, without reparation, without even 
asBurances, for the future claim, at any moment to step back as though nothing,' 
had happened into the public life of the country and be. received by Government 
and society as a good citizen ?” 

1 can accept no responsibility for the unfortunate happeninge described by 
you. I have no doubt whatsoever that history will record that the responeibility for 
the happeuings was wholly that of things. I could not put a match to a train 
which for one thing was never laid. And if the train was never laid, the ques* 
tion of prematurenesB does not arise. 

Mibforthne of First Magnitcdb 

The deprivation of the people of their leaders you may consider “our fortune.” 

I consider it a misfortune of the first magnitude for ail concerned. < ' 

I wish to repudiate nothing of what I have done or intended. X have no sense 
of repentance for I have no sense of having done any wrong to any person. 

1 have Btated Umea without number that 1 detest violence in any shape or 
form. But 1 can give no opinion about things of which I have no first hand 
knowledge. ^ * 

I never asked for permission to consult the Congress Working Committee to 
enable me to dissociate myeelf from violence. 1 asked for permission to see them, . 
if I was expected to make any proposala on behalf of the Committee. 

I cannot cancel the Congress rebellion which is of a purely hon-violent 
character, i am proud of it. 

1 have no reparation to make, for I have no consciousness of guilt. And 
there can be no question of assurances for the future, when I hold myself 
guiltless, *' ■ 


. . . Not Faots Bdt Opinions • " . " 

. question of re-entering the public life of the country or being received 

by Government and society as a good citizen does not arise. 1 am quite content 
to remain a prisoner. 1 hays never thrust myself on the public life of the countrv 
or on the Government. I am but a humble servant of India. The only certificate 

I need IB a OMtifioate from the inner voice. I hope you realise that you gave 

your audience not facts but your opinioua framed in anger' ' ® 

To conclude, why have I written this letter 7 Not to answer your aneer with 
ow^'words**'^^ written it m the hope that you may read the .sincerity behind my 

I never despair of converting any person even an official of the hardest tvne 
General Smuts was converted or say reconciled as he dpclareil in if-‘ 
introducing the bill giving relief iS'ter3 oflho eettlJlnfarSed at be?wee^ 
him and me m 1914. That he has not fulfilled my hope or that of the fnHia? 

V'SruSS. '■“* “I- tefeSto 

expressing themselves through m^ ^ working of truth and non-violence 

L *!»« belief or the philosophy that all life in its easpimn s- 

and that the humane are working consciously or unconac^ouslv fJ? j ““i®' 
realisation of that identity. This belief reuuirea a towards the 

“IJimate.arbiter of our fate. . WithSt Him nit a blldf org««« 

My belief requires me not to despair even of my convertin? von ^ 
speech warrants no such hope. If God baa willed it your 

word of mine which will toSeh your heil Mina ii iSt ^ ^ »o™e 

result is in God’s hand. ^ ® *" “>e effort. The 






Sir R. Maxwell’s reply to Qandhiji was as follows 

Personal, 

Dear Mr. Gandhi. ®®l*‘** ‘^e 17»h Jun^ 194 

awr' 

tion ^bicb you too^ ud in vmiF lAttAM i.' ir still msiDtaiii |ha nno 

ths OongtesB resolution of the 8th August aD4 res^Jisffiillty^r^'the disISb^^^ 
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that followed it. Ae you know Government have never accepted the constouction 
which yon annfitht to put upon thoae eventa. Bo long aa thia inndamental differrace 
exiata, T mnat regretfully conclude that there is not auf&cient common ground Sot 
profitable diacuBaiou of the other pointa raiaed in your letter. - - 
> ' . Youra aincerely, 

(6d.) R. MAXWELL. 

To the above, Mahatma Gandhi replied on Juno 23, aa followa:— 

Dear Sir Reginald Maxwell, 

1 thank you for ,your reply of 17th instant received on 21st instant to my 
letter of 2lBt May last. 

. . I had not hoped that my reply would remove the fundamental dmerenoe be* 
tween ns, but I had hoped, and would still like to hope that the difierenoe would 
be no bar to an admiasion and correction of discovered errors, 

I had thought, and still think, that my letter did point out some errors in your 
Assembly speech of 15th February last. 

• ■■ ■ / ■ • I am ■ 

i ^ Yours aincerely 

. ( Sd. ) M. K. GANDHI. 


Gandhi’^Samuel Correspondence 

Gandhi’s Letter to Lord Samuel 

During hia detention in the Aga Khan’a Palace, Mahatma Gandhi Vrrote d 
number of letters, aa occasion arose, explaining the position of himself and the 
Congress in general and the implications of the August Resolution in particular. 
In these letters, which have now been released for publication, Oandhiji was mainly 
concerned to correct and disprove the many mis-statementa about, and aliegationa 
against himself, his colleagues of the Working Committee and the Congress, by 
iuteieeted spokesmen in thia country and in England. 

For instance, Gandhiji wrote a letter on May 15, 1943, to Lord Samuel, in 
reply to hia speech to the Lords on April 6, 1943. The letter, which was no( 
forwarded by the authonties to the addressee, runs as follons: 

Dear Lord Samuel, > 

I enclose herewith a cutting from Tbe HiKDTi dated the 8th April last, oon> 
taining Jleuter’x summary of your speech in the House of Lords, during the recent 
debate. Assuming the ootiectness of tbe summary, I ieel impelled to write 
this letter. 

The report distressed me. I was wholly unprepared for your unqualified 
association with the one sided and unjustified statement of the Government of India 
against the Congress and me. 

You aiA n philosopher and a Liberal. A philosophic mind has always meant 
for me a detached mind, and liberalism a sympathetic understanding of men 
and thinga. 

As it seems to me, there is nothing in what the Government has.said to 
warrant the conclusions to which, you are reported to have come. 

From tbe summary, 1 selected a few of the items which, in my opinion, are 
inconsistent with facts. 

1 “The Congress Party has to a great extent thrown over democrotie philo* 
BOphy.” 

The Congress Party has never "thrown over democratic philosophy.*’ Its 
career has been one progreesive march towards democracy. Every one abo eubs- 
cribes to tbe attainment of, the goal of Independence through peaoeful and 
legitimate means and pays four annas per year can become its member. 

■2. “It shows signs of tnrning towards totalitarianiBrn.” 

You have based your charge on the fact that tbe Working Committee of the 
Congress had control over the late Congress Ministries. Does not the successful 
party in the House of Commons do likewise 7 I am afraid even when democracy 
has come to full maturity, the parties will he running elections and their managing 
committees will be controlling tbe actions and policies of their members. Individual 
Congressmen did not run elections independently of the party machineTy* 
Candidates were officially chosen and they were helped by AlMndia L^era. 
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‘'Tot«Iit*ri»n”< accordine to the Oxford Pocket Dictionary, means “deeignating 
a party ihat permiis do rival loyalties or parties,’* “'lotalitarian Statemeans 
“with only one governing party.” It must have violence _ for its sanction for 
keeping control. A Congress member, on the contrary, enjoys the same freedom 
as the Congress President, or any other member of the Working Committee. There 
are parties within the Congress itself. Above all the Congress eschews violence. 
Members render voluntary obedience. The All-India Congress Committee can at 
any moment unseat the members of the Working Committee and elect others, 

3. '’They (Congress ministers) resigned (not?) becausa they had not the sup¬ 
port of their Assemblies. They resigned because while de jure they _ were respon¬ 
sible to their electorates, de facto they were reaponaible _ to the Working Committee 
of the Congress and the Higher Commaud. That ia not democracy- That is 
totalitarianism.'* 

You would not have said this, if you had known the full facts. The de jure 
responsibility of the Ministers to the electorate was not diminished in any way 
by their defacto responsibility to the Congress Working Committee for the very 
simple and valid reason that the Working Committee derives its power^and. 
prestige from the very electorate to whom the Miniatera were responsible. The 
prestige that the CoiigresB enjoys is due solely to its service to the people. As a 
matter of fact the Ministers conferred with the members of their parties in their 
respective assemblieB and they tendered their resign ntions with their approval. 

Most Dbmocbatio Body 


But totalitarianism is fully represented by the Government of India which 
is responsible to no one in India. It ia a tragic irony that a Government which 
ia steeped in totalitarianism brings that very charge against the most democratic 
body in India. 

4. ‘‘India ia unhappy in that the line of party division is the worst any 
country can have.....it ia division according to religious communities.'* 

Political parties in India are not divided according to religious communities. 
From its very commencement the Congress has deliberately remained a purely 
political organisation. It has had Britishers and Indians, including Christiana 
Parsis, Muslima and Hindus as Presidenta. The Liberal Party of India is another 
political organisation not to mention others that are wholly non-sectarian. 

3 bat there are also communal organisations based on religion and they take 
part in politics, is undoubtedly true. But that fact cannot sustain the categorical 
stotemeot made by you. I do not wish in any way to minimise the importance of 
meae Orgsmaationa or the considerable part they play in the politics of the country 
But I do assert that they do not represent the political mind of India. It can be' 
shown that historically the politico-religious organisations are the result of the 
deli^rate application by the Government of the ‘divide and rule policy * When 
theBritishlmperial influeDce is totally withdrawn, India will probably be renre- 
aented solely by political parties drawn from all classes and creeds. ^ 

. , Congress canf claim at best barely more than half the Dounlatinna 

of India. Yet in their totalitarian apirit they claim to speak for the Wi^m ” ^ 

. .. “ 1®“ measure the representative character of the Congress 
of the official roll, then it does not represent even half the population. The officii 
membership 18 lufiutteaimal compared to India’s vast population of nearlv 
hundred millions. 'Ihe enrolled membership began only in 192 a Before that^ha 
Congrasa wae represented by its All-India Congress Committee whos^ member 
were mainly elected by various political associations. memoers 

Nevertheless the Congress has so far as I know, always claimed to snaatr eh. 
mind of India, not even excluding the Princes. A country under alien” snlMectl^^ 
can only have one political goal, namely its freedom from that subfeetion^ A .3 
considering that the Congress has always and predominantly exhibited that ^ 
of freedona, its elsim to represent the whole of India can hLdly be denied Th"i 
Mme parties repudiate the Oongrese. does not derogate from the clafm in th« 
in which It has been advanced, cmim in the aense 

•j .?• P“''dhi called upon the Britiah Government to miit Tn.i! t 

•aid it would be for the Coogresa to take delivery.** lodia, he 

I never said that when the British quitted India “thn 
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its demands were for the whole people. As you should be aware _ the OoD$;reBB 
was willing and prepared for toe Government inviting Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah 
to form a National Government subject to such agreed adjustments as may be 
necessary for the duration of the war, such Government being responsible to a 
duly elected Assembly. Being isolated from the Working Committee except 8hri> 
mati Sarojini Devi I do not know its present mind. But the Committee is pot 
likely to nave changed its mind." 

7. “If this country or Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa or 
the United States had abstained from action as the Congress in India abstained 

.........then perhaps the cause of freedom everywhere would have gone under.It 

is a pity that the leaders of the Congress do not realise that glory is not to be 
won in India by abandoning the cause of mankind." 

How can you compare India with Canada and other Dominions which are 
virtually independent entities, let alone Great Britain or the United States wholly 
independent countries ? Has India a spark of the freedom of the type enjoyed by 
the countries named by you ? 

• Freedom Now 

. India has yet to attain her freedom. Supposing the Allied powers were to 
lose, and supposing further that the Allied forces were to withdraw from India 
under military necessity, which 1 do not expect, the countries you name may lose 
their independence. But unhappy India will be obliged to change masters, if she 
is even then in her defenceless state. . 

Neither Congress, nor any other organisation, can possibly kindle mass enthu* 
siasm for the Allied cause without the present possession of Independence, to 
use your own expression either de jure or de facto. Mere promise of future 
independence cannot work that miracle. 

'i'he cry of “Quit India" has arisen from a realisation of the fact that if 
India is to shoulder the burden of representing, or fightii^ for a cause of man. 
kind, she must have the . glow of freedom now. Has a freezing man ever 
been warmed by the promise of the warmth of sunshine coming at some 
future date f 

The great pity is that the ruling power distrusts everything that the Oongress 
does or saya under my influence which it has suddenly discovered is wholly evih 
It is necesBsry for a clear understanding that you should know my connection 
with the Congress and Congressmen. It was in 193.) that I was successful in my 
attempt to sever all formal connection with the Congress. 

There was no coolness between the Congress Working Committee members 
and myself. But 1 realised that I was cramped and so were the members, 
whilst I was oflScially connected with the Congress. Tha growing restraints 
which my conception of non-violence required from time to time, were proving too 
hard to bear. I fett, therefore, that my influence should be strictly moral. 

‘ 1 bad no political ambition. My politics were subservient to the demands of 
truth'and non-violence, as I had deflnra and practised for practically the whole 
of my life. And so I was permitted by the fellow members to sever the official 
connection bven to the extent of giving up the four anna membership. It was 
understood between us that I should attend the meetings of the Working 
Committee only when the members required my presence for consultation in 

matters involving the application of non-violence or affecting communal unity, 

Since that time, I have been wholly unconnected with the routine work of 
the Congress. Many meetings of the Working Committee have, therefore, taken 

place without me. Their proceedings I have seen only when they have been 

published in the newspapers, 'i'he members of the Working Committee are 

independent-minded men. They engage me often in prolonged mecuBsious before 
tbey accept my advice on the interpretation of non-violence as applied to problems 
arising from new situations. 

ft will be therefore unjust to them and to me to eay that I exercise any 
influence over them beyond what reason commands. The public know bow, even 
until quite recently, the majority of the membere of the Working Committee have 
on several occasions rejected my advice. 

8. “They have not merely abstained from action, but the Congress has delibe¬ 
rately proclaimed the formula that it ie wrong to help the British war^ effort by 
men or money and the only worthy effort is to resist all war with non-violent resis¬ 
tance. In the name of non-violence they have led a movement which was charac¬ 
terised in many places by the utmost violence and the_ White _ Paper gives clear 
proof of the complicity of the fudian Congress leaders in the disoidets,” 
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This charge ahowa to what extent the British publio has been misled by 
imaginary etoriee, as in the Government of India publication etatemente ^ have been 
torn from their context and pnt together ae if they were made at one time or . in 
the lame context. , '■ 

The OongresB is committed to non-violence eo far ae the attainment of free¬ 
dom is concerned. And to that end the Congress has been struggling ail these 
twenty years however imperfectly it may be, to express non-violence in action, 
and 1 think it had succeeded to a great extent. But it has never made any pretence 
of war resistance through non-violence. Could it have made that claim and lived 
np to it, the face of India would have been changed and the world would have 
witnessed the miracle of organised violence being successfully met by organised 
non-violence. 

“IHFIAMATOBY ACTIOH OF GOVEBNMBKT” ' , 

But human nature hae nowhere risen, to the full height which full non-violence 
demands. The disturbances that took place after the 8ih. Anguat were not due to 
any action on the part of the Congrees. They were due entirely to the inflama- 
tory action of the Government in arresting'Congress leaders throughout India and 
that at a time which was psychologically wholly wrong. The utmost that can be 
said is that Congressmen or otheie had not risen high enough in non-violence to 
be proof against all provocation. 

It Burprisea me that although you have admitted that “this White Paper 
may be good journalism but it ie not so good as a fitate doonment,” yoa have 
based your sweeping judgment on the strength of that paper. If you would read 
the verv speeches to which the paper makes reference, you will find_ there ample 
material to ahow that the Government of India had not the slightest justification ia 
making those unfortunate arrests on August 9th, last and after, or in making 
the ouBTgea they have brought against the arrested leaders after their incarcera¬ 
tion-charges which have never been sifted in any court of law. 

9, “Mr. Gandhi faced us with an utterly illegitimate method of political 
controversy, loving blackmail on the best of human emotiona, pity and sympathy, 
by his fast. The only creditable thing to Mr. Gandhi about the fast was his 
ending it." 

■you have used a strong word to ohmacterise my fast. H. E. the Viceroy has 
also allowed himself to use the same word. You have perhaps the excuse of 
ignorance. He bad my letters before him. 

All I can tell you is that fasting is an integral part of Satyagraha. It is a 
satyagrahrs ultimate weapon. Why should it be blackmail when a man, under a 
senae of wrong, crucifies bis flesh ? 

You may not know that Satyagrabi prisoners fasted in. South Africa for the 
removal ot ,. wrongB ; eo they have done in India. One last of mine you 
know, ae I think you were then a Cabinet Minister^ I refer to the faet which 
resulted in the alteration of the decision of His Majesty’s Government. If the 
deoiBion had stood, it wonld have perpetuated the curse of Untouchability. The 
alieraiiou prevented the disaster, , ^ ' 

Thb Fast—and A False Aocubatioh 


u 7^® Government of India communique announcing my receni fast, issued after 
It had commenced, accused me of having undertaken the fast to secure my release. 
It was a wholly false accusation. It was based on a distortion of the letter I had 
written in answer to that of the Government. That letter dated the 8th. Febrnarv 
WM BuppreBBcd al the time when the communique waa iesued. ^ 

l»h«i P"'- 

j Viceroy dated, New Teat’s Eve, 1942. 

H. E.s reply dated, January J3, 1943. 

My letter dated, January 19, 1943 
H. E.’s reply dated, January 25, 1943. 

My letter dated, January 25, 1943. 

H. E.’a reply dated, February 5, 1943. 

My letter dated, February 8, 1943 

Sir B. Tottenham’a letter dated February 7 1943 

My reply dated February, 8, 1943. 
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the fast before its time, 1 would call such an ending a discredit to me. As it w 

the fast ended on its due date for which I can claim no credit. -as, 

10. "He (Lord Samuel) oonsidered that the negotiations broke down on 
points on which they would not have broken down had there been any teal desire 
on the part of the Congress to come to a settlement.” 

The statement made by the President of the Congress, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Pandit hiehru, who carried on the prolonged negotiations, I venture 
to think make it quite clear that no true man could have shown more real or 
greater deaire for a settlement. In this conoeotion, it is well to remember that 
Pandit Nehru was, and I have no doubt still remains, an intimate friend of 
Sir Stafford Crips at whose invitation he had come from Allahabad. He could 
therefore leave no stone unturned to bring the negotiations to a successful issue. 

The history of the failure has yet to be written; when it is it will be found that 

the cause fay elsewhere than with the Oougress. 

1 hope my letter has tiot wearied yop. Truth has been overlaid with much 
untruth. If not justice to a great organisation, the cause of Truth, which is 
humanity, demands an impartial investigation of the present distemper. 

Yours Sincerely. 

Bd. M. E, Gandhi. 


"BAN ON Gbdinartc Bight of Conviot” 

The following lettere passed between Gandbiji and the Government of India 
over the latter’s refusal to forward the letter to Lord Samuel : 

Home Department. 

• ■ New Delhi, the 26th May, 1943, 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, . . 

I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of May loth enclosing 
a letter for the Right Bon’ble Lord Samuel. 1 am to aay that for the reasons 
which have been explained to you in another connection, the Government of India 
have decided that your tetter cannot be forwarded. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. R. Tottenham 

-I 

Detention 0am, let Junet 1943. 


Dear Sir Richard Tottenham, 

1 have your note of the 28th ultimo conveying the Government’s decision 
about my letter to the Kt. Hon’bte Lord Samuel. 1 would just like to say that the 
letter is not political correspondence ^but it is a conaplaint to a member of the 
House of Lords pointing out misrepresentations into which he has been betrayed 
and which do mean injustice. The Government’s decision amounts to a ban on 
the ordinary right belonging even to a convict of correcting damaging miare- 
pretieDtations made about him. Moreover, I suggeat that the decision about my 
letter to Qiiaid-i-Axam Jinnah is wholly inapplicable to this letter to the Rt. 
Hon’ble Lord Samuel. Therefore, 1 request reconsideration of the decision. 

I am, 

• Your sincerely. 

Bd. M. K. Gandhi. 


Home Department, 

. New Delhi, 7ih June, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter to Sir Richard Tottenham dated 
Ist June 1943, on the subject of Government’s decision regarding your letter to 
Lord Samuel and to say that Government regret that they do not see their way 
to alter that decision. 

Yours sincerely, 

Bd, Goran Smith. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 


Working Committee—Bombay~7th. & 8th. August 1943 

Text of Rebolotiohs 


ProceedinfTS of the meeting of the Working Committee of the \IMndia 
Hindu MahaBBbha held on the 7th. and 8th. Angust 1943, at Dadar, Bombay. 

'i'he following members were present: 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje, Pt. Chandragupta Vedalankar, Pt. Kilkanth Das, Sjt. 
Anang Mohan Dam, Kuwar Guru Marain, Shreemati Janakibai Joshi, Dr. M. B. 
Udgaonkar, Sjt. A. S.Bhide, Pt. Anandpriyaji, Pt. Shivnath 8barma. Lt. D. L. 
-Patwardhan, 8it. Pyda Shrostfai Garu, Sjt. V. B. Gogte, Sjt. S. B. Date. Sjt. 
Guiabcband Hiracband, Sjt. Oanapati, Sjt. M. N. Majumdar and Dr. P. V. 
Naidu. 

Bavabkab Elected Pbssident 

Dr. B, S. Moonje, General Secretary, All India Hindu Mahasabha, read 
a letet received from Veer Bavarkar, President, All'India Hindu Mahasabha re¬ 
garding his resignation. A resolution was proposed by Dr. F. V. Haidu and 
seconded by Euwar Guru Naryan. It was passed unanimously. The following 
is the fall text of the resolution : 

"10 view of the resignation tendered by the President, All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, this meeting of the Working Committee resolves that pending the 
decision of the Working Oommittee on the question of resignation, which cannot 
be taken up in this meeting as it was not included iu the Agenda of this meeting, 
to request Veer Savarkar to preside over this meeting and • continue his 
preeidentshtp until the question ie decided by the Working Committee. 

After this Peer Savarftar explained his position. “As all of my colleagues 
here are unaniroouely pressing me to continue to be the President till the question of 
the reeignatiou was finally decided, I shall abide by your decree to ‘ preside over 
sittings of this Working Committee Meeting.” 

Veer Savarkar then took the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meetings of the Working Oommittee held on the 
9th and 10th May, 1943, were read and confirmed. 

Veer Savarkar exvdained the position with regard to the resolution passed 
by the Working Committee on 9th May 1943 to the effect that disciplitiary action 
should be taken against Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth. The President read out the 
following decision : . 

'That the resolution itself constitutes a sufficient warning in this case and 
cODSgqiiently no further step is needed.” 

The following resolutions were then passed: 

SVMFATBX WITH MrS. GADGIL 

“This meeting of the Working Committee mourns the accidental death of Mr 
Q. V, Gsdgil, the famous pilot of Poona, who bad won a great distinction in the 
Viceroy Cup Race. His career stands as an inspiration to Hindu youths to join 
Air force by hundreds, undeterred by accidents and learn the art for tlie Nation’s 
freedom. This meeting shares in the grief with his relatives and especiallv his 
wife who is also a pilot.” ' 


__ _ _ •^Moved from ihe Chair. 

ViKBAMA-jATAirri CELEBRATIONS 

‘In pursuance of the Resolution passed by the Hindu Mahasabha in the 
Oawnpore Session, this meeting of the Working Oommittee calls upon the Hindus 
of India tn take steps immediately to organise a central—Pan Hindu Oommittee 
to celebrste the second milienium in commemoration of the illuatrinua Hin,!.. 

founder of the Vikram Era. This meeting further desires 
tost H. H, the Maharaja of Gwalior should be approached by the above Disava 
Oommittee to act as a patron ou these Vikrama belebrations. This meetino- naii. 
upon all branches of the Hindu Mahasabha throughout the country to co-oneratn 
with this Oommittee.” « / uperate 

6, «. A.„ndpri,.ji, 

Jaipur Apfairs 

neu ’rw'* of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha reerets to 

note that aver since Bu Muza Ismail has been appointed as the Pr^o Eufi? 
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of Jaipur State the administration has become anti-Hinda and pro-MusHm, as 
the folloffing instances will illustrate : 

(1) The solemn pledges which were given by Sir Mirza Ismail to the Maha- 
sabha leaders reprdiog the status of Hindi in the State have not been fulfilled in 
the spirit in which they were ezpreased. We are sorry to note that the knowledire 
of Urdu has been made compulsory for all the servants of the State, although 96% 
population of the State is Hindu speaking. 

(2) Attempts have been made to crush the Hindu Babha movement in the 
State. Jaipur Samachar—Sk daily Hindu Sabha paper—has been banned under the 
D. I. R. in spite of the fact that the policy of the paper was neither against the 
war efforts, nor against the loyalty to the State. Its editor has been detained under 
D.I.B. Veer Singh Tawar—a Mahaaabha worker has been ordered not to make 
speeches while Muslim preachers have been let loose. Veer Rantchandra Skarma 
who was one of the pioneers of- Hindi movement in Jaipur has been externed 
“from the State. 

/'This Babha warns Sir Mirza Ismail to change his anti*Hindu policy and 
nrges upon the Maharaja to remove Sir Mirza Ismail from the premiership of the 
Hindu State.” 

—Moved hy Chandragupta Vadalankar. Seconded hy Mr, Gulahchand 
Hirachand. ( Rassed unanimously ). 

The meeting was then adjourned till 10 A. M, the next day. 

Reaolations—Second Day—8th. Angnst 1948 

On Sunday, August 8, Dr, S. P, Mookerji was present. 

It was resolved that Sjt. Kripa Narain, Advocate, should be requested to draft 
' the resolution in proper legal form after going through all the registration of t^e 
Hindu Mahasabha, and the resolution thus drafted be placed before the next meett 
ing of the Working. Committee. 

The question of coalition ministries came up for discussion. Dr, Shyama 
Prasad Mookerji initiated the discussion saying that the time had come for the 
Mahasabha to lay down certain principles in connection with the coalition 
ministries.- He also said that he was not in favour of non-co-operation but in 
favour of responsive co-operation. 

Then Dr. B. S. Moonje explained his views. He said : ''I am generally in 
agreement with Or. Mookerji. But there are certain points which want 
Clarification.” He also assured the House that there was no difference between 
Veer Savarkar and Dr. Mookerji on the question of coalition ministries. Dr. P, V, 
ifaidu expressed his views citing the Madras example. Kunwar Qnru Narain 
said: "We cannot make hard and fast rules at this stage. The best thing is that 
we should lay down certain general principles and should declare that we are in 
favour of coalition ministries andt according to the Provincial circumstances we 
shall decide this question.” 

Other members also took part in the discussion and expressed their views oh 
this question. Summing up the whole question Veer Savarkar explained that as 
far as coalition ministries were concerned, they all had agreed leaving the differences 
of details. Nobody wanted that Muslim League Ministries should he installed but 
if the Muslim League Ministry was inevitable, the Provincial Hindu Sabha must 

S whether the Hindu interest would be better served by joining it and trans- 
ng it into coalition ministry or not. ^ ^ . 

Then Dr. Moonje asked some questions about the Sind Minietry and Veer 
Savarkar explained the whole situation to the complete satisfaction of the Committee. 
He made it clear that the Sind' Hindu Ministere had signed the Hindu Maha- . 
sabha pledge, and were ready to abide by the decision of the Provincial Hindu Sabha. 
At the meeting held at 3 p, m. the following resolutions were passed : 

Coalition Ministries 

(1) The Working Committee is not against the formation of coalition minis¬ 
tries, although it recognises that such a ministry cannot be expected to carry into 
effect to the fullest extent the ideals and programme of the Hindu Mahasabha such 
as a Hindu Babha Ministry by itself would he capable of doing. 

(2) if the Hindu Mahasabha forms a coalition ministry, the legislature must 
have some members belonging to the Hindu Mahasabha to support the ministere, 
who on their part, should sign the membership of the Hindu Mahasabha and agree 
to a pledge to abide by the decision of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

(3) Any coalition ministry formed with the support of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
must have a majority of membera supporting it ip the legislature. 

33 
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(4) Where the Hindu Mebasabha forme a coalition minietr?, it will adopt a 
programme in collaboration nith the part; or parties with whom it will work; 
such programme must in no way be prejudicial to Hindu interest. 

The Hindu Mahaeabha is not prepared to co*operate with the Muslim League 
and form a coalition ministry, until the Muslim League agrees that the Pakistan 
Issue should be shelved during the period of the War and while such coalition 
lasts. If, however, in any Provincial Legislature the Muslim Ministers were to 
support a resolution in favour of Pakistan or to initiate a similar resolution on 
their own behalf, the Hindu Sabha Ministers will oppose such a resolntion on the 
floor of the House and carry on all other activities in that connection. Should 
such a resolution be however carried through Moslem support, the Hindu Sabha 
ministers will resign, if the Provincial Hindu Babbas concerned were eo to decide. 

( 6 ) Subject to the foregoing principles being observed each Provincial 
Hindu Sabha will decide whether it will form a coalition ministry, and if so, will 
work out detailed lines of co-operation. 

( 6 ) All disputes and interpretations will be decided by the Working 
Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahaeabha regarding the formation of Provin¬ 
cial Ministries. 


—Moved by Dr. S. P, Muherji,—Seconded by Dr, B, S. Moonje. { Passed 
unanimously }. 

Moslem Immiqbation Ik Assam 

“The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha views with concern the 
influx into the Province of Assam of Mohammedans from outside the Province 
under the pretext of “Grow More Food” campaign and requests the Government of 
Assam to help the Hindus from the Districts of Sylhet and Cachar to settle in the 
Assam Valley and contribute to the Food campaign and calls upon the Govern¬ 
ment to see that the Moslems who are rush-in now, do not get any more facilities 
than Hindu cultivators and to extend full protection to the Hindu settlere.” 

—Moved by : Sj, Anattg Mohan Lam—Second by : Sjt. A. S, Bhide. [Passed 
unanimously ), 

Slaug^r of Cattle 

“***®'i Mahasabha has received reports from various places and especially' 
from Bihar^ and eastern parts of the country that cows and butlooks and other 
cattle are being slaughtered and exported in very large numbers for the. use of the* 
Army. It has resulted in reducing the number of cattle necessary for agriculture 
ahd has also caused scarcity of milk. ■ 

, Moved by Pt. Shivnath Sharma. —Seconded by Ft. Nilkanth Das, 

{ Passed unanimously ). 


. . • , ^ CONDOLEKCB RbSOL-DTION 

. .. j -I® O' Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

records its dMp sense of sorrow at the loss the country has sustained by the sudden 
of Mr, B, C, Chatterji, an ex-Vice-President of the Bengal 
t '^l^o during his Hie-time has rendered immense service to 

end to his community, and also records its deep sense of sorrow at the 
Pooni? d****S^b^ Ohitale of Poona who was the Secretary of the 


( Moved from the Chair ). 

“tl;- » .• . .R'Ohts In Hindu States 

the Sdi. Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha calls upon 

tne Hindu Princes not to tolerate any agitation etarted by the Muslims W 

reservation and weightagea in services and public bodies over and above their 
population ratio, at the cost of the loyal Hindu Bubjects.” 

l PaZdlmm^i Jfr. Jf. ir. Kfro. 


tion in the food concern and alarm the steady deteriora- 

is due malnlv to the country. It records Its opinion that this 

mente ” Kdt and ‘ by Government on'military require- 

as to protect the legitimate in*t<wH?a°nf”l? co-ordinating ite plane and activities so 
Committee has epSly re-ai"l“'ge* 'I’be Working 
Bengal. Orissa, Suiabar Biian^r the food eituation in 

■ala of children, of starvation and *“^o‘ber places, Reports of death, euicide and 
situation iu Bengal nnmecedented^ of food-stuff reveal a 

iqg Committee emphasis^ history of the British India. The Work- 

ompnaaiaes that supply q| fqod-gtgins to Bsn^ai other deficit 
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proviDces must immediately be regarded as a vital war meaeure and any delay in 
doing eo may lead to moat eerious - consequences affecting internal peace and 
security. The Working Committee notes that the Bengal Ministry, actuated as it 
is by communal partisanship, has failed to ease the situation effectively. It urges 
upon the Government of India to arrange for immediate supply of wheat from 
Australia to India and to announce its scheme for equitable distribution of avail¬ 
able food grains within India so as to save those areas which are in urgent need 
of assistance and to stop export from deficit provinces and from India as a whole. 
The Working Committee has read with astonishment the remarks seriously made 
by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons that there was no 
real shortage of food-grains in India and the people were suffering either for 
private hoarding or because of overeating by a section of the population. It is the 
elementary responsibility of any civilised Government to feed its people and the 
problem in India is so vast and complex that no private efforts, however laudable 
and desirable, can really tackle the grave situation that threatens some parts of 
India to-day.” 

—Moved by : Dr. P. V, Naidu, —Seconded by t Mr. M. N. Majnmdar, 
( Paaged unanimoualy ). , 

The meeting came to an end with a vote of thanks to the Ghair. 


Mahasabha Silver Jubilee Celebrations 

> Amritsar—25th. December 1943 

CoBsimbazar Maharaja’s address 

“The entire nationalist movement in India in which the Hindus have always 
been in the vanguard never discriminated between races and religions, hut sent a 
clarion call to all and sundry to join in the common movement,” observed Maha¬ 
raja Sriah Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, inaugurating the Silver Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions of the AU-Iudia Hindu Mahasabha which commenced at Amritsar on the 26th. 
December 1943. 

‘’This movement,” the Maharaja added, "was not anti-British, and if properly 
bandied, this should be one of the most constructive agents in making democracy 
a successful experiment in India.” 

Continuing, the speaker said: “But thanks to the introduction of communal 
electorates and other anti-democratic devices, affairs in India have taken a different 
shape, giving rise to political organisation nased on racial or religions groupings. 
Bo long as, therefore, these communal systems stand, I do not see how Mr. A inery 
can escape from the proposition that he will have to negotiate with the Hindu 
Mahasabha, representing as it does the majority community in India. Mr. Amery as 
the representative of BriUsh democracy is responsible for bringing about the align¬ 
ment of political groups in India on communal lines and in that sense the Hindu 
Mahasabha is his own creation. This is, therefore, the only legitimate body to 
whom Mr. Amery can transfer his ‘burden.’ As regards the protection of minority 
interests, this is evidently a domestic question for the future Indian democracy to 
solve, and the Hindus know fully well bow'to rise equal to the occasion and deal 
generously with the minority interests. The final say in this matter of shaping th^ 
future destiny of India rests ultimately with the British”. 

The Bane of Communal Elbctboates 

Criticising the communal character of the measures of the British Government 
adpoted for the constitutional and other development of India, the Maharaja 
remarked that, in spite of the best traditions of British statesmanship at home and 
their sucessful experiment with Pariimentary democracy in Britain herself, the 
British politician aid not hesitate to intoduce communal electorates in India by 
which the development of a common citizenship was hampered from the very 
beginning. The seeds sown in those fateful years had developed into a mighty anti- 
democratio force by now ; and Muslim intransigence had moved so far as to 
demand a vivisection of India into so-called Muslim zones and non-Muslim zones. 
The attitude of the British politicians was really interesting, as they had adopted 
something like a wait-and-see policy regarding this demand, and perhaps as a 
feeler, the germs of Pakistan bad been injected in the Stafford Oripps' proposals, 
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A conBciousnesB of Hindu strength was suggeated by the speaker to he the ’ 
only basis on which an abiding Hinda-Muehm unity could be achieved. Pacts, he 
thought, were mere patch-works, as these, without the necessary mental backgrouud 
BjmDiy helped to oggravate the programme. It wae hie firm conviction that the 
hope of an eventual Hindu-Muslim unity on the basis of the recognition of mutual 
str^gth was sure to materialisa in the near future i! the Mahasabha built up its 
strength with the new orientation and new life imparted to it by Air. Savarkar. 

Licence for Procession cancelled 


Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee who arrived at Amritsar in the afternoon of 
the 25lh. December to preside over the Silver Jubilee session of Hindu Maha- 
sabha, was accorded a tumultuous reception at the railway station. Dr. Mookerjee 
was profusely garlanded. 'He drove to the *'pandal" amidst cheering crowds. 

Among those present at the station were Baja Mahaehewar Dayal. Seth, Dr. 
Hoonje, Dr. Wadhu'ani and £ai Sahib Ookuldas, two Hindu Ministers of Sind. 
There was a large crowd of people who had come from different parts of the 
province. . 

Before the procession started the Superintendent of Police visited the "pandal” 
and informed th^ members of the Reception Committee that under orders issued by 
the Punjab Government in regard to the Testrictions of the wearing of “khaki" 
uniform the volunteers of the Mabavir Dal could not be allowed to join the 
procession in their “khaki” uniforms. At 6 p.m. the members of the Beception 
Committee oonfened with Dr, Mookerjee whether the procession should be abau* 
doned or the Government order be defied. 

After two hours' consultation among themselves, the Mahasabha leaders decided 
to take out the procession. Dr Mookerjee was seated on a richly esparisoned ele¬ 
phant lent by the Kapurthala State. Beside him sat Sir Gokul Chand Narang, 
Chairman of the Beception Committee. The procession had hardly proceeded a 
furlong when a local magistrate announced that the District Magistrate had 
oanoelied the licence of the procession and ordered the processioDists to disperse. 

Afterwards, i)r. Mookerjee in a speech at Tilaknagar criticised the action of 
the local authorities and said that the situation arising out of the incident would be 
considered by the Working Committee at its night sitting. 

District Maoistbate’s Communique 


The District Magistrate, Amritsar, issued the following press communique:— 
The licence of the Hindu Mahasabha procession included the condition that no 
one in uniform resembliog that of the armed forces will be allowed to take part 
not would sny arms be carried. On arrival at the volunteers corps, 1 found a 
large number of voluuteere wearing uniforms which definitely resembled those of 
the armed forces and some volunteers carried arms. 1 asked the organisers inclu¬ 
ding Sir Ookulckand Narang and Lala Keshab Chander to abide by the terms of 
the licence. After protracted discussion among the organisers, it was announced 
by Rai Bahadur Mehr Chad Khanna, the commander of the Mahavir Dal at the 
pandal, that they would take out the procession with volunteers in the original 
niiiform. On receiving this informaiion. the Superintendent of Police cancelled 
the licence at 6-45 p m. The procession bad meanwhile etarted with some of the 
volunteere with naked swoide. After the order csncelling the licence had been 
announced to the proceeeion by the Magistrate in charge of the procession the 
prooeasiou disperBed peacefullys 

^ Dr. Ookulchand Narang subeequeDlly iseued a statement pointing out that the 
communique issued by the District Magistrate was entirely againet facts. 




The Open Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 

Silver Jubilee Session—Amritsar—26tli. December 1943 

The Welcome Address 

Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm and in the presence of over 50,000 
people, representing .all parts of India, the Silver Jubilee session of the All* 
India Hindu Mahnsebha opened on the 26th December, 1048 at 3-30 in the 
afternoon at Tiiak Nagar, Amritsar where the Indian National Congress 
held one of its historic sessions .a quarter of a century ago. The pandal 
bad been artistically decorated for the occasion and a large number of women in 
colourful costumes were present In the women’s enclosure. 'J'boueauds of people 
who could not gain admission assembled outside the pandal to hear the leaders’ 
speeches which were relayed over the microphone. Among those present on the 
dais, which accommodated over two thousand delegates and memoera were Dr. 
N. B. Kbare, Overseas Member, Government of India, Dr. B. 8. Moonje, the 
Maharaja of Cossimbazar, Dr. Wadhwani and Bao 8ahib Ookul Das the two 
Bind Ministers, Baja Narendra Nath, Baja Maheshwar Dayal Beth, Bbai Farmenand 
and Mr. Khaparde, ex-Minister, 0. P. 

A unique ceremony took place as Di. B. P. Mookerji, the President-elect 
entered Tiiak Nagar amidst deafening shouts of “Dr. Mookerj ki Jai” and “Hindu 
Mahasabha ki Jai”. A young student applied 'blood lllak’ to Dr. Mookerji’a 
forehead—blood to wash ou slavery from the face of India. 

The proceedings began with the “Bandematram” song by local schoolboys. 
Messages wishing success were received from Veer Bavarkar, Mr, K. M. Munshi. 
Commissioner Mr. Tsang, Commissioner for the Bepublic of China in 14ew Delhi, 
Bir Asok Kumar Boy, Law Member, Government of India, Sir Badhakrishnan, Sir 
Bhadi Lai, Maharaja of Kepurthala, Bardar Baldev Bingh, Development Minister, 
Dewan Bahadur Krishnaswami Iyengar, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and others. 

The release of political prisoners and the appointment of a committee by the 
Mabasabha to devise an effective machinery for resolving the political deadlock 
created by the resignation of the Congress Ministries and the intransigence of those 
in power were urged by Sir Qokulchand Narang^ Chairman of the Beception 
Committee, welcoming the Fresideut and delegates to the Silver Jubilee session of 
the All'India Uiudu Mahasabha. 

Sir Gukulcband Narang said :.The 'no-party’ leaders seem to have exhausted 
all their resources without making any impression on the Government. Ihe 
Mahasabha has to consider whether it would not take the matter in hand and 
devise an effective machinery for resolving this deadlock. It may have to appoint 
a committee for going into this matter in a serious, determined and systematic 
manner. The committee, if appointed, will explore ways aod means to compel the 
Government to abandon its policy of evasion and procrastination. This committee, 
if you decide to appoint one, would welcome the co-operation of those members 
of other'Communities who believe in the integrity of India and the emancipation of 
their country. 

Dealing with the Mahasabha’s relations with other 'communities, particularly 
the Muslims, Sir Gokulchand Narang said : “We value their friendship and 
co-operation and 1 have no hesitation in conceding that their co-operation would 
facilitate and expedite the settlement of the Indian question. In order to secure 
their co-operation we have made and would be prepared to make every kind of 
reasonable sacrifice. If they are prepared to be regarded 'citizens of India’, we 
should be prepared to give them all reasonable assurances for safeguarding their 
religion, their culture and any other interests which they may consider, particularly 
theirs. 

“There are, however, limits beyond which it will be suicidal not only for the 
Hindus but the country as a whole to go. We cannot, for example, agree to the 
viviseotiou of our country and ;must oppose every attempt to cut up India into 
opposing units. Nor can we agree that _^being in a heavy majority in the country, 
we should be reduced by constitutional jugglery' to a position of minority or even 
to a position of equality with any other community or all communities put together. 
X have often publicly declare, that the bogey of Pakistan is being raised to 
frighten the Bindus, the real object being to secure 50 per cent or disproportionately 
high representation for the MuslimB in the Legislature, If the choice lay between 
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the two AlternatiTeB I would Booner agree to Pakistan than to the disturbance of 
our clear majority in the Central Legislature. , ^ ^ ^ , v u 

Proceeding, 8ir Gokulchand Narang pleaded that the Mahaeabha should take 
in hand the preparation of a revised scheme of Government of India which would 
do justice to all with the help, if necessary, of the patriotic MuBlims and 
representatives of other communities who believe in the integrity of India and 
democratic principles. Without anticipating what the Mahaeabha or any of its 
lepreseDtativeB selected for the purpose might do, Bir Qokulchand l^areug earnestly 
suggested, that they should try to get rid of communal electorates. He also emphasised 
that a mere reshuffling of the personnel or portfolios in the Executive ■ Ckruneil 
would not satisfy the thirst for freedom with which the heart of India was burn¬ 
ing. Such a reshuffling might serve as a temporary expedient during the war 
but nothing short of Dominion Status with all the privileges defined in the 
Statute of Westminster would satisfy this thirst. The Mahaeabha, he said, should 
clearly declare this as its immediate goal with the co-operation of all those, 
irrespective of their religious or political creed, who would -love to see their country 
free and would be prepared to strive and suffer in the cause of India's freedom. 

Treatment of Hindus in Punjab 

Sir Gokulchand Narang also related the wrongs that a bigoted and fanatic 
majority consisting mostly of ignorant villagers in the Punjab was inflicting on a 
minority. He said : "While in the Hindu majority provinces scrupuloua care was 
taken to safeguard the cultural interests of the Muslims, the cultural interesta of 
the Hindue in the Punjab are being rutblessly sacrificed at the altar of Muslim 
commuualism. Their industry and commerce have been crippled. A large section 
of the population have been deprived even of the valuable freedom which they 
possessed in the pre-autonomous days, viz., the freedom to seek redress in civil 
courts The Pun]ab has in fact already been converted into Pakistan and the mere 
fact that the Government of the Punjab is called a Unionist-Government is only 
a camouflage, in reality it is nothing but a Muslim League or a Pakistauist 
government under a false label. The Ministry is with one exception entirely 
recruited from one class of people and the one, forming the exception, has openly 
declared that he representa no community or class in particular as be was returned 
from a uon-communal constituency, viz., the Punjab University. He has been 
described at public meetings by one of bis own colleagues as a ‘talelhoo’ or an 
uuderling. 'J'he main body of the Hindua of the Punjab have, therefore, no one in 
the Government to look after their interests. 

Bir Gokulchand Narang placed before the Hindu Mahaeabha a comprehensive 
programme ior Hindu sangathan and stressed that every effort should be made by 
public men and various Hindu organisations to minimise the differences between 
one religious sect and another, between one organisation and another and between 
one group of Hindus and auolber. He said : "The Bindusabhitea should not look 
upon the Congressmen as untouchables and the Congressmen should not look upon 
the Hiiidusabhites aa untouchables. The goal of both is the same. The Hindu 
sabhites are naiionalista to the core and have complete independence as their 
ttllimate goal. They are attached to the Hindu Sabha because they consider that so 
far as the particular interesta of the Hindus are concerned they can be guarded bv 
the Hindu Sabha alone. The Hindus are the mainstay of the Oonsress and if thai 
are weak the Congress will also become weak.'* ^ 


Presidential Add'ess 

After Bir Gokulchand Narang had read his address. Dr. B. S. Moonie. 
General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, proposed the name of Dr 
8. P. Mookerji for presidential chair. The proposal was seconded by Bhai 
Partnanand of the Punjab and supported by delegates from various provinces 
Dr. Mookerp was unanimously voted to the chair and received a great ovation from 
the ftudience. 

n» garlanded by Sir Gokulchand Narang as he occupied the chair. Dr 

Mookerp then delivered his presidential address. The following is the full text 
of Dr. Mookerji's speech * 

absence of our President-elect, Veer Savarkar, due to illness 
which we deeply regret, I have been called upon at a very ehort notice to nresidn 

Mahasabha. It will not beVereS, possiff S 
activities of the Hindu Mahasabha during the last 
* comprehensive programme of work auch as a President 
under normal circumstances would like^ to do. I am. howem, Sensible S the 




honoQT done to'me and the leBpoosibility placed on me and I would confidently 
aek for your full co-operation in the conduct of the deliberations of the session. 

Ihe great province where we meet and the historic city where we assemble 
Imve played their part nobly in the chequered history of India, sharing proudly 
the joys and sorrows alike of hoth a Free Hindusthan and an oppressed India. We 
meet today at one of the most critical periods in the history of British India. Vast 
and . intricate problems have to bo solved in the furtherance of political and 
economic, social and cultural emancipation of India, affecting the rights and liberties 
of millions of Indian people. It is our special responsibility to examine them at 
every 'step both from the standpoint of India as a whole and of the welfare of 
Hindus, the protection of those paramount interests must be our constant care. 

Let me in the first instance convey to you and through you to the rest of 
India the deep gratitude of Bengal for the spontaneous sympathy and solicitude 
displayed by one and all during the recent famine crisis. We have special ressons 
to thank the Punjab for what she has done for us. I shall not dwell at length on 
this great catastrophe which must have involved the loss of more than a million 
of human lives. But let me emphasise that the famine was not due to any pranks 
of nature but was the product of maladministration and misrule. It is indeed the 
greatest blot on British rule in India. Belief measuree have been conducted 
through official and non-official channels but the people of Bengal do not wish 
their existence to depend on charity. No Government which calls itself civilieed 
has the right to exist unless it can so formulate and administer its policy as to 
keep the people under its charge free from minimum want and privation. If 
one-thousandth part of the misery that fell on Bengal had taken place in England 
or America, it would have ehaken the very foundation of any existing Government. 
Today there are hope and cheer in many quarters oo account of the enormous rice 
crop with which nature has just blessed Bengal. Let us not forget, however, that 
if Government bungles in the coming months as it has during the past, even a 
bumper crop will not save Bengal. Again, the Buffering people nave become so 
devitalised and diseases are so rampant that death-roll will not decrease in any 
appreciable manner unless effective measures are forthwith taken for better 
nutrition and treatment. The entire social and economic structure of Bengal has 
receiv^ a terrible shock and Bengal must pass through au intensive and extensive 
programme of rehabilitation. Tnis is a gigantic task which can be performed 
only by the joint efforts of Government and the people. This co-operation ie 
absent today because the ministry now in power lacks in both efficiency and 
integrity and does net enjoy the confidence of large sections of the people of the 


province. 


Deadly Wab 


We are passing through a war which both in respect of its enormity and 
brutality is unprecedented in toe history of mankind. India has been dragged to 
this war not of her own free will but on account of the decision of your rulers. 
There has been a lot of discuseions regarding the aims of the war and of the peace 
that ie to follow. The Hindu Mahasabha took up the most realistic attitude 
coDsiatent with India’s dependence. It was not prepared to ^t undue reliance on 
the declared war or peace aims of great Britain or the Allied Powers until it bad a 
clear proof of their genuinenesa with reference to onr own country. If tlie war is 
being fought today for a new world order that would be based on justice and fair¬ 
ness and not on domination and exploitation, liidia[e claim for freedom becomes 
irresistible. The principal sphere where toe Hindu Mahasabha under the wise 
guidance of Veer Savarkar has asked the Hindus to take tbe fullest advantage of 
toe war situation ie in respect of recruitment to the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force. India has been keept unarmed by her rulers mainly out of a policy of fear 
and distiuet. To day the war emergency and British interests have demanded a 
revision of its policy. A country that is unarmed and unprepared to defend itself 
from military aggression cannot retain its freedom even for a single day. The Hindu 
Mahasabha has consistently held tbe view that it would be suicidal for Hindus to 
throw away this opportunity for militarisation. When the war started, the propor¬ 
tion of Hindus including Sikhs in the Indian defence forces was lees than one- 
third. Today it is nearly three-fourth of the total strength of the different defence 
units of India. India has demonstrated that her youtn ie capable of the bigbeat 
skill and bravery in various spheres of military activity and to them I offer roy 
sincere gratitude for their patriotic' zeal and achievement. A stigma on your . 
national fitness, arbitrarily imposed in toe past, is thus completely eradicated. If 
pur country were politically free, how larger could toe defence forces have become 
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and how energetically would ell have thrown themselveB into action for the defence 
of their own motherland. History affords ue numerous examples which go to show 
that while a paid army, however trained, fails to rise equal to the occasion when it 
has to face a crisis, such as in Burma, an army, composed of the children of the 
country whose freedom is at stake, valiantly defies death before yielding to the 
enemies of their motherland, snch as in China and Russia. Mr. Churchill proudly 
expressed his satisfaction by staling that India today had more white soldiera than 
she ever had in her history. Recently the number of negro soldiers has also been 
considerable. Here again is an. instance of wilful distrust exhibited by our ruleis 
agaiost Indians. If the Indian defence forces are good enough to fight decisive 
battles in stormy fields outside the Indian soil, why should they not be concentra¬ 
ted in the discharge of the sacred task of defending their own country ? 

The political deadlock continues and there is no sign that the British Govern¬ 
ment is going to end it during the war. The speculators from Bombay and Delhi 
tried to anticipate the Viceroy's Calcutta speech and proved to be false prophets. 
The British Government today wants the world to believe that all is well with 
India and if she ia not politically free it is not due to British refusal, but her own 
disunity and disruption stand in the way of fall political progress. I have no desire 
to narrate here the eventful history of the Indian atruggle aince 1939, Be it said 
however that notwithstanding vigorous propaganda conducted by the British 
Government, the fact remains that there is no settlement today because our rulers 
do not wish to part with power. The British Prime Minister frankly stale that be 
had not become his King’s Prime Minister to liquidate the British Empire. There 
was a time not even a quarter of a century ago when Indians were repeatedly told 
that India waa not fit for self-governmeDt and that waa why Indian freedom was 
delayed. Today the cry has been modified and the blame is attributed to religious 
differeuces in India which alone prevent England from parting with power. The 
Secretary of State often shudders to think how anarchy and civil war will raise 
their heads and spread their fury if there was a full transfer of power to Indians. 
Mr. Amery forgets that India is^ governed today through a machinery that is ill- 
Buited for a national crisia and ie already passing through a state of organised 
anarchy with her civil liberties crushed and her national life choked againal the 
will of her people. Indeed the conclusion ia irresistible that neither will the British 
easily offer a settlement that will give India what she wants nor will the Allied 
Powers who are themselves in troubled waters, take an active interest in giving 
India a fair deal. Every strong country in the world dreams of consolidation and 
expansion of its economic and political power and looks upon India as a veritable 
milch-oow. 


. Indian Problem in Cold Storage 

It IS almost certain that there will be no solution of the Indian problem 
during the war. Will the solution improve after the war ? If the Allied Powers 
do not win the war, what will happen to India need not be discussed at this staffs. 
Bat consistent with recent events, if the Allied Powers win the war there is no 
guarantee given by Groat Britain that India will get a fair deal, even though there 
may not be a previous communal settlement due to the obstructive tactics of the 

OonfercD^e every nation will have its own problems 
^ look after and India, if represented by the favourite nominees of the British 

to prove the much advertised diversity of 
‘ ^ become an object of pity and contempt in the eyes of the 

rest of the world, India will not then become a lost dominion to England but 
will be safely restored to her perpetual care. I may be accused of harsh iudemeT 

0* broken promisea and pledgee, we sCdrnot 


design to keep India 


hesitate to speak out our mind and frustrate, if possible. aiiY 
under perpetual bondage. 

/here is another aehool of thought in foreign lands regarding themselves as 
friends of India, who assert that however! reaction ary British policy may MoSlr to be 
during the war. public opinion in allied countriea including^ England^ wiU comne 
the Britiah Government to'agree to a fair deal for India tiiT 

no doubt that the war which* ie costing the lives and hSness of 
people IB shaking the foundations of many beliefs and dogmas and as after™ 
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In any event if we eimply wait for freedom to fall on our lap ae an act .of 
gpontaneoue mercy from our rulera or foreign allies, if any, we shall either remain 
siaves for ever or the so-called freedom that will then come will not be worth 
having at all Today the main obstacle to Indian freedom according to our rulers 
is Hindu-Moslem disunity. The history of this division will show how it has been 
kept alive and fanned by a well-regulated State policy of “divide and rnie.” The 
absence of communal agreement did not stand in the way of British tSuveriiment 
promulgating fundamental constitutional changes, good and bad, during the laet 35 
years. Having lavishly decorated the framework of the Indian conBiiiution with 
religious and communal colouring the British Qoveru nent now innocently expects 
its own pampered agents to give up their close preserves and stand for a Jiigher 
ideal of indian unity and nationalism. This policy of fomenting disruption and 
disunity has not remained confined between Hindus and Muslims as such but has 
spread amongst various tribes, castes and classes. The only eolation of the Indian 
problem is rigidly to exclude all extraneous consideratione, based on caste and 
religion from the field of politics. We stand for equal political citizenship of all 
without any distinction. I admit that there are classes and communities which are 
backward and which have to be given special protection for educiional and eoonomie 
adv'ancement. The constitution itself should guarantee the preservation of religious, 
social and cultural rights of diffefent classes. It is easy to conceive how hitter 
would be the fate of any country in this world, even ioclu.iing England, if it is 
placed under the political domination of an unscrupulous imperial power which 
will aim at emasculating its manhood, draining its lesourcea and fanning disruption 
among its subjects based on social, religious or other differences. How easily cau 
it not thus create comoartmental rights within the frame work of the country’s 
constitution f Today India’s real voice is choked and it never reaches the four 
corners of the world without ruthless censoring. If justice is to be done to India 
Government has to retrace the mischievous steps it has taken for consolidating its 
power in India and hand over power to the representatives of the people, based 
on a constitution recognising equal rights of citizenship for one and all. The 
Hindu*Muslem question hus been a thorn in the way of Indian freedom. The 
policy of appeasement pnrsued by Hindu leaders, sometimes actuated by sound 
motives, has not produced any tangible reaults. There have been Moslem leaders 
in India, well-known for their courage, patriotism and breadth of visiou but they 
have received no recognition as their community’s representatives from the bands 
of our rulers. Others were brought on the sceoe who were uninfluenced by the 
higher considerations of the welfare of their country and concerned themeelves with 
the so-called advancement of their own community. 

Uncompromisinq Attitude. 

Patriotism can never be purchased at the market place by an open bidding 
If the Indian National Congress, ss the mouthpiece of progressive Indian public 
opinion, was prepared to ooncede even -of funuamental issues affVoting national 
solidarity and self-respect for the sake of winning the support of Moslem leaders, 
the British leaders, the British representatives were always ready at band to offer 
a higher price at every stage and thus frustrate a combination between the two 

f reat communities of India To day, the Moslem League which is acknowledged 
y Government as perhaps the only spokesman of Moslem view-point in India, 
has raised the cry of breaking India into fragments as a condition precedent to 
political settlement. None knows better than the British Government itself that 
Pakietan is a sheer impossibility. We oppose it not merely because Hindus cannot 
tolerate the idea of vivisection of their Motherland but because' both economically 
and politically such a division will be dangerous to the welfare of India as a whole. 

The Bengal famine of 1943 has demonstrated the unity of India and the 
economic absurdity of Pakistan. The British Government knows this simple truth, 
it however suits its purpose to encourage Moslem League to carry on ite present 
campaign for it deepens cnmmunal animosity and bitterness and affords an easy 
excuse to our British masters to justify their over-lordship of India. Let it be 
clearly understood that there can be no settlement with Jhe Moslem League on the 
basis of Pakistan. The Hindu Mahasabha has made, efforts to come to an agreement 
with all political parties so as to present a united front. Its repreeentatives eveu 
approached the Moslem League ou the subject. It endeavoured to find out the 
maximum agreement on fundamental issues so. that a joint demand may be put 
forward for an interim national government during the war with the co-operation 
of all important political parties including the Indian National Oongress. It 

34 
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received no encouragement from the representatives of Government nor from the 
Muelim League. I do not believe in patched up pacta and compromises. If a 
settlement with the League is not possible in view of. its obstructive and anti-* 
national policy, it does not mean that we should be slow to offer our hand of 
comradeenip to those Moslems and members of other communities whose political 
ideals are consistent with the unity and freedom of India. ' 

So long aa commnnal coneideratioDS loom large in the - field of Indian ad¬ 
ministration and sinister Anglo-Moslem conspiracy continues, the ^ Hindu Maha- 
sabha must function as an active and fearless politioal organisation which can 
both defend the rights of the Hindus and of [udia as a whole. The Indian 
National Congress has undoubtedly played a valiant part in the battle of Indian 
freedom during the last 40 years.' There can be no political settlenieat in India 
without the Congress and the continued detention of its leaders and workers 
retards the well-being of the country. People ask why the Hindu Mahaaaliha should 
continue as a political organieatiou at all and not leave the field entirely to the 
Gongreee. It is well-known how in the past the rights of the Hindus were 
jeopardised in political spheres because of a misguided policy of 'appeasement 
pursued by eome Oongress leaders. That danger is not yet over and the more 
vigilant and powerful the Mahaeabha becomes, the greater is ouT'chanca of averting 
the disaster. The Congress claims the right of jepresenting all. It has always' 
been anxious to avoid being dubbed as a Hindu organisation, although the vast 
maiority of its supportersmre Hindus. So long as a third party remaius in India 
and an aggressive, anti-national and anti-Uindu-Muslim League party* holds its 
sway over the Moslem masses, enjoying the favours of the British Government, and 
planning to veto the elementary rights of the majority, Hindue for their sheer 
existence must have their own political organisalion to fight for theiif own rights 
and liberties. The political goal of the Hindu Mahaeabha is complete independence 
of India. The Hindu Mahaeabha stands for joint electorate, if neceseary, with 
reservation of seats. It asks for no special favour for Hiudus in any part of the 
country. While the Hindu Mahaeabha feels that the rights of minorities should 
receive due protection and the culture aud religion of all should be held sacred the 
essential servic-os of the State must be kept pure and efficient and not made 
the playing of commnnal or partj-politics. Its aim and policy are therefore 
consistent with the welfare and advancement of India as a whole. If a time comes 
when religious and communal coneiderations disappear from the field of Indian 
adininistraiion and all partiea are swayed by one common national ideal there mav 
be no need for a separate political organisation for Hindus as such. Politics 
detached from realities is not only meaningless but dangerous. Let ua not forget 
what wo really are today. Unarmed and emasculated, we are kept down-trodden 
aa slaves ; it is because Hindus unfurled the flag of revolt and claimed for their 

commuoity. that free political etatus which 
is Us birih-nght that they became the eye-sore of their alien rulers. That is the 
Mason why at everv step in the course of the Indian political struggirit ie the 
Hindus who have dared to revolt and suffer for the enancipation of E countiw 

Hindus, the British Government Lows it, is to Xe a 
death blow to the cause of Indian freedom and naifonalism. If that is a tealflv 
let us have the courage and staiesmanship to face it boldly and to deviaa wbtb 
means to struggle against it. We offer our hands of co operatSn lo all parses 
and communities. We want to see built in India a 
freedom to every son and daughter of thie great countrv T 

ennobled by this ideal will be received by usS “^u Lm* “® 

SbVSRAIi FlELDa OF AonvtTY 

It is not in the sphere of politics alone that the Hindu Mahasabha haa 
play a vigorous part. It is true that until we gain our politioal freedom 
not get nd of our economic slavery. India’s expansion in the sphere o7 
oommeroe and indnatry cannot develop on lines consistent with^ vlr « ^®’ 

welfare until and unlees her affairs can be administered by her 
presentatives frwd from the domination of foreign exploited. At the r ”’ 

we cannot sit idle and allow the present policy of drift to 
serioiiB detriment tp our future -exietence. Lory Provincial^ hS m 
mmt make it a point to explore the naRnna tnr '"”“1 Uinau Mahaeabha 

certain classes of Hindus in^eoonomio spheLs aud formulatedeterioration of 
lor lehabiUlation. In the field of social reform th« h: p 

tomiadou. B.po..ibUU, to dUolutsi Todi, Hiodu. m diSd toi Moto 
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and Bub-castes which have led to a eevere weakening of the entire fabrio of 
Hindu Bocietj. It ie not for me to diflcuss the merits and demerits of the caste 
system, but I do plead with all the earneelneBS in my command the supreme 
need for aangrhatan. The Hindu Mahaaabha muat instill into the minds of all 
Hindus an imperishable idea of oneness, irrespective of any caste distinction. Be 
it remembered that persons belonging to the so-called lower castes are often the 
source of indomitable strength and courage among the Hindus. It is amongst 
them more than amongst others that Hinduism burns in an atmosphere of. un¬ 
selfish devotion and piety and to allow them to be weakened either socially or 
economically is to strike at the very root of Hindu consolidatiou in India. In¬ 
deed we want a new race of preachers and workers who will_ be imbued by the 
age-old message of tCluality and service propounded by Hindu Dbarma, armed 
with an enlightened outlook oonsisteut with the needs of modern age. 'I'hey should 
spread themselves far and wide and carry with them a new message of hope 
and good will. There ie also a special need for progressive organisation amongst 
Hindu women. If the society is to be revitalised, our mothers - and sisters have 
to play their due part in the re-building of the Indian nation. It is a matter 
for gratification that steps have been taken by some of our enlightened sisters 
from western India to consoUdste Hindu women under the banner of Hindu 
Mahasabha. The Hindu Mahasabba must give this new venture the support that 
it undoubtedly deserves. 

No organisation can ever succeed to influence the minds of the people nn- 
lesB it is based on truth and justice. The peril that confronts India today needs 
a Hindu organisation which will be fully alive to the undying national spirit 
of India, We have however to guard against petty jealousies and party fac¬ 
tions. Today the Hindu maeses have to be guided and made^ to understand 
where the national peril lies. If the Hindu Mahasabha is utilised merely for 
factional purposea or is usurped by people who have no contact with the masses 
but merely cling to the organisation for their own personal ends, the Hindu 
Mahasabha will never take root in the country. I, therefore, earnestly call upon 
all our orgaiiisations to re-organise themselves and to do everything possible to 
avoid weakness and disunity in their ranks. We must also give the fullest op¬ 
portunity to new recruits to come to our organisation and. carry forward a well- 
planned scheme for progressive expansion. Every six months there should be a 
vigorous drive for increasing our rolls and our work should not remain con¬ 
centrated in cities and towns but must touch the lives of the remote villagers. 
Let us not make the mistake of concentrating on politics_ alone. Let us build 
up a new social and economic order within our present limitation and make every 
Hindu feel, however poor and helpless individually he may be, that there ia a 
powerful organisation behind bis back which will uphold hia' rights whenever 
trampled upon. We do not intend to go out of our way to harm anyone but if 
others unjustly encroach upon our rights and liberties,^ we must be trained to 
stand united and resist such attacks without fear or hesitatiou. Oommunal peace 
will come automatically if both communities remain strong in thought and deed 
actuated by a common endeavour to. serve their common motherland. The de¬ 
finition of Hindu enunciated by Hindu Mahasabha _ includes every son and 
daughter of Hinduethan who regard this country as their fatherland and pursue 
any religion born of this land. It is from this stand-point that I . specially ask 
the Sikbs, Jains, Buddhists and others to come and stand by the Hindu Maba- 
sabha and not permit tbemselves to be swayed by the sinister tendencies of division 
practised by our rulers. 

Bilvbb Lining 

India has occupied a unique place in the history of human civilisation* 
Though political freedom has been denied to India for the last^ 200 years and 
her original inhabitants were for many centuries deprived of their supreme hold 
upon their own country, Indian culture has remained unconquered from genera¬ 
tion to generation. The invader came and went. Kings, emperora and generals 
appearea and disappeared but the soul of India remains unconquered. _ It iB_ her 
remarkable spirit of assimilation which turned generations of invaders into ultimate 
contributors to the growth of the mighty Indian civilisation. Hindus^ and Moslema 
sometimes fought with each other aud at other times lived together in amity and 
brotherhood, both contributing to India’s welfare. I believe now more firmly 
than ever before that as soon as the third party withdraws .communal peace 
will reign again in India. It may be that during the period of transition out- 
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bursts of mutual distrust and jeolousy may disfigure the Indian aoil. Ultimately 
the choice before the two oommuoities must be' either peace based on mutual 
tolerance and uDderstanding or civil war. I plead with all the emphaeia at my 
command that the former may be the final outcome of Hindu Moslem relationehip 
in India. We have both witnessed the bloodbath that is washing mighty territoriee 
in this world, governed by people claiming to have reached the highest pinnacle of 
civilisation during the last one hundred years. This nauseating display of brute 
force and furious mutual onslaught in whicb countries that called themselves civi¬ 
lised are taking part today serve as a stern reminder both to Hindue and Moeiems 
in India that Uie path towards India’s safety and liberty lies in mutual tolerance 
end understanding based on truth, justice and freedom. If ever that settlement 
comes, Hindus roust watch and see that tbeir rigbte are properly protected. If on 
the other hand, goaded by the present anti-Hindu policy of our rulers, the Fakia- 
tani mentality deepens amongst Moslems of India, - there can be no peaceful 
settlement of the Hindu-Moslem problem in this country. If that happens, then 
also the Hindu Mahasabha must remain ready and bse to play its part in defend¬ 
ing and maintaining the integrity and safety of India, no matter at what cost. 

The future that lies before us appears to be dark and dismal. Our country 
is today invaded by a foreign enemy and being ourselves bound to the chariot- 
wheels of a foreign power, we cannot mobilise our unlimited resources in men and 
materials, according to our own light, to resist the invasion. We want India to be 
the mistress of her own destinies. We want no foreign rulers, either of the Eastern 
or the Western brand. If this is a crime, every patriotic Indian is ready to face 
the consequences. It is true no country can live by itself and it must make 
alliances. The countries with whom a free India will make alliance will depend 
entirely on the treatment that such other countries will accord to India. I'he 
future of the world will be saved and a third great war will be prevented, only if 
the great powera uproot from tbeir minds all ideas of domination and exploitatiour 
There must be a confederation of free nations which must be bound together fog 
protecting human civilisation being battered to pieces as in the paet. In Uiil 
gigantic task of world reconstruction, India with her eternal message of simpU 
living and high thoughts, of love and justice, tiuth and tolerance can play . 
tremendous part which few other natioue can do. This message, however, Jndu 
can impart faithfully and well if she can act as an independent entity and not as 
hired agent of the British Government. The struggle for Indian liberty mue* 
go on from generation to generation until our goal is reached. Today vested 
iiiteresis creaied by British patronage have deadened the activity of large sections of 
Indians, l.et the Hindu Mahasabha not base its activities merely on negative or 
deatructive slogans nor on haired and bitterness. To fight oppression and injustice 
IB a virtue and let us practise this virtue whenever occasion arises : but let us at 
the same time prepare the minds of our countTymen on positive and constructive 
lines which alone can make them better fitted to ofier reeistance fearlesstv and 
without expectation of favour. Not by an emotional abandon but bv rUid^aelf 
dwciphne, by constant self-eacrifice and elaborate national prenaration' 
^11 we hope to turn a country of slave into a land of freemen. Generations of 
brave soldiers may die before the light of teal freedom dawns on Hindueihan Let 
us feel inspired by the justice of our cause. Let the eaciedness of our right for 
economic and political liberty touch the heart of every man and woman of liid?f 
with an undying reatlesanesa and fervour eo that they may be completely identified 

‘hat they will die before achievement comee^ 
may they be born »nd reborn in this holy land of ours until freedom is compSv 
achieved. Oppressed though we are, let us gather in our own the voice of Mothe? 
India and proclaim that wo are not beaten. Indeed, let ua aay without fe^ ihle 
the greater the repression the more undaunted will be our spirit ^nd feariese 
heart. Let us sound the olarion call of unity and action in full 
the stern realitiee of our nation’s dangers and pitfalls 
flag of a free Hindusthan to be unfurled for ever and sIwbvh 
T emple of Liberty, Harmony and Justice which will be India’s^Kreatelir 
the cause of uplift of humau civilisation: greateet offering to 

ResolaUon--Secood Day—2?th. December 1943 

CONDOLENCB EBSOLUTION 

The second littiug of the Silver Jubilee session of the TTin,!,, a# t 
commenced at 4 P. m. to-day in the Pondal. About 50.000 Sd womJn“*weM 
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present, mclading delegates from the various provinces who were seated on the dais 
with the Mahasabha lenders and the members of the Reception Committee. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee received a tremendous ovation ns he entered 
the Pandal and took his seat on the dais. The volunteers of the Bajrang Akhara 
from Rawalpindi were in charge of the arrangements in the Pandal and they had 
a hard time in controlling the crowds. 

The proceedings commenced with the recitation of Vedio Mantras. 

The first resolution moved from the Ohair, expressed “profound sense of loss 
and sorrow at the death of Sbyt. Ramananda Chatterjee, the veteran iournalist, 
who, as a former President of the Hindu Mahasabha and as a fearless exponent of 
the nationalist cause, has rendered signal service to bis community and his country.” 

The second resolution mourned the deaths of Sir Oanesh Dutt Singh of Bihar, 
Lt. Patwardban, and the Maharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja of Jhalwar and some 
other Hindu leaders. 

Moving the above resolutions from the ohair, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukkerjes 
aaid that the gentlemen mentioned above were great eons of India and they were 
united in serving the cause of their community and their country aa a whole. 

The two resolutiona were passed. 

I'he third resolution, which was also moved from tbs Chsir and adopted 
unanimously, read: “i'his session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha views with 
great concern the coutinued illness of Veer Savarkar and prays to the Almighty 
for his speedy recovery and restoration of his health.” 

HiNon Banqhatban Movement 

Mr. Kharparde moved : 

*Tq order to promote Banghatan among Hindus, the Mahasabha mskes the 
following recommendations to Hindus all over the country and calls upon them 

(a) To develop a spirit of determined insistence on Hindu rights and of 
stubborn resistance to alt encroachments on their rights and interests. 

(b) To mitigate the rigour of caste as far as possible and to make determined 
efforts to abolish aubcastes among the various main castes. 

(c) To take immediate and effective steps for the assimilation and economie 
amelioration of the Depressed Glasses. 

(d) To eliminate or minimise, as far as possible, sll points of difference 
between various organisations and sections of the Hindus and emphasise and 
maximise points of agreement by eschewing all kinds of avoidable controvereies. 

(e) To popularise Hindi language and Devanagsri script by making it com* 
pulsory in all Hindu educational insiitutione and by other available means. In 
order to universalise Hindi script, this Bnbha appeals to the people of Bengal, Utkal 
and Gnjrat to adopt the Devanagari script in place of their respective scripts. 

(f) To provide occasions for meeting ana dining together and exchanging 
views and ventilating their grievances by holding district and provincial conferences 
at regular intervals and to establish local Siibhae all over the country to serve aa 
vigilance centres to keep an eye on the day-to-day happenings in their respective 
localities, so that whenever there is any encroachment on Hindu rights, they may 
raise their voice and make contacts with the rest of Hindu India. 

(g) To make arrangements for congregational prayers in all places of worship 
at fixed hours, particularly at Hindu festivals and at places of pilgrimage, for 
congregational prayere on occasions like the Kumbh, etc., in which all pilgrims 
should be invited to join, to recite after their usuai daily prayers the following 
Vedic text which embodies an injunction to all to march together, to speak with 
one voice and to work with one mind, namely, 

(b) To take necessary steps for the protection of Hindu widows and orphans 
with a view to prevent leakage of numerical strength of the community and to 
make them useful members of society. 

(i) To maintain and emphasise regard for the cow as a powerful unifying 
factor and also on account of its economic importance. 

(jl 'I'o make arrangements that the Hindus of various provinces rosy keep in 
touch with the march of events in other provinces and may take necessary steps to 
prevent any iiijusiice being done to their brothers in any particular province. It is 
incumbent upon the Hindus of those pro''incea where they are in a majority to 
take special care of the Hindus of those provinces where they are in a minority. 

(k) To promote physical fitness amongst the Hindus by providing Akbadas, 
gymnasiams, playgrounds and necessary equipment for physical culture all edue* 
tional institutions, Hindu Babhas and other organisations. 
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°\““fjnJ^and ta^eneciLiy etepe'to prevent any apostasy among them, to 
?eVaim th^Jil anVto provide iacilities for the acqmisuioa of fresh adherente 

*® ‘^Mr Khlmrdg said that if the Hindus undertook to work together on the 
abovB-menlioned lines they would bo united and no one would be able to do them 

supported by Mr V^shwa FafA ( Calcyta ). 
Mr Pnthvi Singh Azad, General becreiary of the AlUIudia Depreseed Claeses 
League and S. Lai Singh Samundri. Mr. Azad eaid that the Harnaiis were part 
and^narcel of the Hindus. He was sorry to say that eve^ the Hindu Shasiras were 
misrepresented and Manu was quoted to shovr that the treatment which some 
miaguMed Hindne acconied to the Hyijans had the sanction Se 

had no doubt tliat the Harijano would lorm the vanguard of the Hindus He 
expressed the hope that any injustice which bad been wrong y done by some 
misguided people to the Harijans would no longer be tolerated by the nght- 

Sordar Lail Singh Samundri, an old Abali, supported the resolution. He 
referred to the controversy among the Akali and the • Hindus While condenaning 
the utterances of some of the Akali leaders, he said that the Hindus and the bfkhs 
were followers of the same culture and civilization and the b^hs were a branch of 
the same tree. He referred to the sacrifices which the great Gurus of - the biktas 
had made for the protection of the Brahman and the cow. No one ,®ou[d ever 
divide the Hindue and the bikha and any attempt which might be made by any 
section of the people, either from among the Hindus or the bikhs, to divide them 
must be condemned most strongly. 

The resolution was passed. 

Mahasabha & Political Nbootutions 


Mr. L. B. Bhapatkar ( Poona) moved the following resolution ' 

'‘This Sablia declares with all emphasis it commands that it is All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha alone which is competent to carry on any political negotiations with 
the Government or any Other party on behalf of the Hindus and that any decision 
or agreement arrived at without the coueeut of the Mahasabha shall not oe binding 
on the MahaMabha and the Hindus,” 

Mr. Bhop'itkar snid that at a time when efforts were being made to have a 
new conetitution drafted for India it was absolutely necessary that it should be 
made clear beyond any doubt that the Hindu Mahasabha alone represented the 
Hindus of India and it any settlement regai-ding the future constitution of India 
was to be made it must be made with the Hindu Mahasabha. The right of the 
Congress to represent the Hindus was denied ae the Congress could not represent 
the Hindus and any settlement which did not have the sanction and support of the 
Hindu Mahasabha must be discarded by the Hindus. 

Tbs resolution was seconded by Prof. Leakpande (Nagpur) who criticised the 
Congress for following a policy of appeasement of the Mussalmans and held the 
Congress responsible for having encouraged Muslim communalism. 

R. B, Kunwar Guru Narain, supporting the resolution thought that there was 
no Hindu in India today who did not believe in the aims and ideals of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. It was on account of the.existence of Hindu Mahasabha that the Grippe’ 
proposals, which entailed Pakistan, could not be accepted in spite of the efforts of 
Mr. R(^jagopaladlar^ar and men of his way of thinking. There were people among 
the Congressmen who were anxious to have the proposals accepted but it was 
because of Veer Savarkar that the real game of the sponsors of the proposal was 
exposed and the proposals fell through. He maintained that the Hindu Mahasabha 
would not let Pakistan be establiehed. They would resist its establishment. He 
declared, “I have no doubt that the province where Pakistan was born would 
provide its ‘Kabaristan’ also”. The speaker exteiidsd an invitation to the Congress, 
men to cease to feel shy of the Hindu Mabasabba and Join that organisation which 
was a truly representative and national organisation of India. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


Batyarth Pbakasa 
A resolution coudemning the ‘agitation started 
publioation of Batyarth Prakasb, an old book held 


in certain quarters a^inst the 
SB sacred by the Hindus in 
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general and the Arya Samaj in particulart" and trusting that the ^Government 
would not be led by any mischievous propaganda to take any steps against this 
old and sacred book,” was moved by Kunwar Chand Karan Sharda and seconded 
and supported by Mr. Anand Priya (Baroda) and Mr. Kundan Lai Lamba. 

Mr. Ohand Karan Sharda moving the resolution, said that he would not let any 
One interfere with their sacred book, the “Satyarth Parkash” and they would sbed 
their last drop of blood to protect it. Referring to the speech of Mr. Aurangzeb, 
Premier of N. W. F, P., the speaker said, “if the Muealmans hold out the threat 
that there would be Aurangzebs born in India again, let them know that if that 
happened there would ba born Shivajis also,” Mr. Anand Priya said that if the 
Mussalmans would persist in their demand for getting the “Batyarth Parkash” pros¬ 
cribed the Hindus would be forced to ask that the Koran might also proscribed. 

Mr. Kundan Lai Lamba expressed the view that the agitation which was now 
going on for getting the “Satvarth Parkash” book proscribed appeared to be a 
foretaste of what Pakistan would be like. The agitation bad convinced the Hindus 
that if Pakistan came to be established, each one of their religious books and the 
whole of their literature might be proscribed. Mr. Lamba declared that the Hindus 
would defend their religion with all their might and he suggested that as a 
couDter-blast to the present movement every Hindu should make it a point to 
have a copy of “Satyartn Prakash” in his or her house. The resolution was passed 
amidst loud applause. 

, Vivisection opposed ^ _ 

‘ ' Lala Khushal Chand Anand moved the next resolution "re-afSimlng the 
Mahasabha’s faith in the integrity of India and Its determination to resist all 
attempts made in any quarter for its vivisection.” 'I'be mover maintained titat the 
establishment of Pakistan was not a possibility and those who were demanding 
Pakistan might at the most get a Kabarietan. The best antidote to Pakistan, in 
the opinion of Lala Khushal Chaud, was that every neo-Muslim of India should 
be reconverted to Hinduism because once everybody in India became Hindu there 
would be left no need for anyone to make a demand for the eslablisbment of 
Pakistan. The first ssd experience of what a Pakistan would be like was by now " 
known to the people of Bengal who had suffered most terribly and he bad no doubt 
that the combination of the physical strength of the Punjab and the intellect of 
Bengal would pot let Pakistau ba established. 

Raja Narendra Rath, seconding the resolution in a short speech, said that the 
demand for the establishment of Pakistan was a senseless demand. He had no 
doubt that this would never be realised. It was an impracticable demand. He 
mentioned how any transfer of population between tbe various provinces was 
impossible. Mr. Jinnah was a very shrewd man, and tbe Raja Sahib had no doubt 
that he himself knew that the demand for Pakistan was an impossibility. He was 
merely using it as an appeal to communal passion. 

Mr Bhoj Raj Ajvani (Bind) supported the resolution and said that not a 
single Hindu in hie Province would agree to the demand of Pakistan. 

Mr. Karandikar (Poona), who supported the resolution, maintained that he 
had no doubt that the brave Hindus of the Punjab, who had a glorious history of 
sufferings and sacrifice, would never let Pakistan be established. They had a long 
and unique Sikh history at their back which had perhaps no psrallel anywhere, 
and even, the modern history of the sacrifices of the Sikhs of the days of Ouru 
Ram Singh was a guarantee agsiitst any attempt at the vivisection of India. 

Mr. Ram Kishen Pandey (Mahakoshal) supported the resolutioit which was 
also supported by Mr. Devendra Nath Mukberjee from Bengal and Dewan Dalip 
Chand { N. W. F. P. ). Mr. Pandey had. no doubt that the great provinces of 
the Punjab and Bengal would never yield to the proposal of Pakistan. Mr. 
Mukberjee said that the Pakistan cry was tbe result of a conspiracy between the 
British Government and the Muslim leader Mr. Jinnah to weaken tbe Hiodue. 
This move, he said, would never succeed. The resolution was passed unanimously. 
The session then adjourned. 

Resointions—Third Day—^28th. December 1948 

The Silver Jubilee Session of the Hindu Mabasabha concluded to-night after 
passing a number of important resolutions. 

^ The proceedings started at 3-30 P. M. amidst scenes of unabated eutbusiasm. 
About 50,000 men and women were present. On the dais were seated All-India 
Hindu leaders, including Lr, Moo^e, Mr. Khaparde, R, B. Mehr Chand Khanna^ 
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Mr. N. 0. Chatterji. L. Narain Datt, Mr. Kanwar Chand Karan Sharda Raja 
Maheshwar Dayal, Kiinwar Guru Rarain, Mr. Advant Bnd other preeidenls of the 

Tarious provincial Hindu Sabbaa. - - , -n- «•* • i. 

There were seated on the dais also Sir Manohor Lai, Finance Minister, 
Punjab, Sir Tek Chand, R. S. Gokal Daaa and Mr. ffeman Das. two Bind 

l^i'**X)r”5ftyama Prasad Mukerji was loudly applauded as he entered the pandal 
and was greeted with loud shouts of "Dr. Shyama Prasadki }ai." . 

Before Dr. Mukerji came to the pandal, there was an unhappy incident which 
nnuoyed a large Bection of the audience, which deitianded repeatedly an apology 
from some one sitting on the dais, who had uttered something against the Congress. 
The incident ha?jpened when Mr. Khushdil, who was a popular poet with the 
audience was reciting a poem in which he referred to the sacrificea made by the 
Congress and its leaders. While the, poem was being recited, the mammoth 
gathering raUed loud and continued fliioutB of *^0oujrreB8 Zindabad, Mahatma 
Gandhiki Jai*” At this, some one eUting on the daia made some objectionable 
remarks against the Congress which appeared to have enraged the audience and they 
repeated shouts of “shame, shame” and '“withdraw.” Mr, Keshab Chander. General 
Secretary of the Reception Committee, tried to pacify the crowd but tlie audience 
continued to demand the withdrawal of the words uttered against the Gongrees. 
This went ou for some time without order being restored. 


When, however, Dr. Mukerji came and occupied the presidential seat, he vras 
made aware of what was happening. Dr. Mukerji got up to pneify the crowd. The 
President of the Hindu Mahsaabha, addressing the crowd, said that he was sorry 
to learn that during his absence, some misiinderstaiiding had been caused by the 
remarks of some one Bitting on the date. Ho begged of the audience to remain 
calm and quiet and if any unjust reflection had been caused by some one’s remarks 
against Oandhiji or the Congress, he was standing before them as the President of the 
All India Hindu Mabasabha to ofier his regrets. This was greeted with deafening 
cheers and loud shouts of “Oongress Zindabaa” and Mahatma Gandhiki Jai.” 

Continuing, Dr. Mukerji said that he had himself, on several occasions, critici¬ 
sed the Congress with regard to its policy and even Gandhiji's policy, bnt there 
was no justification for any Congressman to run down the Mahasabha ns there 
was no justification for any Hindu Mahaeabha member to run down the Congress. 
Every one bad his greatness and they were not there to defame each other. 


Concluding amidst loud cheers. Dr. Mukerji said t "Those stniwarte who have 
built up the Congress with their sacrifices will be ' remembered with the deepest 
affection not only by us but also by the coming generations.” This declaration 
pacified the whole audience. 


Gbibvances of Hindus 


Mr. Bhoj Raj Ajwani, General Secretary of the Sind Provincial Hindu Sabba, 
moved the following resolution :->“In view of the fact that the Hindus of Moslem 
rnsjority provinces have repeatedly complaiued to the Hindu Mahasabha regarding 
tim unjust and oppressive treatment meted out to them by the Muslim Government 
of these provinces, this Oouference requests the President to appoint a Committee of 
2 persons to enquire into the grievances with instruction to submit their reports as 
early as possible.” 


Moving the resolution, Mr. Ajwani said that there existed no law and order in 
Sind 80 far as the Hindus were concerned. No day passsed without dacoity being 
committed somewhere in Bind and it was surprising that in almost every case the 
victims of these dacoities were Hindus. There was no Hindu house in Sind which 
was considered safe and neither the property nor the women of Hindus had any 
protection of law under the present adminietration. Mr. Bayed, who was a promi¬ 
nent Muslim Leaguer in Sind, had started a new movement called "Liberation 
from the Hindus”, This was the most ill-conceived movement which had encoura- 
ged the Mushma who were now not afraid of oven taking forcible possession of the 
lands belonging to the Hindus. The Hindus had a most negligible share in the 
services and in key posts they were almost nowhere. There was a wave of communa- 
lism which had s^pt over the whole province. It was time that the plight 
un^t which the Hindus were living was enquired into and the injuslicee which 
tt”wotld * Mueiim League Ministry be made known to 
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The reBolution was seconded by Pandit Jagannath Dutt (Punjab), Mr. A. 8. 
SaiyartA* (Punjah), 8wami SuUkhshan Muni (Sind) and Mr. Mangal Sain (N, W, 
F. P.). Mr. Satyarthi referred to the KrieTanq^ea of the Uindua in the Punjab under 
the Unionist Ministry. He mentioned bow a licence for opening a alaugliter house 
in Nurpur was granted which had given cause for annoyance to the whole com* 
munity and was against the estaulished practice of that area.- Then again edu* 
cation in the Primary School was being Muslimised by affording no facilities for 
the teaching of Hindi in the Primary Schools. Provincial autonomy in the 
Punjab had proved a curse. He appealed, on behalf of the Hindu mind, which he 
claimed to represent, to Sir dfanoAar Lai, Finance Minister of the Punjab to use 
all his influence to have status quo maintained in the above-mentioned matters. 
He hoped that Sir Tek Vhand would also see that the slaughter bouse which had 
been allowed to be opened in his own home would not be allowed to remain there. 

Mr. Harish Chander Qko^h supporting the resolution further said that an 
irresponsible Ministry had been installed in the office and that the'Ministry bad been 
responsible for treating the Hindus of Bengal, who were really the makers of 
modern Bengal, most shabbily. Their religious rights were being trampled uncler 
foot. He accused the official agency for conniving at the misdeeds of the Muslim 
rulers who were allowed to go simply because they happened to be Muesulmans 
eveu though they might have committed most beiuoua crimes. Mr. Ghosh said 
that the intellect in Bengal waa being supressed by intellectual dwarfs and what 
was most disgraceful and painful too waa that the language and literature of 
Bengal wae being Muslimised. 

The resolution nas adopted unanimously. 

Political Sitdatios 

a. B. Mehar Chcnd Khanna moved the main resolution on the political situation 
in the country. The resolution ran as follows: ’ . . 

“That, in view of the deplorable political situation prevailing in the country 
and in view of the deepening eense of frustration paralysing the national will, the 
Conference expresses its deep resentment at the attitude adopted by the British 
Government inasmuch as they have not yet responded to the national demand for 
the immediate declaration of Independence and of the immediate . formation of a 
National Government. 

“The Conference records its opinion that the latest epeech delivered at Calcutta 
by Ltyrd Wavell is profoundly disappointiug, and in the interest of the effective of 
India and economic rehabilitation of the country, it is essential that Mr. Amery 
should be removtd from the position of the Secretary of State for India, that the 
politieal deadlock should be ended, that all the political prisoners and detenus 
should be released forthwith and that negotiations be started for co-ordination of 
all nationalist elements in the country and for mobilising the resources of India 
for national defence. 

“This Conference reaffirms its adherence to the principle of preserving the 
integrity of India and urges the introduction of federation in the future constitution 
of India with a strong Centre. It demands that no freedom shoultl be accorded 
to the provinces or to any community or section to secede from' the Indian 
federation. It also demands that repreeentative assemblies, both in the Gentie and 
provincial spheres, should bs constituted on the principle of joint electorate and 
'one man, one vote.' 

Commending his resolution to the eession, R. B. Mehr Chand Khanna referred 
to the political history of the past years. But that period, be said, was not a very long 
time in the history of the nation. They knew how the proTnises^msde during tiie last 
Great War were fulfilled by the Briiisliers in the form of Rowlatt Act and the Jallian- 
wala Bagh and it wae. therefore, no surprise that tin-y could not depend upon 
mere promises which might be made now for granting India independence after 
the present war. He was glad that the Cripps' proposate, which,were full of poison, 
had been rejected by the nationalist India. If the_ British claim that they were 
fighting for freedom and democracy was true and sinctre, Mr. Khanna asked why 
the Atlantic Charter was. not applied to India. India had been rewarded even 
before the end of the war in the form of ruthless repression which was started on the 
8ih of August, 1942, after the arrest of Mahatma Oandhi and other Cougresa 
IdftilorBs 

The Hindus were being depicted by the British propagandists in America as 
fifth columnists and pro-Japanese. The significance of this propaganda, said Mr. 
TThanna^ wpuid be well Understood by the Hindus of India. He, however, declared 

35 
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» (hi) Rrltiahen or their propagandiete would not be able to deceive India or 
JJrld for a ver? iSg ti^e though they might aucoeed for eome time. India 
Jaa nSi awake and^ wiuld urtolerate" any humijiation. It would not tolerate the 
Pegg"ng Act, the White Australian policy. Addreeaing those who. according to 
SifLhadnc Mehr Ohaod Khaona, believed in a New World Order and who, 
aocorXg to him, were today busy forming an Anglo-Saxon alliance, ‘te speaker 
aaid that if they would form an Anglo-Saxon alliance, they in India and the East 
also believed and would form an Eastern Federation. To hie British friends B. B. 
Mehr Chand Khaong wanted to say that when it waa a fact that they would have 
one day to go from India it was better that they left India as India a friends. 
Concluding Mr. Kbanna said Aat if Mr. Churchill would not like to preside over 
a Cabinet under whose care the King's Empire would be liquidated he had no 
hesitation in saying that India had not produced groat men like Mahatnaa Oandhi, 
Pt. Jawahar Lai ^^ru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Veer bavarkar to aee 

India remain in cnaine. ... - , 

Dr. Moonje, who seconded the resolution, stated that the resolution provided 
an irrefutable proof of the fact that the Hindu Mahaeabha was not a communal 
organisatioD but represented the Nationalist India. 

Mr. Neelkanth Daa M. L. A., (Central), supporting the resolution, said that 
the resolution before them represented the National demand. This demand would 
not be conceded by the Britishers in their present mental mood. The Britishers 
■aid they were prepared to part with power if the people _ of India would agree 
between themselves. That was an impossible condition, said Mr. Neelkanth Das, so 
long as the third party remained. He declared, “let Euglisfamen clear out. 'I’bis 
will make it possible for ibe two parties to come to an agreement without any fear 
of each other or the fear of Pakistan, The Englishmen are sandwitching India 
between British ImpeTinlism and Pakistan which is their creation.” 

Continuing, Mr. Neelkath Das said that if the Britishers wanted to remain in 
India on the plea that they had to discharge their responsibility to the minorities 
and other interests then th^ must cease to talk of parting with powe^ in favour 
of India. He asked the British Government to be sincere in what they said and 
reminded them that they were committed to the Federal Constitution for India and 
they should make no attempt at dividing this country. He further said that he 
wanted not merely the removal of Mr. Amery from office because if Amery goes 
a Schuster might come. He therefore stood for the abolition of the office of Mr. 
Amery lock, stock and barell. 

Raja Maheahwar Daynl ( U. P. ) said that while nations were busy fighting 
the battle of freedom and democracy, whatever Utile freedom India enjoyed 
had evaporated and in the Hindu majority provinces one would find Governors* 
dictatorships established and those who demanded freedom bad been put behind the 
bars. The speaker said India did not want to wait and could not depend upon 
promises to be fulfilled after the war. Political freedom was the only remedy for the 
ills of India, and he said that the Anglo-Muslim conspiracy to impede the efforts 
for the attainment of India’s freedom should not be allowed- to succeed. 

Meaara Ashufosli Lahiri (Bengal), Shaatri ( Behar), Loka Mai (Sind) and Dr. 
Narang further supported the resolution.^ Dr. Narang, in the course of his speech, 
referred to the policy of appeasement which, he said, had failed b^ause the appetite 
of the Muslims continued to increase as they were given more anifmore to eat. The 
Muslim Leaguers had also used the slogan 'quit India* but their position was that 
the Britishers should divide India before going away. The speaker thought that 
there was not a greater opponent of India’s freedom than Mr. Jinnah who was 
undoubtedly the biggest impediment in the way of India's liberation. Dr. Narang 
thought that India's freedom depended solely upon the solidarity of Hindus whom 
he advised to unite and resolve with full determination to do the great thing with¬ 
out any fear. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Hindi Banned Ahonq Detends 

Mr, Kundan Lai Lamha moved a resolution condemning the Punjab Govern¬ 
ments action in prohibiting tbs political prisoners and detenus iu the Punjab Jails 
nom using Hindi as the medium of their correspondence with friends and relatives 
The resolution demandsd that the right for writing letters in Hindi should be resto- 
«o“d 0 >nned the Punjab Government’s attitude towards the Hindus 
( BihK ) was^Sd.^^* resolution after being seconded by Mr. Mamahwar Miakr<^ 
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Bengal Famine 

Mr. N. C. Chatterji moved the third resolution regarding the famine eituation 
in Bengal which ran as follows :— 

“This Conference records its opinion that the Bengal Famine, which is respon* 
sible for the loss of laos and lacs of lives and for widespread misery, destitution 
and malnutrition affecting over a crore of Bengal's population, is a min-made 
famine. The food crisis and the Bufferings of the people were accentuated by the 
bungling and inefficiency of the Moslem League Ministry which was installed in 
office by manoeuvring on the part of the then Governor of Bengal. Tlie price 
racket and the black market were encouraged by the policy of the League Ministry 
which appointed its party supportera as Government agents for the purchase of rise 
in famine-stricken Bengal and who were advanced more than five ororea of rupees 
for such purpose. 

“This Conference offers its heartfelt sympathy to the victims of famine and their 
families and calls upon the British Government to appoint an impartial oommissiou 
to enquire into the causes of the famine and to report as to how the persons 
responsible for this famine should be dealt with. 

“This Conference calls upon the Government to appoint a representative Com¬ 
mittee composed of the leaders of all parties to formulate a scheme of rehabilitation 
in order to restore the social and economic life of the Province.” 

Mr, N, C, Chatterji, while proposing the resolution, gave a detailed account of 
the distress in Bengal caused by the famine conditions. The claim that one of the 
biggest blessings of English Buie in India was that famine for all times had been 
ended had once again been proved to be false. It was a pity that in the province 
of Bengal, the home ,of Desh-Bandhu Chitta Bat^jan Baas, whose charity knew no 
bounds, people had died for want of food. Bice had been sold at Be. 80 to Bs. 130/- 
per maund with the result that the poor man waa not able to purchase rice for 
personal consumption. Be pointed out that the Bengal Government bad failed to 
serve the people of Bengal in their distress. . _ 

Dr. Moonje, seconding the resolution, said that Bengal represented the intellect 
of India and if intellect was in danger, then the whole body becomes useless. It 
was therefore necessary that intellect should be saved. 

Lala Brji Lai, Inspector, Arya Bchools, while sapporting the resolution deli¬ 
neated the sad story of Bengal famine and referred to the uaeful work which the 
Arya Bamaj bad done to help the people of Bengal. He stated how Lala Khushal 
Chand and the speaker himself with . other workers of Arya-Samaj had gone from 
village to village, helping the dying people. 

The resolution after being further supported by Mr. Bam Niwaa ( Agra ) was 
passed. 

LATBI-CBARaB 

Mr. Bama Nath Kalia moved the resolution regarding the lathi-charge on 
the presidential procession at Amritsar. The resolotion ran as follows: 

"Whereas the police of Amritsar committed assault on the procession organised 
by the Beception Committee in honour of the President of the All-India Hindu 
Mabasabha Session, Amritsar, nhen it was proceeding in perfect peace and order and 
thereby caused iiijuries to a large number of innocent persons by indiscriminate 
lathi-charge, the Conference places on record its strong condemnation of the action 
of the district authoriiieB and urges the Government to take action against the local 
officers who acted in a thoroughly irresponsible way.” 

While Mr. Kalia was commending the resolution to the meeting, there was a 
hostile demonstration and uproar in the huge gathering which demanded of the 
mover to tell them what practical steps were being taken to “avenge the insult 
offered to the Hindus.” The audience did not allow Mr. Kalia to proceed and order 
was restored by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerji with a little difficulty. 

Dr. Mookerjee addressing the gathering, said that none felt more humiliated 
than the speaker himself over the insult that had been offered to the procession. 
The sense of humiliation‘was all the more, because they were all unarmed and 
those who dispersed them were fully armed. He said that it was not for the 
Hindu Mahasabba to decide what action they should taka in the matter but it was 
for the people of the Punjab and more specialiy of Amritsar to consider and to 
decide how to answer that deliberate insult which had been offered to them. He 
wanted to remind the audience tbst be and other delegates were their guests and 
they could not do anything without their fullest consent and without them. Dr. 
Mukherjee said : "1 can tdl yon, however, one thing for myself that if yon, the 
people oi Amritsar decide to take out any procession at any time you will have 
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onlv to 0Pnd me »n inttmaMon and whereever I mif'ht be I will come to you at 
once to join that proceBHioii." But Dr. MiikherjHe wanted them to remember that 
nothing should be done wiihoui proper preparation. It was not wiee to jto to face 
one’s oV-POnent unarmed. He regretted that the local Buihorities had found a very 
lame cx -uee and "fell U|»oii innocent procesaioniata in the darknesa of the night. 
He was aoriy to say tl»ai the communique ieened regarding the incident was a tissue 
of falsehood and the action was ao unwarranted that the au horities did not seem 
to Bcki-owledge it. Dr. Mukerjee said that when he talked about the matter to Sit 
linnoharLal who was with him this morning, he waa surprised to learn from liim 
that the highest officers had been told that there waa no lathi-charge, tlr Manohar 
Lai waa shown the Injured persona and tbe speaker hoped that an enquiry would 
be made though he waa unmindful whether an enquiry waa conducted or not, 
b6(!&uM0 hiB EDtkin conHi^^^raiion wftB th&t tho truth About this cowardly Attack be 
made known to the world outside. ... . . • 

After this Dr. Mukherjee put the resolution to the House which accepted it. 

There were, however, loud proteste from a large section of the public who told 
Dr. Mukerjee that the provincial leaders would not do anything In the matter. 
Bhouts against Sir Ookul Chand were raised by a section of the crowd who 
demanded from him to give up his Knighthood. Dr. Mukerjee however, succeeded 
in pacifying the audience. 

Other Rbsoltjtionb 

A number of resolutions were moved from the Chair which were all passed. 
These resolutions included BssuTance to the Hindu ruling chiefs of Mahaeabba’s 
fullest support in any agitation against them by non-Hindus and preseing upon 
them the necessity of introducing progressive reforms in the administration of their 
States. A resolution regarding Kashmir State was also passed and Muslim League 
propaganda i^ainst the State waa condemned. Dr. Mukerjee said that the 
Maharaja of Kashmir would have their support in hie effort to prevent any 
onslaught of communalism for which preparations were being made. Besolations 
regarding the Hindue of Baluchisthan ana the administrations of Hyderabad and 
Bliopal States vis-a-vis the Hindue, the formation of a constitution sub-committee, 
the eetablielimeut of all-India Hindu Women’s Conference and protesting against 
the liceuoe for a slaughter bouse at Nurpur, and the appointment of a vigilance 
committee and to safeguard the interests of the Hindus in the minority provinces 
were passed. 

In the course of his concluding remarks. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee while 
thanking the Reception Committee, said that he and the delegates had been deeply 
overwhelmed by the kindnesB of the people of the Punjab and the wonderful res¬ 
ponse while the Punjab had given to the cause of the Hindu Mahasabha. It 
appeared to him that the heart of the brave Hindus of the Punjab had been 
touched and he appealed to the Hindus of the Punjab that they should build up 
the Mahasabha and make it a living organisation. The Punjab of Lajpat Rai 
stood as an ideal for the whole of India and even though Bengal had produced 
great men, yet the name of Lala Lajpat Rai waa a household word in Bengal. 
Lajpat Rai and others were great leaders of yesterday and the present Hindu youth 
was going to provide leaders of to-morrow ; and if any one of them thought that 
the preaent leadership eould not do better, he appealed to the youths not to sit 
idle bnt take up the work in their own hands. He wanted new blood to be 
infusfd in the Mahasabha not for solving the problems which confronled the Hindus 
of the Punjab and Bengal but the whole of India. He said ; “If we can unite 
we can keep Eastern and the Western gates of India well-guarded and the’ 
Punj.b and Bengal tan thue maintain ihe'integrity of glorious India.” He aiahed 
to make u clear that the Hindue of Bengal and the Punjab and other minoritv 
provinces were not opposing Pakistan for their own sake but as sons and dauehtera 
of the great India. 

He appealed to tlie Hindus of the Punjab to take full advantage- of the 
enUiUBiaam whuh had been created and organise themselvee. The Mahasabha was 
a democratic orgauisaiion and any one could become ite member bv navinL four 
aiinaa and those who thought ihat the Mahasabha leadership was not doing eood 
work, alum d join it and give it an impetus. He wanted the Hindus to stanS on 
their own legs to protect iheir rights and the rest would follow 

that .ht'tf”"*' ^ rcBoluiion tegsrdii.g the pollthal demands, Df Mukerii said 
that the demands toniaiued in that resoluuon were in fact the Natioiial 

K'Ik-P neideiitof ihe MahasS? said Zt I't 
Katacht the eat had come out of Mr. JinnoA’s bag, where he dema^“d m2 
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British to qiiit India after dividine it. It aeemed that having lost all hopes of 
getiing Fakisian from the Hindus he was now looking to his British friends and 
asking them to divide India and then quit this land. What a colossal ignorance of 
practical politics it was. Ur. Muker}! was, however, glad that Mr. Jiniiah had at 
least learnt to use the term ‘‘quit India” and he hoped that he would very soon 
forget the demand from the British to divide India and woiiid work for the first 
part of the demand. Dr. Mukerji said that he was prepared to let the Briiisbera 
live in India as employees and not as masters. He said that the Mahasabha was 
opposed to no one out it wanted to maintain the liberty and integrity of India 
because for the Hindus there was no other country but India and they could not 
have their holy Ganges and the Jamuna divided by the support of Biiiish sword. 
No one could cut India into pieces if the Hindus were determined to maintain its 
integrity and he, therefore, appealed to every Hindu youth to instil in hia own 
mind the ideas and ideals Of Hinduism which preached fraternity _ and (quality. 
Referring to the significance of the sword on the Hindu flag, Dr. Mukerji said that the 
Bword was not meant to kill otbera but to afiord protection. Dr. Mukerji made a 
passionate appeal to the Hindus to learn not to fight shy of realities but face 
facts and set their own house in order. Be concluded the speech amidst loud 
applause. 


The A. L Hinda Students’ Conference 

Second Session—Amritsar—28th. December 1943 

Presidential Address 

“In this storm-tossed world with its racial prejudices, machine-guns and 
TJ-boats, with its narrow nationalism, make the democratic teaching of the 
‘Vedanta’ the leading principle of eocial ethics for humanity at large,” This obser¬ 
vation was made by Mr. N. C, Chatterjee, Working President of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu gabba presiding over the becond BessiuD of the All-India Hindu 
Students’ Conference held at Amritsar on the liSth. Deoember 1943. 

Referring to Pakistan, he said: “In spite of all financial or other considera¬ 
tions we must refuse to exchange our undivided and indivisible India for any 
independent fragmented units. Pakistan would mean the crippling of both the 
Hindus and the Muslims in Bengal and in the Punjab and if the Bengalees and 
the Punjabeea unite, Pakistan shall vanish into oblivion. 

Mr. Chatterjee said : “I thank you fox electing me to the Chair. The land 
of the Vande Mataram oflera its respects to the land of the Vedas. The greatest 
achievements of the Indo-Aryan race were accomplished in this sacred land of the 
five rivers. Since the dawn of human civilisation the Punjab baa been the birth¬ 
place of Indo-Aryan culture. This Holy City of Amritsar ia sanctified by the 
eacred memory of the Bikh Gurue and martyrs and by the tragedy of Jalianwalla 
Bagh. There has been a cloee spiritual and political contact between the Punjab 
and Bengal, which was reinforced by the inspiring messages delivered by Burendra- 
oath Bauerjee, Bipin Chandra Pal and Deshabandhu Chiltaranjau Das. 

The Punjab was and is indiseolubly linked to the rest of Hiodusthsn and, 
God willing, with your devotion and sacrifice, the Punjab eball never be eevered 
from Hiudusthan. 

Bahohatam 

Remember the future of Akhand Hinduethan will depend on the eaccese of 
Banghatan. Do not divide, do not alienate bridge all gulfs. Bindu-Bikb concord 
will dispel all fears of Pakistan. If the Bengalees and the Punjabeea unite, 
Pakistan shall vanish into oblivion. 

Famine-stricken Bengal has apecial lessons to impart to the student world 
of Hindusthan. Dne to starvation, malnutrition and diseases millions of our 
people have perished. We are grateful to the Punjab and other provinces for the 
spontaneous assisiance rendered to famished Bengal. Particularly, the splendid 
work done by the Arya Bamaj deserves mention. 

Bengal is now in the grip of malaria and cholera and there is paucity of 
quinine and other drugs which can save human livea. In some villages in East 
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Beneal more than balf the population had been swept away by famine and iU 
afiermath. In some places in Midnapore akulla are lying on the load aide, the 
iackala having devoured the rest of the famiahcd victima of the famine. 

Tliia famine baa clearly demonstrated that a strong Central Government is 
essential to cope with such a ctiais and to co-ordinate the activities of the 
provinces. It will be a blunder to weaken the Centre in the future Constitution 

oi India. « o 

YouMa Mind at Sea 

The young mind in Bengal and diffeient parts of India has been_ in a _ state 
of ferment. There is a feeling that the present political and social fabric has 
merely tended to perpetuate the wretchedness of the massee. 'the old elogane and 
shibboleths do not work any more- The young people, particularly the studeiita, 
are demanding a more realierio and more humane ideal. The idea of mere charity 
is repulsive to the poor masses. 'I be starving and famished people demand justice 
upon this earth. Those of you who have toured in the famine-sirkbcn areas and 
have actually seen people dying of hunger and have seen men and dogs fighting 
for a morsel of food, can lealiee now a frightful mental chaos comes upon the 
young mind when it romes in contact with such unfathomable depths of misery. 
After two centuries of civilised rule there has been little effort genuinely made for 
the redemption of the masses. It is clear that another means of salvation must 
be found. 

Freedom from famine can be secured by freedom from alien bondage. India 
wants her freedom. Unfortunately Mr. Churcbill has denied it. We wanted to 
fight as a free nation side by side with the united nations. The Hindu Mahaeabha 
was practical. It gave a lead to the country to militarise and to ec^uip our people 
in order to defend our country. Mr. Churchill has declared that he has not 
become the first Minister to work for the liquidation of the British Empire. The 
Atlantic Charter has been drowned in the Bay of Bengal, Trtily, India has con¬ 
fronted Britain with a first class moral problem in this war. It is foolish to say. 
that our people are pro-Japanese. Our sympathy and spontaneous help to the 
cause of freedom transcends ail bounds of clasHes or creeds or partiee, We want 
to play a creative role in human history, provided our own country is assured of 
freedom and democracy. We want Britain to demonstrate in actual practice that 
this is not an imperialistic war. In this moment of perplexity boldly face and 
examine the problems of the day. 

We are convinced that the defeat of Hitler is certain. We are also convinced 
that with (he collapse of Fascism Imperialiem ehall die. Independence aball come. 
The world forces are all operating in our favour, ^eilhe^ Churchill nor Amery 
nor any combination of politicians can prevent Hindueihan fiom achieving 
freedom. Yon must be building up your organisation and jour character in such 
a way as to be ready for Independence when it comee. However much the 
dmcrences in India may be exaggerated or exploited, whatever may be the propa¬ 
ganda of the nominated emiasaries of the British Government in the various 
countries, India is to-day determined to get both justice and freedtm this time 

Many Indian leaders are still rotting in jail and the cleavage between India 
and England is widening. Ibe powerful apparatus of British propaganda has 
been working in full swing agamat them. We wish bir Stafford Cripps had not 
taken op an attitude of “eiiher take it or leave it.” The break-down of Crinna’ 
negotiations was a first class political tragedy. But how could we conscientiouslv 
accept the scheme which wanted to poison the constitution in India with the cerm 
of vivisection ? How can we willingly be a party to a echeme which had a hie 
dose of Pakietan ? You should realise the difference between the redistribution o1 
provinces and the self-deferroinstion of provinces. Every Hindu is a Federnliar 
a he cardinal principle of federation is that it should be an indissoluble union of 
indissoluble etales. Pakistan would mean the crippling of both the Hindus” and 
Bengal and in the Punjab. The grim realities of famine have 

that in order to feed our starving 
Pakistan would, have completely 


in 


tlie Muslims 

demonstrated beyond the shadow of doubt 
people lord-stuff must come from Hindusthan. 
converted Bengal into a Kabarasthan 1 

OprosE Pakistan 

Remember that we are opposed to Pakistan becanse our ideals princinles 

diaroetrioally opposed to those of the Muslim Leagie.*^ Mua?hn 
pogue wants vivisection of our country and keep it practically under BriiiKh 
leotion and want to assert that the Muslims are a nation whos^ noliHr- rf 
must be different from that of the Hindus. Borne misguided HinSu leaders'^hav 
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fallen into traps of the Pakistaniats and eneouTage the idea of separation on finan¬ 
cial grounds. They think that we shall get rid of the dnancial drags and subven¬ 
tions if we accept Pakistan. As a matter of fact Pakistan will be economically 
bankrupt and will be devoid of those economic resonrcea without which civilised 
states cannot fuDotion. Butin my opinion in spite of all financial or other 
considerations we must refuse to exchange our undivided and indivisible India for 
any independent fragmented units. Remenaber, sentiment and ties of culture and 
historical affinity are the strongest forces in human life. 

In this storm-tossed world with its racial prejudices, machine guns and 
U-boats, with its narrow nationalism, make the the democratic teaching of the 
Vedanta the lesding principle of social ethics of humanity at large. The Hindu 
must shake ofi their inertia, their listlessness, their decaying and drafting 
attitude, iufase into our social system a new vitality, a new consciousness 
and stamp out all flagging among the youth.” 


The Assam Provincial Hindu Sabha 

Muslim Penetration in Assam 

At an emergent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Assam Provincial 
Hindu Sabha held at Nowgong on the 4th. September 1943, the following lengthy 
resolution was adopted. The resolution rnna as follows:— 

(A) This meeting of the Assam Provincial Hindu Shabha views _ with alarm 
and indignation the deciaion of the Government of Assam as embodied in their 
resolution on Land Settlement published in the Assam Gazette of 25t)i August, 1943, 
and cnnaiders the said decision as wholly unwarranted and calculated to affect the 
interests of the Hindus most injuriously and as such condemns the same for the 
following among other reasons 

(H That the Land Settlement Policy aa adumbrated in the said resolution 
is to all intents and purposes nothing but the resuscitation under new and hollow 
pretexts of the ill-oonceived Land Development Scheme of June 19l0 which was 
hatched in the teeth of vehement Hindu opposition by the Inst Sandnilah Ministry 
with the mischievous moiives of letting down the Hindus of the Province to a 
state of political non-entity and perpetual serfdom by reducing their numerical 
strength. 

(ii) That fortunately for the Hindus His Excellency the Governor of Assam 
took up the administration of the Province into hia own hands after the liqui¬ 
dation of the last Saadnilah Cabinet, and the chorns of protests raised by the 
Hindus persuaded His Excellencv to give a decent burial to the hated Land 
Development Scheme. The abandonment of the Sind Scheme was an 
act of superwisdom on the part of Hia _ Excellency in as much 
as it averted the aoeelleration of communal ill feeling.^ The revival of 
the very same Scheme at the present moment when the enemy is already battering 
at our doors, and when perfect unity among the communities is indispenaably 
neoessary for succeasful prosecution of War efforts and for warding off aggressions, 
is an act of colossal unwisdom and betrays the reactionary policy stubbornly pur¬ 
sued by the Moslem Majority Ministry regardless of the well-being of the province. 
The faked purposes set out in the preamole to the resolution have been ingenuously 
contrived to hoodwink the people and camouflage the most ignominious design for 
perpetuation of Moslem domination in the province. 

(iii) That the Ministry have miserably failed in their duty of protecting 
and safe-guarding the interests of the different non Moslem communities of the 
province and by allowing settlement of lands to the Moslem ^ immigrants far in 
excess of the area warranted by the percentage basis have deliberately perpetuated 
a wrong of the higest magnitude to the indigenous people, and to the Hindus in 
general. As a matter of fact 93 p c. of the lands hitherto thrown open^ for settlement 
have been allotted to immigrant Moslems. The resolution published in the Assam 
Gazette of 25th August. 1943 does not coutaiu any safeguard for the Hindus nor 
any provision for bringing about parity in the allocation of lands to different com¬ 
munities according to percentage on the population basis. The contemplated silo- 
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oation of landa in suplua portion of GrazinK Reserve! to different communities "in 
proportion to their needs” ia but a design underlying the entire Scheme and is but 
an instance of the application of the opportunity policy pursued by the Moslem 
Lsaicuers whenever and wherever the percentage basis does not suit or ill-fits 
their own purposes. - . . , • . 

(iv) That the attitude of the Government towards the professional graziers 
has always been cbaracterieed by callous indifference and gross apathy and the 

g radual opening of lands referred for profeeeional graziere has not only grievously 
iirt the interests of such graziers but has also culminated in an. appalling dearth 
of milkt which in its turn has had the natural effect of working as a insidious 
poison corroding the very life and vitality of the people. Further curtailment of 
lands reserved for profeseionsl graziers will immeasurably intensify the difficulties 
of milk-supply and will therefore be a positive menace to the health and growth 
of people. The present move of the Ministry as envisaged in the resolution in question 
is therefore anti-national in the extreme and betrays an unscrapulous disregard for 
the real welfare of the people. The insertion of the clause—‘'when these are found 
to be surplus to requirements” in para 2 (a) of the Government resolution is 
nothing but an eyewash and a olever ruse for warding off adverse criticisms. The 
professional graziers who are practical iy all Nepaleae have not received as much 
attention aa they so richly deserve both from the point of view of the vital problem 
of milk-supply and also from that of the tremeudous sacrifices of the Nepulese 
people for the oause of the Sing Emperor and the Country. The present move will 
surely plaoe insurmountable hurdles oil the way of prosperity and expansion of 
their profession 

(v) That the deforestation of vast areas of lands has already caused a decrease 
in the raiufall and so the production of crops has notr shown any appreciable 
oorresnonding improvement and increase, notwithstanding large areas of land being 
settled with M islem immigrants during recent years. Further deforestation aa 
contemplated in the Government reaoiution will still more lower the rainful and 


affect the climatic conditions of the Province and also increase the 'possibility of 
frequent heavy floods with disastrous effeota on crops. Thr revenue derived by one 
hand will be spent by the other in giving gratuitous relief and in combating the 
concommitant evils of either floods or draughts. The golden vista of increasing the 
provincial revenue and of flooding the country side with abundance of crops may 
inconsequence prove itself to be an ethereal project never destined to materialise 
as a tangible reality. 

(vij That Government resolution has now the natural effect of emboldening 
the land-hungry Moslem immigrants to carry on according to plan, a tremendous 
onslaught nil all types of Government Reserves without waiting for the authorised 
allotment of lands on just and enquitable considerations. An orgy of lawlessness 
has already been let loose with the blessinga of the single-group Moslem Majority 
Ministry behind it, and reports of maaa-eneroachmeats on a well-organised scale 
on almost all places of vantage by the Moslem immigrants are daily pouring in. 
The District authorities have become helpless and passive onlookers only on account 
of the Ministry having given a long rope to Moslem immigrants' for trampling 
down the existing laws of land settlement with unrestricted license, 

(B) This meeting of the Assam Provincial Hindu tJabha in view of the facts 
and reasons staled above strongly urges on the Government to drop the entire 
Boheme of Land Settlement as embodied in their resolution and for vindication of 
law and order to take immediate drastic measures against the eucroachers on 
Government laud in different parte of the Assam Valley. 



The All India Muslim League 

Council Meeting—New Delhi—14th. November 1943 

Mb. Jinnah Be-£uscted PBBaiDSNT 

The All-India Mualim League Oouncil which waa held at New Delhi on the 
14th. November 1948 re-elected Mr. M, A. Jinnah ae the President of the League 
for the coming year. The Beoretary’e announcement that no other name had 
been suggested by any Provincial League wae greeted with loud applause. 

The Oouncil passed a resolutioa strongly condemning ‘the dastardly and 
insane assault” made on the person of Mr. Jinnah in Bombay and thanking 
Almighty God for saving the life of ‘the beloved leader of the Mussalmans.’' 

The Council further congratulated Mr. Jinnah on hie providential escape and 
prayed that he might be spared long to guide the hundred million Muslims of 
India under his great leadership to their cherished goal of Pakistan. 

The resolution wae moved by Nawabzada Rashid Ali, President, Lahore 
Muelim League, and supported by Moulana Jamal Mian and Khawaja Bir Nazi- 
muddin, the Bengal Premier. 

Mr. JinnaVe Address 

‘This manoeuvring on the part of the Government to create the impression that 
there should be a united Central Government of India shows that the die-hard 
Tories who rule Great Britain do not wish to release tbeii hold on this country,” 
said Mr. Af. A, Jinnah, addressing the League Council to-day. 

Mr. Jinnah said he not only wanted the Muslims but every man in this 
sub-continent to realise this. When the British talk of Central Government, the 
sole object was that neither Hindus nor Mnslims were to be freed. It meant the 
continuation of British domination and British rule. 

Pakistan, he said, postulated freedom for Hindus as well as Muslims. There 
could be no Pakistan without the Hindus ^tting freedom in their Hindustan. . 

Beferring to the proposal of Akband Hindustan or National Government be 
said the crux was the establishment of Hindu Baj and Hindu dominated Govern¬ 
ment in this country. Q'he results of this were so obvious to Muslim India, that 
they were to be transferred to a Hindu Baj and instead of the British garrison 
they would be kept under order by the Hindu garrison. Was it possible for the 
Hindu leaders, he asked, to acconiplish or achieve this wheu the Muslime were 
fully alive, alert and vigilant ? Gould they expect Muslim India to sign their own 
death warrant ? 

Around these three rival schemes centred all the jiropaganda that filled the 
press and issued from tbe platform, since the Council last met, and barring this 
Mr. Jinnah saw nothing that had happened on the political hori^n of India, 
that be should comment on. He was mentioning these issues merely in order to 
refresh the Council’s memory. 

Mr. Jinnah expressed concern over the developments in Lebanon and said 
that a resolution on the subject would be placed before the Council to-morrow, 

Turning to tbe food situation, on which a resolution is to be moved to-morrow, 
Mr Jinnah said that the Working Committee had given serious consideration to 
the matter and would not only make carefully considered proposals but also facts 
about the aituation. He defended the Ministry in Bengal and declaivd they were 
doing their very best. When they got in, the conflagration had_ already started and 
- Bengal wae over-whelmed with a crisis. Some one was responsible for Aat confla¬ 
gration. The Nazimuddin Ministry went there as a fire-brigade and were doing 
their utmost to put out the fire. He deprecated tbe activities of those who even 
in the presence of death were wickedly using the occasion for political propaganda 
and for the attainment of ulterior objects” He said the famine in Bengal was 
man-made and was the greatest blot on the British Administration in _ India. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the affairs in Kashmir and said the eituation there wag 
really very serious If the sccoiinte reaching biB* were to be believed, he would 
say the eituation was appalling. He appealed to Hie Highness the MahaTaia to 
look into the matter and discharge bis great responsibilities as n Euler of tbe 
State, and the duty that be owed to hia people, nearly 80 per cent of whom were 
Mussalmans. He should not allow this state of tbings to continue. • t, i.- 

Wbat ia our proposal, asked Mr. Jinnah. offering a new definition of I^kistan 
as freedom for Hindus and Muslims alike. Without 1 akiaitn forming the basia of 

36 
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constitutional negotiationa, he feared that no fruitful reaulta vould materialise, but 
he betrayed real anxiety that such a discuBeion should not be delayed any longer 
einoe loss of the present opportunity for mutual understanding would land both 
Hindus and Muslims in disaster. Failure to reach a settlement by negotiations, 
according to bis reading of the situation, would be playing into the hands of our 
enemies. Who they are he left his audience in no doubt—British Baj means, he 
said, slavery for both Hindus and Muslims. He claimed to see through the sudden 
discovery by British publicists, new arguments underlying the necessity to maintain 
the unity or India, the famine in Bengal providing the latest text for snch propa¬ 
ganda. Could the Central Government be really stronger than it is to-day, he 
wondered, if the Bengal Government shed any of its limited authority under 
Provincial Autonomy. Nevertheless the purpose of all this manoeuvring on the 
part of Britain was to uerpetuate the system of Government under which English¬ 
men would remain at the top. 

Only when Mr. Jinnali referred to the food situation in Bengal in the con¬ 
cluding portion of hia addresa—that too after a geutle hint from tJawahzada 
Liaquat AH Khan —did he seem to realise that the prcmiem was capable of solution 
only by the united efforts of all parties and by the mobilisation of the resources of 
all-India. Mr, Jinnah contented himself with the observation that the famine in 
Bengal conetituted the greatest blot on British administration. 

Ban on Membebshif of Organisation 

Mr. Jinnah thanked the Council for the expression of their sympathy 
and joy over hia escape. He did not want to say anything more on the aubject. 
He appealed earnestly to every Muslim to come under the banner of the 
Muslim League, because therein lay their salvation. The constitution of the 
Muslim League was the moat democratic that could be framed. There was no 
Mualim to whom the doors of the. League were not open. If they were 
dissatisfied with the leader, surely, the remedy lay in their own bands. The 
leaders were the creatures of the will of toe people and existed on their approval; 
'Ibey could remove him in 24 houra if they ao wished, by exercising their right 
under the constitution of the party, but if they tried to settle things by knife and 
force, that would mean nothing but bloodshed, chaos and misery. 

Mr. Jinnah said that be was responding to the call of the nation by cheerfully 
accepting hia re-election, because it gave opportunities to serve the people. 

Besides the four Premiers of Bengal, the Punjab, N. W. F. P. and Sind 
there were present at the League Council meeting, Mr. Af. B. Oazdar. Mian Abdul 
Haye, Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury and Khan Bahadur Khuhro. 


Punjab Assembly League Party’s Position . ' 

“ ..Withdrew hia resolution demanding a clear and definite 

Punjab Assembly regarding its 
attitude towards the Provincial and Central Muslim League Parliamentary Boards, 
and whether It maintained that the present Punjab MLniatry had been formed by 
the leader of the Punjab League Party, as the parliamentary agent of the Muelinf 
league. He was doing so, he aaid, in view of the decision of the League Working 
Committee to appoiot a sub-committee to examine the oonatilution that had been 
framed lor the Muslim League Party in the Punjab Assembly, 

Objeowon Taken to Portionb op Bwami Dayanand’s Book 

« reoolui'on moved by Jfoufona iTAwafa 
AfcduJ OAom and seconded hy Montana Za/ar AH ATAan, m. l. A. (Central) 

I»ni,oI«l, .g.i.„ to Holy Prophet It 


League Members and Khaksar Organisation 
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their viehea carried oat by .the Mualim League and not do it on. their own ?” He 
invited the Khakaara to leave their organiaalion and join the. Mualim League and 
try to change the policy of the League according to their deaire from ioaide and 
not by outaide coercion. ' 

. . Mr. Qazdar aaid that till lately they conaidered the Kbakeare aa a uaeful body, 
and prevailed upon the Punjab Government not to treat them harahly. Ibe 
KhakaarB to-day were following a pohcy hoatile to the League and in the recent 
Sikarpur by-election, there waa conaiderable interference by them. 

Mr. Hamid Nizami, who rose to oppoae the reaolutioo, waa conatantly interrup¬ 
ted and hecMed. He conaidered the reaolution redundant In view of the already 
eziating proviaiona that Leaguera could not join any other organiaation. He thought 
that the reaolution, which they were paaaiug, would result in diviaion among the 
Mualima.Mi'. Nawaz Khan aleo opposed the reaolution. 

Mr. M, Ashraf conceded that the writings and actions of certain individuala in 
the Kbakaar organiaation could be condemend, but emphaaiaed that they should not 
condemn the whole organiaation. He waa a aympatbiaer with the Khakaara, but if. 
the Council passed the reaolution, he declared, he would sever hia connection with 
the Khakaar organiaations. 

Mr. Jinnah observed that there seemed to be aome confusion in the mind of 
the oppoaitiou. The Khakaara in the past had confined their activities to religious 
and Bocial matters. Ht was for that very reaaou that 1 did my utmost to aave that 
organisation from Britiah repreasion. Since 1939, 1 have done everything with my 
whole heart and soul to see that it was not crushed”. The moment they came into 
politics they were a separate body. "Are you or are you not eatiened that the 
Khakaara by their recent wriiinga and actions have adopted a political policy and 
that tbia policy is hoatile to the Muslim League ? You cannot owe allegiance to two 
organisationa at one time". Mr. Jinnah, however, made alight alteration in the tezt 
of the reaolution, which as amended read t “The Council after careful and earnest 
consideration has come to the concluaion that the Khakaar organiaation which 
was originally a purely aocial and religious organisation, ia, aa now shown by its 
writings and actions, pursuing a general policy which ia hoatile and antagoniatic to 
the policy of the 4ll'ludia Muslim League. In tbeae circumatancea, the Gounoit 
reaolves that no member of the Muslim League should hereafter join or continue to 
remain as member of the Khakaar organisation”. 

The resolution waa paaaed with two dissentient votes. 

‘SysTEM OF Mandates should End” 

The Council adopted three more reaolutiana. One reaolation related to Faleatine. 
This waa adopted by the Working Committee of the League last night. 

The other two reaolutiona related to Muslim countries in North Africa and 
Middle East. One of them urged upon His Majesty’s Government in particular and 
other- Allied powers that the teriiloiiea recently released from the control of Italy 
namely Cirenaica, Libya and TripoL should not only be not handed back to the 
Indian Government but they be.conatituied as iudeuendent aovereigu Btatea, that 
the "vicious ayatem of mandates should be aboliahed once for all and the countries 
of which the mandates were held by Great Britain and France namely, PaleatiDe^ 
byria and Lebanon be restored to the people of those countries to aet up their own 
Bovereign Governments of thoae territories. Having regard to the oft-repeated 
declaraiiona by the United Nations that they seek to liberate the subject natiouao 
lilies, this Council demands that the United Powers should urge France to liberate 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunis.” - 

This resolution waa moved by Syed Zakir Ali and seconded by Mr. Hosiain 
Imam, both of whom pointed out that tbe Allied Powers had shown their keen 
desiie to liberate the people now under tbe enemy voke but were lukewarm to 
apply those principles of freedom and justice to people under their own domination. 

Tbe resolution was passed. 

Lebanon Dbvelopmentb 

The second resolution referred to Lebanon and viewed wilh~'‘profouDd alarm 
the grave situation that has arisen in Lebanon as a result of tbe action of tbe 
French authorities in forcibly suppreaBing the demand of full autonomy by the 
Lebanese and vied with satisfaction the clear declaration made by the British Go¬ 
vernment with regard to the recent development that have taken place in Lebanon, 
leaffitming the solemn pledge guaranteeing the independence of that country. The 
Council further urges the British Government to take immediate eteps to restore 
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normal condilioDs and to secure full independence for the country and thus prevent 

the sil nation from jjettirifc worse. _ ^ . t 

Maulana Zafar AU Khan, moving the resolution stated that the statesmen of 
the Allied Nations should realise that the ptople of the East-^were as eager to 
secure their independence and Ireedom as tliose of the Western countries. 

Maulana Jamal Mian staled that it was because of the hosliliiy towards the 
French that the Lebanese had welcomed British forces during the present war in 
their country. The resolution was adopted. 

Palestine Question 

Chaudkury Khaliq-uz-zaman moving the Palestine resolution traced the 
history of Arab-Jewish relations in that country. He referred to the protest of the 
Arab League against certain statements of Mr. Wendell Wilkie and Mr. Louts 
Fischer of U. B. A. and said that they did not know what those statements were but 
they knew that U. B. A. ranked in the forefront in all anti-Arab movements. He 
claimed that the Balfour Declaration originated from America. Ths Muslims of 
India to-day demanded that the policy embodied in the British White Paper should 
be adhered to. He reminded the Council that the Palestine issue would assume great 
importance immediately after the war and they should remain alert with regard to 
this question. 

Mr. Latif~ul-Rahman seconded the resolution, which was adopted and the 
Council adjourned. 

Resolution—Second Day—New Delhi—15th. November 1943 

Food Situation in India 


The Council concluded its session this morning after passing a reeolution on 
the food situBtioD in India. 

Mr. Jinnah disclosed that he bad invited the Muslim Premiers of Bengal, 
Assam, Punjab, Bind and N. W. F. Province to meet him and his Working 
Committee at Delhi, Four of the Premiers bad responded to his invitation while the 
Premier of Assam bad deputed Mr. Abdul Matin Cbawdbry to represent him. 
They were at present engaged in formulating a common and unified policy for the 
five Muslim Provinces and it was their intention to have that policy accepted by 
other Provinces and by the Government of India. He.was meeting the Premiers 
again this afternoon. 

The resolution on food situation adopted this morning was as follows: “The 
Council of the All-India Muslim League having taken into consideration t^e present 
food situation in the country, particularly in Bengal, views with grave concern and 
alarm the tragic consrquences resulting from it in Bengal and some other parts of 
the country ; emphatically urges the Government of India and the British Govern¬ 
ment to adopt_immediately more vigorous snd effective measures to cope with the 
food problem iu the country and to remove distress prevailing in Bengal and other 
parts of the country and further urges the Government to take effective precau¬ 
tionary measures against recurrence of similar conditions either in Bengal or in 
any other part of the country The Council calls upon the people of Bengal to 
give their whole-hearted support and co-operation to the present Ministry in Bengal 
which is doing its very best for alleviating distress prevailing in that Province in 
the future. The Council appeale to Mussaimaos all over India to continue their 
help to the people of Bengal either in cash or in kind. 

Sir K. Nnzimuddin, epeaking on the resolution, traced the history of the 
Bengal food crisis. He said that bis Ministry took office on April 24. The situa¬ 
tion then was that nee was selling in Calcutta at Rs 23 and Hs. 25 per maund 
whije famine prices were ruling in other areas. About that time the Government of 
India announced their baeic plan under which Bengal was to get 7,93.000 tons 
of foodgraiiiB. Soon after it became evident that the basic plan had failed and the 
Government of In^dia were not in a position to implement their promise. They 
actually received 73,494 tons of foodgrains. After a series of conierences ana 
protracted discussions, the following alternative proposals were put to the Bengal 
Government for consideration : (a) a modified form of free trade within the Eastern 
wagon m^ovements from each province or (b) full free trade within 

Haste n Zone and the abrogation of the basic plan with a promise as emergency 

I'Dder the free trade settled down to 45.000 tons 
native ^ K. ? with II a month. The Government ot Bengal chose the second alter. 

whil I’another Food Conference 

when free trade was Wied once for all and substiiuied by a revised S plan 
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based on suipiuses admitted by provinces. He added that the Government of India 
could not supply 45.000 tone of foodgrains in one month as promised under the 
free trade scheme. As a result of the July Conference, the Government of India 
informed the Bengal Government that they would receive 4,41,000 tons of food- 
grains. The Bengal Government lodged a formal protest which did not produce 
any result. Bir Nazim addin claimed that from the time his Ministry took office, 
they had been continuously impressing on the Government of India not only the 
lerious shortage of foodgrains in Bengal but the alternative need of supplies from 
Outside. 

Answering critics who had been demanding as to what happened to the large 
quantities of foodgrains sent from outside to Bengal, the Chief Minister said that 
from March 1, to August bl, the total quantity of foodgrains received in Calcutta 
on Government account including purchases by Government agents from outside 
Bengal and purchased within the province on Government account amounted to 
65,30 lakhe of maunda. Out of this total it waa found possible, after meeting 
the minimum requirements of industrial labour employed in war work, the esseniial 
servicea public utility coucerna and the amounts needed for distribution through 
cheap grain shops in Calcutta and the industrial areas to despatch quantities eggre- 
gating to 16,51 lakhs of maunds to mofuseil districts mainly for the relief of the 
areas in greatest distress. 

Beplying to charges that the Provincial Government had failed to _ deal with 
the situation, the Chief Minister said that the charge was without any justification 
and baseless. As for the assertion that the famine in Bengal proved that it was 
not possible to have two or more independent Government in India, Bir Nazi- 
muddin said : “The etatement of facts narrated by me proves conclusively that a 
Central Government with autonomous provinces cannot deal with a situation the 
like of which we have had to face in Bengal. The Central Government has 
failed and will always fail to indnee autonomous provinces to part with surplus 
food stuff at the expense of their own people. The Ministry and their supporters, 
both in Orissa and Assam, gave an ultimatum to the Government of India and 
even the provinces ruled under Section 93, in spite of being directly under the 
Central Government, practically refused to co-operate with the policy of the 
Central Government. The question may well be asked what would Bengal have 
done without food grains from outside and how could Bengal get them if she 
were an independent zone. Assuming the conditions to be identical, viz., famine 
and war, an independent Bengal would not have looked for outside assistance or 
be dictated by the Central Government. She would have relied on herself and 
formulated either a short-term or a long term policy to meet the situation 
instead of relying on promises which could not be fulfilled. Moreover, an 
independent Bengal would have had more effective control over transport 
particularly, railways and inland river service. Even allowing for the quota 
fixed for the military, if the railway and river service had been under the 
control of the Bengal Government, they would have been able to distribute food¬ 
stuffs better than they have found it possible to do under the present conditions. In 
this connection, 1 may mention that in June and July, allegations were made 
that foodfiuffs sent to Bengal by railway wagons could not be unloaded in time 
owing to lack of proper arrangements by the Bengal Government. During the 
visit of the bon. Sir J. P. Srivaatava it was made clear to him, on the authoriiy 
of the Regional Food Commissioner, that there was no basis for this complaint. 
An independent Bengal would have bad vastly better financial resources.” 

“The financial scheme for the provinces under the Government of India Act 
and the Otto Niemeyer Award," Sir K, Nazimudditt continued, “never contem¬ 
plated the possibility of the province having to incur expenditure on the scale 
necessary to met a situation like the one obtaining in Bengal. The Provincial 
Government bad to apply for financial assistance for giving relief to the starving 
and dying people of Bengal. Before assistance was given, conditions were laid 
down by the Government of India and after we agreed to comply with those 
conditions, a limited sum was given to us as interest-bearing loan. We have 
risked the future of our province and not hesitated to spend money freely for the 
relief of the distressed, incurring liabilities practically beyond the resources of the 
province. But, eo far, the Central Government have not come forward with any 
offer of subvention and all that we have been told is : Raise the money yourself 
and ill case you fail, wo will find you the money. Independent Bengal would have 
had its own financial resources to meet a situation like this. 1 think, one of the 
reasons why the Muslims are demanding independent Governments for aress where 
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they are in a majority, is' that because of its entire reliance on _ the 
Oeotre for finance. However, autonomous a province may be, its aotivities 
can be restricted and almost crushed by financial manipulations. It will 
thus be seen that the famine in Bengal has shown that situations like the present 
cannot be tackled by a Central Government and in future no Central or Federal 
scheme tor India can ever hope to meet more euccesslully a situation like tats. 
It is true that foodgraina are now pouring into Bengal, but it is due to the call 
of hamanitarian sentiments which no people or province c^n resist in view of the 
appalling conditions in Bengal. Aa long as humanitarian sentimenta count in the 
world, such aid will be seut from one province to another, and one independent 
zone to another independent zone. Even . countries far apart on the map of the 
world and having little common bond between ‘.one another, help one another, in 
distress. The help which Bengal has received from other provinces is no argument 
agaiust her political separation from certain other parts of India. Those who argue 
thus lay themselves open to the charge that were Bengal a titate in Pakietan, their 
humanitarian sentiments would have evaporated and they would have refused 
to help Bengal merely because she was a Muelim titate. 1 myself have a higher 
opinion of our future neighbours in Hiudtietan. I would like to taka this oppor¬ 
tunity of ihauking the people outside Bengal for the most generous contributions 
that WB have received in kind and cash from all sections of the people—rich and 
poor alike.” ^ 

‘‘1 would also like to take this opportunity,” the Chief Minister said, "of 
thanking the Viceroy and the military authorities for the steps they have taken 
for giving immediate relief. Thanks to general Wakely's organisation, we are 
moving over 2,000 tons from Calcutta into the districts and we may do even 
better. 1 also like to acknowledge in public the valuable assistauce and the sympa- 
thio oo-opeiation we have received from the Regional Food Commissioner, the 
hou'ble Mr. Justice Braund. He realieed the critical eituation in which we were 
placed and did his utmost to help ua to obtain foodgrains from outside.” 


Discussion on thb Resolution 

Mr. Abdul Salam moved the resolution on the food situation. He severely 
crilioised the Central Government for ita insetion, which, he claimed, was responsible 
for the present state of affairs in Bengal aud elsewhere. He said that the Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen had claimed that there had been a bumper crop. He wanted to 
know what had happened to that crop. 

Mr, Hanif Nizami (Punjab) moved a rider, which urged the necessity 
of price control and rationing all over India. He said that the British Parliament 
had been making political capital out of famine conditions in Bengal and the 
Opposition parties in Bengal were doing everything in their power to discredit 
the present Ministry, instead of feeding the starving millione. He asserted that • the 
real culprits were the nawabs, big landiorde, zamindars and big traders. These 
bad hidden the foodgrains and were making money out of the misery of poor 
starving people. Iho profit-motive had united landholders. Unionists, Leaguers 
Hindus, Muslims and isikhs. Mn Nizami said that the Muslims of India iWed 
to Mr. Jinnah for guidance and he hoped that the League would adopt such 
policy as would secure food for everyone. 

Bir Ghulam Bussain Hidayatullah (Sind Premier) supported the plea for 
price control and rationing. The fact, be said, was that the demand exceeded the 
supply ot foodgrains in India at present and tbs only remedy open to them was to 
introduce rationing and have price control. They, in Sind, notwithstanding the 
instructions of the Central Government, bad maintained price control, with^ the 
result that there was ample food for everyone. Under tprice control, provided the 
unhonrd*^'hi8^e\o*c^^*^* ©very now and then, the cultivator was bound to 

I Obazanjar AliKhan, Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab, opposed both price 
oonlTul and rationing. Be said that the Punjab Muslim League, by a resolution 
passed on November 11, bad opposed both price control and rationing, 

Mr. /vwomi : It was not the Punjab Muslim League but Us Workinff 
Oommiitee and the decision was not unanimouB. vvwrxing 

it to me. *^*””**^ ' ^ of that decision. Vou should have communicated 

present PI?oe«diDg blamed the Central Government for the 

of fMdSi h J co^otry. He quoted figures to show that large quanti^s 

K ad remained on station platforniB waiting for tianspoit. He claimnH 
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that the Government of India was wholly incompetent and inefficient and there 
could be no improvement in the eituation as long ae the “highly incompetent 
persons who manned the Government of India remained in office.” These persons, 
he said, did not enjoy anyone’s confidence or respect. The remedy lay in the imme¬ 
diate establishment of a National Government which task the British Government 
should entrust to Mr. Jinnah. 

Nawab Ismail Khan moved an amendment to the main resolution, which was 
rejected by the Council. 

Mr. Jinnah renewed his appeal for funds and said that after-care of the 
famished persons would require large amounts of money, 

Mr. Hassan Xapahani explained the relief activites of the Bengal Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce. He said that early in the year, tbe Chamber started a 
relief fund which was subsequently augmented by contributions received as a result 
of the appeal issued by Mr. Jinnah. On November 11, the total amount received in 
the fund amounted to Rs. 3} lakhs in cash and Rs. 8:j,000 in kind. 'I'his had 
enabled them to feed 4o,000 persons every day in the province and they hoped to 
increase this figure to 60,000 persons every day. They had 15 milk canteens for 
children at which 325 were fed every day. In addition to this, large quantities of 
standard cloth and blankets had been distributed to deserving persons. They 
iutended to close the fund on December 31. 

Working Committee—New Delhi—13th. November 1943 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League met at New Delhi 
on the ISth. November 1943 at the residence of Aawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan. 
Mr. M, A. Jinnah presided. The Committee by a resolution, offered its whole¬ 
hearted and sincere congratulations to its President, Mr. Jinnah, on his 
providential escape and thanked God foi sparing bia life to guide and lead tbe 
Mussatmana of India. 

The Working Committee, having considered the recent correspondence that 
passed between the late Viceroy, Marquis of Linlithgow . and the President of the 
League, Mr. Jinnah, regarding the situation in Kashmir and having heard a 
deputation of the leaders of the Kashmir Muslim Conference, headed by Chawdhury 
Qhulam Abbas, resolved to authorize its President to take such action as he cop- 
eiders necessary in this connection. 

Mdsum Premiers take part in Discussion 

The Premiers of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and N. W. F. Province and the 
Presidents of the Provincial Leagues of Bengal. Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, 
N. W. F. Province, Delhi, Baluchistan and Central Provinces participated in tbe 
discussions of the Working Committee of tbe All-India Muslim League in its 
afternoon session to-day. Mr. M. A. Jinnah presided. The meeting inter alia 
considered the food situation in the country, and adopted a resolution on Palestine. 
The Committee adjourned till Monday afternoon. 

The meeting appointed a committee consisting . of Sir Nazimuddin, Nawab 
Ismail Khan and Chawdhury Khaliquzzaman to examine the constitution that 
has been framed for the Muslim League Party in tbe Punjab Legislative Assembly, 

Palestinb Question 

The following is the text of Ihe Palestine Resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee: 

"The Working Committee has learnt with alarm and misgivings that Jewish 
agencies have again started antLArab propaganda and are pulling strings in Ame¬ 
rica and England for further immigration of Jews into Palestine to tbe detriment 
of the just and legitimate interests of that country. I'he Working Committee 
consider it necessary to remind the British Government that the rvopening of the 
immigration question will be directly in conflict with even the policy out-lined in 
the White Paper and contrary to the solemn pledges given by tbe ex-Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow in bis letter, dated jane 22, 1940, to Mr. Jinnah, President of the 
All-India Muslim League, in the following terms: ’Finally, I would invite your 
attention to the measures so far taken to implement the policy laid down in the 
White Paper of May 19i9, namely, registration of Jewish immigration since April 
1939 in accordance with the provisions of the White Paper and the enactment of 
legislation last February with which you will be familiar from the references in the 
public PiesB and which was embodied in tbe Command Paper 6,180 controlling the 
transfer of land in the interests of Arab agriculturists. You may rest assured that 
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eyery consideration has been and will continue to be given by hia Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to legitimate Arab- claims. , „ . - . ^ ^ 

“The Working Committee emphatically warns the British Government that 

any farther injastice done to Palestine Arabs under Jewish or Foreign influence or 
by a departure from the eoiemn pledges to the Arabs from- time to time which 
might result in the frustration of their national aspiration fur independence will be 
greatly resented by the Muslims of India.” 

The Working Oommittee concluded its session on the T5th. November 

1048 after disposing of several questions relating to internal adminietration of the 

League. It also fixed the dates of the next annual session of the League, to be 
held at Karachi. 

The Open Session of the League 
Slat, Session—Karachi—24th. December 1943 


Haroonabad (Karachi) waa a place of activity to-day when Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
arrived there to preside over the Blst. Session of the All India Muslim League. 

The main event of the day was a unique and spectacular procession nearly 
two miles long, in which Mr. Jinnah was taken to the pandal to unfurl the League 
Flag at 7-BO p. m. to the accompaniment of the firing of 31 rockets. Smart for¬ 
mations of Muslim National Guards, dressed iu grey uniforms, totalling 2,000 
volunteers, Akharas of Muslim physical culturists, Muslim students and Boy Scouts, 
fifty camels and an equal number of caparisoned horses, all ridden by Hazis in 
Arab costumes preceded Mr. Jinnah’s carriage which was decorated to resemble a 
boat and was drawn by 31 camels—this figure symbolising the Blst session of the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Speaking from a rostrum to a vast crowd, Mr. Jinnah thanked them for the 
“royal reception” the people of Karachi had accorded him. He felt the honour all 
the more because Karachi was his birthplace. It was a fitting tribute the city could 
pay to the representative of the Muslim nation. 

Speaking of the goal of Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah said: "If we continue to 
consolidate ourselves, we ate bound to achieve our goal. In our efforts to achieve 
our goal, Sind has a major mrt to play. Karachi will be the gateway of Pakistan. 
Pkkistan will include Sind, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan.” Mr. Jinnah declared: “Our flag symbolises our national aspirations 
and we must keep it aloft.” 

The unfurling ceremony was preceded by recitations from the 'Quoran*. 

At some points on the route of the procession, people from the balconies of 
houses showered silver coins on Mr. Jinnah; a Muslim Associatiou presented a 
puree en routs. 

Welcome Address 


Welcoming the delegates to the open session of the League and introducing 
the term Biiidhu as a new synonym for Pakistan—which he defined as the land 
of the Indus and its tributaries, comprising only Kashmir, N. W. F. Province the 
Punjab, Baluchistan and Sind—Mr. Gf. M. Syed, Chairman of the Reception \ Com¬ 
mittee, in his address, said ‘Sindhu wants not only to unite India but the 
whole world. Only that object cannot be achieved by ihe methods of those who 
have closed their eyes to history Vind hard facts.” 

Drawing a distinction between Sindhu and Hind, Mr. Syed said that Sindhu 
had been the meeting place, through the centuries, of many races, civilisations and 
religions. In no part of the world,” he added, “had the fusion of philosophies and 
religions taken place in such profusion as in this land. Here have blended the 
teachings of the Vcdanla, the lesson of Buddha and the preaching of Guru Nanak 
and the great Sufis. Jhey have endeavoured towards religious unity. Untoucha- 
bihty IB nowhere less evident than here. In compariBon with the infltieni'p nf 
Egypt Iran. Greec|s Arabia on thia land, the influence of SoXrn K 
almost negligible. Ihus the traditions of the people of Sindhu are unique. Thev 
have a special message in the drive towards universal brotherhood and for the 
fulMment of that mission they are better fitted than roost. But some inhabitants 
^ *b0"t temporary combinations, have been mis- 

lime he accused the non-Muslim 
inhabitants of Sindhu of showing a lack of national sense as was evidenced bv their 
opposition to the “buy from MiiBiima” movement, “'rhe non-MusHms S Sindhu 

non-Muslims of Hind, and want to make the inhabitants 
o! Smdhu slaves simply because the majority of Sindbu’s iuhabitanta are MusHm? 
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Under the circumstances, it is the duty of every Maslim of. Hind to help us to 
make our native land free and independent.” 

Mr. Sj/ed thanked the MnsUme of Hind for their efforts so far in furtherance 
of the Pakistan movement and said: “Now the Sindhu nation has reached the 
stage when steps for action are necessary’’. Appealing to well-to-do Muslims of 
. Hind to send capital and sincere workers to make Sindhu independent and econo¬ 
mically self-supporting, Mr. S’yed said : “In the past you have sent such people 
as Bayed Brelvi and Ismail Shaheed for the above purposes. Have you. no Ahmed 
and Ismail among you now ? Our furture is interwoven with your future. What¬ 
ever high atatioue in Hind you may occupy, they will not be permanent 
without the stability of Sindhu. Your integrity in India will mainly depend npon 
the stability of our national state.” 

Mr Syed concluded by saying that great significance was attached to the present 
session as' it marked the beginning of a new phase in the political history of Millat. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Presidential Address , 

Speaking in a clear voice' in pin-drop silen'ce Mr, Jintiah declared : “As I 
have repeatedly said any call that comes from you, any opportunity for service, 1 
shall serve with my heart and soul, I shall not falter nor hesitate but obey. Since 
we undertook the revival and the revitalising of the Muslim League it is now seven 
years. These have been strenuous years. During these seven years, we have made 
remarkable progress and it is admitted by our friends, and even by our opponents 
to-day. We have shown it not merely to India but to the world and we have 
fully established that we are a nation. 

Raising bis voice, Mr, Jinnah said: “We shall never rest content until we 
seize the territories that belong to us and rule ovet them.” 

Mr. Jinnah continuing Said : “Let me tell you that the struggle is a bard and 
long one and it requires special patience, it requires every one of you—and now 
I specially address the youth—patience, hard work and steady progress in building 
the great nation to which we belong. Every step has to be considered from 
various points of view before we take one step and the next one. You will admit 
that so far we have met every manoeuvre, every machination, every moment, 
every scheme and every design to break us, with success every time. 

“We have survived the opposition which first came from the Government and 
bureaucracy, when we undertook reorganisation of the Muslim League. For reasons 
of their own, that oppositiop was slackened. Then came a terrific onslaught from 
the Congress—mass contact and challenges and when the Congress Ministries were 
formed the Muslim League was told and ordered to liquidate itself. Elections and 
bye-eiectiouB—Congress, Jamaits, Ulemas, Ahrars, Azad Conference, Momins—every 
effort made to destroy the Muslim League, to cause disruption among the Muslims, 
rebounded upon them as a boomerang. The Muslim League now is a true force. 
Even to-day we are not left in peace.” 

Referring to the strength developed by the League during the last seven years 
Mr. Jinnah said ;— 

.'T most respectfully advise our oppooents, the Congress or Hindu leadership 
or the British Government: You cannot break us. Dca't meddle with our affairs. 
If you Want to come to terms with us we are always ready and willing to come to 
terms with the British Government or the Hindus on honourable terms and not 
any other terms. Today there is not the slightest doubt that the Muslim League 
is the only authoritative and representative organisation of Muslim India.^ We have 
got our flag, our platform and what is more, our definite goal of Pakistan. We 
have created a complete unity of ideal and thought. Now we must undertake 
further an organisational machinery—directive, efficient and effective for action. 

' Mr. Jinnah then dwelt on the scope for a constructive programme and said :— 
‘‘Muslim India has to-day acquired full conaciouBiiesB and is taking keenest interest 
in all that happens around her. Various suggestions such as the setting up of a 
machinery to chalk out a programme of national industries for Muslim India, 
national education and the starting of heavy induetries in Pakistan have been made. 

The task before the League is daily growing and the stage has come wheu it 
is absolutely essential that a Committee of Action consisting of not ‘less than five 
members and not more than seven should be set up to undertake the task of 
organising, consoUdating and unifying the activities of the League, 

Food Problem 

Dealing with the food problem, Mr. Jinnah referred to the conference of 
Muslim Premiers Vfhich he had convened in Delhi in November last. Be asserted 

37 
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that there was entire agreement among the Premiera and it was abeolufely ontrue 
to iuggeet that Lord Wavell took the wind out of the League aail by summoning 
the League Premiera. The interview with the Viceroy came about only after the 
Premiers and himaelf had fully diacueaed the food problem and desired to meet the 
Viceroy. Ho (Mr. Jinnah) had no machinations whatsoever which Lord Wavell had 
upset. He had made it plain already that ao far as the food policy waa concerned, 
the League WB8 willing to do its beat in wiping out the acourge of famine and 

§ revent its recurrence anywhere in India. However, Mr. Jinnah asked whether _ in 
ealing with the food question, the egriculturiata, the producers of food grains, 
should be bled white to fatten the industrialiets, and whether there was going to be 
one rule of justice for one class and another rule of justice for another _ class. _ He 
was for total control of pricea of not only food grains but also of essential articles 
necessary for the existence of the agriculturists. 

Attitddb of Hindus 

Mr. Jinnah asserted &at the Hindus were xespousible for holding up the 
progreas of tlie country. 

He asked : “Can we Mnasalmans of India accept Akhand Hindustan, Hindu 
Raj over the entire sub-continent? (Cries of “No”). Is it poaaible to ^expect 
Muslim India to agree to Akhand Hindustan and Hindu Raj ou the continent ? 
(Cries of “No, No”). This is their proposal. They have not given up their dream, 
On the other hand, they talk of independence. Whose independence ? I have 
repeatedly warned you that when they talk of independence, they mean the indepen¬ 
dence of India and slavery of Muslim India (‘shame’). Can you achieve Pakistan 
without independence of India 7 When we Bay Pakistan, we mean not our indepen¬ 
dence only but independence of Hindus also. (Cheers). If the Hindus, owing to 
their obsession or dream or cussedness put obstruction in the way of the freedom 
of both and insist upon the freedom of one and the siavery of the other, I ask you 
who are responsible for holding up the progress of the country except the Hindus 7 

Vicebot’s Appeal for Co-operation 


Mr. Jinnah said that in the political situation the only new thing that had 
happened was Lord Wavell’s appeal for co-operation at Calcutta. Mr. Amery too 
had made it clear that the principles of the Atlantic Charter were made applicable 
to India eighteen months before the Atlantic Ocean produced the Atlantic Charter 
(laughter). "Lord Wavell like a Soldier-Viceroy has spoken in plain language. In 
that respect, he has made a great contribution to the political problems of India. 
He is DO more embarrassed by bis mental bag which he found it necessary to 
jettison in the Mediterranean before he crossed the Suez Canal. (Laughter). Having 
put the political issue into cold storage indefinitely, Lord Wavell had said that he 
was concentrating oii_ winning the war. It is really astoniehing that he, representing 
the Crown and speaking with rennonaibUity and seriousness, thinks that he can win 
thia war while be is totally indifferent to the political situation. What happened 
when the Lebannon question came 7 What happened when the Syrian question 
came 7 Were all those political adjustments made merely from the humanitarian 
point of view or the political point of view 7 What happened when differences took 
place at Algiers with the French 7 It is astonishing, it is sheer blindness to say, 
‘My job is to win the war only*. With all humility I say to the British Govern¬ 
ment you have got to get the whole-hearted euthuaiastic support of some nartv in 
this country if not all.” 

As regards the Viceroy’s reference to the economic home front and preparation 
for peace, Mr. Jinnah said; “Bow are yon going to get all the resources of India’s 
energy and determination if every party is kept at arms length, diacontented and 
disaatisfied." ‘The Viceroy had said that he would welcome co-operation from 
anyone or anybody.” Mr. Jinnah said thie ia a flagrant abuse of lie English 
word co*operntioQ«” “What is co-operation ?, Does it not in plain language mean'* 
that without giving any part or any real share in the authority of Government we 
are asked to do the work of camp followers, menials and subservients 7 Can you 
expect any self-reapecting organiaatiou to accept that position 7 And even if we 
were so foolish to fall in with this fantastic suggestion, can any intelligent man 
j succeed in putting real enlhneiasna and secure the whole- 

V* K mjpnort and co-operation of the people 7 The complacency 

" j pronouncement are made ia amazing. The British Government 

doss^nonftter ?hTch eo-operatiou of any party- 

Ihs decided to launch a civil diBobedlenoe movement if theii demands 
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were not conceded. The Oongreea had been ont-lawed. “What has the rest of 
India done that the Government Bhould talk to them in this langaage f We have 
offered our hand of co<operation for the job of nork that Lord Wavell wants ua to 
do, provided our hand ia accepted as that of a confident friend with n real share 
in the authority of Qovernment and with a definite promiae that we ehall win our 
eliare in the fruit of victory when we win it. That has been rejected. They have 
outlawed the Gonpireas and I auppoae they would like to outlaw the Muslim League 
also. We are quite ready for it (cheer). But why do you bracket those orgnanisa* 
tions together? It is not honest. I am of the opinion that this policy that ie 
pursued by the British Government is going to prove dieaBtroue.’' 

VOLDNTAEY LIQUIDATION OF EmPIBB 

Referring to Mr. Churchill’s statement that he would not preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire, Mr. Jinnah aaid : “L can tell him thia. Volun* 
tary liquidation ia more honourable than .a compulsory one. It will redound to 
the honour of the British nation and it will be recognised by us as an act of 
friendship which got its value and asseta in the future. But compulsory liquidation 
will have none of these advantages, and the British Empire will have to be liqui* 
dated one day—whether you like it or not.” 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah referred to the speech made by John Bright in the 
House of Commons on the India Bill in 1858 and said: "We are now impressing 
upon the successors of that great British statesman that the only honest way for 
Great Britain is to divide and quit. Unity can only be on the basis of division of 
property and possession to the respective two nations, the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans. The omer minorities will be the acid test. It will be the sacred solemn 
duty of Pakistan and Hindustan to safeguard and protect and give a fair and just 
deal to the minorities under these two zones.” 

Cbiticbm of Congebss PoLoy 

Referring to the Congress, Mr. Jinnah said that after their threats of mass 
contact etc, had failed their methods have changed. Their methods now are subtle, 
Insidious and intended to play underground and undermine. 

"1 see no change except a parrot-like cry,” he said. “The cleverest party that 
is carrying on propaganda are the Communists. They have so many flags—the Bed 
flag, the Hoviet flag, the Congress flag and now they have been good enough to 
introduce the League flag also. They shout that they want Congress-League settle¬ 
ment. Who says no ? But the question is on what basia ?” 

Mr. Jinnah went over the history of the August Resolution of the Congress 
and said that from Mr. Gandhi's letter of January 19, 1943 to Lord Linlithgow, it 
WBB clear that he stuck to his guns, namely, the August Resolution. It was a 
definite deliberate attempt to by-pass the Muslim League and force the hande of 
* the-British Government to surrender to the Hindus. 

“Has there been any change sipoe January 1943," aeked Mr. Jinnah. “Milliona 
of Congress men are outside the jails. Now, they are contemplating a form of 
government based on the culture and on the system prevailing in the historic 
period of Vikramaditya. How then could any fair-minded person expect the 
Muslime to accept that position ? 

Mr. Jinnah then referred to “a few isolated Hindu leaders who were showing 
some sort of sympathy for our point of view,” and said: "They however fight 
shy of using the word Pakistan and prefer the phraseology of ‘self-determination.’ 
When they do so they talk with their tougue in their cheeks. 

“We are told that we are non-co-operating with the Gongress,” Mr. Jinnah 
eaid. "It was the Congress that non-co-operated with the League. The Congress' 
took up the attitude to dominate and to assume by book or by crook the reins of 
Government as Hindu Raj and Hindu Government. We are defending ourselves 
against that monstrosity and those machinations.” 

Mr. Jinnah added : "We are not told what impossible demand we are making. 
But we are told that the Hindus will begin to prefer to make the best of things as 
they stand at present rather than agree to what they honestly deem to be our 
unreasonable demands. So rather than agree to our unreasonable demands, the 
Hindus will and are ready to accept the British Raj. 

"Then we are told that our indifference to the goal of independence would 
lead the Muslim youths to rebel agsiust the League. Is not this untruthful ? Is 
it not slighting the Muslim youth that their elder politicane are indifferent to the 
goal of independence ? Let me tell you that this is vicious, sinister and wicked 
propaganda to incite the Muslim youth against the League, 
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•Thera w no truth whatsoever in the fluggeetion that wo are reconciled to the 
British Rsj. On the contrary, we are told by Mr. Rajagopalachari m hie pam- 
phleta “The Way Out” that eigne are, indeed, not wanting that the Hindus are 
willing to accept the British Eaj rather than come to a settlement with ua. 

Two things were essential and no time should be lost in brinuing them into 
being, said Mr. Jinnah, unfolding the constructive programmei which ho intended 
to place before the League. The two things were a Committee of Action with its 
own secretariat to establish a Bureau of Natioual Induatriea in Pakistan and a 
Parliamentary Board with final powers in respect of elections. , - , . 

In regard to the first suggestion, Mr. Jinnah said heavy industries must be 
established especially in Pakistan. A national system of Muslim education must 
also be planned. The Committee of Action which would achieve these purposes 
must consist of not less than five and not more tJian aeven persons. The Committee 
would organise and co>ordinate an All-India policy in this respect and examine all 
proposals and suggestions received by them. This Committee must have a regular 
secretariat. As regards the All-India Farliameutary Board,_ it was ueceseary 
because at present there was no detached body to whom election disputes could 
be confidently referred by claimants for League tickets. The Parliamentary Board 
would be a sort of final court of appeal in such cases. 1'he stage bad come, Mr. 
Jinnah concluded, to put more vigour into (he All India Muslim League. 

Referring to the food situation, Mr. Jinnah gave a resume of the eventa in 

November when be had called a meeting of the five Muslim League Premiere at 

Delhi. It was untrue, he said, as a certain section of the Press had suggested, that 
Lord Wavell took the wind out of our sails by calling these Premiers to a 
conference at the Viceroy’s House. It was we who suggested after full discussion 
between oureelvea that tlie Viceroy should meet the Premiers and diecues the 

question with them. It was false to say that Lord Wavell upset “my machinations” 
because there were no machinations. We were willing and ready to do everything 
in our power to avert the scourge of famlue and prevent its recurrence anywhere 
in India. It was false to say that the Premiers were actuated by any vested 
interests. It was not that we did not recognise the efficacy of rationing, price 

control, procurement and a uniform policy. The real issue was why shoula the 
agriculturists labour to fatten the Industrialists ? 

Dealing with the work of consolidaiiou already achieved by the League in the 
Provinces, Mr. Jinnah said the League was now shock-proof and stunt-proof. They 
had made a beginning, however email, having five League Ministries in the 
five Provinces in which Muslims were in a majority. These Ministries were functio¬ 
ning not because they wanted to provide jobs for their Miniaters, but because the 
league was behind them. Whatever power the ministers possessed had been seized 
by the League. It was only power that would contribute to the organisatiou of the 
people. With such power as they possessed, these League Ministers could, if they 
chose, galvanise and unify the Muslim League into a living force in their provinces. 
They could take at least ameliorative and constructive measures -in the educational, 
rural and economic fields. Mr. Jinnah likened the League Ministers to laboratories 
and said, "Let us see what emerges from these laboratories.” 

Second Oay^ICarachi—25th. December 1943 


^ Rbsolutiok on Pakistan ' 

The second day of the open session of the All-India Muslim Lesgue commen¬ 
ced at 10 o'clock to-night. The hon. Sir K. Razimuddin, Premier of Bengal, who 
arrived in Karachi this evening, was seen seated on the dais, 

Chatidhuri Khaliquzzaman moved the following resolution : 

. All-India Muslim League jn its annual seseion held at Delhi in 

April 1913 had, in view of the vague, indefinite and unsettled policy of British 
Government towards the Muslim demands of Pakistan on the one hand and the 
unpstnotio, short sighted and antagonistic attitude of the Hindus on the other, re- 
Bolved to rely on the untiring efforts, grim determination and willing sacrifices of 
toe Muslims of India generally and the Muslims of Pakistan zones in particular for 
toe Bltamment of their cherished goal, this session of the All India Muslim League 
hereby resolves to appoint a Committee of Action of not less than five and not more 
toan seven members to be nominated by the President to prepare and organise the 
11“**** ooiitingeucies, resist the imposition of an Ail- 

A.. ® constitutioD for one United India, and-prepare them 

tor toe coming struggle for the achievement of Pakistan.” prepare tnem 

Ahe mover expressed the determination of the Muslims of India to attain theii 
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objective of Fakistaa at all costs. He pointed out the instance of the Lebanon, a 
small country with a small population which had been allowed to enjoy freedom, 
'i'he proposed State of Pakistan with its huge territory and large population could 
hold its Own. He deplored the attitude of the Hindus in ^eir opposition to the 
just demand of the Muslims, Their attitude kept both the nations under British 
tutelage. 

The proposed Committee of Action, Mr. Khaliquzzaman said, would undertake 
the task for achieving Pakistan and he assured them that it would not be a committee 
of words. In conclusion, he said the minorities in Pakistan 'would gel a fair deal 
and their legitimate interests protected.' 

The hon. Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Premier, North-West Frontier Province, 
seconding the resolution, said that Pakistan was ther very life and without it. 
Muslims would be slaves. He denied that the Muslims were retarding the progress 
of the freedom of India, but the freedom for which Hindus were fighting was aimed 
at ultimate domination over Muslims. 

Sardar Auraiigzeb continued : “I am prepared to fight for the freedom of India 
if the Hindus promise me self-determination in the six provinces in which we are 
in power.'* “We are prepared to fight side by aide with them only when they 
guarantee our freedom." he added. 

The Frontier Premier then referred to the war and said that if the British 
Government were sincere in their profession that they were fighting for democracy 
they must do justice to Muslim India. If they were not able to unify their own 
Europe, all the powers of which owed allegiance to the same religion, Sardar 
Aurangzeb asked, how did they expect two different nations—Hindus considering the 
Muelimg aa untouchable—to come together ? “Sweden and Norway stand together 
on the map of Europe, but we are two separate countries. Taking these views into 
account, the Muslims in the areas in which they are in a majority have a right as 
a free and independent nation.” 

Sardar Auraiigzeb Khan, proceeding, said that there was a limit to patience. 
Many promises by the British Oovernment remained unfulfilled, but now conditions 
were different. If poBsesBion was nine points of law the Muslim League, he said, 
had already captured and was ruling over the provinces which came into the 
scheme of Pakistan. The Frontier Premier added that the Muslime were not only 
fair and just to the minorities but- they had been generous to them. In Pakistan 
the conditions of the minorities would be such as to attract even the Hindus from 
Hindu India to come and live in Pakistan. 

Concluding, he said: “The day 'of reckoning is coming and when the call 
comes from Mr. Jinnah to ns to get out and fight for Pakistan, we shall not falter. 
If we want Pakistan, we should not rely upon the British Government or the 
Hindus, but we should rely upon our inherent strength and obey the orders of 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Karamat Ali, M. L. A.. (Punjab), supporting the 
resolution, declared that the issue of Pakistan had been before the public for a long 
time now and the Hindu community should realise that Pakistan mean their freedom 
also. He urged the Muslims to be prepared to make any sacrifice for the attainment 
of Pakistan. . „ . . k 

Mr. Abdur Rab Naahtar ( N. W. F. P. ) said the Committee of Action would 
build and increase the inherent strength of the Muslims. 

He added that the days of negotiations and petitioning had gone and the 
Muslims should be prepared to make any sacrifice that_ might be required for achie¬ 
ving their goal. He warned the Hindus “not to fall into the trap of an all-India 
Federation" which, he asserted, would only mean the continued subjection of both 
the communities. 

The House passed the resolution unanimously. 

Committee to Frbfabe Five-Year Programme 

Mr. Z, A. Lari ( U.P. ) moved the following resolution : 

"Whereas, as the first step towards consolidating the strength of the Muslims 
of Pakistan areas and preparing them for the heavy and onerous reepoDsibilities in¬ 
herent in the statue of an independent sovereign Stato, ibe All-1 ndiiiiMuslim ^agiie 
has, with the support and co-operation of the Muslims succeeded in eBtablisbing its 
governments in. all the Pakistan Provinces, which has naturally opened up vast 
opportunities to the Assemblies and Cabinets for service to their people in the 
provincial sphere of setivlties like education, agriculture, irrigatioD, providing with 
facilities for labour, economic holdings and fair leut for tenants, etc., and whereas 
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it IB Bontely rfftlioed tbat neither the people nor the ProvindBl States, which have 
for long been denitd or'portunitieB for a fair and natural development due to hia- 
toricRt. political and, in some inBlances, communal tonaideralionB, will be able to 
amelioraie their lot to any appreciable degree or efifectively function ae a Slate 
aiihout a gigantic and co-ordinaUd drive in the field of economic leconatruction and 
Stale induatrialiBBiioii, this Beaeion of the All-India Muslim League hereby autho* 
rises the President to appoint a committee with po«er to prepare a conn prehen sive 
scheme for five years’ programme for the economic and social uplift. State indust- 
rialisation in Pakistan zones, for the introduction of free primary baeio education, 
reform of land system, etabilisation of rent, security of tenure, improvement in the 
condition of labour and agriculture and control of money-lending. The committee 
shall submit its report as early bb poasible and an interim report not later than 
June 1944 to the Working Committee for necessary action thereon.” 

Mr. Lari hoped that the Committee to be appointed would go through the 
various questions relating to the uplift of, the Muslims and make suitable 
lecommendatiODS. 

The hon. Mr. Tamizudin, Education Minister, Bengal, seconding the resolu¬ 
tion, said that nowhere in the world was the standard of living so low as in India 
and none could bring about a millennium by merely preparing a comprehensive 
plan. The remedy was obvious and unless and until the people were able to remove 
the political subjugation, there could be no economic progress. There was no short 
cut to the desired millennium and their first duty therefore was to win independence 
and Pakistan simultaneously. 

Continuing, Mr, Tamizuddin said that if the Hindus really wanted to have 
independence for India, they should join bands with the Muslim League. If they 
were not prepared to do so, one could conclude that it was the Hindus who were 
Btaoding in the way of the independence of the country. 

The Bengal Minister then referred to the new world conditions that might 
emerge after the war was won and the need for a comprehensive economic and 
social plan. It was therefore quite opportune that a oommiitee should at once 
undertake the task of planning ahead and draw up schemes for the future. Secon¬ 
dly, the promotion of literacy was of prime importance in any scheme of improve¬ 
ment. The Minister said : ^'Q'he esBential necessity is the removal of illiteracy. We 
shall not be able to do much without funds. 

The essential industries should be run by the State and there should ha 
complete industrialisation of the country. We shall not be able to create conditions 
under which the Slate can own all the essential industries unless we are able to get 
our independence. Money can corns from the same source from which it came in 
Soviet Kussia.” 


He hoped that the committee that would be appointed would be able to draw 
up plans which could be given effect to at least certainly in a free India. 

Mr. Hamid Nizamqni supported the resolution. He said that the resolution 
sought to make the Muslims self-sufficient and they would not have to rely for any¬ 
thing on Hindu India. 

Mr. Jitmah himself next commended the resolution. He said that the respon¬ 
sibility of selecting the personnel of the committee was his. Hia experience of such 
committees in the past, said Mr. Jfnnah, had been that people came forward merely 
for the sake of publicity. After their appointment they hardly did any world He 
would not undertake a committee under such conditions. He asked the members 
of the League to come forward who were prepared to carry out strenuous tasks— 
inen confident, capable and fully devoted to the task entrusted to them. The report, 
added Mr. Jinnah, should be submitted to the Working Committee within six 
months and members should be prepared to devote their whole time to their work. 
He would chose the personnel of the Committee from the names received by him. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

_ . ,, , , “Satyarth Praeabh” 

Prof. MaUk Inayatullah Khan ol Lahore moved next the following resolution : 

Bession of the AlMndia Muslim League invites the sttention of the Central 
B ‘ the Provincial Government to those chapters of late 

Bwami Dayanand s book batyarth Prakash”, which contsin objectionable, insulting 

Prophet Muhammsd (Peace be on Himl 
mnta^nmsorihs^thr^ emphatically demand that the said Gofern: 

Sr publishers of these chapters 

SrevenitoVto^ Kl' to securing effebUve 

preveniiou tor the publication of such litersture,” 
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^ In moving the above lesolutian. Prof. Mnlik Inayatullnh said that, since the 
beginning of Islam, Muslims had never made offensive remarks against any religion. 
It was a pity that at a time when everyone wanted to respect other people’s reli¬ 
gious susceptiblities, those chapters in "Satyarlh Prakash” were allowed to remain 
untouched, Muslims had no objection to tliose chapters in "Satyarth Prakash" which 
defined the religious precepts of the Arya Samaj. But they could not tolerate any 
further the continuance in the book of chapters 12, 13 and 14, which were condem¬ 
ned by Muslims all over India. 

At this stage, the speaker wished to quote certain passages from the chapters 
in question, whereupon Mr. Jinnah got up and said : "These passages are so objeo- 
tionable that I do not want any publicity to be given to them.’’ 

Haji Ah' Akbar Shah of Hyderabad ( Sind ), seconding the resolution, said he 
was glad that the agitation against tiie "Satyarth Prakash’’ firat began in Hydera¬ 
bad fSind). He insisted that all copies of the book should be seized by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

_ Mnulana Abdul Hamid said that even Mahatma Gandhi had written in TToung 
India that, so long as "Satyarth Prakash" was extant, there could be no communal 
unity in India. Muslims, he said, were prepared to make any sacrifice to see that 
the objectionable chapters were prosciibed. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. The House then adjourned to meet 
again on the next morning. ' 

Third Day—Karachi—26th. December 1943 

Effbotivb Price Control ‘ 

The session of the Muslim Iieague terminated this afternoon after all the aix 
resolutioDB adopted by the Subjeota Committee were passed imauimouely without 
a single amendment being moved. 'J'he conference dispersed amidst shouts of 
“Jinnah Zindabad", “Pakistan Zindabad" and “Muslim League Zindabad.” 

The hon. Mr. Hussain Imam moved a resolution deraahding immediate, 
comprehensive and effective price control on necessaries of life and to ration 
essential commodities. Mr. Hussain Imam criticised the Government of India for 
not taking effective steps to prevent profiteering, hoarding and to arrange for the 
proper distribution of foodgraine. Inflation was largely responsible for the present 
distress and he urged the authorities to take effective steps to rescue poor people 
who had been affected adversely. By passing this resolution, he said, the League 
would be standing by, aud fulfilling its duties to the masses. 

A spirited defence of the Sind Ministry’s food policy was put forward by 
Sir Qhulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind, who seconded the resolution. 
He particularly resented the charge that the Sind Government were out to win 
tbeir favour at the expense of the vast majority of producers and couaumera. He 
said that exactly the opposite was the esse. Our critics seemed to forget that the 
Sind Government had the courage to turn down the GovernmeDt of India’s OOrn 
invitation to drop price control which was tantamount to giving a free hand to 
exploit and make money at the expense of the consumer. If the Sind Government 
had done so, then truly they could have been accused of Zsmindary domioation, 
but actually they bad made eacrifices, such sacrifices that they deserved well 
of the country. 

"I am proud of my Ministry", said Sir Ohulam Hussain, and added that 
when lord Wavell came to Karachi, he told the Viceroy that if Mr. Amery found 
fault with the Provincial Governments then be. Sir Ghulam Hussain, would have 
to reply to Mr. Amerj. 

Explaining bow the measures, proposed by the Sind Government were intended 
to benefit the cultivators and consumers and not the 400 or so zamindars, Sir 
Ohulam Huaseia pointed out that in Bind the landless cultivator got 50 per cent 
of the produce to himself. Therefore, he stood to benefit from any rise in the 

price of grain but the condition precedent was that crop should not pass out of his 

hands. That was the crux of the situation. The cultivator could not bold on to 

bis crop for long. *1 am telling the cultivators,” said Sir Ghulam Hussain, "do 

not sell before 1 return from Delhi.” Sir Ghulam Hussain said that the culti¬ 
vators in previous years bad suffered greatly due to low prices of produce sod now 
when they were asMng for a liille more an outcry was being raised. It was but 
fair that the cultivators should get relief. 

Bengal^ Plight 

Sir Nazimvddin, who supported the resolution, sincerely thanked the military 
and the whole Country for the great help and practical sympathy they had shown 
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to BflDiral in her hour of trial. He said the Muslim League Ministries had always 
worked for the masees and not for the rich. While the Munslnes wanted to control 
the price of agricultural produce, the control of the necessaries of life must go hand 
in bUd. The Ministries had been falsely accused of ignoring the interests of the 
masses or of procrasiination. Actually speaking, it was the Government of India 
that had so far been the supporters and protectors of vested interests. 

Dealing with the aman crop in Bengal, Sir JNazimuddin said it was essential 
to get hold of the aman crop in order to meet the situation better. But the 
Central Government was advocating a policy which might frustrate the object of 
getting hold of the aman crop in Bengal this year. The Bengal Government might 
have gone on with their scheme in this connection but objections were raised by a 
member of the Government of India only a few days ago. If those objections 
were not quickly withdrawn, there might be great difficulty in the procurement 
of the aman crop. Sir Nazimuddin warned. 

The Bengal Premier then painted a grave picture of the conditions in rural 
Bengal. Although famine was being overcome the situation, from the point of 
view of clothing and health was giving cause for anxiety. In many villages as 
much as 60 per cent of the population bsd been stricken down by malaria which 
was of a most virulent type, 'ibe lack of quinine and paucity of doctors added to 
the complexity of the problem. The Bengal Premier appealed to doctors in all 
psTiB of the country to come forward to serve the people of Bengal. No less than 
3M more doctors were needed. His province would give good sslaries and conditions 
of service. Dealing with the financial side of relief. Sir Nazimuddin said that the sitna* 
tion with which Bengal wae faced was an extraordinary one. Her distress was 
undoubtedly due to war conditions. The financial burden of relief should, there* 
fore, be borne by the British Government and the Government of India and it 
would be unfair to saddle the Provincial Government with it. There was a trem* 
endous task ahead and a colossal amount would be needed for the rehabilitation of 
the stricken districts. The urgent need now was not food but medicines, clothing 
and blankets. Sir Nazimuddin took the opportunity to issue an emphatical denial of the 
etatement iasued by Mr. Savarkar that conversions of starving Hindus had takeu 
place. There was not an iota of truth in Mr. Savarkar’e statement, said Sir Nazimuddin, 
and added that neither Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee nor any Hindu Sabha 
leader had mentioned such a thing to him either directly or indirectly. It was 
extraordinary. Sir Nszimuddin concludtd, that a responsible leader of a section of 
the Hindus should give currency to such a baseless charge. 

After Mr. Abdul Afaftn Ckowdhury also supported the resolution it was passed 
unanimously. 

Demand for fresh elections to Legislatxtres 

The need for bolding fresh elections to the Provincial and Central Legislatures 
was stressed by Qazi Mohammad Isa who moved a resolution on the subject. Mr. 
Isa said that the only reason for the postponement of the elections in India was 
to continue Section 93 rule. War conditions, he said, had not stood in the way of 
bolding elections in Canada, South Africa, Australia and in other parts of the 
Dominions.- In any general or by-elections that might be held in this country 
Mr. Isa said, the Muslim League was bound to have an overwhelming success. 

Mr. PaAyo Bakhtayar, Raja Qhaznafar Alt Khan and Mr. Shaik Abdul 
Salam who supported the resolution, asked why other parties in the country should 
• bo penalised for the mistakes of the Congress. 'I'hey asserted that only a fresh 
elecUon could correctly reflect the opinion of Muslim India which stood solidlv 
for Pakistan. ' 


Ihe House also passed a resolution urging on the Allied Powers that the 
territoriPB recently relessed from the control of Italy-Cyrenacia. Libya and Tripoli 
— would not be handed back to Italy but would be constituted into independent 
sovereign States. 

Alt Nawahzada Liaquat 

fi I c the of Mahmudabad were unanimously elected Honorary 

General Secretary and Ireasurer of the All-India Muslim League for the ensuing yesr. 
T - ProposiUon to vote, Mr. M. A. Jinnah described Nawfbzada 

Lisquat Ah Khsn as my right hand. ’ The Nawabzada had “worked and slaved” 

possibly have an idea of the great bnrden he 
^*'®„NBwabfflda, Mr. Jmnah continued, commanded the universal 
respect and confidence of the Muslims. Though a Nawabzada he was a 
proletarian and he hoped other Nawabe in thi conatrrwould 10110^18 exaT^le 
Mr. Jmnah paid a tribute to the General Secretary for thq setyicee he had rendered 
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to the League during the laab seven years and wished him a long life of service to 
the community. \ ' 

' Mb. Jinnah'b conclodino bpbech 

_ Winding up the proceedings of the session, Mr. Jinnah expressed his satis¬ 
faction at the magnificent success of the mepting. He paid a tribute to Vtr. 
Yusuf Haroon, the Genera] Secretory, and Mr. O. M, Syed, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee respectively, and to the other members and workers of (he 
Committee for their untiring efforts which bad made the session a great success. 

Mr. Jinnah cordially thanked the delegates for the great BUcce«B of the session. 
Both in the presidential procession and ineide the pandal, he saw Muslims of every 
section, Khojas, Mpmons, Bhoras, Pathans, in fact, of every clasa and it showed 
clearly that Muslima were united. What was it that kept the Muslims united as 
one man and what was the bedrock and sheet-ancher of the community ? asked 
Mr. Jinnah. ^ 

“It is Islam he said and added : "It is the great book Quran that is the sheet- 
anchor of Muslim India. I am sure that as we go on and on, there will be more 
and more of oneness—one God, one book, one prophet, and one nation.” 

Mr. Yusuf Haroon, on behalf of the Reception Committee, thanked the various 
workers and orgauisationa that helped the holding of the session successfully in 
Karachi. 

Fourth Day—Karachi—27th. December 1943 

Committee of Action Appointed 

A Committee of Action of six members was appointed by the President 
of the All-India Muslim League, Mr. A. Jinnah, at Karachi on the 27tb. 
December 194S in terms of the main reeoiution passed at the seesion just concluded. 

The personnel of the Committee was as follows ; Nawab Ismail Khan 
(Chairman) : Mr. O. if. Syed, Haji Sattar Essack Sait, Natoah Iftakar Hussain ' 
Khan of Mamdot, Kazi Mohamud Isa, and Nawahzada Liaquat Ali Khan 
(Convener). 

Mr. Jinnah’s announcement to the Working Committee regarding appointment 
of the Committee of Action reads : 

“In pursuance of Resolution No. 1 passed by the All India Muslim League 
Session held at^ Karachi on December 25. 1943, I appoint a Committee till the 
next Annual Sessione to undertake immediately the work of organising, co-ordinat¬ 
ing and unifying the Provincial League and the entire Muslim League organisation 
in consonance with the consliiuiion, rules and programme of the All-India Muslim 
League.” 

Mr. Jinnah announced that the following powers have been delegated to the 
Committee as authorised by the League Conatitution ; Q'o appoint or institute Sub¬ 
committees for carrying out such duties and functions as may bs entrusted to 
them ; to control, direct and regulate all the activities of the various Provincial 
Leagues, strictly in consonance with the aims, objects and rules of the All-India 
Muslim League ; to take disciplinary action against any member of the League wlio 
violates the decisions of the League or acts in contravention of its aims and 
objects to a right of appeal to the Council of the All-iiidia Muslim League; to suspend, 
dissolve or disaflSliate any Provincial League which fails in its duties, ipfringes or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the higher bodies and to take di-ciplinary 
action against any office-bearer of a Provincial League who fails in his duties or 
ignores the decieions or directions of the Working ^Committee or binders the 
progress of the League in any manner whatsoever, eubject to right of appeal.” 

Parliamentary Board 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League which met this morning at 
the residence of Mr. Yusuf Haroon appointed a Parliamentary Board of three 
members in pursurance of the suggestioo made by Mr. Jinnah in hie presidential 
address. The members of the Committee were: Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan ; 
Chaudkuri Khaliquzzaman ; and the bon. Mr. Hossain Imam, 

After Mr. Jinnah, who presided over the meeting, bad announced the appoint¬ 
ment of the Committee of Action, the Working Committee resolved that, in view 
of the appointment of that Committee, it was not necessary to constitute a separate 
All-India Civil Defenee Oomipitiee as its functions wilt eiso be exercised by the 
Committee of Action. 



The AH India Ahrar Conference 

special Session—Lahore'->4th. & 5th, December ld43 

ProeeedIngB & Sesolntlons 

The special sesRion of the All-India MajlitM-Ahrar Conference opened at 
Lahore on the 4th December 1948. ' 

The conference was held in a big 'Shamianna’ in the lawns outside Delhi 
Gate. Thousands of Mussalmane were present and among those who participated 
were a large number of delegates from different parts of the country. Hafiz Alt 
Bahadur Khan, M. L. A. (Bombay) inaugurated the conference. 

While inaugurating the Conference he aaid that the form of Government 
ordained by Quran, which he described as Hahumat-Elahia (the Kingdom of Ood) 
waa the most suitable form of Governnnent. That Government would be the moat 
democratio form of Government under which justice would be done, both to the 
Muslims as well as to the non-Muslims. 

The chairman of the deception Committee, JSfaulana Mohd. Alt, referred to 
certain grievances of the MusBalmans of Kalabag and the alleged maltreatment 
being accorded to them. 

Syed AttauUah Shah Bukhari presided over the Conference and spoke for 
about 2 hours. He concluded his speech at 3 A. M. 

“What is there of Islam in you f Do you have faith in the holy Quran ? 
Are you prepared to live the life ordained by the holy Quran These were some 
of ths queslions addressed by Hazrat Maulana Ataullah Shah Bukhari to Mr. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah who claimed to be the “Imam Azam” of the Mussalmaiis, 
in the course of his last speech at the special session of the All-India Majlis-i- 
Ahrar Conference which concluded here early in the morning of 6th. December. 
The final session commenced at about 9-30 p. ra. and concluded at 4 a. m. when the 
President of the Conference, Syed Ataullah Shah Bukhari finished his speech before 
a gathering which be kept spell-bound. 

Syed AttauUah Shah as also Maulana Mazhar Ali Azhar, M. L. A. in the 
(wuree of their lengthy speeches pleaded that the form of Government ordained by 
the holy Quran was the most suitable form of Government, That form was 
described by the two speakers as “Hukumnt lilahia.” 

The ory of Pakistan was described by both the speakers as a big hoax and 
both of them expressed their opposition to it because they maintained that the 
present leader of that movement did not know his own mind. Without telling the 
geography of the land which one wanted to possess no one could be owner of any 

«« ■*****■•»”described by the speakors as a vote-catching device. 

Maulana Mazhar Ali said; “The Pakistan demand, which has as its back¬ 
ground the theory of treating a section of the people as hostages can never be 
aot eptable. “Did not Mr. Jinnah say,” asked Maulana Mazhar Ali, “that if 
Muslims in the Hinou majority province were msUrrated, the Hindus living in the 
Pakistan area would be maltreated similarly ? “This is the type of justice Mr. 
Jinn^ offers to others and then ssks them to agree to hie proposal of Pakistan.” 

Proceeding Maulana Mazhar Ali said : “tinder Hukumat Illahia, the form of 
goyrnment ordained by the Quran—no injustice will he done to anyone and all 
inclnding the Non-MusliraB will be treated fairly and justly.” 

ti. Mazhar Ali in the course of his speech referring to the activities of 

the Communists enid that the slogan of Congress-League settlement was "a farce 
started by the Communists Parly to deceive the people and remain in the pubtie 
eye. Maulana Muzbarali had no nesitation in aaying thatf the demand for the 
leli'use of Mahatma Oandhi made by the Communists was neither sincere nor 
5r«^,'*i*** r? cover their sins.” There could possibly bo no settle- 

» between the Congress and the League. If Communists were really anxious 
settlement they should instead of wasting breath in raising 
eiogana do some onnstruetive work by having a settlement between the 
thut Mahasahha and othere who were all free and then take 

Mahatma Gandhi"Jould^s^Lpt ®*"‘***' acceptance. He felt sure that 

A«attl/ofc Shah Bukhari asserted that the holy Quran had enjoined 

the other religions and bad called upon Muslims to respect 

ue rropneta and founders of all religions. 
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Appeal waa made for the Bengal Belief Fund b? Maulana Attaullah Shah 
Bukhari and Mauinna Mazhar Ali ae also by Mr. Jehartgir Kabir who thanked the 
Punjab and other provinces for the help rendered to the distresBed people of Bengal. 

A resolution waa paaeed strongly protesting against Uie alleged ilbtreatment 
of the Muaaalmana of Kalabag by the Nawab of Kalabag. 

The AU India Muslim Majlis Manifesto 

"It ia to foster the cause of essential unity of India that the Muslim Majlis 
has come into being on mature deliberation of the Mussalmans, who have in their 
heart of hearts the interest of the Muslim community. They have joined their 
hands under the banner of the Muslim Majlis to declare unequivocally that they 
will ultimately succeed in the cause they have espoused both for the national and 
communal good. It is a miesion of community eervice, it is a cause of national 
regeneration.” 

Thus stated a manifesto issued by the Muslim Majlis at Calcutta on the 
80tb. July 1948. explaining the basic and fundamental principle on which it bad been 
estHblished, with Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mohammad Jan, u. h- 0., Bengal, as 
President. The manifesto adds : 

‘The present all round frustration of our national and economic life points 
out clearly the Interdependence of the fiindu-Muslim probleme, which have been 
made Texatioue and almost insurmountable by the political opportunists in India. 
'J'he attempt to create geographical barrier has been a gigantic political blunder on 
‘the part of its proponnders. While the whole world is improving upon the most 
advanced ideas of political solidarity, enslaved India is being compelled to commit 
suicide in the name of Pakistan. 

"It is DO nee suppressing the fact that the majority of the Muslims in India 
have been living a deplorable life of stagnation since the fall of their Empire. 
Their mental degradation is mainly responsible for their backwardneee in politics. 
The Muslim leaders have always thought more of themselves and ^e common 
Muslinis have all along been exploited. ‘I'he eelf-atyled leaders ihade them constant¬ 
ly feel that they had been deprived of their legitimate rights and privileges by the 
Hindus. But'they were never induced to aspire for the freedom of their country, 

"After the Great World War, when the mighty problems relating to the 
desecration of the Holy Islamic .places and the ‘KhilafaP question stepped into 
the politics of the Muslim ludia. the selfish and reactionary leaders lost control 
of the Muslim masses for a period. But this period of maes awakening was not 
allowed to live long. The reactionary leaders slowly and stealthily again caught 
hold of a larger number of Muslims in their grip. 

"Mr. Jinnah’s leadership of the Muslim League is one of the numerous links ’ 
of the reactionary chain of the selfish and self-styled leaders. He is, indeed, one 
of those leaders who have blocked the way to the goal of freedom and national 
unity. As long as such leaders are allowed to reign supreme there is no chance 
of any compromise among the two great communities in India, and there is no 
chance of attaining freedom of the country. This reactionary leadership is a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the British Government to resist the aapiration of 
400 million people in their struggle for freedom. We must make an end of 
reactionary leadership to save our community from its baneful effects. 

"Mr. Jinnah is now and then haughtily insisting that all hie demands must 
be accepted verbatim by the Hindus, but be does not like to explain and clari^ the 
issue underlying this absurd and ridiculous demand. Hence the first and most 
important duty of every well-wisher of the Muslims is to disentangle the Muslim 
community from the clutches of reactionary leaderahip, and to lead them on the 
straight path of freedom. The community should be trained and disciplined in 
Buch a way that it may get all its political, economic, social and religioue rights 
on the one hand, and on the other it may work jointly with other communities for 
the attainment of the country’s freedom. 

"This is the basic and fundamental principle on which has been established 
the ‘Muslim Majlis'. The Muslims are invited to join this organisation in a body 
for the welfare of their community, for the good of their country and for working 
up a glorious future that awaits them. We must not forget that we are destined 
to play an important part it) India's straggle for independence.” 



The Sikh Conferences 

The Anti-Azad Punjab Conference 


Asad Punjab Scheme Condemned 

That the Sikhs of this ilaqa are prepared to sacrifice every thing to put an 
end to this nefarious scheme of partiiion of the Punjab was evident from the 
demonatraiioiis held ou the occasion of the Anti*Azad Punjab Conference held 
at Panja Sahib on the 16th. Angnat 1948 under the chairmanship of Baba Kharak 
Singh, veteran Sikh leader. Besides the president-elect, Sardara Sant Singh, M. L, A, 
fOeiitral), Amdr Stngh, Barbana Singh iSeatam', Labh Singh Narang, Uaher Singh 
bkakwat, Durlaoh Singh, Secretary, Progressive Akali Party and several other promi¬ 
nent Sikhe of the ilaqua attended the conference. Bakahi JRachpal Singh, Advocate, 
Rawalpindi, Chairman of the Beceptiou Committee, welcomed the leaders and 
Sikh public to the historic conference. 

ill the course of bis presideniial address Baba Kharak Singh unequivocally 
condemned the Azad Punjab scheme and made a passionate plea fot united India 
and equal and honourable partnership for all coromuuitiea in the administration 
of the motherland. He added tliat Mr. Jinnah and Master Tara Singh were sailing 
in the same boat as agents of British Imperialism. He advocated stronger ties 
between Hindus and Sikhs. 

A resolution characterising the Azad Punjab scheme as suicidal to the coun¬ 
try. the Sikh Panth and detrimental to the interests of the entire province 
was unanimously adopted. The reaoluiton further, added that in view of this 
scheme no powerful Central Qovernment would be poasible. The conference, there¬ 
fore, totally rejected the Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes and added that Sikhs 
would make every possible sacrifice to achieve the object of Indian unity. 

This resolution was proposed by Sardar Amar Singh of. Sher-i-Panjab, who 
in the course of bis speech proved by facts and figures that the scheme would lead 
the country to ruin. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


The Attock Akali Conference 

The Attack District Akali Conference was held at Bardari Gurdwara hall on the 
I6th. August 1948, under the chairmanship ot Sardar Haram Singh, Advocate. 
Laliore. Master Tara Singh, Qyani Sher Singh, Oyani Kartar Singh, M. L. A., 
Principal Oaaga Singh and others attended the conference. The Preaident of the 
Conference was taken out in a procession. Bakahi Qurcharan Singh, Advocate Rawalpindi 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee, delivered hia welcome address 
which dwelt on the Sikh history and the part played by the Gurus. 

Sardar Haram Singh, Advocate in the course of his presidential address 
dwelt at considerable length on the Sikander-Balvev Singh Pact, Azad Punjab 
Scheme and Hindu-Stkh relations, 

_ Principal Qanga Singh who moved the only resolution in favour of Azad 
Punjab scheme in the course of hia speech hardly alluded to the merits of the 

scheme, but delivered a tirade againat the Hindus in general and the Aryy 
Samajista in particular and the Hindu press. He attackea the opponents of the 

Bcheiue vehemently a"d remained beating about the bush. The resolution ran as 

follows. “Resolved that the Azad Punjab schema sponsored by the bharomsni 
Akali Dal is in the best interests of the community and further calculated to 
advance Uie cause in thia part of the Punjab. The conference requests the Central 
Sikh League and the Sharomaiii Akali Dal to take special meaeuree completely to 
safeguard the intereata of this ilaqua.’* 

The reaoluLion being put to the vote was carried by a majority. Certain section 
of the audience raised their hands against the motion. 

Another resolution expressing deep concern on the food situation in the 

country leading to realleBaiieBa and demanding the ealablisbment of National 
slso'carriei ^ «o““‘ry moved by Sardar Ajit Singh SoAnf.QuetU externeB^ was 

The Dhundial Sikh Conference 

Master Taro Singh presided over a Sikh Conference held at Dbondial on ths 
iSnd^Sikb ?nUy ”hI wid address he emphasised the need o{ 
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"The politics of our country appear to have become completely muddled. The 
only OoDgresa Committee vhich functions is the N. W. F. Provincial Congress 
Committee. The leaders of this Oongresa Committee are reported in the press to 
have openly advocated Pakistan during their recent election campaign. Bat Bahadur 
Meher Chaad Khanna, while retaining his title has become Secretary of the Congress 
Party by securing direct commission, though he has never before been a four anna 
member even. The Hindu press never said a word against Rai Bahadur Meher 
Oliand for betraying the Hindu Maha Sabha, or against the ^ ongress Committee 
for betraying the Oongreas principle. The Bai Bahadur has become a euper*uatio- 
nalUt though he is still a Bai Bahadur. The Frontier Congress leaders remained 
torch-bearers of nationalism though they do not believe in one nation (for they want 
Pakistan). My little brain is incapable of comprehending this resourcefulness. 

Look at the false caiuronious and miacbievous propaganda carried on by the 
Hindu press regarding Bikh_ attitude towards the use of beef. It is true that a 
Sikh’s letter was published -in a paper in which it was said that all sorts of meat 
is the same, but the writer was of opinion that all aorta of meat was prohibited in 
the Sikh religion. Still in my opinion the writing was objectionable. 1 had gone 
to my village to take rest for a while. So I did not come to know of such a 

{ublication for some days. But as soon as 1 had opportunity to read the paper, 
forcefully condemned the paper in which it was published. But the controversy 
continues and these mischievoua papers impute to me the opinion I repeatedly 
condemned. 

In the Punjab the Sikhs are the only people who actively protect the cow. 
There have been riote and murders. The Sikhs alone fought for protection of cow 
and the Siromani Akali Dal was the only organisation which rendered help in the 
resulting cases. The Hindus never rendered active aseietance. 

1 am just coming from Muktaear near which a cow was slaughtered by 
Muslims in tlieir village. The news reached Muktsar and the Akalis there at once 
raided the village. The culprits had fled away; so there was no riot. But the 
proof of cow killing was taken possession of, and made over to the police, then and 
there by the Akalia. Predominant population of Muktaear is Hindu, but the 
Hindus never joined the raid though they had every sympathy -with the Sikhs. 
Look at this honesty of these Hindu papers; while publishing the news they 
Buppressed the part played by the Akalis. For it was giving direct lie to their 
false propaganda. 

It is true that 8. Baldevsingh's ministership cannot protect us from all the 
zulum of the ^Muslim membere, influential persons and officials whose beads have 
been turned by this intoxicating power. Repeal of Communal Award and establish¬ 
ment of a (jovernmeni in which no single communiiy may dominate is the only 
remedy for all the present evils. If S. Baldev Singh’s ministership alone could 
protect us, we would not be justified to ask for any other protection. The experience 
of S. Balder Singh’s ministership has all the more convinced us that there can be 
no effective protection for us as long as the present constitution operates. S Baldev 
Singh’s ministership combined with the war situation has given us the best protec¬ 
tion which was possible under the present form of Government. But this best 
protection is no substautial protection. Hence I demand Azad Punjab. I do pot 
understand the gentlemen who are crying hoarse against the present constitution 
and plead their helplessness in serving their community under the present circums¬ 
tances and yet oppose the Only proposal which can protect us from the domination 
of a single community. 

Let me state clearly that if Pakistan is established the Sikh community is 
lost for ever. The Hindus also may lose, but they have some seven provinces in 
which they can rule H Punjab is gone everything is gone. No consideration can 
make ns agree to Pakistan. 'I'he English may be strong enough to force Pakistan 
upon us, but we can in no case be willing to submit to Pakistan. 


The'Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Chakwal—I5th. September 1943 

Presidential Address 

‘Freedom without solidaritf of united India in Akhand Hindustan has no 
signifiaance Or value, No unit can be powerful enough to maintain her freedom 
in case vivisection of India is agreed upon. 1 am yearning for the day when 
United India attains Self-government with Uiiidua, Muslims, Sikhs and other 
communities as equal and responsible partner and when no community will 
be allowed to dominate over the other. When diverse elans inhabiting America, 
England and Buesia, belonging to various religions and having different cultures 
can constitute one natipu, there was no earthly reason to deprive India of her 
right to function as one single entity. I have throughout been a champion of 
complete independence for India and have placed this goal before me throughout 
my life. I am now, even in my old age, prepared to sacrifice eveijthing for the 
achievement of my life’s mission.” Thus observed Baba Kharak Singh, the veteran 
Sikh Leader in the course of his presidential address delivered at the Akhand 
Hindustan Conference which commenced its sitting at Chakwal on the 15th. 
September 1948 in a specially decorated pandal in the presence of s huge 
pthering of Sikhs and- Hindus drawn from ths remotest corners of the North- 
Western Punish. 

Beferring to the Azad Punjab Scheme, _ the Baba pointed out that it could 
not successfully solve the communal tangle in the country, and was of the opinion 
that it would further widen the gulf between the various communities to a pitch 
that it would never be bridged. He oharacterieed the scheme as anti national and 
impracticable, likely to disintegrate the united forces of the parties. Condemning 
the scheme unequivocally, the speaker termed it as another name for Pakistan and 
advocated its whole-sale rejection. 

Continuing his address, the President pressed for a national Government at 
the Centre and in the provinces and demanded the release of all political prisoners. 
He persoDsIly appealed to the Sikhs never to disassociate themselves from any 
movement started for die emancipation of the motherland on national lines ana 
to offer whole-hearted co-operation to progressive and nationalist forces in 
the country. Concluding the Baba referred to the alleged mismanagement of 
Gurdwara funds by the party in power and exhorted all those present to 
concentrate their entire energies on freeing the Ourdwaras from the clutches of 
the present Akali caucus. He appealed for liberal donalious towards the Bengal 
Keliei fund. , 

Reception Committee Chairman’s Address 

In the course of his veloome address, Sardar Harbans Singh, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, surveyed at considerable length the present political 
situation in the country with special reference to Sikh politics in the Punjab. 
The Sikh community, the speaker said, had alwsys stood for the unity of India 
and could never allow vivisection of their motherland. He detailed various argu¬ 
ments against the adoption of the Azad Punjab Scheme, which in his opinion, 
would reduce the Sikhs in this ilaqa to a position of serfs aod would prove a 
brake for the attainment of complete independence of the country. 

Proceeding, the Ciiairman vehemently criticised the present Akali leadership, 
which, he opined, had degenerated to a eorrowful pitch. Criticising the Sikander^ 
Baldev Singh Pact, the Sardar added that it was a dead letter as far as the 
Unionist Party was concerned. He also bitterly condemned the action of the 
Akali Party in oo-operaling with the Muslim League Government in the Frontier 
Province, He also vehemently condemned the attitude of the Akali Party regarding 
the use of beef, which he said, they had brought on a level with Jhalka. 

Prominent amongst those who attended the conference were B. B. Vjjal 
SinpA, Af, L. A,, S. l/ttam Singh Duggtl, M. L. A,, 8. Amar Singh Jhabal, 
S. Amur Stnph of ‘Sher-i-Pnnjab, 8, Labh Singh Narang, Ba6a Afadan Singh 
Ohaga, S. Jtanjodh Singh, Bakhshi Rachpal Singh, Lata Shiv Ram Setoak and 
Bkagat Nand Kiahare, Municipal Commissioner. 

Azad Punlab Seheme Condemned 

, .Half a dozen resolutions wore unanimously adopted at the second open sitting 
91 the Akhand Hindustan Conference held on the next day at Dera Baba Kahan Singh 
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under the ehairmanehip of Saba Kharak Singh when a huge gathering was present. 
Sardar Amar Singh of the "Sher-i-Punjab” moved the main resolution of the 
eonference, which ran thus ; '^The vivisection of India in the opinion of this 
conference is most detrimental and undeeirahle from all points of view and will 
plunge various States under a new ecbeme of permanent warfare among themselves, 
making the states abeolutely incapable of maintaining their independence after 
the partition. 

“This conference reiterates its .complete faith in the unity of India Akband 
Hindustan and adds that the Azad Punjab scheme, which is similar to the Pakistan 
scheme, is detrimental to the best interests of the country, community, the nation 
and the Pantb alike. The conference demands its whol sale rejection.’* 

Moving the resolution, Sardar Amar Singh quoted facts and figures regarding 
the population and revenues in the various districts of the Punjab, to support his 
contention that the Azad Punjab scheme was injurious to the entire Sikh community 
in the Punjab. 

Sardar Amar Singh Jhabal, a prominent Congreesite Sikh leader, seconded 
the resolution and, in a forceful epeech, exposed the tactics of the present 
Akali leaderehip. 

Sardar Uttam Singh Duggal, M.i<.A., while supporting the resolution, severely 
condemned the Sikander-Baldev Singh paot and revealed that Sardar Baldev 
had told a deputation which waited upon him under his (the speaker’s) leadership 
at Rawalpindi regarding the then impending appointment of the Director of Agriculture 
that he was helpless m > the matter as the Governor of the Punjab wauted to 
appoint a junior Muslim to the post. 

The speaker added that the Sikh Minister was incapable of safeguarding the 
Sikh interests and was a mere figure-head. 

‘ Replying to tlie question as to what he (the speaker) had done for his 
constituency in the Assembly and what he proposed to do to better the condition 
of his electorates, Sardar Uttam Singh admitted that, placed as they were they 
could do nothing for their voters, as the plight of non-agriculturist representatives 
in the Assembly was simply deplorable. The best brains in India, including 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru, would not fare better if they had been 
placed in similar circumstances. 

He further questioned Akali leaders as to what right they had to thrust a 
scheme which threatened the very existence of the people in this ilaqa—and without 
their coilsent or consultation. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Sardar Labh Singh “Fakhar” proposed and S. Labh Singh Narang seconded 
the other resolution, demanding of Sardar Baldev Singh to quit the Cabinet as 
be had failed to safeguard Bikh interests and the terms of the pact bad not 
been fulfilled. 

The other resolutions demanded the immediate release of all political prisoners 
without further delay and pressed for the establishment of National Government 
at the Centre and in the provinces and appealed to the Sikhs all over the province 
to help Bengal sufferers to their utmost capacity. The last resolution opposed the 
amenamenta proposed in the Gurdwara Act anef warned the Government and Sikh 
members in the Assembly not to support the bill. Lala Shiv Ram “Bewak”, in the 
course of a forceful speech, brought home to the vast audience the effects of the 
Azad Punjab scheme on the people of this locality (Jbelum district) for whom it 
was a question of life and death. 

The A. I. Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

“To-day when the Congress is abut behind the prison-bars and its leaders 
subjected to the ordeal of intense sufferings it amounts to an act of cowardice of 
the worst type to indulge in a campaign of vilification against them and it is only 
such people as have no sense of moral decency about them who*can do this kind of 
thing,” observed Sardar Kharak Singh in the course of his presideutial address at 
the All-India Akhand Hindustan Conference held at Adamke in his home district 
of Sialkot under tlie auspices of Central Akali Dal on the 37th. November 194S. 

Referring to the Peshawar speech of Master Tara Singh and the communal 
policy attributed to the Congress High Command, be said that he himself had hnd 
occasions to criticise and differ strongly from the Congress and, if in the future the 
Congress ignored the legitimate claims of the Sikhs, he would not hesitate to fight 
it tooth and nail but at a time like the present, when no euch thing was under 
consideration and the Congress was passing through a great ordeal for the common 
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objeot of obtaining independence for India, one should not stab it in the back but 
BympatbiM with it and support it, 

Sardar Kharak Singh began by characterising the present time at the most 
critical period in the history of the world and said that the situation was becoming 
more complicated everyday. He found it difficult to say anything with certainty 
about the future of the world, but be wished that out of the ruins of the present 
war some such world order might be born, in which all nations, big and small, 
would enjoy independence and had equal opportunities of progress. He thought 
that it couia be possible only under some democratic system and for that reason he 
wished victory for democratic principles but he warned the British Government that, 
if they thought they could deny India her birthright of freedom and still have 
peace, they were grossly mistukeii, because,' even if they won the war, there could 
be no peace till India had been granted a free status in the comiry of nations. 

Bardar Kharak Singh referred to the famine condition in Bengal and the dis¬ 
mal failure of the Goverumeut machinery in preventiug such a man-made calamity. 

Referring to Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes, the B|ieaker regretted that, 
while other nations of the world had taken a leason from the present war and 
favoured federation of nations, the short-sighted self-centred leadership in India was 
carrying oo a half-Bplitting campaign for the viviaection of India, which for the 
last so many centuries was considered as oue united whole, both culturally aud 
politically. 


The Punjab & Frontier Akhand Hindusthan Conference 


Apropos the news item published in a Sikh daily that the Sharomani Akali 
Dal oau be bound only by a decision of the Sikhs alone regarding the Azad Punjab 
Scheme and that the proposed Akhand Hindustan Conference being held at Rawal¬ 
pindi will be attended by Sanatanists and A^a Samajists, the General Secretary 
of the Reception Committee, the Punjab and Fi'ontier Akhand Hindustan Confer¬ 
ence, sent telegraphic intimation to the Bbaromaoi Akali Dal that only Sikhs 
will be allowed to vote on this resolution on the Azad Puiijab scheme and asking 
the Akali leaders to atteud the Conference and decide this issue once for all. 

In this connection, Sardar Kartar Singh Duggal^ President, Stngh Sabha, 
Rawalpindi issued the following statement to the press, reviewing the details in 
a chronological order of the position taken up by leaders of the Akali Party 
regarding the Azad Punjab Scheme. “In November, 1942, on the occasion of the 
birthday anniversary of Guru Nank Dev, Sardar Mela Singh, Akali leader of 
Rawalpindi, condemned the Scheme and the Akali leaders both. At a representative 
meeting of Sikhs of ‘Ptndt, Jhelum, Attock district and the Frontier Province, 
held at Guru Singh Sabha. Rawalpindi demand was made from Akali leaders to 
visit Rawalpindi and address Diwan and satisfy the Sikhs of this ilaqa. On January 
2H, I94t, another meeting of Akali leaders was held at Gujar Kkan. Bakhshi 
Gurcharan Singh, Advocate of Rawalpindi, Sardar Kishen Singh Alaq, President, 
Singh Sabha, Gujar Khan, and others condemned the Akali leaders and the Azad 
Punjab Scheme, lu view of the strong opposition to the Scheme from the Sikhs 
of this Ilaqa, Akali leaders could not come to Rawalpindi till August 14 when a 
ooufereuce was held at Punja Sahib. 

*‘ln accordance with the decision arrived at between both parties at Punja 
Sahib, the Young Men’s Khalea Association, Rawalpindi Cantonment requested both 
wings to come to Rawalpindi and organise a joint conference and decide this issue. 
Sardar Amar Singh agreed to come but Akali leaders never agreed to a joint con¬ 
ference. Similar tilings happened at Cbakwal ad Daultala, when invitationa were 
issued to Akali leaders to attend the conferences. Principal Ganga Singh was 
detrained at Sukho while Master Tara Singh and Oyani Kartar Singh could 
not go beyond Gujar Khan.” 


President-elect Arrives 

Baba Kharak Singh. President-elect of the Punjab and the Frontier Akhand 
UinduBtan Conference who arrived at Rawalpindi on the 4th, December 1943 was 
Moompanied by Sor<far Kirpal Singh Majithia. Sardar Amar Singh of the “S’her-i- 

1 Sardar Labh Singh and 

several other Sikh leaders of Malwa, was accorded an enlbusiastic reception at the 
railway elation on their BTrival. 

ti.. Punjab Scheme, sponsored by the Sharomani Akali Dal and 

the present atUtude of the Akali leaders,towards the nationalist ion^ tu 
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responsible for bringing together all the heterogenone elements in the political life 
of the couDtry nas eviaent from the big gathering that asBembled in the 
evening in the special pandal of Ourdwara Akagarh, where the Conference opened 
its session. 

A rousing reception was accorded to Baba Kharak Singh, Fresident'clect 
of the Conference on his entering the Pandal along with prominent leaders. The 
Frontier leader, Rai Bahadur Mehar Ckand Khanna, Khan Alt Out Khan, 
President F. P. 0. 0., Arbab Abdur Rehman, M. L. A., Sardar lAher Singh, 
if. L. A., Barrister of Mardan, and Sardar Milap Singh Azad, were the reci¬ 
pients of a tremendous ovation on their arrival at the Panda!. Prominent among 
these who attended the Conference were : Sardar Sant Singh M, L, A. (Central). S. 
Kirpal Singh Majithia, 8. Amar Singh, of the “Sher-i-Punjab, Tikka Sant Singh 
Bedi, S. Labh Singh Fakhar, S. Labh Singh Narang, Resident Secretary of the 
Central Akali Dal, Sardar Uttam Singh Buggat, M, L, A. Prof. Ram Singh, Oyani 
Bacchittar Singh, President, Khalsa Malwa Darbar Ludhiana, 5. Sewa Singh 
Ohungerana, Lala Kundan Lai Lamba of Lyallpur, Sardar Bahadur Beant 
Singh, Principal Ram Ditta Mai, Sardar Mehar Singh Chakwali, Bhagat Nand 
Eishore, Municipal Commissioner, Chakwal, besides a large number of prominent 
leaders of this llaqa. 

Mr. Dnggal’s Address 

“We have gathered here at a very critical time in human history when the 
destiny of mankind is at the cross-roads and a gigantic world war is being waged 
in all its luthlessness, while in India our political future is at stake. One thing 
however, is writ large in the face of events and it is that no power can withhold 
our independence. It is now up to us to make up our minds what sort of indepen¬ 
dence do we desire, whether it is the independence for the entire geographical 
unit which we call India, or, for the country broken into pieces like Pakistan or 
Azad Punjab. I am sure you stand for the independence of a United India and 
refuee to be taken in by cheap sentimental slogans invented by interested parties 
to cut at the very root of our power, our greatness and our onehess. We have 
heavily suffered to achieve this unity and no price would be great to preserve it 
in future.” With tliese words Sardar Uttam Singh Duggal, M. L. A., Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. 

Addressing the Sikh members of the audience, Sardar Uttam Singh Duggal 
said that the Sikhs bad always been in the vanguard of India’s fight for freedom 
and unity, adding that some misguided self-seekers for their own desire to follow 
the Pakistanists had invented the formula “Azad Punjab.” Analysing the position 
of Sikhs in the so-cnlled “Aznb Punjab,” the Cbaiimaa quoted facts and figures 
to prove that the Sikhs would be the losers if the Scheme was translated into 
action, and they would be guilty of setting a precedent of breaking up their mother 
country into vatious communal zones always at war with one another. It was 
un-Bikb-Iike to throw the area, the speaker added, where Sikh Culture bade ' made 
tremendous strides and which had given them moat men of learning and wisdom 
at the mercy of a mediaeval religious State. He apprehended that the division of 
Jats and non-Jats'would be perpetrated and then Jats would be broken into vari¬ 
ous pieces and complained that men who were staunch nationalists the other day 
bad fallen in line with Jinnabites and men who had made common cause with the 
Hindus some time ago had turned their bitterest enemies. 

-- President’s Address 

'Tndia is one whole. The same blood rone in the veins of Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs, all inhabitants of our motherland. 'I'hey may profess different faiths, 
but they have been for times immemorial characterised as one nation. If people 
of diverse religions, different cultures and various nationalities inhabiting Qreat 
Britain, America and Russia can be styled as one nation, what is. there on earth 
to debar Indians from becoming an Indian Nation. Whenever the question of 
India’s freedom is brought to the fore-front and it appears that bonds of slavery 
are going to be unlosened some forces are brought into being by our rulers to 
serve as a brake on our progress and place handicaps in the war of the country’s 
salvation. We are determined to achieve independence and no power, howsoever 
strong, can withhold that from us new. 1 fought my whole life tor this ideal 
and will die in harness after seeing a united and independent India.” Thua 
observed Baba Kharak Singh, President of the Conference in the course of bis 
stirring presidential address, which was read by Sardar Labh Singh Fakhar. 

Proceeding, he challenged British statesmen to name any other country where 
separate eieptorates wete in Iqrce and where political rights were distributed on 
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tbe baai* of religious beliefs. This the veteran leader characterised as the sole 
cause of the country’s ills and added that as long as the foreign power was domi¬ 
nating their country, unity could not be achieved. The venerable Baba pointed 
that Pakistan bad its birth in England. 

Unequivocally condemning the Azad Punjab scheme, the President styled it as 
anti-national and most detrimental to the interests of the Panth and the country. 
The present anti-Congress attitude of the Akali Party, the Sardar observed, was 
most unfair on the part of those who had been part and parcel of the Congress 
machinery end that it was a stab in the back when the Congress leaders were 
behind the bars, adding that the Congress Tras the fountain-head from which the 
present Akali leaders had drawn inspiration and strength. 

He appealed to Bikhs to work in collaboration with the Congress, adding 
that he would fight the oommunity’a rights when the time came. 

Criticising the proposed Gurdwaia Amendment Bill, the President sounded a 
note of warning to the Unionist Ministry, asking them not to meddle in the 
religious affairs of the Sikhs by enacting this measure and exhorted the Sikhs to 
rise to the occasion, deposing those self-seekers who in the garb of their leaders,- 
were stabbing them in the hack at a critical juncture in the history of the world. 

Khah AH Oul Khan, President, F. P. C. C., in course of su elevating address, 
brought home to the vast audience that the Congress was the only national orga¬ 
nisation in the country working on the right lines, fighting for the emancination 
of their motherland, adding that it was atill a living force in the Frontier Province 
which fact had been truly demonstrated in their recent tour of the province despite 
the assertions of Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, the Frontier Premier. The Speaker 
condemned Master Tara Singh for attacking Khan Abdul Ghaffat Khan, who waa 
not free to reply to baseless allegations. 

The Khan further added that their only struggle was against Ohurchill, 
Amery and Wavell and not against Mr. Tara Singh and Mr. Jinnah. In the 
Frontier, the Khan continued, unlike the Punjab, they had only one leader and as 
true soldiers, they were following the line chalked out by Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, 

Ridiculing the position of Master Tara Singh and the Akali leaders, the 
Frontier Congress President stated that on the one hand they stood in opposition 
to Pakistan and on the other hand, they bad joined the present Frontier Ministry, 
which was constituted with the avowed object of establishing Pakistan. 

Sardar Kirpal Singh Afajithia, in the course of hie speech, laid great stress 
on the educational needs of the community and eulogized the services rendered to 
the commuuity by the Chief Khalsa Diwan and the late Sir Sunder Singh Majitbia 
in the domain of education, adding that independence could not be achieved 
without education, 


Reaolutiona 


7he spacious pandal at the Akalgarh Qurdwara was packed to capacity when 
the second open sitting of the Conference commenced on the 5th. December 1943 
under the presidentship of Baba Kharak Singh. Several delegates from 
the Frontier, including prominent Congress leaders, namely, Khan Ali Gul Khan, 
Arbab Abdul Rehman, Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, Sardar Isher Singh, S. 
Milap Singh Azad and Mr. Shiv Kumar attended the session. Prominent Hindu 
leaders of the town, representing various organisations, were also present. The con¬ 
ference continued with a break of hardly an hour at 4 p. m. 

Sardar Amar Singh, of the “Sher i-Punjab,” in the course of a forceful 
speech, supported by facte and figures, moved the first resolution of the conference 
which rap thus, 

‘This historic session of the Akhand Hindu stsn Conference unequivocally 
condemns the Azad Punjab scheme and reiterates that the people of the Rawal¬ 
pindi Division in particular have their implicit faith in the solidarity of India as 
one organised whole. The Sikh Panth would never be a party to any scheme that 
aims at the vivisection of India and attempts to do away with the unity and 
solidarity of the country as a whole, and would be prepared to undergo all sacri¬ 
fices to achieve this object. The conference, therefore, rejects this nefarious scheme 
altogether.” 


. The resolution was seconded by Sardar Mul Singh Domeli and was supported 
?? u Sewak, who, in the course of a three hour speech, subjected 

tns scheme to a treuchant criticism and challenged the Akali leaders to contest the 
first elections of the 8. Q. P, O. on this very issue and abide by the vote and 
aeoislon of the newly constituted Prabapdba^ Oopimittee’e view and thus put an 
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end to this controversy once for all. He ansvered several questions put to him by 
the-public. 

*1 am prepared to do my outmost and offer any eacrifice necessary^ for the 
establishment of Pakistan and the Azad Punjab in Northern India provided Mr. 
Jinnah and Mr. Tara Singh secure a declaration from Mr. Churchill, Mr. Amery 
and Lord Wavell that freedom would be granted to India immediately,” said Bat 
Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, M. L. A., while supporting the resolution against 
the Azad Punjab scheme. 

''If I am assured that India could attain her freedom by the establishment of 
Pakistan or the Azad Punjab, I wilt not stand in its way. If a declaration is* 
made that the British will quit India if the Congress agrees to Pakistan or the Azad 
Punjab scheme, I can assure Muslim leaders that this will be done forthwith,” 

B. B. Mehr (Jhand Khanna, added: "I reiterate that the British will not 
leave India and will never grant independence to our motherland. This is only a 
stunt created by British diplomats to hoodwink America and other nations in the 
world. Bai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna stated that this visit to America was an 
eye-opener for him and it was there that he learnt the real significance of the 
Pakistan movement from the British point of view. 

The Frontier lender further detailed the circumstances leading to the establish¬ 
ment of the Muslim League Ministry in his province and once again cballenged 
the Government to allow the Congress members of the Frontier Assembly to 
attend the session even in handcuffs and fetters under police escort for a single 
sittiug and eee the result. 

Alluding to the subject of the Sikh by-election in the Frontier Province, 
B. B. Mehr Chand Khanna retorted that it was a white lie on the part of Master 
Tara Singh and other Akali leaders who stated that the Hindus wanted the 
Ministry in the province and added that all the nine Hindu members of the 
Frontier Asaembly were with the Congress Party. 

Proceediug further, Mr. Khanna added: ‘‘Any Hindu who contemplates the 
establishment of the Hindu Baj in the country and any Muslim who wishes the 
creation of the Muslim Baj or Pakistan in India and any Sikh who dreams of the 
Sikh Baj are all enemies of their motherland. India is sure to have one rule—and 
that of Indians jointly. There will be one slogan throughout the length and 
breadth of the country: the slogans will be "Independent India and Free India.” 

An old friend of the British, who had been relying on their promises during 
the last two decades, Bai Bahadur Mehr Chand advised them to remain in India 
as friends and leave India as friends and make no attempt to strengthen the bond 
of slavery.. He brought it home to them that India was bound to attain freedom, 
be it to-mOrrow or day after. No power in the XJniverse, ha said, could withhold 
what was India’a due. Concluding bia address, the^ frontier leader exhorted ail 
those present to discard all controversies and join their bands in bringing 
freedom to the country as early as possible, ' 

Sardar Sant Singh, m.l.a. (Central), moved the second resolution, urging 
the establiebment of National Government at the Centre and the release of all 
political prisoners. The resolution ran thus : "This conference records its considered 
opinion that the establishmeut of National Government at the Centre is an 
immediate and vita) neceasily both for the people of India and the British Govern¬ 
ment. With a view to establish National Government, expressing the will of the 
people, it ia essential that all political prisoners should be immediately released and 
leaders of all political parties should be invited to establish the same.” 

In the course of an elaborate speech, characteristic of the parliamentarian and 
his experience, Bardar Sant Singh made out a fitting case for the establishment of 
National Government and advanced cogent reasons to assert that the establishment 
of National Government at the Centre was primarily iii the beet interests of the 
British Government itself. Quoting extracts from the proceedings of Parliament 
and the Central Assembly, the Bardar proved that only the Indian National 
OoDgresB could deliver the goods as it represented the will of the people. Bardar 
Bant Bingh pointed out that there would be no necessity of Pakistan or the Azab 
Punjab once the National Government ^was established in the country. Con¬ 
cluding, the speaker asked the vast audience present to give a wide berth to self- 
seekere who were out to put a brake in the advancement of the country's march 
towards the goal of India’s emancipation and warned communal die-hards of the 
consequences of the campaigns started to grind their own axe. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Satyarathi^ and carried unanimously, 
while only one man in the vast audience voted against it. 
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The last resolution exhorted the Sikhe to do their ^ utmost in afibrding relief 
to Bend's! eufferera. The resolution was moved, in a touching speech, by Prof. Balbir 
Singh from Lahore. Sant Tehl Singh of Allah, District Gujrat, a prominent 6ikb 
theologian, in seconding the resolution, enjoined on the bikhs, according to the 
scriptures, to pool their entire resources and help the needy and diatressed. 


The National Liberal Federation of India 

24th. Session—Bombay—29th. December 1943 

Sir Cowaslee Jehangir’a Welcome Address 

The Twenty-fourth Session of the National Liberal Federation of India was 
held at Bombay on the 29th. December 1948 under the Presidentship of Sir 
Makaraj Singhs 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 'welcoming 
the delegates, pleaded that an unequivocal assurance be given to the Biitisfi 

Eublic that ‘^all classea, creeds and shadea of political thought in India were be> 
ind this war” as a means of ending the deadlock, He observed : "The fact 
lemaina that India haa been assu^ that the Gripps proposala still hold the field— 
which can only mean that Dominion Status is promised to India on the con¬ 
clusion of the War. After all, it is not any particnlar British statesman, or a 
group of statesmen, who will decide India’s future. It is the British man and 
woman in the etreet who has vote, that will have the final eay. Will he be in¬ 
fluenced by an obstructive attitude to India’s war effort, or will be be influenced 
by unanimous and whole-hearted support to the War? Undoubtedly the latter. 
The men who wilt obtain self-Goveinment for India will not be those who are 
constantly speaking and writing in these troubled and difficult times, of India’s 
rights and India’s wrongs; but it will be those men who are fighting India's 
cause on battle fields all over the world, [t will be those men and women who are 
unsiintiiigly helping the war effort of India. It is the work of these that will 
influence the man and woman who really has the greatest power in England. It 
is the man and woman in the street who haa the power to displace a powerful 
Cabinet Minister within the space of a couple of days. This has been known 
to have happened on more than one occasion in the past. If we are to be far¬ 
sighted in the interests of our mother country, we have to see that both in 
Eugland and amongst the Allied nations, our case is not jeopardised by the un¬ 
wise actions of some who do not lealise the harm they are doing to their own 
country. It is far better to speak oat and face unpopularity than to bandage 
our eyes, plug our ears and drug our conscience. Let the dead past bury its 
dead. In m; bumble opinion, it is not a question of withdrawing any particular 
resolution that may have been passed by any political party. It is much more 
important to give uniquivoca! asBurances to the British public and to the peo¬ 
ples of tiie Allied powers that all classes, all creeds, and all shades of political 
thought in India are behind this war; that, not only will they not impede the 
war effort in any way in tbs future, but on the other band, they are prepared 
unconditionally to help, by word and deed, every effort that India can contribute 
towards a final and victorious conclusion of this terrible War. If such assurances 
could be forthcoming, I personslly believe that not only India will gain Self- 
Government after the War, we may be enabled to play a most material and im-^ 
portant part in the administration of our own country. 

No Indian can possibly desire to see any of his countrymen behind prison 
bars for their poliiical convictionsl specially such as have passed their lives in 
the service of weir country. But Let us face . facts. Congressmen cannot deny 
that from the begiuniug of August of last year disorders and mob rule prevailed 
In most parts of India, and that attempts'at sabotage still continue in some areas. 
It is said that the Congress and its leaders had not encouraged or engineered 

Congress leaders cannot be 
absolved from res|iODBibility for what occurred because as sensible men they should 
experience, that a mass civil disobedience movement would 
violence. The Allied nations are surely not going to 
lun the slightest risk of such a state of affairs prevailing again, Buch risks ^ can 
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be, to a great ezten^ removed by such assurancea as I have explained. Mr. Oandhi, 
if he choee, could give such an undertaking on behalf of the Congress, for he 
baa been appointed the leader of the movement in these vorde: "Such a struggle 
must inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji and the Committee request 
him to take the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be taken.” 'ihese powers, 
given to Mr. Gandhi by a resolution of the All-India Congress Committee, surely 
include doing what he considers best in the interests of the country. 

It may not be possible immediately for the Indian National Congress and 
the Muslim League to come to an understanding on the future Constitution of 
India, or even on the Cripps proposals, but these two political parties can cer¬ 
tainly come on the same platform to urge the people of our country to support 
the war efforts of India by word and deed. This may be a starting point for agree¬ 
ment on political issues such as may become advisable for the duration of the War. 
Such a change of policy is bound to have a most, beueffcial effect on all the 
peoples of the Allied Powers and would certainly entitle the representatives of 
India to a place on the Peace Conference which must follow a victorious con¬ 
clusion, to the War. India, if its leaders have fully helped towards winning the 
war, would have an effective voice at the Peace Conferences; but not if they 
have acted in a manner which , has weakened and thwarted, however uninten¬ 
tionally, the war effort. 

There is a persistent and consistent demand from all shades of political 
thought that this so-called deadlock should be solved, and I am sure that all 
Liberals arc as anxious as Oongressmen, at present out of prison, and all other 
poiiticsl parties who have voiced the same opinion. If we are anxious to help, 
first and foremost we must face realities. We must remember that the British 
public and the peoples of the Allied Powers cannot forget what has happened in 
India since August of last year. Those who have suggestions to make for the 
solution of this problem must keep this aspect of the case before them. Any 
tendency to ignore these realities will only make the task fruitless, llierefore the 
suggestions must be such as are likely to have immediate results. Looking at it 
from every point of view, 1 cannot but come to the conoluaion that the suggeslions 
I have been bold enough to make are the only ones that will clear the air and will 
enable our public men to consider and discuss, in a calmer and clearer atmosphere, 
the next steps they would be prepared to take to solve India’s constitution^ 
problems. ' 

The Presidential Address 

Sir Maharaj Ninph, in ‘his Presidential Address, referred to the Congress 
policy since 1939, and said that some of our present day evils are due to the 
defection of the Congrese Ministries in 1939, He also referred to “the mistake made 
by the Congress in refusing to form coalition ministries” and characterised the 
CoDgresB resolution of August 1942 as "a great blunder.” He added : But if the 
CongresB are to be blamed for sins of omiseion and commission the _ Government 
of India and the British Government are also open to legitimate criticism. Instead 
of declaring a complete change of policy at the commencement of the war by filling 
the Governor-Geueral’e Executive Council with representative Indians, they were 
content with euggesfing advisory committees forgetting that no self-respeciing Indian 
looked or can look upon these as eubsiitutes for the poseession of executive power. 
Further, no representative Conference of Indian leaders was summoned by the 
then Viceroy either in 1939 or at any time eubsequentiy to discuss not only the 
political situation but the institution of measures for the protection of India snd 
for ascertaining the best method of helping the Allied cauee. Most thinking people 
realised on the outbreak of war that it would be long and bitter and ' not a tew 
anticipated the entry of the Japanese eooner or later on the side of Germany. If 
Sir Stafford Cripps had come to India with his proposals in 1939 or early in 
1940 instead of 1942, I venture to state that there would bave been an excellent 
prospect of their general acceptance and that India would have been a happier 
country to-day. There bad been ^en no cry of Pakietan ae we know it in its 
present form snd no threat of mass civil disobedience. Under present conditions, 
however, we are face to face with a divided India, with tboueands of our fellow 
countrymen, including many prominent and popular leaders in prison, the retention by 
European officials of the key departments of Finance, Defence and Home in the 
Government of India, a complete absence of popular government in large portione 
.of India, swollen prices, general distress_ and, last but not least, famine in large 
and densely populated area. The euggealione of well-known Indian leaders and of 
Non-Party Confeieocea composed of moderate men eincetly anxious to bring about 
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peace between the Goveniment and the people have been brushed aside without 
asaigning any reasons. Attempts to approach Mahatma Oandki in order to 
ascertain his views and. those of the Congress Working Committee in regard to the 
present political situation have been consistently refused on the plea that it was 
essential for Congress leaders first to denounce openly what they bad previously 
commended.. It is of little use, however, to dwell at length on past mistakes on 
this side or the other. A more profitable though a much more difficult task is to 
decide what practical steps can be taken for a solution of. the present deplorable 
situation. 

The Cohmbnal Isbub 

The chief problem that faces India at the present time-and it is most com¬ 
plicated—^is the communal issue, that is to say, the tension between Hindus and 
Muelims or, to put it into more oonorete language, between the Congrese on the one 
side and the Muslim League on the other. Government in India have failed to 
solve it. In fact, their past actions and attitude have aggravated separatist ten- 
denoiee. By us also opportunities alas I have been lost more than once. If only 
in years gone by, when a scheme for a federated India was on the anvil and later 
approved by the British Parliament in the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
majority community had agreed to the grant of large residuary powers to the 
provinces, or if tbq, Cripp's proposals in spite of certain defects bad been accepted, 
it is probable that the present communal impasse would not have arisen or would 
at least have been less tense. Now the question before us is whether the India 
of the future shall be undivided or partitioned. As a Liberal and an Indian 
Ob riatian—and in either capacity • representative of minority interests—I have 
never concealed my personal view in favour of a unitary Government in this 
sub-continent and i believe that outside the Muslim lieague this opinion is shared 
by all minorities such as the Scheduled Castes, Indian Obristians, Sikhs and Parsis, 
We would greatly prefer that a seli-gOverning India should at least start under 
one Central Government—even though with provinces autonomous save for a few 
subjects such as Defence and Foreign Affairs—and be divided only if the experi¬ 
ence of 15 or 20 years shows that partition is essential. 1 believe that 1 am 
right in stating that in a Soviet Bussta, while the right of the, various compos¬ 
ing nations to freedom or self determination is recognised, including the right 
to secede and form independent States, no nation in spite of religious and lin¬ 
guistic differences has eo fat parted_ from the Oentral ^ Government. The exist¬ 
ence of two separate ludias with their own armies, tariffs and foreign relations 
may well be conducive more to mutual strife than liarmoiiy especially when as 
has ofieu happeucd in Europe, the minority ip one area is likely to appeal from 
time to time to the majority in the contiguous zone. Strangely enongb, the 
Muslim League, while regarding statutory guarautees at the Centre as nugatory 
for the purpose of protecting Muslim minorities, stresses its desire to give the 
same guarantees to minorities in Pakistan. Then, too, it rauet not be forgotten 
that, whereas Muslims iu'the proposed Hindu India will be a small minority, 
in Pakistan the Hindus of Bengal aud^ the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab 
will form large and, may be difficult minorities. ^ It is one thing, however, for 
us to proclaim the opinion of the majority and quite another to win the accept¬ 
ance of those who are opposed to it esp^islly when the opposition consists of 
Urge and influential Muslim minority claiming millions of adherents. And if it 
is not possible to secure voluntary acceptance what is to be done ? If as some 
say physical force ia the only remedy, it ia indeed a truly terrifying prospect. 

The solution of the problem of minorities in India is more complicated 
than in other countries because of the large number of HusUms both relative 
and absolute. To deny the influence of the Muslim League may sound well on 
a public platform but it ia not realistic. There is no easy solution. That is 
why 1 deliberately refrain from suggesting in any scheme. There are many in the 
field, some of them admirable on paper, but none haa so far been acceptable to 
both the Congress and the Muslim league. There are those who tell us that 
the departure of the British front India will lead to an early removal of com¬ 
munal difficulties. It passes my comprehension however, why the same persons 
do not tell us now what the solution will be. I repeat that the problem of 
minorities is extremely difficult and cannot be decided by easy generalisations. 
I have no doubt in my mind that it was the main cause of the Great War of 
1914 and the World War of 1939, aud shall content myself with citing only the 
mstances of Alsaoe-Lorraine, Czecho-Blovakia, the Balkan titates, Poland and 
Danzig. The Treaty of Yeieaillea and the Minorities Guarantee Treaties signed 
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by many poTreis twenty years ap;o and more did not remove iti And this com* 
plex problem is not confined to Europe. It exinte within the British Common* 
wealth, for example, in South Africa and Ireland and as recent experience shows 
in Burma and Ceylon, It js a world problem and will be one of the crucial 
difficulties calling for solution at the next Peace Conference. 

Paeistak Question Most bb Postponed 

In these circumstances my own view Is that no final decision can or should 
reasonably be expected in the midst of a world catastrophe on the question of 

Pakistan. No one can predict with any^ confidence what will be the precise 

nature of the reconstructed world. For instance, will nations in future stand 
alone or in federated groups f If the latter, what will be rights and powers of 
such groups and nationalities ? These are vital questione which will have to be 
dealt with and decided by a World Conference on which we must insist that 
India should be represented. It may well be that a solution of the problem in 
Europe may be of help to us in India. I would appeal, therefore, as I did laat 
March and in {previous recent years, to Hindus, Muslims and others to post* 
pone any final judgment on the^ one eide or the other till peace has been re¬ 

stored. One thing at any rate is certain. It is that talks of fighting for or 
against Pakistan or of civil war are highly injurious. Ho such speakers realise 
the implicatione of what they say ? How, for instance, and where, will the fight 
commence and with what weapons? The only fighting that one can visualize ie 
communal rioting on a large scute with a resulting intensification of ill-feeling. 
If the recent experience of internal turmoil in Bpain has any lesson for the 

world, it ie that bloodshed and destruction in a civil war do not lead to a per¬ 
manent solution of a country’s difficulties. 

Britain’s Attitude 

As regards what should be done in the immediate future it seems to me 
that either we must acquiesce in the continuance of the present situation at any 
rate till the war is over or make an effective attempt to reach at last a tem¬ 
porary eolation. The first alternative is no doubt that which commends itself 
to the Cabinet in England and the Government of India as a whole. It bas the 
merit of aheiving the difficulty and of imposing an outward calm. I am of opinion 
however, that it cannot commend itself to right-thinking persons. It is a case 
of crying peace where there is no peace. No Indian, whatever hie party or creed, 
is eatiefied with the existing form of Government either at the Centre or in many 
provinces. Its continuance will only ■ lead to increased underground discontent 
and farther deplorable teneion between the British and Indian races at the end 
of the war. Large sections of opinion in the TJ. S. A. as well se in Great Bri¬ 
tain sympathise with us on this point. The present policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment of ineistence on an agreed solution by Indians, theoretically justifiable 
though it may appear, is as ungracious as it is undignified. No ruling power 
can legitimately fold its bands and stand aloof in queationa of vital importance 
whether in India or elsewhere. Great Britain did not adopt this. attitude in 
dealing with the problem of Self-Government in Canada. South Africa or Ireland. 
They and we must try again and yet again until a solution is reached. 

Contact with lbadebb udst be Permitted 

As regards the second alternative it seems to me that the first thing is for 
the Viceroy and the Government of India to allow an approach to be made to 
Mahatma Qandhi as soon as possible. We Liberals do not share all the political and 
economic views of the Mahtma and we have often deplored eome of his actions, 
but there ie no doubt that he is the leading personality in the largeet political 
party in India and enjoys very great influence and prestige among the Indian 
masses, while his name is known to miliions in Europe, America and Africa. No 
really satisfactory solution, therefore, even temporary, can be secured without hia 
acquiescence, if not support, The late Viceroy and hie Government made, I venture 
to think, a great mietake in not allowing a responsible Indian leader, sucb as Mr. 
Bajagopalachariar or the American etatesman, Mr. Phillips, to approach Mahtma 
Gandhi. India would not have been reduced to chaos if these and other responsible 
persons had questioned Mr. Gandhi on hia views on the existing political impasse 
and on the means for ending it. If he had asked and still asks, as is probable 
that the opinion of members of the Congress Working Committee should be 
ascertained, 1 would impose no conditions on their meeting and deliberations. 
Knowing Mr. Gandhi’s consisteatly strong views on non-violence, we cannot expect 
him or them to admit responsibility for the deplorable and wicked acts of esbotsgs 
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which took place ia Augnat and subsequent months last year or even to cancel 
their resolution of August, 1942. Belf-respeoting and patriotic men. who have 
sacrificed much cannot reasonably be expected to denounce their past. All that ia 
necessary is for the Congress to treat that resolution as a dead letter. I believe 
that this will be done. For this purpose I am of opinion that the Congress leaders 
should be released unconditionally. Many of the rank and file, including scores of 
members of legislatures, are now out of jail and the number of releases is 
increasing and will, I hope, increase. U is unjustifiable to deiaiu men and women 
in jail without trial and without their being supplied even with the reasons for 
their detention. Further, 1 do not believe for a moment that the Congress leaders 
would advocate peace with Imperialistic Japan or renounce their auti-Fascist 
attitude. 

CONFEBEMCB OF ALL PARTIES 

The next step would be a conference between them and the leaders of the 
Muslim League and representatives of other important minorities and interest with 
the immediate object of forming composite National Government at the Centre and 
in the Provinces. In 1941 I did what I could through personal interviews to 
persuade Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jiniiah to meet each other but failed. Others have 
similarly failed. In this connection I wish to say that no party has been more 

Eressing in its desire to see a settlement between the Congress and the Muslim 
eague than the Indian Communists. In spite of our holdiug views different from 
theirs in certain important matters all honour is due to them for they have tried 
to do. For several years I have openly and privately pleaded that the Viceroy 
should hold a conference of leading representatives of different parties and let 
India know the result of their deliberation. It is only at such a conference, for 
instance, that the full implications of a scheme such as Pakistan can be adequately 
discussed. At present we are in the dark as to details. These, no doubt, are 
governed by principles but the latter not infrequently have to be modified aher a 
discussion of details. Anyhow, it is at least possible that a temporary solution 
would be reached at such a conference ^ and National Governments be formed 
throughout India composed of representative persons. If, however, the conference 
is not successful the peaceful and other efifective method of arbitration should be 
tried. If even that failed, India and the world outside would at least know where 
the blame lay. For my own part, as I said in December. 1940, and March, l943, at 
All-Indian Christian Conferences and also at ths Lucknow Provincial Non-Party 
Conference in December, 1941, “I would not mind if all the members of the 
Governor General’s Council were Hindus or Muslims. I would not object if they 
were all members of the Congress or the Muslim League because I feel that in 
nine out of ten questions no friction or difference on communal grounds can 
possibly arise.” 

Indian States 

Liberals have consistently urged reforms and political progress in the Indian 
States as well as in British India. It ia obviously impossible for contiguous terri¬ 
tories not to be affected by each other’s conditions. In such cases there is always 
mutual interaction. If self-government, for instance, has been declared to be the 

g oal in the near future of Indians in British India, it is inconceivable that their 
retbren iu Indian States, with whom they are connected by ties of language 
culture, customs and religion should not have similar aspirations. States in India 
are at present admittedly in different stages of political and educational evolution, 
but in all it should be the declared policy of their Rulers to prepare their people 
as rapidly as possible for full tssponsible government. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 
Second Day—Bomkap— 30th. December 1943 

* Need fer Ending Deadlock 

0* National Liberal Federation to-day, the President Sir 
Maharaj himself moved a resolution condoling the deaths of Messrs C 

Ray, one of the General Secretaries of the Federation, Sorab Vadia and 'c ‘ l‘ 
Narayana Sasirt during the past year. The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. £. FtnayaKa Sao of Madras moved the following resolution tecordiner 
deep satisfaction at the success of the Allied arms on all fronts. ® 

National Liberal Federation of India records its deep satisfaction at the 
success of the Allied arms on all fronts. In particular it views with pride thq 
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splendid part played by Indian Boldiers in Africa, Italy and other theatree 
01 war. 

“The Federation appeals to the people of India to aaeociate themselves with 
the war effort till victory ia attained. At the same time it deeiree to impress on 
the_ Central and Provincial' Governments the absolute necessity for oreatinf; the 
political and psychological conditions essential to enable Indians to consider the 
war as their own and to exert their maximum effort with a view to ensure the 
speedy victory of the Allies.” • 

Mr. Vinayaka Rao declared India bad a legitimate cause to feel proud of it 
by virtue of her contribution to that euccess. The speaker regretted that Mr. 
Churchill in his statement on the North Africa victory had failed to mention 
India, while referring to the contribution of the Dominions to the victory. Even 
Mr. Amery^ the custodian of Indian affairs in Parliament, could not find time to 
meiitiou her part in the victory, and it bad been left to the Oommaoder-in-Chief 
of India to acknowledge this part in the North African victo^. 

Mr. Vinayaka Rao declared this war was India’s as Allied victory in this war 
would mean consummation of India’s political aspirations. It was the duty of the 
Government at the Centre as well as the Provincial Governments to make the 
people of India feel that this war was their own. It i^as regrettable that the ratio 
of Indian officers in the Indian Army was so sroall as compared with British 
officers. It was essential that Indians fighting at the front should feel that they 
were fighting their own war. 

Looking ahead to the peace at the end of the war, the speaker hoped that, 
ns the Allies dictated terms to Germany and Japan, they would not also dictate 
terms to India’s representatives but would listen to them. 

Mr. V. K, Shaatri of Bombay seconded the resolution and Mr. Skapurji 
Oazdar supported it and the resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Political Situation 


The Rt. Hon. V, S. . Srinivasa Saalri next moved the resolution on the 
political situation in the country. The following is the text of the resolution 

“The National Liberal Federation coneiders that the resolution of the All- 
India Congress Committee of August, 1943, sanctioning mass civil disobedience was 
wrong and ill-conceived, and it deplores and condemns the sabotage and violence 
which took place last year. At the same time, it disapproves the poliny of the 
Government of India in, continuing to detain la prison without trial well known 
and popular Indian leaders and in refusing to allow any approach to be made to 
Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders siuce their incarceration. In view of the 
present political and war situation and the fact that the Congress is the largest 
political party , in India, and, last but not least in the hope and belief that the 
Congress leaders will accept the wishes of millions in this country and agree to 
treat the resolution of August 1942 as a dead letter, the Federation requests the 
Government of India to release these pereona unoonditionally. 

“it appeals to these leaders when released, as well as to the leaders of the 
Muslim League and the Hindu Mahaeabha and other important political parties and 
interests, to convene a conference and to co-operate in forming National Composite 
Governments at the centre and in the provinces, that at the centre to he treated by 
the British Government on the same footing as the Governments of the Dominions. 
Such CO operation should be given without prejudice to the different viewpointe of 
the various political parties regarding the future conetitution of India and with 
the earneet desire to leave any important controversial matters for decision after 
the wax. The Federation is convinced that composite National Governments will 
be of great help in clear ng misunderetandings between the varioue parties and 
between them and the Government, in increasing mutual confidence and in bringing 
about conditions which will facilitate the inanguration of a eatiefactory and work¬ 
able constitution for India when peace has been restored# In tlue_ connMtion, this 
Federation strongly Btressee the continuing obligation of the British Government 
and the Government of India to take early steps to further the aspirations of the 
people and to establish National Governments at the centre and in the provinces 
notwithstanding the existence of domeetic difficulties.” , , .. j - j . 

Mr. Saatri declared that, in the first place, the Liberal Federation dmired that 
the Congress leaders should be released without any condition and then toey should 
agree to treat the August Resolution of last year as a dead latter. He felt that 
this was not a very extreme demand as i^ongresemen themselves should realise that 
ther» was no jnofe scope for their iMolution and they would lose nothing m taking 
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this opportunity to let the resolution rest. In this request of ^e Liberal Federa¬ 
tion, milliona of the people of India would join with them. He expressed the view 
that the opinion of the country as a whole was not in favour of the Aupist 
Resolution or what followed it by way of disturbances m the country, in fact, 
great bodies of Indians stood aloof from the resolution and all th^ it ^plied. 
Further so far as the effect of the resolution was concerned, the war effort had not 
suffered ; the Government only suffered a slight embarrassment, if anytmng. This 
clearly showed that the masses of India did not agree with the resolution and 
many of them would not be sorry if it were withdrawn. 

When the leaders were released, Mr. Sartri said the next step to take would be. 
that they, in coniunction with the Muslim League, the Mahasbha and other parties, 
would convene a Conference. The represeutatives should sit together and pool 
their wisdom and evolve plans for the immediate future. These deliberations should 
bring about what they could call a National and Composite Government both at 
the Centre and in the Provinces. 

Explaining what he meant by composite Government, Mr. Sastri said that, 
when the Provincial Governments were constituted in the immediate future, they 
should not be wholly composed of repieseatatives of the majority party in power. 
If, for instance, the Congress party was in the majority in any province, the 
Cabinet there would, of coufse, contain a majority of Congressmen but what be 
suggested was that it should also contain representatives of important minorities. 
In other words, he recommended a coalition government in the province. Of course 
wlien the provinces had such Governments in working, it would follow that such 
governments could not function unless there was a similar government at the 
Centre. Mr. Bastri said that this was a consummation which was to be devoutly wished 
for end government should cordially welcome such an underetanding. For, it was 
the paramount interest of the government that in this country conditions should be 
eetabliabed which would ensure the final victory in this war on the side of the 
Allies. Referring to the present political impasse, Mr. Bastri said that the greatest 
complaint to-day was that the deadlock politically and otherwise seemed not to be 
reeoluble, for the government put the responsibility for taking the initiative on the 
people. Government spokesmen had continually repeated that the deadlock was the 
result of discord and disagreements among the warring parlies in the country, and 
therefore the government should do nothing but watch and wait until the leaders 
composed their quarrels and became friends and co-operated in establishing 
conditions favourable to the establishment of a common government. 
Ooutinuing, Mr. Sastri said : “I do not know how a government ruling 
oyer 400 million people armed to the teeth, with all arms of force and 
violence that could be imagined, how a government which had taken to itself all the 
powers possible and conceivable and rule with absolute sway, with no check what¬ 
ever to its authority, how a Government established in that supreme and unasBail- 
able position, can tell the world and hope to be believed that it is not their function 
at all to interfere and that their duty is to watch benevoleutly, perhaps complacently, 
perhaps gleefully while the leaders are unable to come to a mutual understanding. 
A goverument of that kind repeating this absurd proposition day after day, seems 
to be condemning itself out of its own lips and I should be pitying the world if 
tlie world believe it. I am sure that the sensible part of the world, whether .this 
country or outside, does not believe it.” 


declared that it was the business of the government to bring the people 
together, to put themselves in the confidence of all and so arrange that a united 
constitution was possible not only for the period of the war, but for the period 
Bucc^dlng the war. We do not believe the government when they say that unity 
of the country 18 not possible, because there are disturbances and discords in the 

»nd discords must be effaced and government must 
®bare in this pacification to bring the parties together and go ahead, as 

Constkution oT'lnC°“® ^ 


nlaced o'n Government, when formed, should be 

in the Dominions and Britain herself, 

the same Central Goverument should be in 

Australian ^ovLrnmA,ft\ South African Government, the New Zealand and the 
vidiouB ^situation position inferior to them would put us in an in- 

eutitled disable us in future from taking our place to which we are 

eniiuea. Any position mfenot to this, we cannot with seU-res^pect accept.” 
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CONSTITDRIOH FOR INDIA 

Mr. Sattri conceded that any permanent constitution for India would have to 
be deferred till the end of the war when the parties could meet and disousa their 
problems and evolve a common acceptable constitution in a more harmonious 
atmosphere. He also said that such queationa of the order of importance as Pakis¬ 
tan should be deferred till the end of the war. In this connection, he recalled the 
resolution which the Liberal Federation bad adopted at the last session at Madras, 
expressing themselves catt’gorically against the division of the country into Pakistan 
aud Hinaustan. The Liberals still stood by that resolution and they still maintai¬ 
ned that position. But that question and other questions of like magnitude could 
be safely postponed till the end of the war when the major and minor parties 
could . meet in a peaceful atmosphere and settle their problems. Mr. fciastri, 
concluding, said that their resolution was a very moderate demand which no one could 
possibly take exception to and he commendea the resolution for their acceptance. 

The bon. Sir B. P. Singh Roy, seconding the resolution, declared that the 
National Liberal Federation had all along dissociated itself from direct action as 
launched by the Congress. He hoped that the time was not far distant when even 
the Congress would give up the programme of direct action and revert back to the 
policy of liberalism, namely, working the constitution to the best advantage of the 
people and further advancing the political rights of the people by conventions. He 
was sure that Mahatma Oandhi would not hesitate to advise the Congress to treat 
the August resolution as a dead letter. 

Proceeding, Sir Bejoy Prasad urged the necessity for the release of the Con¬ 
gress leaders and asserted that the Government of India was equally responsible 
for the deadlock and hence they should also act quickly to bring about unity. He 
also stressed the need for setting up composite Governments in the various provinces. 

Prof. Aha Jani, supporting the resolution, deplored that there was at the 
present time a virtual dissociation of the people from the administration of the 
country. This was the time and immediately after the war, that long range 
policies for the welfare of not only this country but almost all countries were to be 
formulated and it was a tragedy that there was a political deadlock in India. He 
suggested the withdrawal of the August resolution by Mahatma Gandhi, and the 
release of Congress leaders and that the majority party in the country should 
undertake the formation of composite cabinets in all the provinces. Politics, be 
said, was after all a game and if one move failed, Congress leaders ahould not 
hesitate to change their course. It might not be possible for smaller parties and 
leaders to retrace their steps, but in the case of Mahatma Gandhi, there could be no 
difficulty in his withdrawing the resolution. 

The motion was passed unanimously. 

India’s Representation on Peace Conference 

Mr. T. R. Venkatarma Sastri moved the following resolution 

“The National Liberal Federation considers that India should be represented at 
the peace Conference by duly accredited Indians on the same basis as other 
Dominions and be assigned a place worthy of her culture and her championship of 
the great cause of universal peace. At such a conference, prominence should be 
given by the representatives of India to the abolition of the colour bar and the 
establishment of full political and economic equality between the peoples of the 
East and the West." ^ 

Mr. Sastri said that, on previous- occasions, India had been represented by 
persons appointed by the Government of India for aesieting the Secretary of Stale. 
In practice, it was the Secretary of State, who was India’s spokesman. What the 
Federation now urged was that India should have the peoples’ representatives 
appointed by a national government. _ . 

Sardar Sodbbans, supporting the resolution, said that, if the Atlantic Charter was 
applicable to India, as it was claimed, then surely Britain bad no right to appoint 
the representatives for India. Dr. P. N. Daruwala supported the motion which 

was passed. , 

The Bengal Famine 

The hon. Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru next moved the following resolution : 

“The National Liberal Federation of India shares the universal feeling of 
horror at the tragedy that has overwhelmed Bengal and has resulted in general 
misery and starvation in that important province and deaths on a scale hitherto 
unprecedented in the recent history of famines in India. It sympathises deeply 
wim the people of Bengal and Orissa in their sufferings. The Federation ie strongly 
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of opioion that both the Central and Provincial Governmenta as well aa Hia 
Majesty's Government are larp^ely responsible for the sprioua maladministration 
which has led to the calamity by lack of proviaion and effective planning and the 
ahortage of food which ebould have been foreseen and prevented The Federation is 
also deeply distressed at the fact that disease has followed famine and is exacting 
an even heavier toll of life than starvation. It draws attention to the significant 
fact that in India alone of all countries at present within the British Common¬ 
wealth has such a tragedy taken place. 

'The Federation considers that in order to ascertain the causes of the famine, to 
apportion responsibility and to prevent the recurrence of a similar calamity, a com¬ 
mission of inquiry should be appointed by the Government comprising independent 
responsible persons. It is further of the opinion that immediate measures should be 
taken to rehabilitate the stricken population and to prevent the spread of disease.” 

In the course of his speech, Pandit Kumru charged the Provincial, Central 
and Bis Majesty's Governments with the Tesponsibility for the famine. He was of 
the opinion that, if proper remedial steps had been taken long before, the magnitude 
of the tragedy would have been far less than what it had proved. Recalling his 
tour of the distressed areas, in Bengal, Pandit Kunzru gave a graphic account of 
the plight of the poor people in Bengal, 

"A government which has completely failed to discharge its elementary duties” 
added Pandit Kuvzru, “atiU claims to be the guardian of the masses and keeps all 
powers in its hands.” He attacked the Provincial and Central Governments on 
their failure to ke^p the public for a long time informed of the reality of the Bengal 
situation. The result was that the public did not know of the coming calamity 
till October of this year. Millions of_ people were living so close to or living on 
the verge of starvation. It was a major disaster, and there was a great social task 
confronting them. The general standard of living of the people had to be raised 
and he was sure only a national Government could go ahead with plans to achieve 
appreciable results, within this generation. He was glad that B. £. the 'Viceroy 
was alive to the seriouaness of the present situation but he ventured to 
suggest that only a national government cculd really tackle the problem. 
Concluding, Pandit Kamru aaid that a subject India and a hungry India in 
conjunction with other nations in similar position, would always be a threat to 
world peace. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. B, N. Ookhale and Dr. B. B. Khambatta 
and was carried. 

Food Situation In India 


Prof. M. D. Altekar moved the following resolution : 

‘The National Liberal Federation of India regrets that the Government of 
India failed to realise in time the gravity of the food situation throughout the 
county or to check the unprecedented rise to the prices of the necessaries of life 
resulting in hardship and eufiering among all claaees of the population. It is 
strogly of opinion that Hia Majesty’s Government should arrange for the import 
of foodatuffe into India aa recommended by the Foodgrains Policy Committee until 
the shortage haa been removed and prices have sufSciently fallen. 

The Federation considera that the present food situation in India, as well as 
the rapid growth in population, necessitates the early introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture, the bringing of culturable land into cultivation and the 
raising of the low standards of living among the masses. The Federation regrets 
that when belated steps were taken by thee Government of India to introduce 
rationing and to encourage a proper distribution of food, these attempts were 
hampered by the attitude adopted by same Provincial Governmenta. It urges the 
Government of India to enforce a policy of rationing in large towns with special 
attention to the provision of milk and milk products for mothers and children and 
to insist on an equitable dietribution of food in the best interests of the masses. 
In this connection, the Federation views with concern the inadequate supply 
throughout the country not only of milk but also of other protective lood such as 
eggs, fish and vegetables. In the opinion of the Federation, the food problem in 
India must be tackled at least in urban areas in its entirety as in England and 
elsenhere.” 


* 1 , OnticiBing the food policy of the Government, Prof. Jf, D. Altekar said that 
toe Government’s policy was doing them greater harm than all the agitations of 
toe Congress. There wae deep dissstisfaction and Government must take firm and 
adequate measuiea to feed the population and keep them content. 
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Mr. Q. C. Bhato and Mr. Oopa (hirubux supported the resolution which was 
carried uDanimously. 

Mr. Casey’s Appointment 

Sir Raghunath Paranjpye moved the iul lowing resolation : ' 

“The National Liberal Federation of India in opposed on principle to the 
appointment to posts in India of persons, however eminent they may be who are 
nationals of Dominons which do not place Indians and Europeans on a equal civic 
footing and for this reason disapproves the appointment of the Rt. Hon. Richard 
Casey as Governor of Bengal.” 

Speaking on the resolution, Sir Raghunath Paranjpye eaid that “this appoint¬ 
ment is an insult to the self-respect of Indians, Every patriotic Indian should 
emphatically protest against it.” He characterised it as an “injudicious appoint¬ 
ment” and pointed out, “in none of the Dominions, Indians can occupy positions 
in governmeat. And this comes at a time when the Indian Legislature has just 
passed a piece of legislation taking counter-measures against those Dominions that 
discriminate againet Indian nationals”. Sir Raghunath said in the Dominions 
before an incumbent was selected for a Governorship, the government of the 
province was consulted. The British Government should have seen to it that 
Indian opinion was not flouted in this matter. 

Sir Vittal Chandavarkar, secouding the resolution asked : “Would Australia 
have accepted an Indian, however eminent and capable, say, the Rt. Hon. V, S. 
Srinivasa Sastri —as the Governor-General of Australia “No”, continued Bir 
Vittal, “the Australians would have opposed it not on merits, but on racial 
grounds”. Bir Vittal referred to Mr. Casey's interview published in the press and 
characterised it as “the thin end of the wedge” as Mr. Casey seemed to be lookiug 
forward to more such appointments of Australians. 

“An Insult and Humiliation to India” 

Bir Vittal continued, “It is true that Australia has sent food to India, but 
then India has sent cloth to Australia. It is entirely a business transaction”. Bir 
V. N, Chandvarker observed that two recent appointments made by the British 
Government were a departure from established practice. One was the appointment 
of a serving General to the Viceroyalty of India, whereas In the past it was the 
practice to appoint only outstanding men in Britain’s public life to that high post. 
The second was the appointment pf an Aastralian to the Governorship of Bengal. 
“This appointment is an insult and humiliation to India at a time when she is 
supposed to be on the threshold of Dominion Status”. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. The House then adjourned. 

Third Day—Bombay—Slat December 1943 

S. African Pegging Act 

The twenty-fourth session of the All-IuOia Liberal Federation concluded this 
evening after passing resolntions regarding Bouth Africsn Pegging Act, post¬ 
war reconstruction and responsible Government in Indian States and the appoint¬ 
ment of an Indian Defence Member. 

Mr. Naushir Bharucha moved a resolution strongly disapproving the conti¬ 
nued anti-India agitation in South Africa, and in particular at the present time 
the recent “Pegging Act”, which limits still further the already restricted rights 
of acquisition by South African Indians of immovable property." The reoliition 
termed the “Pegging Act” a breach of the spirit of the Cape Town Agreement of 
1927 and declared such legislation “is particularly deplorable at a time when 
Indians are fighting for the freedom of all the peoples of the world- from in¬ 
justice and oppression.” While opining that there would be no real solution of 
the problem of discrimination against Indian Nationals in Bouth Africa or other 
British Dominions till India was a self-Governing county, the resolution offered 
the Liberal Federation’s full support to the Government oi India in “any retalia¬ 
tory measures which they may think fit to adopt against the Union of South 
Africa or other Governments which do not accord full civic rights to Indian 
colonsists.” Mr. Bbarucha said that Indians mustjdepend on their own strength to pro¬ 
tect their interests and not look to outsiders for it, In the meantime, Indians 
here must take every practicable measure to see that their self-respect was not 
sullied. Sardar P. S. Sodhbans seconded the resolution and Major S, A, Paymaster 
supported it. 

Post-War ReeoDStraetion 

The Federation next adopted a lengthy resolution on post-war reconstruction. 
The resolation referring to the Committees appointed by the Government of 
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India and certain Provincial Governments for the purpose, emphasised that the 
main functions of such Committees would be to lay the foundations of a well- 
planned economy which would increase the cultivation of productive crops, im¬ 
prove Buricullural methods, expand rural, reconstruction and liquidate illiteracy. 
Among other essential requirements, the resolution continued, are the. improve¬ 
ment and extension of communications and works of irrigation, the creation of 
an Indian mercantile marine, increased medical aid, the establishment of better 
health conditions, the provision of social services such as insurance Bgainst sick¬ 
ness and unemployment, and a general improvement in the standard of living. 

The resolution further urgea the Government to have a settled policy, to 
assist in the establishment of new industries and in the development of the 
natural resources of the country; and pointed out the necessity, after the war, of 
the protection of nascent industries against foreign competition. 

The Federation gave its general support to the scheme adumbrated by the 
Educational Adviser to the Government of India for a national system, and to 
the Committee appointed to frame proposals for the . improvement of health 
conditions in India, but trusted that a reasonable time limit will be prescribed for 
the execution of their recommendations and that the very large sums of money 
would be forthcoming. 

Sir Vittal Chandvarkar, moving the resolution, pointed out that India bad 
no real control over her fiscal policy. If the Government wanted satisfactory 
work to be done in the direction, they should appoint a whole-time member 
with a sei'arate independent department for post-war reconstruction. 

Sir Vittal said that since the resignation of Mr. Aney, Mr. N. B. Sirkar 
and Sir Homi Mody from the Viceroy’s Executive Council, all sense of joint 
responsibility had disappeared from that body, and its members at present were 
nothing more than heads of departments. 

Rao Bahadur Sahasrabudhe, seconding the resolution, stressed the require- 
mente of the rural areas and the villxges. The resolution was passed. 

Responsible Govt, in Indian States 

Resolutions were also passed calling on the rulers of Indian States to de¬ 
clare as their policy the preparation of their people for full responsible Govern¬ 
ment, deploring tbe abolition of paid A, R. P, personnel and urging the appoint¬ 
ment of an Indian Defence Member and the Indianisation of all grades of the 
Army, Navy and the Air Force. 

The resolution on the States urged that, in view of the close ties existing 
between the people of Indian States and the people of British India and the 
impossibility of tbe former remaining unafifected by political progress in British 
India, the rulers of Indian States should declare as their policy the preparation 
of their people as rapidly as poseible for full responsible Government. This should 
be carried out by extended facilities for mass education, extension of local Self- 
Government, the creatiou or enlargement of state assemblies and other representa¬ 
tive institutions vested with responsibility as well as power. The resolution, at 
the same time, hoped that ihe subjects of the States would report only to con¬ 
stitutional meihods for securing reforms and the redresa of their grievances and 
assured them of the full support of the Federation. 

Deploring the partial abolition of the paid A. B. P. Btafi*, the Federation 
expressed the opinion that as the war with Japan was yet in its initial stages and 
enemy seacroft and aircraft could approach coastal towns and cities, the provision 
of a reasonably sullicient paid A. R. F. organisation would contribute to the 
maintenance of public morale in such areas. The Federation called upon the 
pro]ile, regardless of their political eonvictions, to co-operate in civil defence 
measures. The Federation in th^ third resolution urged that the defence forces of 
India should be organised on a fully national basis and urged that tbe large 
number of Indiau Commissioned Officers already in the Defence Forces who had 
acquired valuable experience should be fully utilised to bring about complete India- 
nisatiou at an early date, 'i'be resolution added that Ihe commissioned officers 
should not be demobilised 'after the war merely in order to restore the 
pre-war proportion between Indian and British officers. No non-Indian officer, it 
urged, should be appointed to any post so long as a suitable Indian officer was 
available. It also urged that the army should be recruited from all provinces and 
classes to a much greater extent than at present. 

Sir Raghunath Faranjpye, who moved the resolution, declared that the 
defence of the country should really be at the forefront of all their post-war 
reoonsttucUon plans. 
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Dr: Ch. S, Makajani, speaking from experience as a member of the Interview 
Board for Recruitment to the Defence Forces, said that ouly about twenty-five per 
cent of the candidates who appeared before the Board were selected. He was 
convinced that this large amount of rejection was due not to any inferiority of our 
young men but to the fact that a right type of material was not forthcoming 
for recruitment. This hesitation on the part of the right type of young men to 
join the army was due partially to the uncertainty about their future after the 
war aud partly to the creed of non-violence as preached by some. Ue asked the 
Government to give proper assurances to the young men of the country that they 
would be absorbed in other fields of employment and also by the creation of a 
standing army after the war. 

All the three resolutions were psssed unanimously. 

After the election of new ofiSce-bearers for the coming year, the Federation 
accepted the invitation of Sardar Sodhbans to hold the next session of the 
Federation in Lahore. 


The A. I. News-Paper Editors’ Conference 

Standing Committee—Bombay—14th. & 15th. July 1943 

Growing Rigours of Censorship 

Addressing the members of the Standing Oommittee of the All-India News¬ 
paper Editors’ Conference, held on Bombay on the 14th. July li»48, hir Sultan 
Ahmed, Information Member, stated that he wished to see this country maintain a 
free Press even in war time, He added that while he would be a watchful 
advocate of its privileges, he expected the Editors to be equally watchful in 
discharging their duties. 

Mr. K. Srinivasan, President of the Conference, replying, said that be could 
not endorse the claim advanced by Sir Sultan Ahmed that the Press in India was 
as free from restrictions as the Press of any country could be in times of war. 
Be criticised the censorship methods followed in India and said that the picture 
of the existence of a free Fresa in India had been a long-standing plank in the 
propaganda campaign of the officials and reached its climax when a party of 
Turkish journalists, after a conducted tour began to write articles telling the world 
of the paradisa Indians lived in. The model which Indian Editors set before 
themselves was not, he said, the Turkish Press, but the British and American Press. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed’s Address - 

Addressing the session, Bit Sultan Ahmed said : , . 

Let me first say how gladly I accepted your invitation to attend this meeting 
of the All-India Newspapers Editors’ Conference and how much 1 value this 
opportunity of meeting you all. When I met you, gentlemen of the Press, in 
Delhi early in May, just after I had taken over charge of the Department of 
Information and Broadcasting, I asked for your co-operation and goodwill. I take 
the faqt that you have invited me here to-day as a sign on your part that your 
co-operation and goodwill is extended to me. I also said, at the same time, that 
you could rely on having from me every help that I could render you in the 
discharge of your legitimate functions. I am here to-day to show that on my pact 
I am ready to bp as good as my word. 

Pboposai, fob a PoBUCiTY Advisoby Committer 

You will first of all want to hear what 1 have been able to do so far to 
implement my undertaking to bring the Press in India into closer touch with the 
work of my Department Firs^ 1 am eetting up a Publicity Advisory Committee, 
which will meet every six months to discuss generally matters affecting the work 
of the Department. Its nucleus is the members of the Standing Committee of the 
Central Legislature for the Department, and I am inviting other gentlemen to join 
ue, so as to secure a body as representative as possible of both British India and 
the Indian States. 

1 am hoping also to get the help of prominent Editors and have issued in¬ 
vitations to your Chairman and some other editors and hope also to secure the 
servicea pl two repiesentatives of the Indian language press. 1 am also forming a 
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eommittee to be known as the Press Correspondents’ Advisory Committee, which 
will, I hope, provide a forum in which matters, within the Tespoasibility of my 
Departmeot, which affect correspondents in their- daily work, can be discussed. 
This Committee will meet once a month. 

Most of my time since I took over charge of the Department has been spent 
in making myself acquainted with what is being done in it. My investigations 
have convinced me of one thing : whatever our shortcomings may be—and there 
are, no doubt, plenty of them.—there is nothing radically wrong either with the 
work of the Department as a whole or with the spirit which animates its officers, 
I'be thing which has struck me most is the extraordinary variety of the activities 
of the Department in its various branches. The more I study these activities the 
more I am surprised, not that mistakes have been made, but that they have not 
been far more frequent : not that 1 receive criticism, and I have received plenty, 
but that the criticisms have not been more numerous and more serious. During 
the past years, it has been the policy of the Department never to turn down a 
suggestion for a new activity and never to refuse to undertake a job which it has 
been asked to do. I do not think that the Department of Information and 
Broadcasting should follow any other policy, the result, in our case, has been that 
the volume and complexity .of the work has expanded until a state has been 
reached when there are' no longer a sufficient nuinber of hours in the day for the 
superior staff of the Department to supervise, direct and co-ordinate the existing 
work and, at the same time, to think and plan for the future. 1 have found, 
therefore, that my first business was to set about changing this and in my proposals 
1 have the wholehearted support of the officers in the Department. 1 need not 
trouble you with the details of what we propose, but the general result of the 
leorganisation which is now in progress will be to relieve my senior officers, whose 
main business should be planning and co-ordination, of most of the routine busi¬ 
ness of administration, finance, staff and the rest. As soon as these arrangements 
are completed or earlier, if possible, I propose to undertake a survey of the work 
and organisation of each branch of the Department and to satisfy myself whether 
any changes are necessary in order to enable the work to be carried out ^ciently 
and speedily. 

Further details of changes (improvements, 1 hope), will no doubt be in due 
course extracted from us by your enterprising correspondents. You would not, 
I know, wish me to anticipate their discoveries. 

Aim of Govt. Propaganda 

Now I should like to say a few words about Propaganda. Propaganda is a 
subject on which there are any number of opinions, but few experts—and even 
those experts are not necessarily known to the general public. They are not born, 
they are made. They are made by experience and experiment, and experience and 
experiment determine whether they are fit for their jobs. Dr. Qoebbela has many 
advautagea in a country where opinion is as strictly controlled as tyranny can 
efisct, and where the headman’s axe awaits those who are detected in the crime of 
listening-in to the outside world. But Dr. Qoebbels has no monopoly of brains. 
We can beat him in this country. In many respeots we have already checked, 
countered and foiled him and his fellows. If we are ae determined on truth and 
freedom as he is on untruths and domination, we have already the material for 
beating him utterly. But if we adopt his mental attitude we shall fail, and we 
shall deserve to fail. 


If there are many opinions on propaganda, it follows that any Government 
body responaible for propaganda becomes tbs target for many sorts of criticism. I 
welcome it. A not inconsiderable part of our work is concerned with the assessment 
and analysis of public reactione, and criticism should be helpful and not merely the 
result of chagrin, if some individual’s views fail to find expression in our propa- 
gauds. 1 shonld like to point out two cardinal errors into which critics often 
untQiukiDgiy fiul. The first and, perhaps, the commonest error lies in supposing 
that because the methods ’and operation of propaganda may not be generally 
discernible, propaganda la not being carried on. When I hear people say, aa I 
sometimes do, that we are doing no propaganda, I take that as an eloquent tribute 
to the propaganda that we are doing, for it means that indirect methods aie effeo- 
ul- V* .•l*.,afP“k™^Bnta of Government, almost the only one that doea not seek 
puDlicity for itwlf 18 the department which is concerned with publicity. Indeed, the 

of Information and Broadcasting had been working 
before the Department waa formed— 
working through the moat difficult years that propaganda has been called upon to 
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face, quietly and without fuea and almost entirely without money. The foundations 
that were laid then were good foundations, and they included the devising of 
methods of counter>propaganda in which it would he proved that India gave the 
lead to other countries. Even quite recently reports on certain of our methods have 
been made to Washington to serve as models for the tackling of aimilar problems. 
But these are not thinp that we publish in the newspapers and proclaim from the 
housetops. 'If we fell into that temptation our reputation might be temporarily 
enhanced but our work would be permanently impaired. 

The second error is concerned with misapprehensions as to the purpose of pro¬ 
paganda. To compare the propaganda being done in this country with that re¬ 
aching India from abroad viA the enemy radio ia interesting, but may be mis¬ 
leading : It is like comparing the performance of a fighter aircraft with that of a 
bomber. In defending ourselves, we do not necesssrily use the same methods as the 
attacker. And there is a clear distinction—one of the few really clear distinctions 
in this complicated fi.eld—between the aggressive propaganda which we address to 
the enemy himstif wherever we can get at him, and the propaganda, miscalled 
defensive, with which we seek to maintain the morale of our owu people through 
good times and bad. To make this distinction and also to take into account, as 
we have to, the many differences of interests and grades of receptiveneas in this 
great country of ours does not mean that we intend to follow, or have ever followed 
the totalitarian theories of our enemies : it does not mean that we intend to imitate, 
or have ever_ imitated, their practice of pursuing mutually contradictory lines for 
different audiences, of saying anything—false, half-true, or even occasionally true— 
for the same of the immediate edect. These me'hods are not only immoral. They 
are, in the long run, ineffective—as we see now when so many of the enemy’s lies 
are recoiling on bis own head, with some assistance from ourselves. Propaganda 
should never have recourse to distortions of the truth. That was one of the three 
primary principles of those British propagandists who, at Orewe House in the last 
war, began the work whose effectiveness the Germans themselves have admitted. It 
is one of our' principles also. We can do no less having in mind the things for 
which we are fighting. 

The technical problems of getting the truth home to 390 million people are 
very much greeter than the technical problems of inventing and disseminating 
appropriate falsehoods. The domestic propaganda of the Germans and the Japanese 
has—in theory at any rate—closed fields of operation, vast areas in which no other 
word is permitted to be spoken. In India we are in open competition with the 
enemy to whose broadcasts the private citizen is free to listen—and must remain 
BO. We are in with the rumour-monger, innocent or malicious. There is an inde¬ 
pendent cinema industry and a Frees at any rate as free from restrictions as the 
Press of any country can be in ^ time of war. My Department is concerned to 

E roteot these privileges even though, in the totalitarain view, they may sometimes 
e regarded as hampering the prosecution of the war. We are concerned to protect 
them just because we are interested in truth, because it is truth for which we are 
working and fighting, 

“No Slackbkino of Effobt” 

In the present state of the war, when the tide is fast turning in our favour 
and the enemy no longer has victories of which to boast, it may be argued that 
truth is having an easier time. We cannot say how long this period will last, but 
what we can say is, that through all the dark days, and they have been many and 
terrible, our propaganda based itself upon the truth, however, unpalatable. 'I'he 
belief that this country can face the truth has been vindicated, and that belief 
will continue to condition our work. It stands to reason that military setbacks 
make that work more difficult and military successes make it easier. But even in 
times of success there lurks a danger of which we have to beware. The fear of 
defeat we have, in large measure, been able to overcome. But there ia such a 
thing as the fear of victory—the slackening of effort on the crest of the hill because 
men suddenly wonder nhat lies over the horizon. Our theme, eimply stated, are 
these : that this war must be won : that, given suatained and unflinebing effort 
it will be won : and finally, and perhaps most important,‘that it Is worth winning. 
That, gentlemen, is what I stand for, that victory over the _Axie Powers must be 
won, that it will be won if we do not slacken and that it is worth winning for 
India. And it is here that I want your help, indeed, I claim a right to your help, 
as good citizens. That this war is worth winning for India seems to me mere 
commonsense : for which of the blessings that we already have would survive so 
Axis victory;, gnd which of the greater blessiogs which we confidently expect to have 

41 
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would not be burled far beyond our reach by the defeat of the United Nations ? 
OoDsider President Roosevelt's Four Freedoms—freedom from want and from fear, 
freedom of religion and of speech. I grant these do not constitute any immediate 
political advance or a change in the present form of Government. But they are 
the bases of any form of stable government. Our endeavour should be to preserve 
the Four Freedoms in the strain and stress of total war. The only workable form 
of freedom is disinterested freedom which relates passion to- necessity—the passion 
for freedom to the compelling necessity of the moment. If you and I achieve this, 
we shall have succeeded in harmonising the national urge with the swifuflowing 
current of the world outside. We are the link between the past and the future. 
Let us bequeath as richly as we have inherited. Let it not be said by posterity 
when they look back on these troublous times that we hud to be drugged into 
unconsciousness in order that we might live to breathe the air of freedom. 

Bole of tbb Press 

These are not platitudes, gentlemen, but hard facts, not always remembered 
even by the Fourth Estate. Your great concern ie to preserve the Freedom of the 
Press. I believe you have it now : at least my own observation of what is written 
in the newspapers does not make me believe that whatever temporary handicaps 
the hard necessity of war may have imposed on your liberty, weigh very heavily on 
you. 1 am one with you in wishing to see this country maintain a free P^ess 
even in war-time. But if I am to help you, you must help me. Liberty for the 
Press, like liberty for anyone else, carries its duties as well as its privileges. I 
undertake to be a watchful advocate of your privileges. Do you be equally watchful 
in discharging your duties. ? If this is understood you and 1 will get on famously.. 

If I have reminded you of the duties of the Press, believe me I have done so 
in the friendliest spirit and it is mainly because I dread any slackening in the 
will to win. Here are bard times ahead of us before our country is finally freed 
from the threat of attack, before China is liberated, before the Japanese are driven 
back to their own island. In this task the soldiers of India will play a prominent 
part. We civilians can play our part also by strengthening the determination of 
the country, so that the spirit of the soldiers may remain indomitable and the 
courage of the {people at home undiminished. Here is a great task awaiting you, 
when you could influence public opinion in a moment of grave crisis. Confidence 
and stead-fastness are with difficulty sustained on an empty stomach and there are 
many people in India to-day who cannot get enough of the necessities of life and 
have to pay a wicked price for what little they can get, 1 can assure you that my 
coUesgue in the Government of India fully realise the seriousness of the situation. 
We have not yet succeded in solving the problem of maldistribution here, of real 
shortage there, of inflated prices everywhere. Mistakes have been made, as you, 
gentlemen, have not been slow to point oat. It is your duty to criticise but have 
you no other duty f I think you have. The most perfect arrangements by the 
most perfect of governments wili not succeed in bringing sufficient food to everyone 
at B fair price as long as hoarding, profiteering and black markets are rampant. 
These practices are anti-social; they amount to war by a section of the community 
on the community as a whole. In other countries they have been killed by public 
opinion, by co operation of the oitizena and the Press with the Government. Here 
is your chance, as I have said, to show your patriotism and to demonstrate the 
influence of the Press. I believe that in a month you could, if every paper in India 
took up the crusade, make hoarders, profiteers and operators in the black market 
so detested by their fellows that they would cease their evil ways. My Department 
wili do iiB beat, but I believe that it is in the Press that the citizens of this country 
who are in diatress, can find their most effective champion. Will you cry out day 
.by day against thoss practices until you have eradicated them ? Believe me, you 
will never have' a better opportunity of earning the gratitude of your countrymen. 
1 oannot think that you will refuse.” '' 


Mr. E. Srlnivasan’a Reply 

Mr. K.Srimvasan, Chairman of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
NewsA aper Editors’ Conference, replying to Sir Sultan Ahmed, said 

Oft. behalf of the All*India ^ewB*pap6r '£ditora’ Confereive, let me extend 
a cordial welcome to you to this meeting of the Standing Committee of Editors 
appreciation of your desire to speak to us on the work connected 
with the Department of Information and Broadcasting. This department, much to 

functioning, ever since the lamented death of Sir 
Ai«»or Ut/darti wHhout a head; of cpuise leaving out of accoHQt the few days Sir 
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C, P. Samaawami Aiyar vaB in charge. I am recalling this fact fuflt to remind 
ourselveB that this portfoHo, which ia alwaya looked upon as of vital importance in 
all well'ordered countries in times of war, came into being quite a long time after 
the war had begun, and further bad the misfortune to be left to drift without the 
Bteering gear. The Bupervision and the working of the Department, as we all know, 
(came to be placed under the all-pervading Home Department, the natural legatee of 
all reBiduBTj responBibilit;—with what result we are all familiar with. 

' Btbikgbnt oensobship of a Poutioal Katdbb 

"The function of the Department of Information and Broadcasting were rapidly 
converted into a propaganda machine for launching a campaign of misrepresentation 
of India’s leaders in Allied countries and stringent eensorebip was imposed on allt 
news of a political nature. The latest act in the eeries is the censorship 
imposed on the writings of Mr. Louis Fischer. May I ask Sir Sultan Ahmed wba 
assurance he will give us so that we may pursue our work as editors undisturbed 
by such irritating orders and inetructions? We hope Sir Sultan will not tell us 
that it is somebody else’s responsibility and that he should not be expected to 
stand surety for another department. Different spheres of responsibility were 
created for efficiency: but it appears as though they are now intended to be 
put forward as excuses for a policy of do-nothing 1 A blatant instance, of recent 
occurrence, ia the manner in which the Department of Information and Broad¬ 
casting dealt with the question of celebrating the Tunisian victory. Editors of 
newspapers were asked to issue a special supplement featuring the success of the 
Allies in Tunisia, and when we inquired of the Chief Press Adviser whether be 
would get the necessary permission from the allied department of Oivil Supplies 
for the issue of necessary permits to use newsprint for that purpose, the request 
was turned down : but, what is more, we were asked to take a day off by declaring 
a holiday and thus utilise that day's paper supply for the supplement I You oau 
. not expect co-operation from us on these terms. ‘ 

PaoposAL FOB Advibobt Board kot attbactivb 

"Sir Sultan has given us to-day a picture, in faint ; one though it be, of what 
his plans are. 1 must ne frank enough to say that the Publicity Advisory Board 
which is to be set up shortly does not appear to be attractive to us and 1 would 
request Sir Sultan to leave editors out of it altogether. The Standing Committee 
of the Editors meets at least four times a year, and I shall invite Sir Sultan to 
attend its sittings, and exchange views with us whenever be considers it necessary. 
As he knows, it is a Tespousible and representative body and I am sure be will 
find it of greater advantage to contact editors here, rather than the mixed gathering 
of all talents which is to meet once in six months 

‘ You have made a passing reference to what you have described as ao inde¬ 
pendent cinema industry and a free Press in India. Yon have claimed that the 
Indian Press is as free from restrictions .as the IresB of any country can be in 
times of war. I am sure, you do not expect Us here to endorse that view. 'Ihis 
picture of the existence of a free press in India hae been a long-standing plank in 
the propaganda campaign of the officials in India and reached its climax when a 
party of Turkish iournaliets, after a conducted tour in India, began to write a 
series of articles telling the world what a paradise we live in. It is necessary to 
remind these friends that the model we have set before us ia not the Turkish Press, 
but the British and American Press who know of no restrictions except those 
imposed'rior security reasons. , , , - . 

“As regards the CiDetna industry in India, from my knowledge of the oondi- 
' lions obtaining in the South, the film Industry is passing through a crisis owing 
to the uuiuatifiably drastic cut imposed on the length of the films, and it is to be 
hoped that the recent visit of Mr. Thapar to Madras will result iu bringiug 
relief to the film producers in South India. 

Gbovtinq Bbstbiotiokb on tbb Pbess 

"£’(> Sultan has put in a strong plea for the dissemination of truth as the 
supreme aim for which Allies are fighting the war, and condemned with un¬ 
mistakable emphasis the practice of pursuing contradictory lines for different 
audiences. I would suggest to him to study the records of his own department, 
particularly during the last twelve months and see for himself tlie protests wfaiob 
have been made by Special Correspondents in Delhi and the Editors’ Standing 
Committee against the increasing rigours of censorship of both incoming and 
outgoing meesages. With Sir Sultan’s dictum that propaganda should never 
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have recourse UTWatotUone of the truth, we, in the Standing Committee, have no 
hesitstioo in assooiating ourselves. . „ 

In conclusion let mo say this—It has been recognised in all quarters that 
the Press in India has sbonn remarkable restraint during these di65cult years of 
war and internal strife. So long as the department of which Sir Sultan has 
recently assumed charge will strive to put into practice the high- principles to 
which he has given expression, he may be sure of our unstinted and helpful co¬ 
operation and support and thereby fulfil out responsibilitieB to the public.” 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Bombay—15th. July 1943 

Advertisements In the Press 


The Standing Committe of the All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference ad¬ 
journed stne die at 6 p.m. to-day after concluding two-day session. 

At the sitting after lunch, the Standing Committee discussed the reference to 
It from the Central Press Advisory Committee regarding the. Hindustan Times, 
the revision of the Bombay Agreement, and the Publicity Advisory Board planned 
by the iilember for Information and Broadcasting on all of which unanimous 
resolutions were adopted. 

The Standing Committee also adopted the following resolutions : 

”1. This Committee notes the growing feeling among sectione of the public 
against the tendency in some newspapers to publish a class of advertisement which 
border on the obscene and offend against public decency and morals on subjects 
such as sex, birth-control, female disorders, etc., and is of the opinion that the 
majority of adverlisements of this class appearing in both English and Indian 
language newpapera should be entirely eliminated and the langusge in the case 
of the others overhauled. The Committee, therefore, .advises the Press of this 
country to eliminate all such advertisements or alter the language where neces¬ 
sary in the intereata of the public good, 

"The Standing Committee further appoints a Committee composed of the-- 
President, Mr. F. W, Bustin aud Mr. Syed Mahamad from whom newspapers in 
doubt regarding particular advertisements may seek guidance. 

"2. In view of the fact that the publication of cartoons is coming incres* 
ingly into vogue, the Committee ie concerned to point out that it is in the inter¬ 
ests of the Press to maintain high standards and to avoid cartoons and caricatures 
likely to lower the prestige of the Frees. 

"3. The Btapaiug Committee congratulates "Hit,'Amritlat D. Sketh, editor of 
Janmahhoomi on his successful appeal to the High Court against the order of 
the Bombay Ckivernment forfeiting the security of the Janmahhoomi for . publiehing 
Dr. Shyama Frasad Mukerjee's letter of resiguation. 

Iq the two vacancies on the Standing Committee the following were elected : 
Messrs. Ram Oopal Maheswaria Of Navabharat and Baldev Dae of Sansar, 

The Committee adjourned after passing a vote of thanks to the President and 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber for their kind hospitality. 

Bir Sultan Ahmed’a Assurance 


Sir Sultan Ahmed, addressing the Standing Committee for a eecond time, 
after the President had replied to his address, said : "1 assure you when I leave 
this room, I walk out a wiser man. It ie always a privilege to be with editors— 
editors who have got experience, who have got knowledge of the countw, who 
know the reactioue of the people towards matters in which Government ^ay be 
interested. I am, however, disappointed that Mr. Srinivasan has asked me to 
leave editors out of the Publicity Advisory Board. I regret I cannot comply 
with this request, I must insist on their co-operation. I am glad to say that' 
toe first editor, who responded to my invitation and aoeepted it is Mr. Srinivasan 
(oheeiB)* I have said aod 1 maintain that the reatrictiona on the PteBs here 
are not greater than, indeed in my opinion, much less, in some countries, at any 
rate during times of war. I can however give you this assurance . that I will 
zealously guard your interests because your interests are mine. 

Continuing, Sir Sultan Ahmed said that bis idea was mainly to bring the 
Press closer to the Oovernment of India. ‘‘If there are difierences may be ours 
may be yours, these differences should be resolved. While 1 admit vou are 
reasonable, you will also give me credit for being leasonable. Tou have said that 
tw sgreement with restrictions Imposed for security reasons. If you admit 
that, I assure you, you snd I are in full agreement.” . 
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Standing Committee—Nevr Delhi—6th. November 1943 

Peotest against order on "Hitavada** 

The Standing Oorainittee of the AIL'lndia Nenapapei Editore' Cooference, 
held in New Delhi on the 6th. November 1943, passed the following resoIutioDB: 

“The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
records its emphatic protest against the action of the Central Provinces Govern¬ 
ment in demanding from the Editor of the Hitavada the source of his information 
in regard to the publication of the Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government as 
an unwarranted interference with the well-established convention governing the 
relations between an editor and hie correspondents. 

“The Standing Committee notes with satisfaction that in their communique 
issued on October 22, 194B. the Government of India recognize the convention 
that the relations between an editor and his correspondents are confidential, but 
regret that they are prepared to concede it only to the extent that “in all ordinary 
circumstances this convention honoured by time and usage” should not be disturbed. 
The Standing Committee further objects to the use of the - Defence of India Buies 
to compel an editor to disclose the source of his information and requests ^e 
Government to withdraw the order against the editor of the Hitavada. 

“The Standing Committee congratulates Mr. A. D, Mani on the courage with 
which he has vindicated the highest tradition of the profession.” 

The above resolution was moved by Sir Franda Low, seconded by Mr. Brelvi 
and supported by Mr. idn Stephens. 

Moved by Mr. S. A, Brelvi, seconded by* Mr. ffiddtgui and supported by Mr. 
Sahni, the following resolution was passed : 

‘The Standing Committee takes exception to the action of the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment in demanding from certain Patna newspapers the source of information of 
report about the possibility of the transfer of the present Chief Secretary, Bihar 
Government, to the Board of Bevenue.” 

Protest Against order on Bind Paper 

On the motion of Mr. Levadas Qandhi, supported by Mr. B, Shiva Rao, the 
following resolution was passed : ' 

“The Btanding Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference feel 
that the order served under the Indian Press Emergency powers demanding security 
from the Sind Observer by ignoring the unanimous recommendation of the Provin¬ 
cial Advisory Committee violates the assurance given by the Government of India 
that reasonable and legitimate editorial comment could not be actionable and is of 
the opinion that the action of the Bind Government, apart from being unjustified 
on merits, was opposed to the spirit of the agreement between the Government of 
India and the Editors’ Conference. The Standing Committee of the A. I. N. E. 0. 
therefore request the Government of India to draw the attention of the Sind Gov¬ 
ernment to the understanding governing editorial comment and to request them to 
withdraw the order against the Sind Observer." 


The Chamber of Prince 

Nineteenth Session Nevr Delhi—14th. October 1943 

H. E. The Viceroy's Address 

Over seventy Rulers of States and their heirs-apparent were present in their 
full traditional regalia when H. E. the Viceroy inaugurated the nineteenth seesiou 
of the Chamber of Princes at New Delhi on the 14tli. October 1948. The following 
is the text of the Viceroy’s speech 
"Your Highnesses, 

' - ‘I am very glad to meet Your Highnesses again, and to have this opportunity 
before I lay down my present office of saying these words of farewell to vou. 1 
realise only too well bow great the inconveniece is which many of Your Higbnessee 
have Buffered in visiting Delhi in the present difficulties of accommodation and 
transport, and 1 am the more grateful to you all for your presence, in numbers 
unprecedented since the inauguration of the Chamber, here to-day. 
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“This, tbe I9tb meeting of tbe Chamber of. Princes, since its inauguration in 
1921, is the last of six euch meetings over which I have had the honour of presi* 
ding and, owing to various difficulties which prevented our assembling as usual in, 
March, has had to be postponed up to the very verge of my departure from India. 
But I am glad to think that since we last met, the face of the war has changed 
iu a manner that even the most optimistic of us could hardly have hoped for. 
To-day we can look hack on the great and splendid achievements of the fighting 
forces in every theatre of war through the months that have passed since we last 
came together. The great changes that have taken place, the outstanding victories 
of the Allied arms, have brought ne very perceptibly nearer to the goal we are all 
so anxious to reach. And they have brought ua perceptibly nearer, too, to the point 
at which the inveatigation and the solution of post-war .problems is a matter of ' 
immediate and imperative necessity. 

“Let me first pay tribute to tbe memory of those who are no longer with us. 
Since our last meeting six members of the Chamber have passed away—Their 
Uighnesses of Bikaner, Jhalawar, Ajaigarah and Jbabua, the Raja of Kbilchipur and 
the Raja of Kurundwad (Junior) who waa a representative member. His High¬ 
ness the Chancellor will be voicing our tribute to these departed Princes. I will 
only add to what I have already said this morning about His Highness of Bikaner, 
a special word of deep regret at tbe untimely demise of Highness of Jhalawar, a 
Prince of exceptional promise selflessly devoted to the discharge of bia high res- 
ponaibilitiea. Rarely, if ever, did he fail to attend the meetings of this Chamber, 
and hia absence to-dny leaves a gap which we all deplore and 1 have Just heard 
with very great regret of the death of - His Highness the Mabaraia' of Cochin 
whose State 1 bad the pleasure of visiting less than two months ago and who had 
done so much in tbe abort period of hia Rule for the good of his people. 

*'To those who have succeeded to rulership and membership of this Chamber, 

I offer a most cordial welcome. To Bis Highness of Bikaner we confidently look 
to carry on the great aervicea rendered to the Order of Princes by his' illustrious 
father. It is a pleasure, too, to see here to-day for the first time tbe Maharaja 
Scindia of Gwalior and Their Highnesses of Dhrangadhara, Manipur and Jbabua, 
also tbe Rajas of Baghat and Kurundwad (Senior) and the Rao of Jigni who have 
been elected as representative members since our last meeting. Nor must I omit 
to mention the recent admission to membership of the Raja of Shahpura, the 
Nawab of Kurwai and tbe Rajas of Talcher, Kalsia and Phaltan, four of whom we 
are glad to welcome in person to-day. 

“I have spoken already of the magnificent progress that has been made in 
every theatre of the war by the Allied arms, progress bo profoundly encoursging 
to all of ua who have been through the dark days through which we have lived 
aiuce the beginning of tbe war. Much still ties before ue. It will be a mistake to 
underestimate the strength and the determination of the forces that are- opposed to 
na. We may yet have many anxious months before victory ie achieved. But it is 
a happiness to me before 1 leave India to be able to feet that circumstances have 
BO amply justified the guarded optimism which I permitted myself in my previous 
address to this Chamber. And it is a happiness to me, too, to be able with pride 
and gratitude for the last time to review the services which have been rendered by 
the Princes of India in this titanic struggle. 

War Effort 


"Naturally, my thoughts turn first to the sphere of active operations and I 
would at the outset warmly thank and congratulate those of ITour Highnesses who 
have been able to hearten and encourage the troops by personal visits to tbe various 
fronts. I would wish, too, to pay a special tribute to the invaluable assistance in 
the war effort that haa been given by His Highuesa the Chancellor. Not only has 
Hia Highness rendered service of real value as one of tbe representatives of India 
at the War Cabinet. Be baa taken advantage of his absence from India to perform 
sterling service as one of the spokesmen of this great country overseas. And be has 
spared no pains to acquaint himself in the fullest detail with the organisation of 
war effort in the United Kingdom. I hope that in tbe course of thia seasion, we 
Bhall hear from bia Highness himself some account of his experiences. But for 
niyeelf, 1 would like to add my teaiimony to the value of hia contribution'the 
importance of the contacts he has made, the encouragement that bia visit has given 
^ to tbe miiniiion workers that he has Tiaited. 

‘Tne Indian Btatea forces have taken full advantage of the opportunities that 

distinction on the battlefield. Comparisons are 
IBsh. And such disUnotion is of course largely dependent upon opportunity. But 
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I would mention the p!aI1ant record of the Kashmir Mountain Battery, the First 
Patiala Infantry the Jind Infantry, the Jodhpur Barder Infantry, two Jaipur 
Battalions, the Tripura Riflee and the Tehri-Uarhwal and Malnrhotla Sappers and 
Miners. Nor should 1 fail to record my gratitude for the manner in wliich the 
States as a whole have adopted the scheme devised to raise the standard of efficiency 
among the higher ranks of their forces. I realise and appreciate the difficulties 
that may on occasion confront Tour Highnesses in these and other connected matters. 
But I know too that you on your part will recognise that the first duty of the 
Military 4dviser-iD-Ghief is to devise schemes to rectify such deficiencies as come 
. to notice under the stress and strain of war. Anew scheme for the exchange of 
officers, and another for providing advanced training for States units will, I under¬ 
stand, shortly be put forward, I am convinced that Your Highnesses will continue 
to view such proposals with sympathy and realism, and that 1 and my successor 
can look for your full co-operation over them. 

“Nor has the active aid of the States in the actual war zones been confined to 
combatant unite. Invaluable assistance, at a time of very real and pressing need, 
has been lent by the Indian States in providing labour units for the construction 
of roads and aerodromes. Our gratitude ie_ due in very special measure to the 
great States pf the south, whose contributions, in this sphere have been, and 
continue to be, outstandiug. From Travaucore and Cochin, over 700,000 men have 
travelled north to carve out roads to be traversed by the fighting soldiery and in 
doing so to face the perils of disease. Those who have laid down their lives side 
by side with the fighting man in the fever infested belts in which so much has had 
to be done, have sacrificed themselves as truly as any fighting soldier for their 
motherland, and we salute their memory today. 

“But it is not only to humble homes that the war has brought sad and 
untimely bereavements. I spoke last year of an heir-apparent who had met bis 
death in the course of his duties as an officer of the Indian Air Force. Since then 
a similar blow has fallen upon two other members of this Chamber 
and I feel sure that Your Highnesses would wish me to tender deep sympathy and 
condolences to the Raja of Bangli and the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 

“For the rest, contributions and offers of personal services, aircraft, buildings, 
labour, watercraft, machinery, training facilities and medical aid, donations and 
gifts of every sort and description have continued to pour in froin Indian States 
in an ever-winding stream 1 cannot speak too highly of the magnificent response 
consistently made by the Indian States to the -urgent needs of this critical time: 
They have shown unstinted generosity and co-operation: thanks to their help, 
great aerodromes, strategical projects of evey kind, have sprung up in the territory 
of the Indian States. Facilities of every kind have been most readily granted not 
only to British and Indian forces, but to the forces of our Allies: and in particular, 
certain States, at the cost of wide stretches of famous forests most carefully 
guarded in the past, have helped immensely in the training of men in the new 
science of jungle warfare. ' 

Co-Opebation bbtweek States and British India 

“I referred in my last address to the steadily expanding scope of measnres to 
achieve the maximum co-ordination of effort between the States and British India. 
Instances of such co-operation could be multiplied indefinitely and there is po time 
to catalogue them to-day. But I would make mention of one notable incident in 
which a group of hostile agents were arrested with moat commendable promptitude 
almost immediately after they bad landed from an enemy aubmarine on the sborea 
of an Indian State. Further and most valuable demonstrations of this united 
front, as between tbe States and Provinces are to be found in the more prosaic 
but not less vital s^ere of wartime legislation, where States have most willingly 
and comprehensively applied to their territories tbe British Indian Ordinances and 
other arrangements devised to meet tbe various emergencies which have been 
ooDStantly arising. 

"Let me add one further instance in whiiph the States and their subjects are 
making an important contribution to our resources. The Indian Post and Tele¬ 
graphs Department was, up to tbe outbreak of tbe war, functioning on commercial 
fines as a self-supporting organisation making no cootribulioo to the general 
revenues of British India. Such an arrangement is of course only fair to the 
States who by entering, as the vast majority of them have done, into postal unity 
with British India, undertook no liability to submit to indirect taxation in tbe form 
of Burchargea on &e normal economic rates for the transmission of letters snd 
telsgtAms. The exigencies of war time finance hav^ however, compelled the 
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Oovernnient of India, following in this matter the lead of the' Government of the 
United Kingdom, to raise the postal and telegraphic rates for the express purpose 
of making a substantial surplus available as a contribution towards war expendi¬ 
ture It was, of course, impracticable to confine this process to British India, and 
it is with deep appreciation that I learu that the States are pressing no objection 
to the additional financial burden which it places on themselves and on their 
subjects. The financial value of that burden cannot immediately be precisely 
computed. But given the areas and the populations affected, it cannot but be 
substantial. And its acceptance is yet another and a moat valuable voluntary con-. 
tribution by the Indian States towards the prosecution of the war. 

COMBATINQ Food obisib and inflation 

“The same uniform and wholehearted co-operation has been shown in regard to 
those girm problems of the war which have been so distressingly prominent during 
the current year—food, cloth, inflation. In our efforts to combat the food crisis we 
have had the benefit of full association at every stage with accredited representatives 
of the States. Those who have a surplus have freely placed it at our ■ disposal. 
Those in deficiency have, of course, participated in the common resources. I could, 
but wish that those resources had proved more adequate to their needs. I have 
particularly in mind the States of Trovancore and Cochin which, deprived of their 
normal supplies of Burma rice, have borne a particularly heavy burden. 1 would 
like to pay a tribute both to the efforte made by the States governments concerned, 
with which I was able to acquaint myself at first hand during my recent visit to 
South India, to cope with a situation so distressing, and to the patience and forti¬ 
tude of the population so sorely tried. AU over India, the States have lent full 
support to the ‘'grow more food” campaign. I would - beg them to continue aud¬ 
it possible to increase that support. The need is grest—we must leave nothing 
undone not merely to banish the threat of famine, but te accumulate- those reserves 
of food that are so important a guarantee for the future. 

“To those States of Bajputana where sudden floods have vecently caused such 
grave loss of life and property, our sympathy and our admiration of the courage 
and energy with which all concerned have applied themselves to the work of remedy. 
and repairs go out in full measure. 

“In the steps that have bsd to be taken to remedy the shortage of cloth', there 
is the same record of friendly helpfulness. Many important centres of the textile 
industry are situated in Indian States, and I am deeply grateful to the States con¬ 
cerned for the manner in which they have placed the products of their looms at the 
disposal of the Central Government, often at no small sacrifice to themselves. 

“Inflation is one of.the gravest problems that faces us to day. It is a problem 
in the handling of which the States and British India are equally concerned, and in 
which they have a common interest. Action to combat inflation is essential, for it 
is a threat to every one of ua, and to India aa a whole. 1 realise that anti-inflatio¬ 
nary measures present a complex problem in the case of the States, having regard 
to the varying conditions of their fiscal arrangements and their relative backward- 
nesa in industrial development. But I know that Your Bighnessea share my view 
that the question is one that must be resolutely tackled. And 1 look for valuable 
results from the discnssiona that I myself have had with some of you on this topic, 
discussions which my Political Adviser is, on my behalf, continuing and developing' 
during this week. 1 would like to take this optiortunity to make it clear beyond any ques¬ 
tion that such checks and prohibitions aa it baa been necessary to apply are based 
solely upon the present overriding need to conserve and regulate the resources of 
the country as a whole, ao that the output of essential supplies should not be 
curtailed or disturbed for the benefit of local or personal interests. 'J'here is not, 
and there cannot be, any question of there being designed to stifle the birth or 
the progress of industrial development in the Indian States. ’ 

“Matters such as these, and others too numerous to mention, will of course come 
under review in connection with post-war development and reconstruction. The 
plana of the Central Government for dealing with that great problem are already 
well advanced. I am glad to be able to assure Your Highnesses that they contain 
~ provision for associating your States with its numerous ramifications, and I 
am glad too to think that many of your ablest ministers are Included in the various 
oommitlees that are being set up. Public opinion must inevitably take the cloaest 
iDterest in thoBe activitea of recooBtruction. 

-v grateful for the response of so many Statea to the advice 

wnich I offe|^ to you at our last session in regard to the Wational War Front 
movement. That movement was established when the war outlook was dark and 
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threatening. As the intervening months have passed, it has developed into a publi¬ 
city organisation concerned with every aspect of public morale. It is some 
measure of Your Highnesses’ aupport of this vital work that in fifteen mouths 287 
States have brought War Front organisations into being. That is a response of 
which the States have every right to be proud and, as the founder of the movement, 
I congratulate Your Highnesses on it. And, though the name of the War Front 
Movement must ultimately die, the spirit and work behind it should live. For it 
contains tremendous potentialities for establishing means by which the good in 
man and in life may be more widely known and the things that are evil 
challenged and destroyed. 

Help to Fobkgk Eefogees 

"Before 4 leave the dominating topic of the war, I would add a few words 
of appreciation of the generosity shown by so many of Your Highuesses towards 
refugees from other countries whose sufferings have been immensely greater than 
ours. In particular,. I have in mind your aid towards establishing a temporary 
refuge In India for a great number of Polish ohildren. Here again, I must refer to 
the outstanding, energy and personal interest, and to the most generous personal 
aid, which has been given by His Highness the Cbancellor. What he has done for 
Polish children will long be remembered, not only by those children to whom bis 
kiudneSB has been so real, but by the great Polish nation. I should mention also 
the similar settlement in the Kolhapur state where facilities have been most readily 
and generously provided and where the personal sympathy of Her Highness the 
Msharani Regent nas been of the utmost value. 

‘'Time presses and 1 have much to say on matters of even greater Importance, 
but I could not forgive myself if 1 failed tO'day to thank Your Highnesses for 
your lavish support in two matters nnconuected with the war but specially near to 
the hearts of Her Excellency and myself. I refer of course to my wife’s anti* 
tuberculosis campagin and to the activities of the All-lhdia Cattle Show Society. I 
cannot over-estimate my sense of the importance of the anti-tuberculosis campaign. 
It is, -1 am certain, of profound significance to the future of this country. And it 
is'a very real happiness to my wife, who has spared no effort for it during her 
time here, and to myself, to think that we leave India with the campaign against 
this scourge so firmly estsblished. 3'he support of the All-India Cattle Show 
Society by more than sixty States has been continuous and invaluable. _ I am 
grateful in particular that it should have been greater even than before in this 
current year in spite of the other numerous demands on your resources. I feel 
certain that the work of tlie Society merits in the fullest degree the friendly co¬ 
operation of Your Highnesses and that it responda to iustiiicts deeply rooted in 
every great agricultural country. The fight against tuberculosis, the struggle _ to 
improve India’s cattle and so the conditton of the peasant and the countryside, 
are very close to the hearts of both of us, snd my wife and I, I can assure- you, 
will in the days after we have left India, continue to take the livelieet and most 
vivid interest in both, 

“I turn now to a different field, and I would ask Your Highnesses to bear 
with me while I indulge in some reflections on more basic and possibly moje con¬ 
troversial matters, reflections prompted by 7} years of such intimate sseociation with 
the intricate and sometimes baffling problems presented by the Indian States and 
by the real and sincere interest which I have always taken in them and in their 
welfare. It has been suggested to me more tbau once that ^e immense aggregate 
importance of these States as an element in the Indian continent, and their vital 
concern in the solution of all Indian problems, have not always been fully 

“i c^not believe that that can be the case, or that any well-imform^ observer 
can fail to realise the vast area which the Indian States occupy, the size of their 
population, their great resources, the outstanding place which they bold in the 
history of India, and the extent to which the future of this great aub-continent 
must be, and is, of immediate and profound concern to them. But the very size 
and importance of the Indian States as a whole makes the problems that Your 
Higbiiesses, and the Cronn Represeutative of the day, have to face the more 
significant, _ > 

The STATffl AND Fbdebation 

"Your Highnesses have often heard me refer both In my previous sddreeses to 
this Chamber, and in other places. my own view of the significsuce and value of 
the Federal Scheme which was the coping-stone of the Act of 19jJ5. There was, so 
doubtj much that could be said in point of detail against that scheme. Equally as 

42 
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1 h«v6 said before, much could have been and can be urged against any schome 
that can be devised for the constitutional future of India. But just as I have always 
believed that the Federal Scheme was the beat answer that could at thaf^ time have 
been devised for the problems of British India, equally, it was and is, my sincere 
belief that such a schema is the best iinswer from the point of view of the Indian 
States and form the point of view of India as a whole. 

“Events beyond our control have necessitated changes in our plans, and, to some 
extent have altered the circumstances with which . we have to deal and in which 
we have to build. But speaking here to Your Highnesses to-day for the last time, 

I wish to reaffirm my faith and confidence in the Federal ideal, and in the con-^ 
tribution which the realisation with general support of that ideal, whatever BdiuBto" 
meats might prove necessary in regard to particular aspects of it, .would make to 
Indian unity and to the consitntional future of. India. 

And when I speak of unity, I need not emphasise to Your Highnesses the 
Importance of all of ue standing together in the conditions of the modern world. It 
is very difficult for units, however large, whatever ’ their form of- Government, 
whatever their lesoutcea, to exist save in relation to, and as part of, a larger whole, 
The bonds that link units one to another may be light as gossamer. But they exist : 
they are there and their strength and their eignificance cannot be denied. If that is 
true of a continedt as large as Europe, it ' is true,. 1 am certain, equally of this 
great sub-continent Of India : and inside that sub-continent it holds good equally 
especially when common interests are so largely involved of the Indian States.' That 
that unity is wholly consistent with the survival and the orderly development of the 
Indian States, with their distinguished history ; with their special relations with the 
crown so fully recognised, based as they are on treaties, sanads, can make a great 
and useful contribution to India’s future^ 1 never have doubted, and I do not 
doubt to-dav. It must be our business to see in what way that contribution can 
best be made, and what beat can be its character. 

*'1 spoke just now of survival accompanied by development. The-jaxtapoBition 
of these to words is of deep and vital significance, as 1 know that' Your Highnesses 
fully realise. There have been great developmens of recent years, profound changes, 
new forces, new ideas, a new attitude of mind in the international field. All these 
facts have to be taken into account. And in the face of them, you and I, who 
have to live in the world of to-day, must think and act realistically. It would be 
an injustice to Your Highnesses were I to assume that any reasonable man 
amongst you would deny that the Crown’s obligations to protect cany with them 
equally . binding lesponsibilitiea to ensure, if' need be, that what is protected 
continues to be worthy of protection. On the contrary, I am glad to think that 
that most important proposition is widely accepted among you. I can claim during 
the period of my Viceroyalty to have spared no effort to. assist Your HighnesBes to 
give effect to the principles that underlie it. And 1 should indeed have regarded 
it not onlv as a dereliction of my duty but as a grave disservice to the Princely 
Order bad I in thw least dejgree relaxed my efforts to do so, 

Merqbb of small States 

r addressed this Chamber, I referred to three particular directions 
towards which _ those efforts were, in consultation and co-operation with Your 
Highnesses, being exerted. I spoke firstly of the decisive necessity in regard to 
the Bxnaller^ oteteSf of eoino^ form of cO'Operative measuTes to securo a ataodard of 
admiiHStrative efficiency which is beyond their individual resources. That progress 
has since eontinued with encouraging results—particularly in Eastern India, from 
which area \ am glad to see so many rulers present to-day. I congratulate them 
on what they have been able to achieve and I look forward with confidence to its 
oonsolidation end utoneion. In other areas too progress has been made and new 
Ideas are afoot but I have become increasingly conscious of the difficulties which 
arise, not so much from any lack of enthusiasm on the part of the rulers concerned 
” u 4 .u foiindations on which they have to buil^ I devoutly 

wish difficulties could, before my departure from India, have been sur¬ 

mounted by the formulation and application of general principlea acceptable to all 
concerned. But in^matters^ so delicate, undue haste might well have defeated the 

giving inetructions 


“yself therefore with i^iviug iuBi>ruci.toDB 
progrcM hitherto achieved and the difficulties thereby revealed shall within 

considered by my advisers, sq 
oussions elthw Buccessot • may be able to initiate dis^ 

oateeorv Oommitt^ or with selected represantatives of the 

tegory of btatea principally aonoerned, from wWch discuBsiona a olear plan of 
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action may emerge. I appeal most earnestly to Your Highnesses to co-operate 
vholeheartedly in these processes. For I regard them, and I cannot emphasise this 
too strongly as being literally of vital importance for tiie vast majority oi yon. 

“Your Highnesses nill. realise that measures such as these to vhich I noir 
refer, involving as they do a certain measure of sacrifice on the part of those small 
units to which I have mentioned, do at the same time represent a most valuable 
contribution to the improvement of administration, and to the removal of criticism, 
consistently with the survival and development, by . means of oo*operation among 
themselves or under the aegis of larger States, of the smaller states affected. The 
sacrifices involved, as 1 have observed to Your Highnesses on -previous occasions, 
are an inevitable accompauimeut of the co-operative method. But 1 feel no shadow of 
doubt that -they are justified iu terms of the benefits involved, whether we test 
those benefits by the improvement of the standard of administrative services and 
amenities or by wider political consideratione. A heavy obligation rests upon us 
all. And that obligation makes it difficult—and I am certain Your Highnesses agree 
with me to' view with equanimity conditions in which, owing to the amallnesB of 
the area, or of the resources of individual States, it may be impossible to secure the 
application of modern standards of justice^ or of administration, to the inhabitantB 
of the area concerned. 

“I would add that the line of argument which I have been following in 
regard to small States is no less applicable to the Jagirs and Thikanas which, 
though forming an integral part of certain. States, still maintain some semblance 
of juiisdictionM and administrative machinery. Let me make it clear beyond any 
question that the times are no longer propitious for Jagirdars and Thakurs, who 
seek to assert or perpetuate a semi-independence wholly incompatible with their 
limited resdurces, and so, inevitably harmful to the interests of the inhabitants of 
the areas concerned. 

* Administbation Fboblemh 

“I spoke also at the last session of this Chamber of a scheme for safeguarding 
standards of administration, particularly after the period of a rulers’s mioority, by 
the application of formal constitutional methods for the transaction of State buBi- 
ness. 1 referred too to the difficult and delicate problem of determiniug what pro¬ 
portion of a State's revenue can appropriately be earmarked for the use of the ruler 
aud his family, and what precisely are the items which should legitimately come 
within the Acope of civil lists and privy purses. Here, again, I am denied the 
satisfaction of seeing final 4 deciBiona reached during the period of my Viceroyalty. 

“I deeply regret that that should be the case. For the issue is one of prime 
importance. Ana it is one in which close and critical interest is taken not only in 
India, but far outside the borders of this country. I do, therefore, sincerely trust that 
iu regard to it an early solution, and one that may command generai commendation 
not only in this country, but outside, may be forthcoming. The recent disoussions 
between represeutative Princes and my advisers have been of real value, and I 
confidently hope that they will shortly yield those solid and generally acceptable 
results to which I have just referred. 

‘T would like to take this occasion to say how much as Crown Representative 
I value the advice and the frank expression of views of representative Princes in 
.matters such as this. For the decisions that have to be taken I>y the Crown 
Representative are often grave ones, and be will, 1 am sure, at all times be anxious 
io be assured, before he reaches a conclusion that be is fully cognisant of the views 
of the Princely Order on matters so directly concerniDg members of that Order and 
of the cousideratioDS that weigh with them. ' 

"Your Highness will realise, as I do, that the problems that face you today 
are fat froin simple, and that there lies ahead a period in which problems more' 
difficult still may have to be confronted. If the best interests of the Btates, the 
best interests of India, are to be safeguarded, we must be at pains to face the facts 
and be willing, even at the cost of sacrifice to make such adjustments as the turn 
of world events makes necessary. I know from my own extensive jontneyings 
among the States to what an extent certain Indians States have become an example 
and an inspiration to other parts of India. It must be our object to ensure that 
that shall be the case in every ares. And, indeed, it is essential in the interests of 
the State and in the interests of their survival that they should not fall below 
inodern standards of administration in any way. 1 need not assure Your 
Highnesses as 1 talk of those difficult and delicate matters that to the extent that 
I, or my represeutatives *^00 my instruotions, have had to take a particular Hue in 
regard to co-operative measures and the like, I have been concerned solely and it is 
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the true and legitimate function in this sphere of the Crown Representative-^to 
awaken the indifferent to consciousneas of the dangers that threaten them, to point 
out deGcienoies, to suggest renaedies to co-ordinate individual initiatives for the benefft 
of all but you may be certain that at all times the underlying consideration that, 
has governed any decisions ^at I have had to take, and that will, I am -sure, 
govern such decisions as may fall to be taken by my successors, is that the Indian 
States shall fit themselves to play that great and positive part in the development 
of India as a whole which their importance and their history justifies : and that 
it is to the interest of the Princely order that such weaknesses as may to-day exist, 
whether in administration or organieatioiit shall be elirninated with the minimum 
of delay. ' . 

“I would not like to conclude my observations to-day without again thanking 
Your Highnesses and the Princely Order for the invaluable help that you have 
given to the war effort and without (hanking you, -too, for the help that 1 have 
had in tiie efforts I have made while I have been Viceroy to further the modern¬ 
isation of administration in the States, and for the help you have given me on so 
very many critical issuea directly affecting the well-being and the future of your 
States. These are testing times -all of us realise that. But Your Highnesses 
represent great and distinguished traditions and the Indian States do as a whole 
represent a great potentiality for good in the times that lie before us. 

“On the evc' therefore of my laying down the great office which 1 have had 
honour to hold, I appeal to Your Highnesses here to-day and through you to the. 
Princely Order and to all who exercise authority and influence in the Indian Btatee, 
to see to it, that the splendid opportunity lying before the rulers of those States 
is not missed, and to ensure that advantage is taken of it with such vigour and 
foresight, with such jadtoiouB blending of old and new, with such subordination of 
narrow personal and local interests, to true patriotism that the future of India—of 
the Indian States in close collaboration with British India—may' be ensured, and 
that future generations may remember with gratitude the part played by the leaders 
of Princely India in securing the stability of that common and glorious inheritance. 

“When next this chamber meets, it will be under the Ohairmanehip of the 
great soldier and distinguished administrator who is now about to succeed'me as 
Viceroy. Lord Wavell’s wide range of knowledge and experience, the interest that be 
has always taken in the Indian States, are well known to Your Highnesses : and in 
the difficulties and the problems that have to he faced by the Indian States, I 
know that in him the States will have a wise, sagacious and sympathetic friend. 
And now before I close my address let me thank you all once again, and that most 
warmly and sincerely, for all the help and the constant and generous support that 
you have given to me in the 7^1 years during which l-have had the honour to pre¬ 
side over the deliberations of Your Highnesses, and to represent thd Crown in its 
dealings with the Indian States and the Princely Order.” 

Ghaubbk'b Tribute to LatE Maharaja of Bikaner 

Before inaugurating the sessioD, the Viceroy unveiled a marble buat of the late 
Maharaja of Bikaner, to whom tributes were paid both b; His Excellency aud by 
the Jamsaheb of Nawangar, Chancellor, The Viceroy expressed hie gratitude for the 
opportunity to salute the memory of His late Highness “not only as a great and 
inspiring leader but as one whose personal friendship I am proud to have enjoyed 
■ through BO many years.” His Excellency added ; “No one, I think, would grudge 
to the late ^Maharaja of Bikaner the application of familiar lines which though 
\ written centuries ago, seem to be incomparably appropriate on this sad occasion : 
‘He was a man. Take him for all, in all, we shall not look upon his like again,” 

The Chancellor described the late Ruler as a “unique link between the message 
of the past and the promise of the future,” and said : “A king among princes, he 
strove thi'oughont bis life to justify Indian India to the rest of India and a united 
India to the rest of the world.” 

On the Chancellor’s motion, the Chamber recorded' heartfelt sorrow snd deep 
Mnse of loss sustained by the entire Order of Prinoes at the death of His late 
Highness of Biksne^ one of the founders and the first Chancellor -of this Chamber 
who held the exalted office of Chancellor for five consecutive years and was General 
Bwretary to the Conference of Princes for five years preceding the inauguration of the 
Chamber and Pro-Chancellor at the time of bis demise, and offered aiDcerest 
oondolences to the bereaved family. ; 

. Chamber passed a resoluiicn moved by the Chancellor rc{hiding pro 

the death of the Duke of Kint md conveying deepest s^miaih 
lO the jiiDg and 9,ue(n, in their beitavcBcut. 'Jhe Chixtktr sdoj-ted a'lceolu* 
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UoD condoling the death of the 'Rulera of Jhalawar, Aiaigarh, Ehilohipur and 
Kuiundwad (Junior). 

The Chamber by another reeolntion offered its heartiest congratuiationa to the 
Rulers of Ajaigarb, Bikaner, Gharkhari, Jhabua, Jhalawar, and Khilchipur on 
their accession to the gadi and to the rulers of Barwani, Chhatarpur, Dhrangadhra 
and to the Thakur Sahib of Wadhwan on their investiture with ruling power and 
wished them a long and prosperous life. 

The Ruler of Bikaner made a brief reply on behalf of those who were feli¬ 
citated by the resolution. The Chamber then adjurned. 

Resolutions—2nd, Day-^New Delhi—15th. October 1943 

States and War Effort 

. The determination of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to 
help in the achievement of 6oal Allied victo^ was pledged in a resolution passed 
by the Chamber of Princes to-day on the Chancellor’s motion. The resolution 
reads as follows i , 

“The Chamber of Princes records ite expression of heartfelt gratification at 
the recent important victories of tjhe Imperial and Allied forces in Africa, Bicily, 
Italy, Russia and other theatres of war and is proud to learn that the Indian 
troops have played a magnificent part in these achievements. The Chamber requests 
His Excellency the Crown Representative to convey to His Imperial Majesty and 
his Government, including in particular the-courageous and inspiring Prime Minis¬ 
ter of the United Kingdom, the sincerest congratulations of the Princes of India 
on these glorious victories, and reiterates the firm determination of the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to render every possible,assistance towards 
the achievement of final victory and for the defence of their motherland and the 
vindication of high principles of justice and sanctity of treaties.” 

The Jam Sakeb, in moving the resolution, dwelt on the contribution made by 
the States and said that in addition to the direct money contributioD of over eight 
and a half crores of rupees, there were at present over twelve Indian State forces 
units serving overseas and about forty-six in British India. - About forty other 
units had been raised by the States and so far nearly three lakhs recruits for the 
fighting forces had been contributed directly or indirectly by the States, in addition 
to trained technicians and unskilled labourers sent by them. 

, The Jam Saheb proceeded, “Your Excellency, uncharitable persons . have 
already started warning us that when the time comes England will let down her 
friends to embracerher enemies because of their nuisance value. Please tell England 
that we of the Indian States repudiate such insinuations as mischievous and that 
we have full faith in England’s plighted word and in her respect for solemn 
obligations. Moreover, I am a soldier, sir, and I know that politicians may have 
short memories, but soldiers are not apt to forget their comrades-in-arms.” 

“The news of the bombing of Madrae,” His Highness asserted, “adds to onr 
resolve to crush the Japanese menace for the honour of out Motherland. 1 per- 
sonally' take these attempts as the final flicker of the flame.” . 

The resolution was seconded by the Nawab of Bhopal and supported by the 
Maharaja of Bikaner^ the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior) and thei2aja of Bilaapur, 

The Chamber passed a resolution oh the Chancellor’s motion extending a 
cordial welcome to the Rulers recently admitted as members of the Chamber in 
their own right and confi4.entIy hoping that by continuing to take an active 
interest in the affaire of the Chamber and the ordered progress of their respective 
States, these members would prove a source of added strength to the Ohambet. 
The Baja of Bhor supported and the Maharaja of Patna supported the resolulioo. 
The Nawab of Kurwai made a brief reply on behalf of new members. 

Two more resolutions, one placing on record the valuable services rendered by 
the Jam Sahib as representative of the States on the Imperial War Cabinet and 
the other placing ou record the services rendered by him as the Chancellor of the 
Chamber, were adopted. The first resolution was moved by the Ruler of Patiala 
and seconded by the Ruler of Gv)alior. The second resolution was moved by the 
Ruler of Bahawalpur and supported by the Rulers of Bungarpur, Mandi and 
Khairagarh. ... 

The House also heard from the Chancellor a detailed statement reviewing the 
Work of the Chamber during last year. 

Cbancellor’a Addreaa 

The Chancellor, the/am Rahib of Nawanagar, replying on * behalf of the 
Fiinces to the. Viceroy’s opening address, referred to the additional ‘‘financial 
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burdens" recently imposed on the States in the form of surchargfs on letters and 
telegrams. He said: “If these surcharges are enhanced or any other surcharges 
or fresh excise#are levied, the share of the Btates in this additional, revenue may 
be invested in war investments on b^alf of the Btates so that funds may be 
available to the States for social services and post>war developments.” 

Sdocbssfdl pood Conteol in the States 

Referring to the food crisis, the Jam Saheb said he had already issued a 
circular appeal and many of the States had as a token of their genuine sympathy 
already responded through substantial contributions in cash or kind for the 'relief 
of the affected areas, It was a matter of satisfaction, he said, to them that in spite 
of the recent food and transport diffioultiee„ the Governments of the States generally 
had been able to manage well the problem of food supplies to their people and bad 
succeeded at great sacrifice to themselves, in controlling prices of food grains 
within their territories at much lower level than in the adjoining areas of British 
India. They bad, in that connection, invited attention to certain facta with a view 
to enhancing the value of the co-operation of the States with the food- policy of 
the Government of India. 

Referring to inflation, the Chancellor assured the Viceroy that the States were 
fully alive to its dangers and were prepared to co-operate . in anti-inflationary 
measures to the utmost extent permissible within their trial commitments. It 
must be, however, appreciated, that having regard to the varying conditions of the 
fiscal arrangements of the States and their relative , backwardness in industrial 
development the measure and form of their co-operation in the matter must vary 
according to the circumstances and conditions of individual States. At the same 
time the States were entitled to claim that they must be consulted before the for¬ 
mulation and in the execution of such policies, affecting British India and the 
States in which their co operation waa desired and that there should be so dis- 
orimination against the States in the implementing of these policies. 

Leabb-lend aid fob. States ‘ - ' 

The Jam Sahib added that the problem pf inflation should not be treated' 
exclusively as one relating to currency and that measures for checking iaflation 
could not succeed unless effective steps were taken to increase the volume of con¬ 
sumers' goods. For this purpose he urged that the Btates might be assisted' in 
obtaining stores plant and machinery under Leaee-Lend or otherwise. They might 
be supplied their requirements of iron and steel for agricultural implements and 
machinery to assist the grow-more food campaign and the Government of India 
might consider the desirability of obtaining neceseaiy quantities of ailver and 
copper under Lesse-Lend arrangements to increase the issue of metallic currency, 
and the States which had their own metallic currency might similarly be assisted 
in this matter. This atep was expected to a long way in preventing the hoarding 
of food-grains in the country. 

Referring to post-war reconstruction and development, the Chancellor trusted 
that their representativps would be fully associated with the formulation and im¬ 
plementing of post-war plans as also with the execution of policies such as those 
relating to Lease-Lend, control of capital issue and trade and currency. He made 
a particular reference to air transport and sltid that the Indian States should, desire 
to co-operate fully in the preparation of co-ordinated airtransport plans, which 
might be designed in the best interests of India and with regard to the rights and 
interests of the Indian. States. 

Abbitbation on constitutional issues 

Referring to the oonstitntional issue, the Chancellor urged that disputes arising 
between the Government of India or a Provincial Government and any Indian 
Btates or between two or more Indian Statea or where a State waa dissatisfied with 
the ruling or advice of the Crown Representative or bis local representative should 
be referrable as of right to a Oourt of Arbitration or the Federal Court as may be 
settled in consultation with the. representative of the States. He particularly 
referred to the Viceroy’s statement .that the Crown’s obligationa “to protect carry 
with them equally binding responsibilitiea to ensure that what Is protected continues 
.to be worthy of protection.” He said that that-statement had raised vital problems 
and new iesues of far reaching and grave importance which would receive their 
esTBest consideration. In this connection the Chancellor referred to. grave appre¬ 
hensions that lights and interests of the Indian Princes were not receiving the 
WDBiaeration ur which they were entitled because of their lack of nuisance valuer 
AQ view 01 these grave appiebensidns, it is felt that Your Excellency’s saccessor 
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would be teuderiug a real service to the Crown as slsa to the States, if at his early 
convenience, he were to invite the representatives of the States for a free and frank 
consultation on the few outstanding questions and the ways and means to remove 
those prevailing apprehensions.” 

' The Obancellor assured the Viceroy full support of the Princely Order in 
efforts to improve the position of Indiana overseas,' which included large number from 
Indian States. <^0 said: “South Africa is now regarded as a test case. And those 
elements in India who like ourselves ■ believe sincerely in the continuance of the 
British connection, must feel embarrassed if, in spite of India's signal services 
to the Commonwealth in the present War in Africa and elsewhere, the membership 
of the Commonwealth does not carry with it equality of status throughout the 
Commonwealth of His Majesty the Ring Emperor.” 

Concluding, the Ohanceltor observed : “Your Viceioyalty has been associated 
with some of the landmarks in the history of India. Your solid work for the 
health and happiness of the oultivators who form the backbone of Indian society 
has earned you a place of honour iu the anuals of Indian history. Your tenure of 
office as Grown Representative has witnessed a succession of important and new 
policies such as co-operative grouping, internal reforms, post-minority management, 
. reorganisation of the Chamber, admission of the new members, and the communique 
of April 16,-1943. It was but natural that in the diecussion of these important 
matters, there have been occasions when we honestly differed. Your Excellency 
welcomed such honest differences of opinion and thereby earned ora admiration.” 

Viceroy’s Reply « _ 

The Vicerot/, in winding up the proceedings, said he - was much obliged for the 
Chancellor’s reply aud added: “He may rest assured that - various eubstantial 
poiute which he raised in his speech will receive appropriate attention. For pay 
part, I desire once again to thak Your Highnesses for the support which you have 
given to me in this Chair year after year. 1 desire to tell you how grateful I am 
for the great personal kindness which you have showu to me. 1 Rnould like to 
make a public acknowledgment of my . high appreciation and assistanee which at 
all times His Highness the Chancellor has been ready to give me, whatever the 
business in hand (cheers). I agree with him that the relations and understanding 
which have existed between himself as Chancellor and myself as Grown Representa¬ 
tive have a very great value* from the public point of view. Once again the virtue 
of private friendship in its bearing upon public affairs has been amply exemplified, 

“I should like to tell His Highness and the Chamber how truly grateful I am 
and how touched I am by the kind words he used about my wife’s work in India 
and the evident agfeement with those words shown by Your Highnesses^. 

“In bidding Your Highnesses farewell for * the last time, may 1 wish you and 
your peoples all happiness, success and prosperity in times to come.” (Cheers.) 

The Chamber at this stage adjourned sine die. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Meeting—Calcutta—20th. December 1943 

The Annual General meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was 
held on the 20th. December 1»43 at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. H. B, 
the Viceroy opened . the proceedings with a 4G-minuteB speech. Bis 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal attended the meeting and others 
present included .Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, Sir 
A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, Supply Member and Sir J. P. Srivaetava, 
Food Member, Government of India, the Bengal Premier, Sir Nazimuddin, with 
nine other Ministers, Lt. General Meyne, Officer Commanding, Eastern Army, Dr. 
O. J. Pao, Obinesp Consul-General in Calcutta, Mr. A. C. Dec. Williams, Chief 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, Sir David Ezra, Mr, Justice Rraund, Regional 
Food Commissiouer, Bengal. 

Chairman’s Speech 

Mr. «7. H. Burder, who presided, referred in the course of his speech, ft> the 
future of European and Brituh interests in India. He had heard much of what 
certain influential competitors were reported to have in store and how they pro- 
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posed that all Britisli interests should be liquidated vithont delay. He would tell 
larire Indian oonoerns that there was more than enough scope in furthering indus¬ 
trialisation fbr all with all the accumulated wealth which was lying dormant 
without baying up establiahed concerns. Such was not the way of progress. 
Until the day when India was united to govern herself, said Mf Burder,‘'we 
must expect such opposition to our interests and Press campaigns and criticisms 
in undue proportion. We should be the most unusual race if we did not merit 
some of it. Nevertheless I feel we can look forward to the future with that confi¬ 
dence which flows from knowledge of past achievements, business ability and 
business integrity.” 

Of the food situation Mr. Burinr said the reports from Bengal districts were 
already brighter and they hoped that the returning confidence had come to stay. 
Measures that would bring the necessary confidence would be the end of ad-, 
ministration influenced by political expediency, the determination . of the Govern¬ 
ment to enforce its will and control of-crops as near as the source as possible. He 
paid a tribute to Viceroy who had made the food problem hie first coucern. 

Referring to post-war reconstruction, Mr. Burdar said that he looked to the 
post-war reconstruction committees set up by the Government of India for prompt 
and authoritative lead but recalled with some misgiving that only one of them had 
ever held a meeting. India could not divest herself with any eense of reality from 
world affairs and this would be appreciated with greater emphasia as the deli¬ 
berations of the post-war reconstruction committees proceeded. 

Mr. Burder pleaded that Government had to think more among the line of 
absorbing the increased purchasing power created by war activities. It could not 
be said that there had been any appreciable easing of the situation in the spite of 
the oonsiderable Bums which by these means had been drawn into Government 
coffers. They had to consider what could be done to encourage local 
production of more consumer goods and whether there was now a possibility of 
increasing imports of such goods. Employers must continue their efTorte to in¬ 
duce a greater volume of eaving but here they were up against the backwardness 
of the proper classes. 

Of the Plenary Labour Conference and the Standing Labour Committee set 
up to assist the Government on India, Mr. Burder said he did not feel that they 
were achieving their object. He was not sure that all employers were sufficiently alive 
to the necessity for an early betterment of the labourer’s lot. On the other hand, 
there was an irapression on the part of employers that Government did not really 
want their advice and that they would rush through legislation without due regard 
to the views of the employer who had to bear not only the cost but also a large 
share of the burden of administration. That the Indian labourer’s condition of 
service were far below the standard of some other countries was indisputable and 
it was their duty to give every encouragement to Government. 

Mr. Burder also urged the necessity for closer oo-ordination of Government’s 
requieitionbg policy against the wider background pf war and post-war- economics. 
He further pleaded for the promptest possible settlement by negotiation of the 
principles governing the assesment of compensation for requisitioned property of 
all types and where those principles had been laid down for prompter payment in 
aceordance with them. 

Viceroy’s Address 

His Excellency Lord Wavell said : * 

I thank you for your cordial welcome and good wishes. My wife and I very 
much regret that we ate unable this year to make the visit of some weeks to 
Calcutta which the Viceroy has usally done at this period. You will ,I am sure 
appreciate the reasons. Our house has been handed over to the B. A. F. ; and 
my many preoccupations make me at present something of a bird of passage out¬ 
side Delhi. 

I should like to begin this my first public speech as Viceroy by acknowledging 
again the services rendered to me on the Middle East during the early part of 
the war, not only by Indian troops but by Indian industry, which supplied so 
many of our pressing needs. I can well remember the spirit of co-operation and 
helpfuIn^BSB with which out demands on India were always met. There is no 
doubt that Indian help saved the middle East at a critical time and thus laid the 
toundalion for our successee of 1913 in the Mediterranean area. 

Indian troops aie still contributing to the security of the Middle East and are 
* distinguished part iu the hard fighting which is now taking place in 
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It was as yon may imagine, a great regret to me to have to give up my 
oommand of the troops in India after just two yeare in that position. Yon hare 

in General Auchinleck, who has succeeded me, one who enjoys the oonddenoe 

and esteem not only of the fighting serrices, but of all sections of the people in 

India, hqth British and Indian, Under hia command, the troops in India will 

be organieed and trained for even more important tasks then ever, the final defeat 
of Japan, 

Yon have bad an example here in Bengal of the promptitude and efficiency 
of the army in the help it has provided to the civil Government in the food 
emer^cy. 

We have all suffered a great loss by the death of Sir John Berhert, I know 
well, and I have no doubt you realise that hi^ determination -not to leave hia post 
and to carry on with his work at a time when his health was causing him serioua 
trouble contributed to the fatal breakdown, which was also aggravated by hia 
acute anxiety about the troubles of Bengal, which he foresaw some months ago. He 
was a great gentleman, gallant and upright, whose kindness and friendship I 
valued highly. Sir Thomas Rutherford was given a most difficult task by having to 
take charge of Bengal in such difficult circumstances at very short notice, and you 
lightly appreciate what he has done in these circumstances, 

Frogbess of the War 

Like Mr. Burder, 1 propose to confine myself to a few subjects, the most 
pressing that we have to deal with at the present time. 

The prosecution of the war is naturally the most important. The United 
Nations have bad so striking a run of succeeses during the last year, in Russia, 
in the Mediterranean, in the Battle of the Atlantic against U-boats, in the air 
offensive against Germany, and in the counter-offensive against Japan, in the 
South-West Pacific, tnat we have almost come to feel disappointed and aggrieved 
if we are not served up with a freah victory at least once a day. > There is a well 
known quotation from Horace, which says “Keep your head when in diffiouities," 
His next lines are not perhaps so well known; “Refrain from excessive rejoicing 
when things are going well.” We observed the first precept in our bad times, we 
are possibly in some danger of forgetting the second, now that things are running 
well. To some of you, the progress of the war during the last month or so has pro- i 
bably seemed slow, in coitfparison with the summer rate: you must remember 
that we are just passing through the season of the worst weather for operations 
in Europe: when the ground has not yet frozen hard in Russia and the roads are 
a quagmire; when winter ' storms are sweeping Italy and the Mediterranean ; and 
when fog is apt to hinder our bombing offensive against Germany. 

' The ruling factor in all military operations is transportation, and in auch 
weather the traneporation problem becomes more acute than ever. Moreover, the 
BwiftnesB of the Russian advances baa increased the difficulties of supply and 
transpoitation, while the Germans are • nearer their basea. _ We have every reason 
for sober confidence in a victorious outcome of the war in Europe in a not too 
distant future: but bow far distant that future is cannot yet be determined. 

While the progress of wars depends on transportation, their end depends 
always on morale. The morale of the German army is certainly still high, but that 
of the Germau people must be, to say the least of it, oausiug Bitter and the 
Nazi leaders an aching of the head and a ainking of the heart. 

But the end of the war in the West ia no more than the beginning of the war 
in the East on a scale required to being about the defeat and unconditional surieu- 
der of Japan, The importance of the Eastern War not only to the East but to the 
whole world and to the future of civilisation still needs to be brought home to 
some. There can be no security, economic or military, until Japan is as thoroughiv 
defeated as Germany. It is not a matter of recovering lost portions of the Britisa 
Empire or the dividends in oil and rubber, it is the repulse of barbarism by civi¬ 
lisation which is at stake. The peace and happiness of the world depend on • 
complete and speedy liquidation of Japanese ambitions. The victory of General 
MacArthur's forces in the South-West Pacific, the fighting here on the Indian 
frontier and the resistance of our Chinese allies, have not only halted the Japanese 
advance but have already begun to thrust it back. The process will be continued 
and greatly accelerated. The enemy has tried to gsin comfort and to make pro¬ 
paganda from the elowneas of the Allied counter offensive. All such great efiorte 
are apt to be slow at first, but as they gain momentum and teaietance u weakened 
they sweep forward apace> 
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India as babe of operations .« i. -r^ * 

I am Bare that all India wiahes bucccbs to the newly-eBtabliBhed South-East 
Asia Command, to itB inapirinjg leader, Admiral Lord Louis Afountbatten, and to 
the able commandera and ataff, Btitieh and American, who are gathering under 
him, The establishment o£ this now command, to control the oflfenBives agaiuBt 
Japan from India does not, of courae, in any way lesaen India’s role, in fact it 
enhances it. India has to be organised as a base for a mightier force of warships, 
armies and air squadrons than has ever before been gathered in the East. We 
shall have ships, men and material in plenty. The diflaoulty will be to find space 
in out ports, on out airfields, on our railways and in out depots to accommodate 

tll 61 !D« • • « 

The war effort and preparatione we have already made have placed severe 
strains upon our national economy, and we must take steps to make thie stable to 
support the strains of the next year. 

The Food Problem 

The food problem must be our hrst concern. I do not propose to enter here 
into a long consideration of how we reached our present difficulties ; our business 
is not to look back, but to look ahead. 

Briefly, the main elements in the situation are these; India as a whole is 
normally almost self-sufficient in the principal foodgrains. Bat the majority of 
Indians are certainly under-nonrished rather than over-nourished, so that there is 
no margin or possibility of tightening the belt in an emergency. Also the produc¬ 
tion of food in India is not evenly distributed, and the producers are mainly small 
men, farming on a subsistance basis. The position was one which might easily be 
dislocated by an unexpected shock. The entry of Japan into the war and our 
reverses in Malaya and Burma, which brought the war to the borders of India, 
provided the shock. Anxiety about the outcome of the war, and the loss of our 
rice imports from Burma caused the small farmer to hold more of hie crop than 
usual, and the ordinary consumer to buy more than he really needed for immediate 
consumption. Lack of consumers’goods was a contributory factor to the tendency 
to hold on to food. In short, the first main cause was a widespread loss of con¬ 
fidence, which was natural euough, and in itself quite innocent. Unfortunately, 
there are in India, as in other countries, people who are not innocent, who were 
thinking of advantages for themselves very different from a mere assurance of 
their daily bread; and who were prepared without scruple to make money out of 
food scarcity, careless of the misery and death - they might cause. There was 
undoubtedly boarding and speculartiou on a large scale by such people. So that 
the second main factor was human greed. The third was the difficulty in over‘- 
ooming the tendency of each province, division or district to treat food as a local 
matter instead ^o£ as an^ All-India problem ; in distributing food over vast 
distances ; and in establishing control over prices. This was an immense problem 
of administration for which the additional resources required were not easily 
available. It is small wonder that some mistaken were made in assessing the 
problem and in devising means to deal with it. 

Bengal’s Flight- 

In Bengal abnormal oauses were aggravated by the natural disasterB of cyclone 
and floods ; by nearness to the wm ( by the poverty of communications; and by 
the sparsenees of the administration due to the permanent land settlement. 

I should like to. express my deep sympathy to the people of Bengal on the 
sorrows that have fallen on so large a portion of a frugal, hard-working population. 
This disaster has struck those least able to bear it, and the principal snffere.rs have 
been the weakest—the children, the women, the old man. It is the duty of us all 
not only to lessen their present sufferings but to take such steps as will ensure 
that such suffering does not occur again. 

I have tried to outline^ the main elements which led us to the present position. 
The main remedies are obvious ; to restore general confidence ; to deal etearnly with 
those who attempt to withhold food from the people for purposes of undue profit; 
aud to arrange for equitable distribution over India of the available food at a 
reasonable price. 

It ia with the last of these aims that I want to deal in a little more detail, 

rpv a . ■*** ALL-INDIA PROBLEM 

aiVt J?® about food is that it is not a provincial problem : 

j ® world problem. India must have the food she 

news , and the other countrias of the Bcitisb Commonnsaltj^ and the United 
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StiiteB, are prepared to help her to import food to Bnpplement her own production. 
But if by administrative negligence we are compelled to ask for more help from 
abroad than we really need, we are expecting other countries, whose people are 
already rationed and whose prices are properly controlled, to deny themselves 
unnecessarily, and to send us ships which are urgently required for direct war 
purposes. It is our plain duty to set up an efficient Food Administration more or 
less uniform throughout the country. If we fail to do so, we may cause distress 
in other countriea, and prolong the Eastern war. 

The policy accepted by the Central Government is that recommended by the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee of last summer. The object is to ensure that food* 
grains are available in adequate quantities all over the country at prices which 
will give the producer a fair, even a generous profit and at the same time, place 
food within the means of the poorest consumers. We must not aim to depress 
prices in favour of the town, so as to deprive the agriculturist, who is the oack- 
bone of India’s economy, of a profit which will encourage him to grow the maxi, 
mum amount of food crop : but be must not be greedy, or he will cause distress 
amongst his less fortunate brethren. The middleman is entitled to no more than a 
reasonable profit on the work : he ie not allowed to make a fortune out of the 
cultivator'e labour and the labourer's poverty. The key pointe in our plan are full 
rationing in the larger towns and control of prices, both backed by adequate 
administrative arrangements. As Mr. Burder has said, you cannot control prices 
by the mere iesue of paper notificatione. 

I may aay here in parenthesis that I hold personal touch a far better solvent 
for any problem of Government than paper. As a military commander, I tried 
never to issue inetructione on paper where I could visit my subordinate commanders 
and discuss operations with them face to face : and I encouraged ny staff to do 
the same. 8o far as possible, 1 hope to follow similar principles in civil 
administration. 

You can control food prices only if every dealer from_ the village np to the 
main market and down again to the retail shopkeeper is subject to personal super¬ 
vision and inspection, if the procurement operation of Government are rationally 
conducted, find if movements are strictly regulated. 

Ubban Rationing Fbaoticable 

It is said by some that urban rationing is unnecessary and impossible in 
India. This is nonsense. It is both very necessary and quite possible. In spite of 
all the difilculties of the past few monthe. Provinces such as Madras and Bombay, 
and States such as Travancore and Cochin, bad kept the situation under control 
by rationing and by control of prices. For these Provinces and States, which are 
in deficit, etern necessity dictated these controle. In surplus Provinces, the controls 
are necessary to enable them to be ae self-supporting as ^ssible, and to atand the 
strain both of war and of the immediate post-war period when the world food 
sitnation ia likely to be tighter even than now. Sind, the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, and the North-West Frontier Province have recognised the need, and 
have practically eubordinated their provincial intereate to the interests of India. 
Actual^, India’s interests are their intereets, since oa this food problem we muet 
stand or fall as a whole. _ 

Measures are being taken to introduce urban rationing all over India, and a 
Bvetem of price control uniform for groups of Provinces. These measures nill take a 
little time. We shall need all the support we can get from public opinion and the 
Press. If all people could be induced to realiee that war shortages must be evenly 
distributed and that tbosa who think only of themeelvea and their profits are deepic- 
able and unpatriotic, we should make a great step forward. _ 

We have a food policy for India as a whole. I am quite clear that we can 
carry out this policy, to the great benefit of India, if we have, as I am convinced 
wfl shall have the willing co-operation of the Provinces, and the States. I am 
nreoaied if necessary, to take the most drastic action in support of our policy. 

^ In Bengal, the aid given by the army, coupled with the prospects of a bounti¬ 
ful omo» harvest, have eased the position perceptibly. But there are no grounde for 
complacency. We atill have to fight lack of confidence and greed and to eee that 
ftdmiDietrative action is adequate for the future. Q'he army cannot remain indefini- 
tnlv to do the work, of the civil adminietration. Bengal has the aymi-atby of the 
snrld at present, but this will not continue unleee it ie obvious that she is making 
«prv effort to help herself. The next six months will bol the testing time, during 
which the Bengal Government’s policy must be energetically pureued, and iU aO- 
W'inistratioa strengthened. 
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You are aware of the main outlines of that policy, which aims at the restora¬ 
tion of confidence, the strict enforcement of the Foodgrains Control Order to prevent 
speculation and hoarding, and the regulation and control of prices. The solution 
of Bengal’s food problem now lies in Bengal’s hands. The Central Government has 
provided a generous measure of assistance in undertaking to supply food for Calcutta 
during the next few months. But the Central Government cauuot continue inde¬ 
finitely to “car^” a Province to which nature has vouchsafed so generous a crop if 
through administrative inefficiency the Province fail to secure that it is properly 
procured and distributed. 

1 am in earnest in this matter. To my mind there can be no condemnation' 
too severe, no penalty too stern, for those who attempt to make unauthorised profits 
out of food—or out of drugs—at a time of national crisis. Nor can lethargy and 
procrastination be tolerated ; nor must political animosities be allowed to interfere 
.with a fair food deal for everyone. 

Inflation and Food 

Mr. Buider has rightly linked inflation with food. The inflationary problem is 
incapable of eolution if food is not subject to effective control, for food affects the 
whole price structure of our economy. This battle is everyone’s battle. It will 
profit a man nothing to gain large increments by forcing up prices and thereby 
causing inflation, since the value of gains will be thereby reduced, and he may cause 
untold misery to others. The Central Government is deternsined to check the infla¬ 
tionary tendency by all means in its power. There is no occasion for undue 
optimism but no need to accept Mr. Border’s somewhat pessimistio view. The general 
price level has been relatively stable for several months now. 

An increased supply of consumers’ goods at controlled prices is a necessary 
factor in the fight against inflation. A start was made eome months ago with 
cotton textiles ana, owing to the excellent co-operation between the industry and 
the Government of India, considerable auccess has been achieved. Medicines and 
drugs have now been taken in hand. There are many other articles of which 
the Indian consumer is short owing to war demands—such as woollen goods, foot¬ 
wear, and iron and steel for the village manufacture of agricultural implements. 
Of these and other goods every effort is being made to obtain an increased supply, 
by import or release from war purposes. 

Of taxation, which is another method of reducing the waist-line of inflation, I 
will not speak here. It represents the compuleory absorption of financial adipose 
deposit. The voluntary method is increased saving, which is much to be recommen-. 
ded. If the Chambers represented at this meeting will advise their constitutenta to 
redouble their efforta to aupport the provincial savings campaigns, and if all other 
employers in India will do the same, it will be a great asaistance. 


Coal Pkoblbh 

Shortage of Coal is another problem which the Government is taking seriously 
in hand. Coal is the essential food of industry and of the whole war effort, and we 
cannot allow either to suffer from starvation or malnutrition in coal. 

Coal also is a world problem, and here again we are playing on a world 
stage. Our coal production may have an appreciative effect on the course of the 
war. I do not propose here to deal with the causee or with the remedies which we 
have in hand ; merely to mention the problem. 


Post-Wae Reconstbuction ■ 

I pass on to the longer-term problems of which Mr. Burder spoke, which may 
be grouped under the heading of post-war reconstruction. This is a very big subiect 
and a very vital one. The years after the war are going to be of immense import 
to India a f uture. The problems and dangers are obvious. There will be a 
period of liouidation of the war effort, during which the fighting services will be 
disbanded, industry will return to a peace footing, stocks of war material will bo for 
disposal, and the varioua economic controls will be gradually removed. Unless 
these processes can be prepared and undertaken in an orderly manner great confu- 
•lon or worse, may result. Then must come a deliberate effort to restart the natio- 
nal life on a better and more efficient footing to provide a standard of living for 
all Indians, in which account has to be taken of the rapidly increasing population 
at the present rate of some four to five millions a year. a f f 

ces are India has very great advantages. Her natural resour- 

fact Indfeii labour than before. In 

war have ‘ inexhaustible while the eventa of the 

irai have proved that ludira labour under tiaining rapidly acquires a high degree 
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of skill. India has many efiSoient men of buBioesa vith wide experience. India 
>will be a creditor country ; ehe has suffered comparatively little in the greatest 
cataclysm in the history of humanity; and there is a great sympathy and will to 
help towards her, both in Great Britain and in America. There will be ample 
markets for her increased production, both at home and abroad. In fact, there is 
nothing to prevent India growing to be the strongest and most highly developed 
nation in the East, if she can solve her internal problems and make a united 
contribution to peace and prosperity in the poet*was world. 

The Government has in hand the preparation of plans to take advantage of 
India’s opportunities in as great a measure as possible. In this the Government 
and industry must work very closely band in hand. It is quite clear that develop* 
meat must be on an Indian basis and by Indian methods. But it is also evident 
that India will require assistance and advice at the first to help her to realise the 
great possibilities that are hers. While recently in England, 1 saw some of the 
leaders of British industry who are interested in India, and I found in them a 
spirit of most helpful co-operation towards India ; there was certainly no desire to 
dominate or control Indian industry, but a desire to help on a basis of mutual 
advantage. I am sure that a vis^ by some of the leading Indian industrialists to 
the United Kingdom, in order to see the developments that have arisen during the 
war and to discuss India’s problems with leading British representatives would bs 
of the greatest possible advautage, and I hope that it may be arranged. The sooner 
the better; because other nations are already beginning to think about their post¬ 
war needs and to place orders for machinery and material. 


Drvblopment of foweb Schemes 

Bo far as I have been able to discnss the problem with prople of knowledge 
and experience, it seems to me that one of the first necessitieB is to develop power 
schemes throughout India so as to provide the driving force for indnstries. In 
some instances, it may be possible to combine this with irrigation schemes for 
agriculture, the improvement of which by all possible means must be our principal 
aim. Agriculture is India’s main industry and is capable of very great develop¬ 
ment. The land can be made to yield more, the livestock can be improved and 
the whole standard of our rural community raised. 

The development of industry and the improvement of agriculture must go 
band in hand in order to provide for India’s growing ^ popnlation and to raise the 
standard of living. The problem of labour, to wnich Mr. Burder referred, ia 
naturally linked with these developments. I do not propose to go into any detail 
here of the relations between labour and industry but X know yon will realise 
that toere ia much to be done. 


Improvement of Social Services 

The other great aim of post-war development is the improvement of the social 
services of which the principal are Education, Health and Medical Services and 
CommunicationB. These are mainly unproductive in the short-term sense, though in 
the long-run, of course, both fully proved essential. 

1 propose to join issue with Mr. Burder, who was- inclined to place education 
in the forefront of his plans. I am the last person to undervalue education, but 
1 think it is clear that from the practical point of view the full realisation of a 
scheme such as that outlined in the Sargent Report must wait on other develop¬ 
ments. India at present has simply not the money for such a schema. As the 
country acquires increased riches by industrial and agricultural progreas, so it can 
afford to spend larger sums on education and health. This is, I think, the way in 
which the eooial services have developed in other couu tries, certainly it has been so 
in-Great Britain where industrial development went a long way ahead of educational 
development and of public health. From the practical point of view, which is the 
view by which we must be guided, whatever the theoretical advaut^es of a diffe¬ 
rent course would be, I think that the main social services must be developed in 
the following order: Communications, Health, Education. I put communicationa 
first since I do not see how it is possible to effect any great improvement in health 
or education in the villagea of India nntil they can be reached surely and quickly 


gt gll iinicB* 

What I have said must not of course be taken to euggest that we must not 
allot as much effort and money as we possibly can to Health and Education ; it is 
merely to indicate the practical limitationa which may be eummed op ae ‘full 
bellies must come before full minds.” .... 

In the course of hie epeech Mr, Burder fired quite • few eniping ehots at 
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the Government, and once or twice even brought artillei? into notion. I have 
made a note of hie ehota—particularly thoae on requieitioning and the administra¬ 
tion of the Anti-hoarding Ordinance—and where they hit the target we will signal 
a hit and try to repair the hole. , , „ „ j 

“The bouquets he beatowed on the hon Members for War Transport ana 
Supply will be much appreciated by their recipients. I should like myself to 
take the opportunity to thank all hon. Members of my Executive Council for their 
courage and capacity.” 

The PoiiTioAi. Deadiooe 

I have attempted to review for you the progress of .the war and the 
policy of the Government of India on our immediate eoonomio problems i and to. 
place before you some ideas on post-war reconatruction. 1 have said nothing of 
the constitutional or political problems of India, not because they are not constant¬ 
ly in my mind ; not because.! have not the fullest sympathy with the aspirations 
of India towards Self-Government; not because I consider political progress im¬ 
possible during the course of the war—any more than 1 believe that the end of 
the war will by itself provide an immediate solution of the deadlock—but because 
1 do not believe that I can make their solution any easier by talking about them 
just at present. For the time I must concentrate on the job of work we have to 
do. The winning of the war organisation of the economic borne front, 
and the preparations for peace call for the use of all the resources India has in 
determination, energy, and intelligence. I welcome co-operation from anyone and 
anybody who can assist me in these great problems on which the future of India 
depends. While I do not believe that political differences can be solved by ad- 
mmistrative action, I believe that if we can co-operate now in the achievement 
of the great administrative aims which should be common to ail parties when 
the country is in peril, we shall do much to produce conditions in which the 
solution of the political deadlock will be possible. As head of the Government— 
and an old and sincere friend of India—I will do my best during my term of ofSce 
to guide India on her path to a better future. It is no easy path, here are no 
short outs, but I do believe in the future greatness that lies ahead, if we can work 
together to the solution of our problems. • 

Proposing a vote of thanks at the conclusion of the Viceroy’s speech, Sir 
D, L. Drake-Brockman, Deputy President of the Upper India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, expressed the earnest hope that under the wise guidance of His Ex¬ 
cellency issues and pioblema that faced the country at present would find an 
early solution. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Income Tax Tribunal 

After the Viceroy had left, the meeting took up the resolution dealing with 
the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal, which ran as follows: 

“This Association rcquesta the early attention of the Government of India 
to the following matters connected with the practice and procedure before the 
income-tax Appelate Tribunal: 

(1) That the request for the establiehment of local registrars for filing of 
applications and for facilitating communications with the local benches be re¬ 
considered. 

(2) That the decisions of all benches of the Tribunal be made available to the ' 
public, if necessary by the amendment of Section 54 of the Indian Income-tax ' 
Act, and 

(3) That the Government of India take an early opportunity, in consultation 
with commercial interests, of revising where necessary various provisions of the 
Income-tax Appelate Tribunal’s rules and forms and the practice obtaining there¬ 
under. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. H. Bowan Hodge (Bengal Chamber), m.l,A. said that 
when the Income-tax Appellato Tribunal was brought into being by the Income tax 
Amendment Act of 1939, the intention of the Legislature was to give them not only 
nn appellate body, which was independent of the Income-tax Department, but also a 
business like tribunal free from the formality and lengthy proceauve of the courts 
and one from which practical and expeditious decisions could be expected. 

Referring to the period of sixty days allowed under the Act for filing his 
appeal by a tax payer, Mr. Hodge emphasised that it was most desirable to see 
that no time was wasted by having to post the application across India. He 
suggested the setting up of a district registrar in . every places where ^ the bench 
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of the Ttibanal eat. He xequeeted the Government to publish the Tribunal’a 
dectsions by amending Beetion 54 of the Act. 

Seconding the resolution Mr. J. M. B. Oihhms (Bombay Chamber) said that 
their experiences in Bombay were almost identical witn those referred to by the 
mover of the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the House. 

Rent Restriction Orders 

The next resolution moved by Sir L, Drake~Brockman (Upper India 
Chamber) stated: “In view of the increased cost of materials and labour and the 
fact that rents have remained practically unchanged owing to Rent Restriction 
Orders framed under the Defence of India Act 1939 and other causes, this Asso¬ 
ciation invites the attention of the Central Board of Revenue to the inadequacy 
of the allowance of one-sixth of the bonaffde anual value of property, consisting 
of buildings and lands appurtenant thereto permissible under Section 9 Bub-seotion 
(1) of the Income-tax Act (Act 1 of 1922), and recommends that it should be 
made more liberal by suitable amendment of the Act.” 

Commending the resolution for acceptance by the meeting the mover said 
that the proposal embodied in the resolution bad already been circulated to 
constituent Chambers and had received general support, from which he gathered 
that dissatisfaction with the present position was general. 

Excess Profits Tax 

Mr. W. J. ybunie (Bengal Chamber) moved the third resolution, which runs 
as follows: “This Association urges the Government of India to give an assurance 
to industry that ou the termination of excess profits tax, a11*revenue expenses 
incurred or accrued in earning these excess profits but not already included as a 
charge because of their indeterminate natum, will be allowed as a deduction in 
computing the final liability to excess profits tax; and that refunds of such tax in 
adjustment thereof will be made, should the tax have been removed. 

In support of his resolution, Mr. Younie eaid it was imperative from India’s 
point of view that no business which had prospects of contributing towards the 
country’s post-war prosperity should be handicapped by excessive taxation, particu¬ 
larly in having paid taxes on profits which had been considered to be “in excess” 
but which, subsequently to the termination of excessive profits tax, could be proved 
to be accumulation which must be expended in order to restore business to a 
state from which, under good management, it could reasonably be expected to 
continue to trade for the benefit of the country and proprietors. 

Mr. J. Nuttall (Madras Chamber), who seconded the resolntion, said that any 
new taxation changed in form, or discontinuance of an existing tax resulted in 
anomalies because of the multitude of methods whereby the accounts of industries 
were maintained. These anomalies were not always apparent at the time the taxa¬ 
tion measure was passed or discontinued, but this was no reason why the possible 
ill-effects of the change could not be anticipated. 

The resolution was carried without any opposition. 

Self-Snftielency in Food 

Sat Bahadur P. Makerjee (Punjab Chamber) moved : “This meeting urges 
upon the Government the imperative necessity of making India eelf-suppoting in 
the matter of food and recommends that all necessary steps for this purpose should 
be taken with the least possible delay and in particular, steps be taken to dis¬ 
courage the export of manures (including all commodities of manurial value) and ' 
alao to arrange for the expeditious import, both of fertilisers and of plant for the 
manufacture of fertilisers on as large a scale as possible.” 

Rai Bahadur Mukherjes said that authorities competent to form an opinion 
anticipated that there would be world shortage of food for some ^ears after the war 
and the United Nations’ Conference on food and agriculture, which met in May 
last had urged the various National Governments to take steps to increase their 
food resources. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. F, C. Outhrie (Bengal Chamber) said the present 
food crisis had accentuated the need for increasing food production in India inde¬ 
pendently of outside supplies of fertilisers. It seemed to the speaker that technical 
investigation of the raw material position must first of all be carefully carried out 
and in particular the clarification of the raw material position, eo far as the sulphate 
radicle was concerned. 

The resolution was adopted nsm eon. 
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Po«t-War Reeonalrnetloii 

The fiRb resolution moved by Mr, J, Nuttall (Madras Chamber) stated: 
“This Association believes that a programme of post-war reconstruction should 
cover the whole social and economic field, including measures necessary to raise 
agricultural production and a determined drive against illiteracy, poverty and 
disease aiming at a substantial rise in the standard of living of the peoples of 
India and that such plans should include industrial expansion at a socially 
desirable level. To further the programme, it is resolved to recommend to the 
Government of India the immediate appointment of a Committee composed of those 
qualified to plan such measures as are necessary and to remain in session until 
their work is concluded.” 

Mr, Nuttall remarked that although the objectives behind the resolution ^ were 
so far-reaching in their efiect, it was none the less vital to deal with the issues. 

Post-War Trade Policy 

A resolution relating to post-war trade policy was then taken up by the House. 
The resolution runs as follows : “While this meeting welcomes the arrangements 
for international co-operation in regard to currency and trade matters, it desires to 
draw special attention to the comparative bat-kwardness of India’s economy and 
her low standard of living, and trusts therefore, that such arrangements as may 
be entered into on India’s behalf will not interfere with the orderly development 
of India’s resources both in men and materials, and in the consequential improve¬ 
ment in the standard of living. 

“This meeting is further of opinion that, in the meantime, a crmpreheusive 
review both of customs tariff and internal taxation in India in all its aspects 
should be undertaken in good time so as to ensure a balanced development of 
India’s economy on sound and secure foundations.” 

Moving the resolution, Lala Shankar Lall (Punjab Chamber) said that the 
two principal parties to the currency plan were reported to have not come to any 
agreement on fundamentals. Moreover, there was the danger that in concentrating 
on remote questions, they might, perhaps, miss those that were much closer to 
them and were possibly of more vital / interest. That was why the resolution 
suggested an immediate enquiry to be undertaken in regard to operation of taxa¬ 
tions in India, so that they might, know exactly where they stood before they 
assumed international commitments regarding their trade and currency. 

Sir George Morton (Bengal Chamber) proposed that the second paragraph of 
the resolution should be amended to read as follows: “This meeting is further of 
opinion that, in the meantime, a comprehensive review of taxation, excise and tariff 
in India, in all its aspects should be undertaken in the interest of ensuring a 
balanced development of India’s economy on sound and secure foundations.” 

The resolution as ameuded was adopted. 

War Risks Insurance 

Mr. U. N, Sen (Northern India Chamber) moved a resolution on war risks 
insurance which stated: “In view of the substantial amounts standing to the 
credit of the War Risks (Factories) Insurance Fund and the War Risks (Goods) 
Insurance Fund and having regard to the all-round improvement in the war 
situation as a whole, the Associated Chambers recommended that the War Risks 
(Factories) Insurance Bcheme be continued for a period of one year from April 1. 
1944, at a rate of premium not exceeding one half of one per cent per annum and 
that with effect from the commencement of the next ensuing 'quarter, the rate of 
premium under the War Risks (Goods) lusurance Scheme be reduced to one-half 
anna per complete hundred rupees per months or part of a month. 

Mr. Sen said that the actual receipts under the War Risks (Factories) 
Insurance Ordinance upto 31st March 1943, were approximately Rs. 908 lakhs and 
expenditure by way of remuneration to agents, inspecting staff and payment of 
liabilities, amounted to a little over Rs. 4 lakhs. Out of this sum however payment 
of liabilities under the scheme amounted only to Rs. 48,01)0. which showed how 
small had been the nature of. the claims so far under the scheme. The budget 
estimates for the year 1943-44 of receipts expected under this scheme are about Rs. 
7 crores so that the Fund would have at the end of March 1944 a credit of about 
Rs. 16 crores. The Fund, they believed, would be more that adequate to meet the 
claims which the improvement in the war situation led them to hope would be 
negligible. ^ 

, Seconding the resolution. Sir Barry Burn (Bengal Chamber) said that taking 
into account the amounts standing at the credit of the two war risks funds there 
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must be very Bubstantial balnnces available which ehosld, he hoped, go far to provide 
the neceRsary cover squired by present day conditions. Sir Eobert lUenziea (tipper 
India Ohamber) euppoiced the resolution which was passed* 


Import of Capital Goods 

Adoption by Government of early steps to facilitate the import of capital goods 
and bullion was urged in a resolntion moved by Eat Eakadur U, N. Afukherjee 
(Punjab Chamber). The resolution rnns as follows: “While recognising the 
efficacy of the steps taken by the Government to control inflation of currency, this 
meeting is of opinion that early steps should be taken to facilitate the import of 
capital goods and bullion and as a short term policy the import of consumption 
goods to meet the present deficiency.” ’ ‘ 

While admitting the efficacy of the anti'inflationary measures such ss, Govern¬ 
ment borrowing, control of bonuses and additions! taralion so far taken by the 
Government, the mover thought the remedy for the evil constated in making 
available more capital goods and bullion and also as a temporary expedient more 
coneumer goods. The resolution, when put to vote, after having been seconded by 
Mr. I/, Sen (Northern India Chamber) was adopted. 


Claims in Respect of Damaged Property 

The ninth resolution on claims in respect uf lost or damaged goods against 
railway administrations reads: “Wltile appreciating the greatly increased diffi* 
cullies of Railway Administrations brought about by the war, this AsROciation urges 
upon the Railways the necessity for improving the supervision and methods of 
handling cargo in transit by rail in order to reduce the heavy damage and losRes 
at present lieing incurred and recommends that the procedure of tlie claims section 
of the various Kail ways be reviewed by a competent committee with the object of 
helping them efficiently and promptly to dispose of claims filed against them by 
the public.” Moving the resolution, Mr. H. F. Stackard (Bengal Chamber) emiihasised 
that the main object of the resolution was to direct attentiun of the Railways to¬ 
wards claims for damaged snd missing goods. They understood that the Railway 
Administrations themseives recognised that there was room for improvement and 
that in some esses special officers had been appointed to investigate conditions. 
Be expressed the hope that the railways would accept the resolution as an offer of 
constructive co-operation. 

The resoluiioo, was unanimously adopted. 


Trank Telephone Services 

The resolution on trunk telephone services stated : 'This AsRociation draws 
attention to the preaent almost total exclusion of business interests from the use of 
the trunk telephone service as an instrument for the transaction of bnaiiiess and 
rccomo ends thnt a period of two hours be reserved daily for commercial trunk 
calls, during which period only the highest priority calls will be accepted from 
aelected depariments and officisls of Giivernm>‘nt and of the forcea.” 

Moving the reaolutioD, Mr U. N. Sen (Northern India Chamber) recalled the 
correat'Ondencn on ihis subject which the PiinjHb Chamber of Commerce _ had last 
year with ihe Director General ol Posts and lelegrsphs and (be suggestions then 
made, namely, that it should be impressed upon the civil and military auihoriiies 
that a more sparing use should be made of priority privilegee and to allocate ibe 
trunk lines for the uae of the biisineas community for some hours each day, 

Rut Eakadur F. Mukherjee (Punjab Chamber) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried. 

T^adb Marbb Act 

The last resolution dealing with tire Trade Marks Act, 1940, ran as follows s 
"This Assooiation invites the attention of the Depariment of Commerce to the need 
for an early settlement of tha diffi<-ui(ie8 arising out of the necessity to satisfy the 
requiremeiite of more than one registration authority in India and umea the Govern¬ 
ment of India to secure the acceptance of a common policy on trade marks regis¬ 
tration as between British India and the various Indian Biates.” 

Moving the resolution, J. Nuttall (Madras Chamber) snggeeted mat before 
the probltm of trade mark registration became any more involved, the Government 
of India should at once re-exsmine how beat to influence all IndiRn Btato^io come 
within the scope of the Briiish'lndia enactment so that one registration in Calcutta 
or Bombay might serve for the whole of India. 

After Mr. C, P. Bramble, M. L. a had seconded, the zesolution was put to 
vote and was adopted by the SPUBO- 
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"It is s blot on ciTilieation that one-fifth of the human race should live in 
perpetual starvation, miserably perishing for lack of food, clothes and shelter, 
steeped in ignorance, baraseed b:f disease and darkening the suDshine of the world’s 
health and prosperity by serving as a perennial reservoir-of diseases, plagues and 
epidemics. And when war and scarcity stalk the land, they die in their thousands 
like flies by the roadside, a grave and bitter testimony to man's inhumanity to man. 
Is it too much to ask that every nerve ehouid be strained, every power mobilised' 
to prevent the repetition of such catastrophes and make India safe for healthy 
living and high endeavour ? Here, in India, far-sighted and sympathetic statesman- 
ship has got unparalleled scope for inaugurating an era of plenty and prosperity for 
all sections of the vast population of India”, said Dr. B, V. NarayanaBwami 
Naidu in his presidential address to the 26th Bessiou of the Indian Economic 
Conference which opened on the 80th. December 4943 at the Senate House, Chepauk, 
Madras. 

Delegates from all over India attended the Conference. 


Welcome Address 

Dr. A. Lakshmanastuami Sfudaliar, Chairman, Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, at the outset referred to the great loes eustained by economists in 
general by the death of Mr. N. 8. Subba Bao. 

Expressing the hope that when peace is restored a new world order would be 
established, the speaker added, that “many excellent sentiments have been given ex¬ 
pression to, when men's minds were shaken by the devastating effects of war, 
sentiments which in the abstract are beyond all criticism but which may not be as 
easily demonstrable when peace is ensured and. nations begin to turn to the cons¬ 
tructive side of the rehabilitation. The Atlantio Charter was naturally hailed as 
the Magna Carta of human freedoms, for it was conceived on a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of human values. The Charter, which has been endorsed by all the United 
Nations, states in its fifth clause that one of the purposes of post-war police must 
be—to quote the actual words—to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for all improved labour 
standards, economic advancement and social security. . It would appear therefore 
that the economic reconstruction will be based on a global policy and not on the 
basis of the demands of individual nations. If such indeed is the future that is 
envisaged and if there is the remotest possibility of its being implemented, the 
world would indeed be metamorphosed into a kingdom as near to the Kingdom of 
Heaven aa any that human intellect can visualise.” Q'he speaker continued : *'Ere 
the ink on the pages on which the Atlantic Charter has dried, other voices are 
heard, voices of those who participsted in thia Charter of the United Nations, 
which give ns cause for serious misgivings and which' sound a note of warning.” 
He referred to the colour bar 'raised by the stay-at-bom^, to whom moral values 
make no appeal’ and said, “Let us realise that we have to face the task that lies 
ahead of us, the constructive task of revival and reorientation, such that we may 
with a firm resolve safeguard the future of our fellow-countrymen and build up a 
society which shall be ensured freedom from want,” He urged economists to give 
a correct lead “to set their house iu order and to implement the many scbemea of 
post-war reooDstruotion which are now under preparation.” It was gratifying to 
note that at long last there was some sign that Governmenta were beginning to 
realise the value of the help and advice to economists and he hoped that in the 
larger problems of post-war reconstruction their help would be fully forthcoming 
and their advice would be fully availed of. It was equally gratifying to note that 
Capital and Industry was taking advantage of the advice of economists of repute— 
a ewp that would have yielded them gieater profit hhd they taken advantage of it 
earlier, bounding a note of caution the speaker added that the economiet in India 
as indeed in any other country, had to steer clear of the Bey 11a of officious inter¬ 
ference d! Governments and of the Charybdis of subtle blandishments of Capitalism, 
eho problems that would naturally engross economists’ attention, 

stated, was the problem of post-war reconstruction in India in the 
manj phases of its nahonal activity. He added : “In one sense perhaps it is not a 
diiaavautage to think of post-war aocial and economic problems without the 


em- 
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bariBsaineiit of party politics and there ia some reasonable hope of agreed concio* 
aione.nhich may be’.ot value to any Government of the future, provided the basis of 
»suGh recommendations is the vrelfare of the common citizen, who is the real back¬ 
bone of the Nation.*' He would like to see in the reports of the post-war recon¬ 
struction committees both the ideal and the practical aspects of recons true) ion 
emphasised. It was little use presenting a Nation with a well-drawn up scheme of 
social security in all its diverse aspects of healtli, education, freedom from want 
and insurance against disease, dirt, squalor and ignorance, if such schemes were to 
be given effect to at some distant future after the War and only when the resourees 
of the country warranted the implementing of such schemes. Q'here should be a 
plau drawn up but the first steps to implemeut that plan, the spsde work needed 
should be considered now, if any real change wae to be effected in the post-war 
world. 

Task Bbfobe Ecokohibtb 

The expansion of Industries, the opening out of many new Industries, Heavy 
or Key Industries, the future of trade and commerce, the relationship of Capital 
and Labour, the exploitation of the mineral resources of this vast sub-coniinent, 

. the role of Government in the stsTting of such industries—thesa were receiving 
the attention of many of our eminent countrymen.> In this connection the spesker 
emphasised the need for careful research and planned methods of enterprise. At a 
time of infiation many industrial concerns might be started by individuals, which undsr 
normal coiidiiions might not survive the fierce onslaught of inter-naiional competition. 
The world all over was moving towards a merger and it was the economist’s duty 
to advise Capital and industry to pool their resources, so to share the profiia and 
losses that the enterprise itself might survive the shocks of impact from any 
quarter. At the same time, the danger of large combinea and possibility of exploi¬ 
tation should be guarded against. 

The time > bad also come, the speaker stated, when better understanding and a 
more intimate association of interests should be established between Industry and 
Labour, Too. long had advanced industrial countries in the West b^n accustomed 
to view labour as a means to an end, the building up of an industry or the 
enlargementfl of-capitaL Too long bad men pleaded financial inaufficiency for the 
many long-neglected reforms to be put into operation, but this war bad opened the 
eyes of many and the question of finance cannot be pleaded as an exenss for 
shelving many of these social aecurity plans. If India was to achieve a higher 
standard of living, be added, she bad to develop and with a quick pace, induBlrially 
and agriculturally. The role of communioatione, the place of irrigation achemes for 
reclaiming barren areas and making them fertile, the implementing of those schemes 
of power,: Hydro-electric or otherwise, over the whole aub-ooniinent to foster the 
growth of industries and agricultural enterprise so that the benefits of technical 
progress might be shared by all regions. These surely stforded great ^cope for con- 
Btruotive thought and planning. The development of ^human capital”, waa alao im- 

J iortant. The attention that bad to be devoted to education and public health and 
or which economista would have to suggest ways and means for financing such 
schemes on a generous and expanding scale would prove the touchstone of any 
genuine scheme of economic reconstruction. The recent scheme for training Techni¬ 
cians as a war measure ehould be an object lesson to the Government and to In- 
dustiialists alike. Too long had education been regarded as a non-rerouneraiive 
enterprise and financial purists had confined themselves to the delectable task of 
limiting educational expansion to the available resources of current revenue. It 
would be for the economists to make it clear that any large scale expansion and 
reorganisation of education primary, secondary, Dnivereily, technical and techno¬ 
logical, was possible only if a new policy of subsidisiDg these national schemes of 
reconstruction through large loans raised for euch purposes was adopted. The same 
was true of problems of public health. The responsibilities which would devolve 
on the State, the manner in which finances were to be raised, the apportionment of 
expenditure on the different projects of economic reconsirudion and the sweep of 
the economo offensive lo be directed against poverty, were tasks requiring the 
advice of experts, disinterested and humane. The speaker hoped that the Con¬ 
ference, which ia diseussiug some of the problems pertaining to the Wat period, 
would not neglect the equally important problems of post-war development. 

Need to Pbebebvb Economic Uhitt of India 
Dr MudAliar continuing said that whatever might be the forms of Govern¬ 
ment which, t-hia great aub-continent might ultimately decide to have, the need 
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to PMBem the economic unity of India ee b whole could not be ienored. The 
Bohemea of pnat^war recoueiruciion should, be so shaped that they formed a co¬ 
ordinated whole, a well knit maltreas of closely interwoven eiiterprises. each unit , 
contributing its own ebare and all beiiedting by that larger and nobler loyalty of 
“each for all and all for each", auoh that India as a whole may take its riKhifiil 
place in the comity of nations commanding respect and admiration alike, by the 
picture of united efftrt it may present." ^ . j 

As one interested in Uuiversiiy edneation, the speaker hoped that Economics, 
which at present was a ponuUr subject with all siudente, would occupy even a 
more prominent place In academic etudies in the future. He hoped it would be 
possible to expand and extend those epedal fields of economic study, which went 
BO largely towards an appreciation of applied Economics* He einphaaiat'd the 
importance of the study of Statistics, economic Geography, modern economic 
History, Statistical and Bi-ientifio methods of economic siuiiy and research. 

He concluded by reminding them of the lesson of history. “The world is 
built on moral fouudatioiis. institutions perish, customs change and alter. 
Kingdoms rise and fall. The moral law alone is eushriiied on the tablets 
of eternity." ' 

President a Address v 

After thanking bis fellow economieia for the honour done to him. Dr. 
Narayanaawami Naidu, in the course of his address, said : “India's economic position 
has been considerably changed by the war. Her foreign trade has experienced a 
rude shock. Industrial produciion has been diverted towards the eupply of war 
materials. New industries have been started for the supply of goods formerly 
imported from other countries. Many commercial crops cannot now be exported 
and the production of food crops has bad to be increased owing to the' stuppaue of 
imports. Many of these tendencies will be fruitful of good if they are coiir.iolled 
and directed towards the peace needs of the country ; but they must first be 
protected against the stress and strain of poat-war changes in relation to Indian 
nHcal economy which in particular is quite vulnerable to international price levels. 

If the desirable trends we now see in Indian economy were to continue, a 
reconstruction plan should be devised so as to take into account the permanent 
neede of the Indian people in relation to their progress and development." 

Dr. Narayanaawami then referred to the appointment of the Reconstruction 
Committee and the work which awaited the various sub'Cammittees in their 
individual spheres. Proceeding further, to consider the ideals that should guide 
us in the post-war reconstruction of India, Dr. Narayanaswami said that for the 
complete induBtrialisation. of India, three kinda of industries should be started : 
(1) Industries that fill up the gap in out industrial sttuciiire by reducing the 
dependence of existing industries on foreign sources of supply for certain raw 
materials, (2) Key industries without which the large-scale factory-production of 
oonsumer's goods cannot be achieved economically and (ii) Industries essential for 
the defence of the country. 

But before organising a post-war plan, Dr. Narayanaswami continued, the 
■cope of the reconstruction plan should be defined and in order that any post-war 
reconstruction plan may become ultimately useful, two easentials should be satisfied. 
Q'be plan must, firstly, reduce the impact of sudden and drastic changes both at 
home'and abroad on the eeoiiomio position. Secondly; it must prevent the changes 
from war to peace economy from either disorganising the national economy or 
neutralising the industrial and economic progress achieved during the war or from 
rendering the nation less fit to realise its economic aspirations and aims. Recons¬ 
truction plans should render permanent the progress made during the war. Hence 
it is essential that post-war reconstruction in India should not be of a restrictive 
kind. India has got raw materiale and has a good consumer’s market at home 
for her finished products, and the country accordingly requites all-round expansion 
of her industries in the post-war period. 

POBT-WAE RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 

Dr. Narayanaawami went on to refer to the various problems that would arise 
in the period of recouetruction. On the social side, the cessation of h •siiliiies 
would bring unemployment to mnny and this should be solved by Bni<ab1e adjust- 
m^its in the capital programmes of Governmeutn, Corporations a> d public bodies 
and by organisation of emergency relief. In the field of industrialisation, the plan 
should be to promote increased self-sufficiency for India and to increase consump¬ 
tion of industrial raw maieiials in indigenous industries. With regard to sgricultiire 
an attempt should be made to minimiee the “unexampled pressure of the population 
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againRt the meana of subsiateiife** by ititroducinir reforms from all aideBi technical, 
economic, fixcal and aocial. India’s foreign trade was bound to take a new aiiape 
altiigetlier in the post war years and new markets should be discovered in America, 
Australia aod Ohina. In this connection, the policy of the Qnvernment slinnld 
be BUch that the Indian shipping will have scope for rapid development. With 
regard to fitiance, the inter-related prnhlema of accumulated sterling reserves and 
inda'ion called for early solution. Above all, the important question of puhlio 
health ehonld be given the foremost pla<‘e in any scheme of reconairuction. 

Dr. Narayaiiaswami then discussed at great length the old theory of laiaaet- 
faire and the mod>rn phenomenon of war-iime economic con'rol and aaid: Hitherto 
the material resources of India have been mobilised for winuing the war. Ihe time 
has now come lor ua to realise that as soon as the war is over, this mobiliaation 
cannot be dropped, but has to be reoriented for winning the greater victories of 
peace. It is up to na to realise, that we have to see to it that the war controls sra 
carried on into peacetime and utilised by capable and sympathetic bands for the 
promotion of India’s wealth and welfare. The aim should be steadily kept in view 
to bring about a maximum uiilisatiun of the material and human reaourcea of the 
I vast Bun-coiitineitt of India in the iuteresta of all its iiihabitanta. Such a plan will 
lead to the providing for all Indiana the minimum of necessaries like food, oloihiug, 
bousing, medical help and education. 

ill any scheme of social welfare, provision for cheap, abundant and nouriahing 
food ahnuld take the iplace of honour. Taking as baaia a family of three adults and 
two children, the minimum annual food requirement for this unit would be Rs, 240 l 
if we are to take Dr. Aykroy'd standard, while other essenliala like fuel would 
demand an additional Ra. 120. According to this computation, every individual 
with a family, riqnires Ra. bO per mensem excluding oontrihutioua for social 
Insurance. This would involve a, provision for a total income of at least Rs. 3,0o0 
crores a year. At the same time, it must be borne in mind that this is only the 
minimum ; the average is bound to be liigher and therefore in order to ensure the 
minimum r.o all, the national income will have to be many times this figure. 

Mo effort should be considered too arduous, no expense tuo heavy for carrying 
into execution a comprehensive plan which will include both agriculture and industry, 
Wlienever in the past a plea was made lor nation-building activities, an old horse, 
nsmed lack of capital, was trotted out by obacurantista. Where there is a will to 
bring about a new order in India, the way can aurely be devised. If there is to be 
an easy transition from a war economy to a peace economy, if India’s millions are 
not to be for ever starving, ignorant and suffering, a co-ordinated plan for industrial 
and agricultural development is a prime need. 

Designing of planned Economy 

‘Any planned scheme of economic development for India”, said Dr. Narayana* 
Bwami, -must not be a slavish imitation of western industry with its uiban 
civilisation and perpetual clash of classes. Industry at the present day has reached 
a stage when it is dependent for its very existence and aurvival on the sympathy, 
encouragement and active support of the f5tate. When a State like India wants to 
promote new industrial ventures, it can itself underke the organization, and sea 
that it is worked in the interests of all the people. Even if new eoterpriaes are 
entrusted to individual or corporate management, the State should insist that the 
benetiis thereof flow «qually to the whole community and are not utilised to 
promote the proBts and interests of a few. In other words, the planned economy 
of post-war India must be so conceived and designed that surely and inevitably 
it will lead ultimately to a socialiatic new order in India.’* 

‘In the middle of the twentieth century,” Dr. Narayanawami concluded, *wa 
in India, are living in a mediaeval economy, with the rich man in bia oaatie 

and the poor man at bis gate. The staggering disparity between our present po¬ 

verty and our potential prosperity should continue no longer. If otir^ present 
economio backwardnesa is not to leave behind an inheritance of suffering and 
misery to generations yet unborn, if modern civilisation is not to proceed from 

one cataatrophio total war to another still worse, India should be strong in her¬ 
self and capable of atauding as an economically prosperous nation. Mo modern 
industry can thrive in any country, however advanced it may be, without a full 
measure of support from the Dovernmenl of the country. Here, in India, far¬ 
sighted and sympatitetic Biaiesmaiiship has got an uiiparalUled scope 

for inaugiirating an era of plenty and prosperity for all seciions of the vast po¬ 
pulation of India. Given a unified plan lor the whole of India, the carrying out 
of the plan may be entiusted to the piovincea. There ahould be centralised 
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manaKement and decentralieed fulfilment. What is wanted to-day is drive, initia* 
live and leadership. May we be granted wiedom to see clearly, courage to plan 
nobly and faith to transform the visioos of to-day into the achievement of to-' 
morrow 1 However long the path, however arduous and exacting the journey, let 
us go forward with the conviction that our goal is no less than 'a brave new 
world of health and hanpiness, international peace and world wide co-operation.*’ 

Dr. V. JT. J?. F. Hao thanked the Vice-Chancellor and expressed the 
gratification of Indian Economists at the recognition granted to them by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the part which economists had and could play in post-war re¬ 
construction. During the past 15 months, the economiats of India the speaker 
said, had without fear or favour discharged their duties to the country and many ' 
of their auggestiona had been acted up to. v 

The morning sessiou then came to a close. ' ' - 

Proceediogs of the Session 

Control Problems ’ 

HeBBsembling in the afternoon, the Conference discussed questions relating 
to "Economic Controls in India during the war.” Dr. B. . V. Narayanaswami 
Naidu, President, was.in the chair. • 

Ur. i?. N. Poduwal (Annamaiai TJniversity) read a paper on “Wartime 
Control of Foreign Exchanges in India.” Ue said tliat as a member of the sterling 
group of countries, India had to surrender surplus foreign currency proceeds to 
the Bank of England in exchange for sterling funds in London. The United 
Kingdom Government thus obtained sbort-teTm credits as well as foreign cur- 
renciea for its external war finance. Dollar balances to the credit of India in¬ 
stead of being surrendered to the U. K.- in exchange for sterling could well have 
been utilised in the initial stages of the war for the importation of. machinery, 
tools, etc. from the United Btates for the acceleration of the pace of India’s 
industrial development. 

Prof. M. Abdul Qudir (Osmania University), in his paper on “Industrial 
Disputes during Wartime and their Settlement,” said that'any type of machinery 
devised for the settlement of industrial disputes should aim at minimising the 
chances of facile recourse to etrikes on the part of workers. Referring to pro-. 
posaia for compulsory arbitration, the speaker said that the tendency to replace 
voluntary conciliation by compulsory arbitration was not a happy change. Now ' 
that the Government of India had recognised the principle of joint delibera¬ 
tion by calling the first conference of representatives of labour employers and 
the Government, he hoped that the standing committee set up by the Tripartite' 
Conference would act as a 'maohinery permanently available for the speedy deter¬ 
mination of industrial dit^puies and formulation of a planned labour policy. 

Prof F, S. Ram (Lucknow University), presenting a paper on "Price Control 
in the United Provinces”, said that earlier than any other part of India, the 
United Provinces realised the need foir regulating prices and rationing.^ Price 
control there was not statutory but was effected through administrative regula¬ 
tions. Price control in the province had so far not been a ' euccesa; it could 
not be a auccess in any area unlese it was dealt with over the whole country on a 
uniform basis. . . . ’ ' 

Mr. F, F. ifflmanartaw/Andhra University), in hia paper on "War and 
Road Trasport Control” said &at inevitable effect of control bad been a drastic 
curtailment of supply of transport. Q'he roads were fast deteriorating and local' 
bodies with inelastic revenues were unable to keep them in good repair. The 
Government should make more provision for allocating large sums to enable them 
to undertake this woik. They should from now plan ont the post-war co¬ 
ordination of transport, the various motor transport system being brought under 
groups or syndicates and co-ordinated with the railway. 

Frofiteerino Mcsr be Checked ' ‘ 

Dealing with the problem of Price Control,- Dr. Anwar Iqbal Qureshi (Osmania 
University) said that price control in'the past had miserably failed and it was 
likely to fail in future alao, speaking of it as a peace time measure in a capitalistic 
economy. But in wartime, when the law of demand, and supply did not function 
DOTmally, it became a question primarily of fesaibility ; if it was possible to control, 
prices must, then, be controlled, blugans like "Blanket control of all prices would 
not do. Profit control and not price control wgs the policy that he would recom¬ 
mend. He would claim that this policy had been worked with considerable Bucceea 
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in Hyderabad State. He fronid alao anggeat that the penalty lot pToUteering 
ehould be death-or public flofiging. “Lot ua not”, the speaker said, “launch out on 
ambitions Programme of cootrola; let ue do it on a modest acale but let us do it 
thoroughly and effectively,'’ • 

Prof. R. Oovinda Jiao (Guntur) read a paper on "Some Aapeota of Econo* 
mic Control in India dnring'the War", in the course of which he atresaed the 
need for planning for future development on the baaia Di present measurea of 
control. # 

Prof, Sh, Ata Ullah (Aligarh Univeraity) in a paper on “Wartime Control of 
Foodstuffs in India" emphasieed the importance of securing the Home Front. 
He also read a paper on the system of price control enforced by Alauddin Khilji. 
Sultan of Delhi, daring the twenty years of bia rule and the elaborate ayatem ox 
control, supervision and puniabment devised by him in this behalf. The leaaon 
of that experiment, the speaker said, was that for the success of price control, it 
was eesential to have a well paid, honest, reliable und efficient agency. After the 
costly experience in Bengal there could be no two opinions as to tiie n 9 ed of control 
of foodstuffs ; but the Government should think well over the steps to be taken and 
then take determined action, - 

Speaking on “The Problem of Price Control in India". Mr. J. Satyanarayana 
emphasised the importance of guaranteeing a minimum price for agricultural 
produce increasing cohsumers’ goods, and drawing off surplus purchasing power by 
means, among others, of higher rates of interest. 

Rice Rationing in City 

Mr. K-. 8 . Sonachalam (Annamalal University), in a paper on “Rice Rationing 
in Madras City" said that price control without rationing was like a body without 
souL Describing the arrangements made in connection with rationing of rice in the 
city, he said that the rice procurement system worked on the whole effectively. The 
Government in their anxiety to "satisfy or placate urban population" should not, be 
urged, “sacrifice the interests of inarticulate but indispensable rural prodaoers," if 
ceiling prices tended to chill the enthusiasm of ryots, the consequences might be 
serious and hence be urged the desirability of fixing ‘'floor" (minimum) prices as 
well. Rationing in Madras had been a substantial saccess, despite the suspected 
existence of black markets. The disparity between the estimated consumption of 
of ld,000 tons per month and the real consumption of only 8,(XX} tons, could be 
explained by either consumers drawing on secret hoards or reserves built up in the 
past, their refraining from buying rice on account of its quality not being good or 
the preliminary enumeration and the estimates built thereonl being exaggerated. In 
conclusion, the speaker pleaded for the introduction of rationing in lespeot of 
firewood and sugar also. 

Conditions fob sdocks of Gontbol measures 

A discussion then followed. 

Professor Rudra, Economic Adviser to the U. P. Government, said that in 
dealing with the aubject of economic control, one ehould remember that thp success 
of measures, albeit of the utmost economic validity, depended on the altility, honesty 
and industry of the adminstrative arafl in charge. Price control should be viewed, 
not parochially or provincially, but from an all-Iudia point of view. It was high 
time that qualified students of economics should more closely collaborate with the 
administration, industrial workers and commercial ioteresta to help, so far as 
academic reaearch could, to tide over difficulties, solve problems, and administer 
schemes. Price control, to be effective, should take into account not merely terri¬ 
torial parities but also parities of different commodities as well as of agricultural 
and non-agricullural goods required by producers. A system of ceiling prices rather 
than price control was desirable and ha hoped the U. P. Government would be 
permitted to follow this line. But if the Government of India embarked on a 
policy of statutory price control, then the U. P. too would fall into line. 

Referring to difficulties sriaing from competitive buying by “powerful agenciea" 
aiid organiaations like large employers, the transport problem, lack of organisation 
among traders. Prof. Rudra sa a that the issue of enormous purchssing power 
.created by no means a small problem. Ee said that there were instant^ where 
one could buy more or less according as be paid in silver and small coins or in 
paper money. It was therefore, eesential, be said, that the med>a of currency should 
also be regulated simnlianeousl; if the price control machinery waa to work 
smooUily. ' 
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Second Day—Madras—Slst. December 1943 

price Control and RatioolDg 

The diecaasion on queations relating to “Economic controls in India during 
tbe vnr” was continued when the AlNTndia Economic Conference reeumed its 
•esHione this morning at the Senate House, Ghepauk. 

Prof. B. Shenoi said that the main ooneideraiion of the Government at the 
present time was tbe maintenance of law and order in the home front and from 
that point of view the Government bad introduced rationing mainly in bigger 
cities and In bis opinion the aystem had been working well. 

Prof. R. B. Bhan (Kashmir) said that price control and rationing need not 
necessaril; be an all-India affair. They could be-worked out fairly successfully in 
smaller regions. 

Mr. J. J. Anjaria, Header of Economics in Bombay University, said a com¬ 
pletely oertraiised rontrol of production and even of distribution was .necessary. 
But the practical difficulties in the way of applying a unified policy were tbe 
political relationship which subsist between this country and England, and the 
want of co-operation by tbe public to the extent necessary. Under the present 
circumstances there was no way by which we could devise a procurement machinery 
which was equitable to the producer and the consumer. 

Principal D. O. Karve (Poona) observed that even within the provinces them¬ 
selves there was no unified control. A separate dep^artment solely concerned with 
tbe control question should be established. 

Dr. P. S. Lokanathan observed that there was necessity to alter some of the 
assumptions which the Government had taken for granted in their policy of price 
control. Instead of a vague policy, if tbs Governmeul had gone oo a selective basis, 
they would have achieved better success, and the working would have also given 
wider satisfaction. 

Prof. Gianchand (Patna) said that there should be one central buying orga¬ 
nisation which should buy for all requirements, both military and civil. 

Mr. Lakahminarasu (Hyderabad) said that in other free couniries civilians 
had aa much priority as the military and that condition must be made applicable 
to India also. He said that the financial policy of tbe Government of India was 
also responsible for the present situation. The armies of other countries now 
stationed in India must be paid for by their respective countries. They could not 
have any efficient and effective machinery for price control unless there was a 
popular government in tlie centre and in the provinces. 

Dr. V. K. R. V Rao said we could not really tackle economic controls, even 
of a dilutid type, without the people having the feeling that the interests of the 
public were identical with the interests of the Ortvernment. Only a responsible 
and responsive government could schieve efficient results. 

Prof. Vakil (Bombay) stated that till there was a change of outlook on the 
part of the Government and in the methods adopted by the business community 
in general, and unlesa the political tension in the country was lessened, thette could 
not be any effective control of prices and distribution. 

Prof. 8. Vtfdianatha Atpar (Daccal said that it was largely an adminiatrative 
problem. It waa the lack of co-ordination between the different departments and 
the apathy of the public that were responsible for the present position. 

Dr, A. Kriahnaaioami suggested that the problem could be solved by having 
a single procurement agency. 

The discussion on the subject concluded, 

ReODLATION of BANKINa 

Reassembling in the afternoon, the Conference discussed ttie questiou of 
Regulation of Banking in India. 

Mr. V, R. Pillai crravancnre) in his paper said that legislation could not go 
far enough to establiah and work a sound regulation syetem, as banka were not 
flnuriat'ing in all parts of the country. He then surveyed the growth of Joint 
Stock Baiiking Companies with particular reference to its growth in the 'Irevancore 
Stale, where recently as they all knew a great crash had occurred. He next referred 
to the amendment of the Indian Companies Act in 19S6 and stated that Uiia 
amendment in his opinion, was having a salutary effect in eliminating muBhrnom 
ana Iraudnlent banks. In his view, some,of the suggeatioiis of tbe Reserve Bank 
lor rafeaustding tbe interest of depositors were not good enough for the progress 
01 banking. The safeguards seemed to hinder the businesa of banking. For example, 
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the insmtence on cheque habit wae too premature. Legislation could not prevent 
failure of banks. Steps must be avoided to ensure good mana^einent. For that 
purpose the Reserve Bank should make arrangements to give traiiiiiig in banking 
and organise inspection of all banks periodically. In fact it should devise a co¬ 
ordinating eystem by nhich it could have a direct or indirect control over all banks 
tn the country. 

Mr. A. B. Bhat of Poona, in his paper which was read by Prof. D. O, Karve, 
etated it would not be in the intereet of proper growth of banking institutions in 
the country to lay down statutory restrictions on investments and day-to-day 
management of banking companies, i He suggested that no banking firm shonld 
be permitted to be Organised as a private limited company jf the depositors’ interest 
was to be safeguarded. It wae also necessary to restrict the number of votes 
which a shareholder could possess. The Reserve Bank’s recommendation of Bs. one 
lakh as the minimum paid up capital to atart a joint stock bank would affect many 
an existing banking concern and it would almost be possible for mofussii areas to 
float tbeir own banks. 

A discussion then followed. 

Mr. Munuswami Aiyar (Annamalai University) stated that banks in South 
.India had euccessfully defeated the purpose of price control methods and that they 
were playing a prominent part in booming up textile prices. There had been no 
doubt a belated ordinance prohibiting forward dealings, etc., by banks. The time 
had come to give a place on the directorate for the repreaeutatives of deposit-holdere 
also. On the analogy of the Legal Practitioners’ Act, be would like some resirio- 
tioDB to be imposeu on banks for the purpose of diverting their finances for helping 
industriarenterprises instead of speculaiing on land properties and pUutationa, 

Mr. L. N. Govindarajan (Loyola OolTege) said the proposal of the Beserye 
Bank that 30 per cent of the working fund of the bank should ^be invested in 
Government securities, would be a great handicap for small banks in which most 
of the deposits were saving deposits. In bis opinion, a desire to earn profits and to 
build a reserve fund were not opposed to the development of sound banking. 

The Conference then rose for the day. 

Third Day—Madras—Ist. January 1944 

Control ol Inflation 

Discussion on the question relating to currency expansion during the war, took 
place to-day when the All India Economic Conference resumed its session at the 
Senate House, Dr. B. V, Narayanswami Naidu presiding. 

Mr. T. Saiyanarayana Jtao (Guntur), leading the debate, emphasised the _ need 
to bring down prices of commodities and to have a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
plan for control of monetary system. He also pointed out that inflation could be 
checked by adopting a scheme of compulsory borrowing and by limiting the income 
of certain classes of people in the urban areas to Re. 2,000. , , . „ . 

Dr. B. K. Madan, Director of Eeseareh, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay, 
speaking on the inflation in the Indian economy, pleaded for a clear understand¬ 
ing of the essential character of the problem _ After poiniuig out that the primary 
source of war-time inflation lay very largely in the additional expenditure _ under¬ 
taken by the Government, he referred to the measures adopted against innaiion 
by increasing production and restricting people's incomes by taxes or loans. 
Referring to the controversy as to whether the rise in prices resulted from the 
general scarcity or shortage of goods in relation to demand or from the expanding 
monetary circulation, he said that the controversy appear to betray a confusion of 
thought resulting from the fact that the problem of rising prices was alternatively 
viewed from two different angles, which disclosed opposite facts of what was 
essentially and fundamentally the same phenomenon. fcJcarcuy in relation to 
demand and currency expanaion were the simultaneous expression snd oii^omo 
of the considerable diversion of real resources from civilian to war sernces, eflcc-teo 
by tne issue of purchasing power created to this end and they together contributed 
to the rise of prices. The supposed antithesis between the two explanstions wa* thus 
artificial and unnecessary. As regards broad lines of the existing financial controls 
the position was, indeed, one extreme satisfaction as far as the revenue of the 
Government of India went, the estimated deficit and capital expenditure on 
defence up to the end of the next financial year being all covered by the tncreaBe 
in internal debt. After referring to the accumulatiOD of ^ sterling balances in 
Britain, Dr. Madan aiated that the present iiifialton arose out of a prewesa which 
while immediately iufla^opery also oieaied the material for damping the inflation 
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in due course, and therefore also served as 8 check upon the degree of active 
inflation. Touching upon the question of the anti-inflation programme, he empha¬ 
sised the need for intensified prodution and fair distribution of food supplies. 

Mr. M. Adieeshayya, (Madras) suggested the modification of the lease-lend 
agreement between India and other Allied countries for effective control -of infiation. 
He also stated that the economy of the country should be divided into two sections, 
military and civilian, and steps must be taken to block the currency _^going into 
the military section. The ihcome of the people residing in urban areas' might be 
controlled. 

Need fob Go-obdinated Scheme 

Professor Kapur (Lahore) observed that in his opinion thej expansion of 
currency in India had not been made to an undesirable extent, 

Mr. F. R. Pillai (Travancore) pointed out that iii the present^ circumstances 
inflation might appear to be treacherous because it goaded people into the belief 
that they had sterling assete and that things would right tbemselvas on the basis 
of that security. After all that security might prove illusory. 

Professor ifuthia kPachaiyappa’s College) suggested that steps might' be taken 
to get possession of the British investments in India for furthering war efforts 
instead of merely inflating the currency. 

Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari asked the Conference to definitely give a lead to 
the country in what way inflation should be stopped and what the Government 
should do to meet the future demands of the Allied oountries for supply. He also 
desired the Conference to concentrate attention upon tha present method of the 
Reserve Bank selling gold and whether that was a right policy in the interest 
of India. 

Professor FaArif (Bombay) replying to the question stated that, they did 
not know the actual facte as to how and wherefrom the Government got the gold 
Bud how it was being sold. Unless they knew the exact position, they could not 
usefully discuss the problem. Of all the anti-inflation measures the most -.urgent 
one was a settlement of the political tension in the country. 

Mr. Zacharius (Madras) suggested the delinking of the rupee from sterling 
and the sale of the sterling now as the two measures for checking inflation. 

Dr. P. 8. Loganathan stated that the expansion of currency was one of the 
methods by which this war was being conducted. Under the present circumstances 
whst they must insist upon the Government doing was a guarantee to the people 
of their essential needs and then draw upon the balance for military purposes. 

The discussion on the subject then concluded and the Conference adjourned 
for luncheon interval. 


Political Deadlock, A Hahdioaf 

"The greatest anti-inflationary measure which can be adopted in this country' 
is to resolve the present political deadlock, compared with that measure every o&er 
measure is of secondary importauce", said Professor Oyanchand of the Patna 
University. 

“A total war effort.” the Professor said, ‘‘requires total co-operation of ■ the 
people and total co-operation of the people would be unobtainable if political 
difficulties of the kind that are there should continue.” 

The Conference next took up for consideration, ‘‘Recent structural changes 
in ospitalistio economy.” Professor Oyanehand (Patna) opening the discussion 
referred, among other matters, to such developments as, the growing recognition 
of the desirability of giving to the people, according to their needs, the idea that 
labour was not a vendible commodity, development of corporations with criteria of 
production based on social costs rather than money costs and the realisation that 
displaced labour was a liability and therefore technological developments should be 
limited by this factor. He added that the developments now witnessed bad not 
changed the centre of gravity of capitalistic economy. 

Mr. K, C. Bamakrishnan (Ooimbstore) referred to the growth of "agricultural 
eapitahem” and large scale farming in some of the districts of Madras and suggested 
the desjrabiliiy of exploring the possibilitiea of co-operative effort in this connection. 

Bringing the proceedings to a close Dr. Narayanaswami Naidu reviewed the 
work done during the three days of the Conference. Despite differences in methods 
of approach to problems, he had no hesitation that all economists assembled were 
agreed on the fundamentals. The poverty of India was, they were all agreed tha 
most importBUt factor that confronted economiets and statesmen to-day and thev 

could be done must be done to see a better 
standard of living assured to theu countrymen. While ha welcomed tha auggestionS 
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that indastrialisation should be rapidly promoted, be thought "Lataaez faira was gone 
once for all.” He urged that care should be taken to see that indnstrialisalion was 
effected In a way as would promote the general well-being of the people at large and 
did not fall intoHhe hands of vested interests He thanked the authorities of the 
Madras University for placing the University buildings at the disposal of the Recep* 
tion Committee and the delegates, the volunteers and others who had co-operated to 
make the Conference a success. 

Prof. Gyauchand conveyed the thanks of the delegatee to the Reception Com¬ 
mittee for the arrangements made and Prof. Zachariaa proposed a vole of thanks 
to the President. The Conference then concluded. 


The All India Philosophical Congress 

18th. Session—Lahore—Zlst. December 1943 

Sir Manohar Lal’a Opening Address 

"The reproach has ^ often been made that in India philo¬ 
sophy ceased with the ancient school, at anj rate after Sankara. Woula that 
remain a lasting stigma on the genius of Hindustan" f asked the Bon'bla Sir 
Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, Punjab, while inaugurating the IStb session of 
the Indian Philosophical Congress before a representative and dislingnished gather¬ 
ing of philosophers. from all over India, in the Hailey Hall of the Punjab 
University at Lahore on the 21at. December 194B. 

Inaugurating the Congresa Bir Manohar Lai, amidst cheers, said :—I possess 
no title to address your learned and scholarly assembly—and just these days 1 
happen to be immersed deep in the vulgar calculations of our provincial finance, 
and no oracle haa appeared to offer me inspiration. The age that lies behind us, 
extending even beyond the limits of the present century, has engaged in much 
crude reasoning and wishful thinking, and been troubled by pressing economic and 
political problems. I note that in economics, may be under stress of war, disBeDsion 
is giving way to considerable agreement in approaching questions though final aims 
still await firm determination. Immediate tosks, the work in band, absorb all 
attention though iu thinking of the new world order, broader questions of welfare, 
at least in limited fields, cannot escape attention. In the political field, diverse 
have been the objects of study and interest, some thinkers regard idealism as the 
ever-growing trend that dominates thought. Shall 1 be correct in venturing upon 
the thought that much recent philoaophy has departed from its ancient abstract 
lefiexions upon the nature of reality, and abstruse cogitations upon the meaning of 
truth and being 7 Such as might have been forceful pbilasophers in another age are 
now occupied in the humbler business of evolving the significance of democracy— 
and this has often meant nothing higher than Justifying oue’s own ways to men. 
Preseut-day philosophy tends to become a handmaid of advocacy to lead otbera to 
believe that our constitution is the best, and that, with posaibly some minor modi¬ 
fications, it would form such an ideal that the world muat bend to its demands 
and its needs, while it is also intimated that such constitution would not be 
universally suitable. History, actual fact, man’s prejudice and partial thinking 
hold the field ; the philosopher seems to have merged hia existence with the in¬ 
terested political Tcasoner in this essentially unphilosophical inaulry and assertion. 

"Will you look round, not round this ball, for here indeed we have a galaxy 
of distinguished thinkers, have we today in the world, have we had during the 
past thirty years or more, any first-rate philosopher engaged in philosophising 7 Take 
England; we have not even a Bardley or a Green or a James Ward or a Mao 
Taggart 7 Is this not symptomatic 7 We have occasionally an odd explanation 
why a thinker adberea no longer to pacifism—under strese round factual taots, In 
other countries a similar situation prevails; philosophy ranges round factual data 
presented by physics and the material world, the work of remarkable thinkers 
tvoified by Einstein and Plank, and they of course have their counterpart* in 
^gland the Jeans and Whittakers of Cambridge. How is it that philosophy’s 
own rich fields tend to become barren; there is much humdrum summing up and 
second-rate comment but no emergence of sttikiiig synthesis or subsumption, no 
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overpowering attack on the citadel of the aecreta of the ‘world 'aB-’a whole’ ? In 
India I uiidtratand, much high class and sound history of philosophy has been 
successfully attempted, and some graceful exposition of doctrine achieved, but 
the days of creative thought seem to have gone for ever. As linguistic and 
literary material gathers, this tendency may be intensified. Is that not a danger 
against which those who have the necessary equipment must strive 7 The reproach 
has oiten been made that in India philosophy ceased with the ancient schools, 
at any rate after Sankara. Would that remain a laaiing stigma on the genius 
of Hindustan 7 In the West perhaps Bergson is the greatest recent name for original 
thinking. Perhaps Freud forces attention in his limited field, if philosopher would 
receive him within their jealous portals. 

*'It has been said that philosophers have only interpreted the world in vari¬ 
ous wavs, the point, however, is how to change it. In this endeavour the philo¬ 
sopher nas perhaps surrendered his identity today. It is for you to pronounce 
whether the present well-nigh complete transformation, desire to define the ratio . 
and the direction of the change is worthy of our great discipline or would soon be 
discarded, tolerated today only because of the force of circumstances.” 

“The name of Groce has gained prominent mention today. For sheer de¬ 
lightful expression, he could not be surpassed, thinking proceeds with remark¬ 
able ease, and tbe grace and quiet charm of hia language offer lasting Joy. But 
of him it has been said that be shares the English philosophical indifierence to 
the insoluble questions of metaphysics. In tbe state of European thought, is 
there not chance for the Indian mind to open out and fasten on the eterii^ pro¬ 
blems of philosophy 7 What is knowledge', does it exist, is it possible 7 What 
is existence, in what sense and measure^ does our perceptiou furnish any basis 
for reality, its understanding lie within its purview. - Are we ready to address our¬ 
selves to the high endeavour of facing the many issues of the manifold problem— 
perchance to discover fresh and compelling light, may be further to thicken and 
embroil its complexity 7 

Let us not be lost in Controversy 

“Let us not be lost iu the controversy—butter or guns, nor in the ingenious 
but at present perhaps pointless questious of the new world order. Dark things 
around ue remain nnillumined, not a mystery cleared up, and not a disputation 
resolved. Man’s task is unbounded while tbe meaning of truth, tbe significance of 
good and evil remain undefined, unsettled. Martin Luther said and the famous Burton 
rendered it thus: 'Where God hath a temple, the Devil will have a Chape}.’ Is 
this tbe final pronouncement of philosophy, is the strife eternal and real, or merely 
appears to be so 7 Can we afford to let the world run on without ceaseiessly 
attempting to face such eternal questiona 7 ^ 

“Perhaps 1 have spoken at random and without pertinence, and deserve casti¬ 
gation at your bands—then my excuse would be lack of qualification to approach 
your mighiy minds. Perhaps, 1 have sailed near some worthwhile considerations— 
then I would say, taking liberty with the poet’s words, ‘somewhat versed in books 
and shallow in himself. 1 have much pleasure in inaugurating this Congress.” 


Principal Chatterji’a Address 

Principal 0. C. Ckatterji, Vice-Chairman of t^^ception Committee, extends 
ing a welcome to the delegates to the conference, said that, tBouglr ^he C BngreW^ 
lessioD bad been called in December 1942, due to circumstances created by tbe war 
over which they had no control, the Congress bad to be postponed twice and it 
might have been postponed again this time. Due to certain restrictiona on enter- 
tainmeuts and petrol, Principal Chatterji regretted that more adequate and comfor¬ 
table arrangements could not be made. 

•‘The Punjab and He capital alike,” said Principal Chatterji,— represent un¬ 
orthodox India which la sick and tired of ita hoary past, and which longs for a 
future which is free and untrammelled ” Principal Chatterji further said : 

“In India the introduction of democracy, combined with provincial *autonomv 
has resulted in incressed conflict between nationalism and commnnalism. In Enrone 
the challenge of Bolshevism, on the one band, and that of Nazism, on the other 
have caused a ferment in the customary ideas of social obligation and of individual 
morality. -Ihe menace of Japan and the heroic struggle of China for self-preserva¬ 
tion and rejuvenation and finally the oulbreak'of world war No. 2 with its table 
of untold misery, despair and famine, as well ae that of human endurance, sacrifice 
and endeavour, have causid such an upheaval and shaking up of human beliefa 
and aUitudea, that no philosophy worth the name can afford ?o ignore £m. 
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I may be-told that philosophy is not concerned vith such mundane affairs 
and that its quest is' the Unconditional and the Absolute. But-a philosophy 
\Thich does not haae itself on the bed>rock of human experience, and which does 
not attempt to guide and illumine that experience is but a sham and a mockery. 
Too long have we philosophers been content with the idle web-spinning of specula¬ 
tive systems, systems which become sacerdotal and act as clogs and fetters to the 
human spirit. A new age is being born around us through the travail of humanity, 
an age with new problems to face, new tasks to accomplish. It is for philosophy 
to wake up from its dogmatic slumber, and to-apply the canons of critical 
thought to the citadels of ignorance, prejudice and error which threaten this new 
phase of the evolution of man. It is only when philosophy boldly faces once 
again the real problems of our own times, that it will win hack that honoured 
place in the estimation of men which it has lost,” 

Dr. T, M, P. Mahadevan, Secretary of the Congress, introduced the President 
of the Congress, Prof. P. N, Srinivasachari, who then delivered bis presidential 
address. 

Presidential Speech - 
, Prof. P. N, Srinivasachari said : 

'^Modern life suffers from racialism in social life, sectional thinking in science, 
nationalism in politics and fanaticism in religion. What is sorely needed to day 
is a new synoptic outlook that will combine the seriousnees of the thinker with 
the social virtues of the man of action, break down the barriera of department 
thinking and excluBlveness, heal all discoids and given a now spiritual direction to 
society.'' 

'‘The moral genius of India baa recognised the reality of moral evil in its 
individual and social aspects, and has shown the way of overcoming it by love and 
by self-suffering. Evil by contact with good becomes sterile and self-destructive 
and thus gives rise to the reign of universal love. The modern 'yogi' of India 
insists on a new integration of divine life in which there will be a gradual ascent 
to supia-mental life aa well as a descent into the physical life with a view to 
spiritualise it. He has a vision of a universal transformation of eociety as a whole 
in the future by the descent of divine life on earth and the creation of a new race 
of super-spiritual men. The religious prophet of India lived and realised the 
truths of various religions and heralded a new age in which all religions will be 
harmonised without losing their individuality. The Indian philosophers to-day 
with their synthetic thinking and synoptic vision have already attempted a new 
orientation of Indian thought by utiliaing the best thoughts of the West and 
interpreting the West to the East and the East to the West and thus bringing 
about a better understanding between them. India’s service to the world is • 
gift of her spirituality. In the words of one of India’s leading philosophers, the 
ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity have a deep spiritual meaning. The 
freedom of man is the freedom of the self-development of divinity In man. The 
equality of men implies the recognition of the same Godhead in all human beings, 
and the ideal of brotherhood is a unity of mind and feeling based upon the inner 
spirituality of man. Thus the political ideals of the nest can be spiritualised. 
Freedom in the positive sense is to be utilised by the free man in the service of 
the ideals of world-welfare by his renouncing the egoistic and individualiatio out¬ 
look. All men are equal in the sense that they have the same divine destiny. 
This view furnishes the most inspiring motive for intellectual co-operation and 
inter-religious understanding so necessary for realising the ideal of the federation 
of the world. Biich a consummation can never be achieved unlesa mankind gives 
up its present antagonisms based on differences of race, culture and religion. It is 
up to the Indian philosopher with hia age-long tradition for aolving world 
problems to face the present confusion, examine its causes, and point the way 
out of it. 

Continuing the President said, the Bong on the Chariot in Eurukshetra, true 
to the synthetic genius of India, was a call to the philosopher to be not only a 
spectator but also a man of action participating in the battle of life and working 
for world welfare. In every world war which ia really a warfare of ideals, the 
Indian philosopher has always fought in defence of the ancient world heritage of 
spiritual culture and the re-establishment of its ayntbetic ideal. 

The best way of retaining the soul power of India is to keep alive her synthetio 
philosophic outlook by removing the barriers of isolation and exclusiveiiess on the 
one hand, and the evils of the slavish imitation of alien ideas on the other. Science 
has destroyed distance only in the physical sense but not in the pbilosopbio and 
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aptritual sense. It is only philosophy applied to practical life that can really bring 
men together and make them live a new spiritual joint'family life. Philosophy in 
India is not divorced from life but has always permeated everyday life. What is 
now required is not more philosophy, but more philosophers, who would, as heirs 
of India’s cultural heritage, oonsecrate their lives to _ puisnit of philosophic 
thinting and set an inspiring example to others iu their views and ways of life. 

The social philosophy of today reveals the tragic fact that culture and eivi- 
lisation are ou the very verge of collapse owing the decadence of faith in the moral 
values of life and the dignity of personality. The evolutionary theory of the 
survival of the fittest afforas a scientific and moral justification for the growth of 
the evils of cut-throat competition in all walks of life, and dictatorships or the 
rule of supermen with their will to enslave humanity. The gospel of material 
progress based on the triumphs of modern science has reduced man to a machine 
and a mete item in the programme of exploitation. The machine created by man 
has become a menace to hie very being, the idea that the State is an end in 
itself aud is beyond moral laws and that the individual is only a means to an 
end has undermined the foundations of true democracy and self-rule. The theory 
of chosen races and religions bee incTeased racial bitterness and religious fanaticism. 
Religiosity has taken the place of religion and dogmas and rituals masquerade as 
spiritual faith *, end religion itself is regarded as a morbid obsession. Fsycbo- 
aualyais has exaggerated the meaning of the sexual instinct as an all-powerful but 
repressed feeling clamouring for satisfaction, and made sex training and education 
iu nastinesB and liceuce. Society itself is threatened with extinction by the total 
war that rages everywhere and some thinkers say that life is now decadent and will 
soon be destroyed. It is the supreme task of the philosopher to restore the higher 
ideals of life and reconstruct society on a moral and apiritual basis. 

Professor A. B, Wadia, the outgoing President, thanked Sir Manohar Lai, 
who, he said, also inaugurated the Congress Session 14 years ago in Lahore. 

“dtr Manohar Lai is a shining light amnng the ecnomists”, he said, “but he 
is certainly one of us as a philosopher in spite of him." 



Indian Debate in Parliament 

House of Lords—London 20th. October 1943 

Food ^itnatloB !n India 

The House of Lords held a debate on the food situation in India on the 
20th. October 1048. 

The Earl of Huntingdon (Labour) asked Government nhether they had any 
further statement to make regarding the famine conditions in certain provinces in 
India, and what steps would be taken to relieve the situation. He quoted pub¬ 
lished figures of starvation cases and deaths in Calcutta, and said that in country 
districts, mortality figures were difficult to get, but the famine waa acute. “In 
fact," he said, ‘‘the stragglings of starving people into the ciiiee is, I understand, one 
of the gravest complications to be faced By the authorities. 1 have no wish to 
give any 'more of these harrowing figures, which are enough, I think, to confirm 
the dreadful stories of starvation and misery which are coming from India to-day 
especially the Deccan, Cochin, Travacore, and particularly Bengal." 

Lord Huntingdon spoke of a big increase of prices and said there was shortage 
not only of grain and rice, but also of milk, la fact, food stocks of all kinds 
seemed to be in great scarcity and at exorbitant prices. Whenever food was very 
short, cholera made its appearance. 

After giving figures of the number of cases, Lord Huntingdon referred to 
grim stories of patients not wishing to be cured from cholera because their only 
alternative would be a long-drawn out death from starvation. But without such 
stories, the figures themselves were enough to stir one’s imagination and show 
how appalling the conditions in India to-day must be. "When confiouted with 
such a situation, the major concern of all of us must be firstly to express our 
deepest sympathy with the Indian people and particularly with sufferers from 
these terrible conditions in Bengal and other areas, iu India, and secondly what 
measures of relief can be brought to these people and how quickly.” 'Tt was with 
great thankfulness that many of us heard that food-ships were on their way to 
India, but I am sure everyone in the House must really feel that more drastic 
measnres are essential if we are going to deal with-tbis acute crisis. 1 ask Govern¬ 
ment whether-they can give us any fresh news of the situation and also what 
steps are being taken now and can be taken to deal with the crisis. I would also 
ask whether more grain cannot be shipped from Australia or even from the United 
States and if some arm^ reserves could not be released—a greater amount of it— 
to feed the civil population. This could later be replenished from further arrivals 
of grain. I should like to urge on the Government that shipping food for to-day 
is a vital war need. 

Examining the causes of the disastrous conditions Lord Huntingdon said, bis 
object was to find out future remedies,-if possible, and stopping any recurrence of 
such a major disaster. Lord Huntingdon said, the Gregory Committee’s report had 
suggested that the loss of Burma rice was a very strong contributory cause. It had 
to be remembered, however, that the rice imported from Burma amounted to about 
one and a half million tons, of which less than a hundred thouesnd 
tons annuallji went* to Bengal. Thus the situation could not be 
completely arributed to the loss of Burma rice. The cyclone in Bengal in 
1942 and the failure of the monsoon in Madras were other contiUmlory causes. 
On the other hand, these losses were largely made good by exceptional crops in 
Northern India in the spring of 1943. Grain bought for the army and army 
reservea must also be a contributory cause. Moreover, there was the fact that the 
Indian as a soldier eats very much more than the Indian as a civilian can afford. 
"Looking at the whole situation, it would seem not to be so much an absolute 
shortage of foodstuffs as a complete breakdown in distribution." 

With increasing prices, the terrible poverty of the Indian peasant left a very 
small margin between subsistence and starvation. "It stands to reason that a nation 
that is so reduced in poverty as to have cow-dung for fuel, instead of using it for 
manure is, one might say, well on the road to committing race suicide...Many 
people are worried over this point : why was that situation, which waa foreseen a 
long time ago and was developing for months, allowed to grow, why did not the 
Geutial Government of India take the profoundest measures before the famine reac¬ 
hed this disastrous extent and the situation became completely out of band.” 
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Central Govt.’s PArLORR 

Referring to Mr. Amery's remark at Birmingham last week that the dangerous 
possibilites of the situation were fully realised soon after the loss of Singapore and 
Burma, Lord Huntingdon said the loss of Singapore was some time ago. Why 
were none of the measures advocated in the Gregory report put into operation ? 
The problem was so obviously an alNIndia one that it could have been dealt, with 
only by the Central Government. Mr. Amery in the same speech, suggested what 
the reason was, the Central Government’s reluctance to encroach on the Provincial 
Government’s functions. The ultimate power rested with the British Government 
just as the final and ultimate power in the Central Government rested with the 
Viceroy. "These powers are immense. We have seen the Central _Government’s 
powers exercised in a most drastic and sweeping way, pushing everything aside, very 
recently. But why, in this case, were not drastic reforms instituted by the Central 
Government in the welfare of millions or at least hundreds of thousands of Indians, 
dependent on the measures being taken 7 

After referring to the absence of sympathy and co-operation on the part of the 
Indian people with any scheme originating from the British Government, Lord 
Huntingdon said: "If we are to cope with this famine, I would earneetly press that 
the problem of the future of India should be brought out of cold storage and we 
should again attempt to thaw Indian mistrust by sympathy and generous understan¬ 
ding in this crisis. 

•‘United Nations Mdst Guarantee India’s Freedom” 

"Once we have won the confidence and friendship of the Indian people, half 
the problems connected with the famine will be solved. Public opinion in India 
could be brought to support any scheme of regulation. Leaders of diderent parties, 
if given the chance, could induce farmers and merchants to release their stocks. 
The public would be prepared to make any sacrifices demanded of them. Confidence 
would be difficult to create, but a gesture to prove the integrity of our aim might 
succeed. For this gesture, I am going to suggest the British Government might, as 
it were, declare India to be in a state of trust or wardship. She would be as it 
were, a ward in democracy. We should ask our great Allies to join with us in 
guaranteeing India’s future freedom. Inter-Allied co-operation, now envisaged in 
high places as the basis for world peace, is so vast and so thorough that I do not 
think it will be impossible for us to ask the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Obina to act with great Britain ae guardian who will jointly be responsible for 
India’s present welfare and guarantee her future freedom. With her future freedom 
thus guaranteed, the distrust of Indians of all parties might be dispelled and leaders 
might be able to co-operate in the most drastic scheme for fighting this battle 
against famine. Again in this mutual cooperation, Indian leaders might be prepared 
to work not only to fight the famine but also in the prosecution of the war. Such 
a beginning might be the first step to India’s working together to find a basis for 
the future constitutional Government of their own country. The security of the 
Pacific Front and above all necessities of humanity demand that the Indian people 
must be saved from the disaster which is threatening to engulf them. 

Failure op Transport Main Cause 

Lord Catto (Liberal National) said Lord Huntingdon ht^d. wandered somewhat 
from the terms of the motion into the political aspect of the question. 

“I don’t propose to follow him in that because, quite candidly, 1 don’t know 
what he meant by the "ward of democracy,” and I doubt very much whether any 
of my Indian friends would understand such an expression. We are not discussing 
the merits or the demerits of constitutional arrangements in India, or even how or 
why this calamity has fallen upon a poor people. We are discussing how best to 
relieve them in the quickest possible time. The part of India chiefly concerned 
18 one I know well and I can speak on this matter with strong feelings. 
The famine is a preventible thing. After saying that the horror of 
famine IR India from which she had fuffered from the dawn of her 
history, had become almost a thing of the past through the great efficiency of relief ■ 
organisation, Lord Cntto declared^ that relief ■ measures had proved inadequate 
because the manifold difficui(ieB of internal and external war-time transport were 
not sufficiently taken into account. 

Lord <7 a«o concluded : “We are not discussing this matter only because of' its 
numaiiUarian aspect. We are discussing it because we have direct responsibility, 
ny the constitution, the British Parliament is responsible for the welfare and good 

respoM^rnty Parliament and we share that 
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Lord Hailey said it is the opinioa of economista that hitherto the increase in 
India’s production had preserved a somewbat responsible ratio to the increasing 
population. It had left a very narrow margin to deal with an emergency of crop 
failure, but it had not left India in a state of normal sufficiency India had been 
able in the last ten years to deal with larger shortages. Clearly, the cause has 
been internal maladjustinent in reference to transport, profiteering and boarding. 
There could only be one solution in the present situation—some drastic measure to 
control all prices of foodstuffs and force them on to the market. The Gtovernment. 
of India had taken such powers. The Punjab in particular was still very far from 
being in a mood to co-operatb. It was clear a situation had been allowed to go on 
wbi^, though it might be bettered by vigorous administrative measures, would oon< 
tinue to present a ^rave difficulty until the prices were brongbt altogether nearer 
the normal by the importation of rice from Burma and the possibility of the .im> 
portation of wheat from Australia or Canada. Looking back, he thought, they 
could fairly say that the Bengal Government certainly did not show itself sufficiently 
farseeing or sufficiently active at an early staee of the situation. “Its attitude seems 
to us to compare unfavournbly with that of Bombay and Madras in circumstances 
not entirely dissimilar. If any criticism of the Central Government can be justified, 
it is on the grounds that it showed undue hesitation in putting sufficient pressure 
on the non-co-operative provinces. 

Lord Hailey said be joined with Lord Qatto in deprecating any suggestion 
of a gesture to India such as Earl Huntingdon had proposed, “india has only 
one ^jective and one ambition and that is independence. Ward trusteeship as 
used by us is in very little favour in Indian political circles. I doubt whether the 
association of our Allies or the United Nations in the form of the guarantee sug¬ 
gested or the joint assumption by them of trusteeship for India would be any 
more satisfactory to India than it would be flattering to us. But looking to the 
future, there is certainly one lesson which sticks out. There could be no stronger 
argument than that provided by these events to prove the inadvisability of the 
fragmentation of India which would inevitably result from such schemes as that 
for the creation of a separate dominion consisting of Moslem provinces.” 

Masterly Defeitce of Inaction 

Lord Strabolgi said: “I congratulate the Government on the masterly defence 
that bad just been made by Lord Hailey, I most respectfully congratulate Lord 
Hailey himself. 1 never remember bearing so masterly a defence of inaction and 
indecision , no more competent finding reasons why nothing could be done 
and what that it was inevitable and 1 cannot withhold my personal admiration 
of bis speech." Lord Strabolgi said Lord Hailey informed us that India was 
self-supporting in food. Lord Strabolgi thought however that it was correct at the 
present time to say that if we bad not come, India could only have been self- 
supporting in foodstuffs. If we had accepted the inadequate standard of diet for 
a very large proportion of the Indian population, Lord Strabolgi added: "The 
unfortunate fact is that considerable quantities of food had to be exported from 
India for war purposes to the middle East, It went out because it was a normal 
thing to do and unless there was some strong hand at the Centre as Lord Hailey 
says will always be needed to stop these exports and insist on the forces in the 
Middle East getting foodstuffs from elsewhere, then you are bound to have this 
trouble,” ^ 

Lord Strabolgi said, “I have here a telegram received yesterday morning in 
answer to a cable sent by a friend of mine to a gentleman whom Lord Hailey 
knows very well— Martin Harliky, specisl correspondent of Reuters in New Delhi. 
He was asked about this question of exports, If I trouble you with the telegram 
and particularly recommend it to the attention of Lord Hailey it reads as follows 
—this was an independent source. Reuter's chief correspondent is impartial and he 
knows all facts—^“Iii the early part of this year, the Indian Government realisiDg 
the possibilities for food shortage pressed for large imports of food into India and 
received 15UOOO tons. This was only a part of the amount asked for. With opera¬ 
tions in North Africa and with U-boat sinkings the position became acute and in 
view of these facts, coupled nith the bumper harvest in the Punjab, the Government' 
decided not to press for further imports. It is now admitted that this was a 
serious mistake. The Government’s next step in July was to appoint a committee 
to work out a long term food policy and the report of tfie Onmmiitee was presented 
to the Government at the end of Beptember and its recommendation can be summed up 
as (1)—import of food; (2j—rationing ; (8)—drastio tighteniug up of the machinery 
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for BcqnBition of food; (4)—drastic revision of rationing in the provinces; and (5) 
statutory price control. 

i Lord Straholgi later told Reuter that be bad been misinformed in stating 
le telegram referred to by him as having been sent by Martin Herlihy was 
sent to a private individual. In point of fact the message was issued in Reuter's 
News Service.] 

Bdbeaucbaoy’s Failure 

After referring to the message of Reuter's special correspondent in New Delhi, 
Martin Herlihy, Lord Straholgi said. “I am afraid it discloses what indeed was 
implicit In the defence of Lord Hailey.” Lord Straholgi added; “Once more we see 
this fatal disease of bureaucracy—procrastination.” Q'hey started too late, set up too 
many committees, thought too long what they were going to do and in the mean* 
time this horror man of famine was galloping along. To show how dilatory was not 
only the Bengal Government bnt the Central Government in dealing with this matter, 
between January 1, this year and March 15, from Bengal alone, to fight the loss of 
Burma rice, 300,000 tone of rice was exported.” 

Lord Bailey interiected: “1'hat has been denied.” 

Lord Straholgi ; Mt was said in the Bengal Legislature. If it has been denied 
1 am very glad to hear it. 

Lord Hailey i ‘Tt was officially denied by the Government of India that there' 
had been this alleged export of 300,000 tons of rice from Bengal.” 

Lord Straholgi added, in addition to the large number of soldiers, Indian 
and European, there was another cause—enormous number of Indian labourers 
working for the Government on the various schemes who also had to be fed. 

"Thauk Heavens. Lord Wavell has arrived in Delhi,” continued Lord Straholgi. 
’’There is a man used to dealing with realities, a proved organiser and he at any 
rate will, 1 hope, be supported in taking the most drastric steps to deal with this 
famine.” I.ord Straholgi urged the release of some of the army foodstocks to feed 
these starving people and use the army to administer the distribution of foodstuffs 
and provide transport as welLi 

Lord Straholgi said he thought the Japanese propaganda that they would 
feed Bengal with rice released from Burma was probably nonsense because be 
understood that in Burma, the Japanese methods had so upset the cultivators that 
there was shortage of rice in Burma. The whole trouble has been lack of action 
on the part of the Bengal Government. There is the new 'Viceroy and we all wish 
him well. I feel that if he is supported by the India Office, he will accomplish 
great things. 

Replying to the debate, Lord Munster, Under-Secretary of State for India 
defended the India Government against the charges levelled against it and stated 
that "it would be contrary to all the facte in this very complicated etory to 
assume that the Government of India was content to do absolutely nothing 
Mtil the situation bad developed into the serious dimensions that we eee tO'day ” 
He referred also to the reluctance of the Central Government to encroach on the 
powere of the provinces unless "a province had failed to co-operate in bandlinff 
the food problem to such an extent that the war effort was seriously affected.” ^ 
Lord Munster said : “1 have no wish myself to be drawn into the future con* 
Btitutional problems which may confront India and I shall therefore, reserve mv 
remarks entirely for this very highly complicated question. I should like to record 
my deep and sineere sympathy with the Indian people in this dire misfortune that 
has come upon them.” 

*^5 fundamentals of the food problem, Lord Munster said 
Despite the increased acreage which is now under cultivation, the amount of 
foodstuffs available per head has, in consequence of the vast increase in population 

remained practically stationary from year to year”.Should anything occur^to 

disturb the normal flow of trade between the small subeietent farmer ani the great 
urban population, a man-made artificial famine is at once created, a famine quite 
istinct in every way from that caused by the failure of crops over which mankind 

AmiLtaS^ndTa^a..^* momentf Bengal is enduring 

. .1. Provincial Govbbnmbntb and the Centre 
* T question of tesponeibility of His Maiesty’s Government the 
SffisSVnS Provincial Governments. Lord^JuVst^ST-Ttis l 

forget that under the existing OonstitutilnH^ijig alfde f Jt lha‘mome^?tLlndia°a 
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States of a greatly differing size ’and wealth—the Indian Empire is made up of 
eleven ProvinceB, some as great as the principal European countries, to whom 
certain responsibilities have been allotted to enable them to function as autonomous 
units, in many respects practically fully self>governing. Provincial Governments 
under the Government of India Act of 1935 are responsible for, among other 
matters, agricultuial development and for the production and distribution of 
foodstufs. In faclr the House will see they are primarily responsible for the 
execution and carrying out of an^ common food policy in India than that provided 
by t .e administrative organisations of the Provinces and States. It is ture the 
Central Government has certain powers of co-ordination and has used them to give 
advice, assistance and help to the autonomous Provinces but for the functions of 
Government which have been devolved on the Provinces it has no administrative 
agency of its own and it must, therefore, depend on the machinery_ which is in 
existence in the Provinces. That is the, position at the present time in all the 
Provinces and of course in the States too. 

‘'Let me now pass on to the Central Government and explain the position it 
has occupied: The Government of India has special war time powers which enable 
it to override Provincial Governments if necessary to secure that Provincial action 
conforms to all India requirements. These powers were, 1 venture to think, not 
granted by Parliament with the purpose of coercing Provincial administration who 
in the performance of their proper provincial functions seemed over anxious to 
protect the interests of their own population or failed to move at that speed which 
might have been expected of them. They were granted for use in time of emergency 
and when India was threatened by war. That is the governing situation. But it 
would be an extreme measure to use these power to deal even in wartime with 
a problem of these nature. It may perhaps be said that the granting of provincial 
autonomy has resulted in lessening the efficiency as viewed from tne All-Indian 
standpoint but that is no reason why the Central Government should 
encroach on the provincial responeibilltieB except in the moat exceptional 
circumstances. If it should prove that a Province has failed to co-operate in 
handling the food problem to such an extent that the war effort was seriously 
affected, then the Central Government would be justified In using th^se powers. But 
I think myself that it would be an unhappy development if the Government of 
India were to exert these powers and brush aside responsible democratically based 
Governments, whenever an ugly situation threatened oi developed in a particular 
* province. 

‘T ask myself this question i What is the first task of any democratic Govern* 
ment 7 8urely it is to look after and safeguard the well-being and interests of all 
.people, both the majority and minorities, and most elected Governments are usually 
deeply sensible of this responsibility. I should have thought myself that it is quite 
clear that the Central Government has adopted the only possible course short of' 
the extreme measures 1 have mentioned, because it has continually and earnestly 
sought to obtain the ]o>al co-operation of the Provinces. It. would be contrary to all 
the facts in this very complicated story to assume that the Government of India 
was content to do absolutely nothing until the situation had developed into the 
serious dimensions that we see to-day. 

BRiraiN’B Rkponsibility 

Dealing with the position of His Aiejesty's Government, Lord Munster said, 
"Quite apart from our etatutory and constitutional reeiionsibililies that we retain 
for securing the safety of the peoples of India, it would be our natural wish at all 
times to render every conceivable form of assistance and help to all our partners 
within the Empire, whatever their precise a'nd conetilutional position, wherever they 
may be situated, and whatever the cost. That wish of course is megnified in times 
of great tribulation and need. Loyalty to the Empire implies an obligation on -the 
part of all of us, a natural safeguard of common interests and recognition' of the 
duty of mutual assistance to one another. The problem then so far se we are 
concerned, here at home, in the matter of internal administration in order to 
secure an effective distribution within India, is limited entirely to the provision of 
shipping for carrying food supplies that India requires from outside sources. I think 
it is hardly necessary for me to remind the Bouse of the many calls that are made 
upon ue in this matter of ehipping. We have to judge in the light of ail relevant 
factors and all other urgent demands of the Doited Eations aud- allot abipping 
here and there as and where it can be of most use and assistance to the wax effort. 

1 am happy to think that the efforts we have made have not been without some 
coneiderable degree of euccess and considerable quautitiea of foodgraina arq now 
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arriying in alilps which have been diyerted to meet the pieBBing need of food 
ebortage in certain districts of India.” 

India Govt’s’Measures 

After refening to the measurea taken by the Government of India and the 
unforeFeen ditticultiea when they came to consult the provtnces on the quantity of 
surplus foodgraiiie available. Lord Munster said that despite the excellent wheat 
harvest in North-West India it became obvious in the middle of this year that the 
basic plan had not provided sufficient remedy to meet the difficulties of the more 
hard pressed areas and therefore an amendment was found necessary to this plan. 
In normal peacetime, imports of foodstuffs into India spread throughout the period 
of twelve months, amounted to about two-and-half per cent of the total consumption. 
The eiiuatiou. therefore, differed fundamentally from the position in Britain where 
by far the greater amount of foodstufis were imported and price control of vital 
commodities could easily be instituted without great difficulty. The basic plan did 
deal with price control but it was believed its effective operation would bring food- 
grains on to Ibe market at reasonable prices. 

Daring the early months of last year, the Central Government instituted the 
grow-more food caiupaigu which brought an additional eight million acres under 
foodciops last year, and would probably bring twelve million acres this year. This 
would normally have met the deficiencies following the fall of Burma, but unfor¬ 
tunately it did not. The Central Government bad and was conliiiually and ener¬ 
getically devoting itself to the food problem. Last July, the Government appointed 
a committee and Provincial Governments’ special representatives could inaka 
representatioTiB on what was described as a longterm food policy. That Committee 
reported at the end of last month to the Government of India. We received a tele¬ 
gram late last night explaining that the decision included a new and revised edition 
of the basic plan for managing provincial surpluses and deficits. 

As regards prices, statiuory price control, both for foodgrains and other 
commodities, was to be established, ultimately being built up on provincial and 
regional basis. Provincial control of prices was, meanwhile, to be sunject to Central 
approval. Full rationing of towns with a population of over one hundred thousand 
was accepted as fundamental. If this scheme worked well, it would prevent a 
lecunence of this famine which had caused so much anxiety among us. 

Causes of Bengal Geisis 

Explaining the reasons for the shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal, Lord Munster 
said, “The present iipbapF>y situation which has developed is due to a variety of 
reasons. Ibe lose of Burma has its repeicussions upon Bengal and other districts 
in India. But the Provincial Government was not seriously alarmed at that time 
because there were reseivrs of stocks from an excellent crop which bad come on 
the market at the beginning of the year and were in the hands of a number of 
traders and culiivaiors. Cyclone and floods occurred in rice-growing areas in 
Bengal snd destroyed not only a portion of the coming season’s crop but also 
resulted in the loss of some of the reserve stock held by the traders and cultivators. 
As a result of this the last harvest was poor with probably a 25 per cent reduction 
in the quantity of the former years. The distribution of foodstuffs was also ham¬ 
pered by a lack of small craft which had been removed by the boat denial policy 
iusiiiuted at the time oi the threatened invasion from Burma. In addition the 
railways in Eastern India were carrying immense quantities of military personnel 
and (quiimeiit. All this aggravated the case and caused a shortage in the reduction 
and distribution of foodstuffs. 'Ibe traders in all crops (ended to board in the 
hope of obtaining a substantial rise in prices and the cultivators were reluctant to 
dispose of any surplus they held for the fear of having to buy back at a higher 
price, if the iamine condiuous spread or the next harvest failed. Thus the position 
as E whole was acceDtuated by the Io^b of Burma, by adverse supply positiouB by 
fear of inyasion which at that lime was very much alive, and by lack of ’ any 
marketable surplus through hoarding and withholding of stocks for speculative 
reason B,” 


liord Munster (ben recalled the measures taken to deal with the crisis since 
August and said ; Ihe Central Government has treated this question as a matter 
of hrst-class importam e and has taken a number of steps to assist the Bengal 
Government. Arrangemenis have been made for the running of special food iruins 
daily to carry foodgrains from Norih-West India to Calcutta and beyond. Deliveries 

beginning of April on Government account bae 
194.000 tons of other foodgrains. During the 
moniti of September, deliveries amounted to 72.000 tons,” “ 
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“We must end, of couree, are making every effort to remedy the eituation aa 
quickly as it ie bumanly posaible to do eo. We mnat endeavour _|to return to 
normal conditions without any undue delay. The rice crop has*‘already been 
harvested and it ehould carry Bengal through the new year when the winter rice 
crop, which ia the main crop of Bengal, will come on to the market.” 

Lord Munster concluded, "May I be 80 bold aa to conclude my remarks by 
referring to a matter which does concern thia House and inderd concerns the coun¬ 
try at large f I refer of course to the appointment of Field Marshal Lord Wavell 
ae Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 1 feel sure you will naturally wish to 
express your beat wishes to the noble Viscount in the gigantic task which he has 
undertaken. It ie, I think, one further indication of bis willingness to serve his 
country in whatever position be can render most useful service. This, perhaps, is 
not the time to refer to the work performed for 7^ long and arduous years, four 
years of which we have been at war, by the noble Marquis of Linlithgow who will 
shortly be among us again, but I must say that fortune has not been kind to him 
during the last few remaining months of his Viceroyship. The hideous spectre of 
famine has raised its ugly head in spite of the many remedial measures which be 
took and had undertaken to relieve it. Nevertheless we^ are grateful to the noble 
Marquis for the lo^l, long and very distinguished service he has given to us and 
to our great Indian Empire. 

Expressing his thanks to Lord Munster for his reply, Lord Huntingdon said: 
“I cannot agree with Lord Munster in hia remarks about emergency powers. I 
understood those powers were given to Government for use in any wartime 
emergency. Surely this famine is about as great an - emergency aa we could possi¬ 
bly come up against. May I express agreement with Lora Hailey about the im¬ 
portance of price control 7 May I express the gratitude of all members on this 
side of the House on hearing that grain ships and relief are going to India and I 
hope the Government will continue every effort to 6ght this dreadful famine. 

House of Commons—London—4th. November 1943 

Food Situation la India 

After reading for many days past the harrowing account of distress caused by 
the Bengal famine* members of Parliament assembled to-day (Thursday) to . debate 
the situation. Some came in a very critical frame of mind, following the revela¬ 
tions in the-recent White Paper, but all were more interested in finding food for 
Indiana than in finding acapegoata for the breakdown in supplies. 

The attendance, both on the floor of the House and in the galleries, was 
mainly composed of people with special interest in India. Mrs. Amery, wife of the 
Secretary of State, was In the Speaker’s gallery. A number of Indians were among 
the visitors. 

The chief Labour speaker, Mr. Frederick Pethick Lawrence, opening the com- 
iDone debate, said Uiat though nearly all bis political life he had been a student of 
the Indian aituation, he could not pretend to a full and complete knowledge and 
background posaeased by many members of the House of Commons. "My eense of 
responsibility is increased by the fact that I realise that in opening this debate I 
am not only speaking to membera of thia House, but also to the people of India 
and in a sense to the people of the whole world. I am very sensible of the risk 
of letting slip one word that might come in the way of dealing with the very im¬ 
portant question of famine itself or in our relalionabip with that continent of India. 
We have a new Viceroy with great imagination who has already aliown bis 
deep interest in this matter of famine by his action and I should be very loaib 
indeed if anything I aaid to-day could be regarded aa queering the pitch in attemp¬ 
ting to eolve or mitigate, at any rate, the great disaster which has taken place in 

g arts of India. This House ia ultimately responsible. ' If this terrible death rate 
ad occurred in any part of the British Isles, the member who sits for that 
locality would be vociferous in demanding that something should be done. He 
would not allow any member of Government to rest while these terrible things 
were happening and the ' House, eve^ day and all day, would be continuously 
confronted with the need for a drastic remedy. In this House there are no 
actual membera for that immenae part of the British Empire, the aub-oontinent of 
India, and that fact must not be allowed for one momeut to let this House, respon¬ 
sible at it is for India, forget ite grave reeponsibility. 

"Pabliament Ultimately Besfonbiblb” 

"There is a sense in which we are membere for India and we have all thal 
dut^ to perform so that in the last resort it is we here, in this House, who are 
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respOQBible for ffhat takes place. If there has been lack of imagination in the 
handling of this problem, lack of initiative, and failure to take full cognieance of 
facte and bring the best remedy to bear, ve in this Houee are ultimately respon* 
Bible and we cannot shirk that responsibility. If, as a result of our enquiry, any 
conclusions should be reached, we must not hesitate for one moment to carry them 
into effect, however dietaeteful they may be and even if they involve personalities, 
those in high places, we must not shirk from the consequences ( hear, hear ). 

“The explanations that have been given are that it was an act of God in 
giving a bad harvest in certain parts of India, that it was the King’s enemies in 
the shape of cutting off supply from Burma and other parts of the Far East to 
India : that it was the creating of dual responsibility brought about by the pasB* 
age of the India Act and the reluctance of the provinces with surpluses to sell 
them to full extent that might have relieved shortage. It was also said to be'due 
to individual boarding ; to difhculty of transport, external and internal, and on one 
or two occasions, Mr. Amery has mentioned the matter of inflation. It would 
be quite unfair to Mr. Amery to suggest that he faces with complacency or anything 
like complacency the tragic events in India. Mr. Amery, he said, is greatly troub¬ 
led by what hae taken place and taking place to-day. But having brought into 
review at various times all the adverse circumstances with which the Government 
of India has been confronted he feels that if they have failed, and they have failed, 
that failure is not a dishonourable one. Like a swimmer who battles nobly and 
fails to make land, they are to be pitied and not blamed for what has taken place. 

"But let UB be quite candid with ourselves, that is not the view taken by a 
very large number of our Indiau fellow subjecte.” It was not the view taken in the 
United States nor by himself. He had no desire to overelmplify the problem and 
did not dispute any contributory and extenuating causes detailed by Mr. Amery on 
many occasions. "But having said that, I still think our Government of India— 
including in that expression all our acting personnel both here and in India—must 
take a substantial share of the blame for what has taken place. In my view that 
arises because they are directly responsible for what are the main causes of the 
trouble.” 

Main Cause of Famine 

Mr. Lawrence referred to the visit be bad paid to India 40 or 60 years ago 
during which there was a local famine. At that time the^ was plenty of food 
in India, but the main cause of etarvalion of certain individuals in . that parti¬ 
cular area was that they were without the means to buy the food they needed. 
It had been one of the great triumpbe of the Government of India that in recent 
years up to the present disaster, famine had been almoet unknown (cheers). He 
thought the main cause of the present famine was the same—large numbers of 
people in certain provinoea had not got the purchasing power to pay for such food 
grains as would keep them alive. 

The main cause of thia increase in price was inflation. For the inflation, 
the Government of India and nobody else could be held responsible. He did 
not think Mr. Amery would dispute that inflation was, at any rate, one of the 
oauses—he would say one of the main causes of the present situation. Mr. Amery 
had stated on October 21 in reply to a question that inflation was a contributory 
cause. "We may differ as to the degree of importance which is attached to this 
particular thing but as a fact it has been a contributory cause. If any evidence 
18 wanted on inflation—and I am using the word inflation deliberately as distinct 
from the rise in prices caused by other means—1 think it is more or less pro¬ 
ved by the fact that increaee in prices is not confined to food grains but extends, 
as far as 1 can learn, throughout all commodities, though not precisely to the same 
extent. My information is that the general index has risen somethiflg in the 
nature of three hundred per cent.” The things the farmer wanted to buy had 
increased in price from 400 to 500 percent; food grains 500 to 700 per cent and 
epecific commoditiee ae much ae 900 per cent. 

, Lord Winterton (Conservative), interposing, asked if there bad been any 
rise in the wages. . 

Another member wanted to know if the figures were for India aa a whole or 
only Bengal. 


MBA8DaE3 TO COMBAT INFLATION INADEQUATE 

.Win, fx • liimeelf had disclaimed any 

wuity to give the general level of prices. One of the disadvantagee to which the 

information which waa 

not Official, ihe earns answer applied to whati Earl Winterton said : Frankly, I 
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doa’t know what the level of liee in the wap;e8 is. None can possibly tell what 
was the general rise in prices without careful Investigation, which only the Govern¬ 
ment of India could have carried out. Perhaps later in the debate, Oovernment 
will answer that question.” “There is no mystery as to_ what caused inflation. 
Of course it is perfectly true that there has been a certain amount of debt re¬ 
patriation and that is as far as it goes. But it has not gone to the full extent 
necessary in order to prevent inflation. I do not see how the Secretary of State 
can possibly deny responsibility for this. It is not a matter of the Provincial 
Oovernment.” He said ho could not see how Sir John Anderson could deny it, parti¬ 
cularly seeing that he is the head of -the Treasury which, under his predecessor, 
had been most careful in avoiding inflation in this country. “But the Govern¬ 
ment of India has not taken the same care regarding inflation that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has taken in Britain.'* He appreciated that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment were missing a very courageous, able and wise man in Sir Henry Strakoach 
who died in the last few days after an Hi ness of two years. Without disparaging 
merits of Prof. Chregory, be was not a man of the financial experience and calibre 
of Sir Henry Strakoach. 

Referring to the shortage of harvest of grain crops in _ India during 1943, 
Mr. Lawrence said it had been increased by the stoppage of imports from wheat 
zones. Government were really the only people responsible for bringing the re¬ 
medy, because the local provinces could not deal with the matters of export or 
import of grain. “That is a matter which must be dealt with by the Central 
Government and has no doubt been decided by the Central Government in India 
all through.” 

Plea to Subsidise Food Prices 

Turning to the question of remedies, Mr. Lawrence said, although it was 
wrong to meet inflation with deflation it was certainly not wrong to stop further 
inflation and that was the first problem confront-ng Government. Steps must 
be taken to cut of the surplus purchasing power either by taxation or loans. It 
might be necessary to subsidise prices of food. He thought some form of rationing 
should be. instituted in others part of India as had been done with some substantial 
success by the Government of Bombay. Exports must be stopped and not 
restarted until the food situation in India was on a much firmer basis. There 
must be imports op as large a scale as possible. He would suggest to 
the War ‘ Cabinet that the result of the famine in India may be 
equivalent of a military defeat. He wanted to say a few tentative words— 
and he emphasised tentative political aspect. Mr. Lawrence said he was afraid 
they could sot get out of their minds that unhappy political divisions in India 
had not made it easier to solve this intricate problem, but he noticed that Mr. 
Jinnah on October 31 had madq a statement to which no exception could be 
taken. It was couched iu words that would not give offence and was designed 
to help rather than hinder. If some method could be found of enliating the 
co-operation of all sections in the humanitarian work of alleviating and ulti¬ 
mately bringing to an end the famine conditions in India, he hoped it would not 
be lightly rejected. 

Mr. Leopold Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking next, said be thought the 
whole Bouse was obliged to Mr. Pethick Lawrence for a most temperate and fair 
analysie of the nature of the problem with which they were confronted. He did 
not think that he differed from him on a single point of that analysis, though 
possibly he might have given a slightly different emphasis to some of the facts. 
“In any case, I would echo what he said at the beginning of his remarks, namely, 
that it was only right and fitting that this House should devote attention not only 
to this immediate and grievous calamity with which the unhappy people of Bengal 
are faced and the people of some other districts of India, but also to the anxious 
general economic eituation in India as a whole. I undoubtedly agree with him 
there. 

‘T might add that the problem is one of even wider dimeneione. Only the 
other day, Lord Woolton told ue that we are running into world shortage. Since 
then, Mr. Wallace, Vice-President of America, has declared that food will be a 
dominant problem in 1944, that the output will not'begin to meet the overwhelming 
demands of 1945 and that proper organisation to meet a common world food crisis 
beforehand is a question of life or death for millions. The breakdown of Nazi 
tyranny in Europe may well confront us with an appalling . situation. This wider 
problem is rightly engaging the attention of the United Nations. Meanwhile aa Mr. 
Pethic Lawrence has insisted, we have our own more direct reBpoaeibility, 
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“In the case of India, we undoubtedly have a constitutional responsibility of 
which we have not divested ourselves even if in a large measure we have transferred 
legal powers and the actual working machinery of Government to Indian hands. 
In any case, we arc concerned with the suffering of men, women and fellow-citizens 
of the Empire whom it is our dnty to help and succour to the best of our ability 
in time of danger and distress. I hope the House will bear with me if I go in 
some detail into the economic background and past history of the present situation, 
’‘This Bengal famine is something more than an isolated incident. It is a 
danger signal, warning ns of long-range naeasuree which are needed as well as 
immediate relief. The vast mAjority of the population of India have always been 
and still are subsistence cultivators. They wring a meagre and .precarious existence 
from their small holdings^ and only the need for finding a little ready money for 
rent, for payment of debts and for purchase of the very minimum of necesBities 
and petty luxuries leads them to sell such narrow margin of surplus food as they 
can manege somehow or other to do without. It is from this narrow and fiuctuat* 
ing margin from over fifty million small holdings from which urban and Industrial 
India has lo be fed. In former times, famine in India, ae in China, was endemic 
extending to smaller or larger areas whenever failure of monsoon rains or floods or 
cyclones led to local or general crop shortage, 

Incrbabb lit PopniiATION 

Under British rule, the construction of over 40,000 miles of railway and vast 
irrigation proiects and not the least the ever present availability in peacetime of 
shipping Have enabled supplies to be rushed to deficit areas. As my friend pointed 
out m nis interesting reminiscenceB, in that case the immediate problem in the 
famine area was to find money for relief works and otherwise to enable starving 

S esBants to survive. With the help of these balancing factors and of a highly 
eveloped organisation for famine relief, Indian authorities have in recent times 
been able to keep in check the ever present menace of local famine. But these 
measures, coupled with such other factors as improved health conditions, have 
only contributed to that unexampled pressure of the population against means of 
subsistence which is the gravest long-range problem which India has to face. In 
the last 12 years, the populatiun of India has gone up by some ^ million. Every 
month there are over 300,000 additional mouths to be fed in British India alone. 

“Members will have read in the White Paper a review of tlie situation by Sir 
Aiizul Hague, who till the other day was Food Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
bir Aziznl spoke with all the authority of one who has not only filled in the Bengal 
Assembly the high position which yon. Sir, hold in this House, but who us himself 
a son of the soil has devoted most of his life to the cause of the Bengal peasantry. 
He pointed out that the annual production of rice per bead in Bengal bad gone 
down over the last 30 years from 384 pounds to 283 pounds as a result of the 
increase of the population in that one province alone of over one million a year in 
the last decade. Part of the increase is no doubt accounted for by the grow'.h of 
urban and industrial Bengal. But the main increase has been in agricultural 
districts, where in some cases the population runs to over 2,C00 to a square mile 
and is reflected in the growing fragmentation of peasants’ holdings which now 
average only three and a half acres. We in this country arc faced by the great 
problem of an imminent shrinkage of the population below the optimum required 
lor the maintenance of our standard of living and of our social and international 
obligation.; In India the gravest problem in future will be to find wajs and 
means by improved agricultural methods, by industrialisation, and by education, 
somehow or other to outstrip the pressure of the population which leaves so little 
a margin of surplus, whether for individual standard of life or for financing social 
reform. 


, , . Impact ok War 

I would now aek the House to consider what impact the war has made on 
so precaiiously^ bmanced an economic structure. India has played an immensely 
important r»art in this war. She has raised nearly two million men for her army, 
all volunteers. I need not remind the House of the part which Indian Divisions 
have Plfty^-d both m saving and then in garrisoning the Middle East (cheers). 

above that she has furnisiied an enormous volume of military supplies 
and induatrial raw material of all kinds to^thia country. It is perfectly true that 
wo have undertaken tha ultimate cost of that part of her effort which is not 
concerned with the immediate actual defence of India 

affect the immediate war situation, during which vast 
sums have been spent in India, with no aufficient outlet in the shape oF coneumera’ 
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goods, whether imported or home produced, to absorh them. It was really inevitable 
that under these conditions prices should tend to rise. The Government of India 
has made great efforts within tW compass of what was possible in the very difficult 
conditions of India to cope with this. But no degree of taxation upon a very 
limited tax-paying class could get away from the position that a vast sum bad 
been spent in India to agriculturists and others and there were no consumer goods 
to absorb the sums. For the first two years the tendency to inflation was kept in 
check. It was only late in the summer of 1941 that, effected by diverse war news, 
the price of agricultural products began to rise really seiiously. Once the prices 
began to rise, accompanied as that was by an increasingly general uncertainty by 
the actual fear of invasion, and, I must add, for several months in 1942 by the 
widespread and unnecessary disturbances, that the situation did deteriorate at an 
increasingly rapid rate. The peasant, finding that he could meet bis standing 
obligation by the sale of less produce, and unable to buy goods which he needed, 
naturally in many cases tended—and who will blame him ?—to keep a little more 
for his own undernourished family. In other cases he held back his crop to make 
sure that if his next crop failed he might not be forced to buy food at an 
exorbitant price, as many have in recent months had to do. 

“I entirely agree with what Mr. Pethick Lawrence has aaid about that. If 
there had been money the problem would not be nearly as serious as it is to-day. 
At the same time merchants small and large, in villages, towns and cities, followed 
suit. The effect of all these factors, each operating on a relatively small scale 
upon supplies and prices in great urban and industrial centres, was of course 
wholly disproportionate. It was with this increasingly anxious situation that the 
Government of India was called upon to deal, amid many other orgeat pre-occu¬ 
pations, during 1942. The problem has throughout been one of high prices and 
local shortage, both essentially due to maldistribution rather than of an absolute 
overall total shortage for the whole of India. The figures given in the White 
Paper ehpw that the total supply of principal food grains for consumption in India 
during the past crop year have been nearly two million tons above the average of 
the two preceding years. Mr. Pethic Lawrence referred to exports. It is true that 
there has been a small export during the last crop year, much smaller than in the 
two previous years and actually the net export figure given in the White Paper is 
not wholly correct, because it does not include the pretty substantial imports of 
food grains on Government account during that period, Bach export as there was, 
has been for regions no less distressed or in danger of distress than India itself, 
namely Ceylon, where conditions are very similar to India, end which suffered the 
loss of the Burma rice crop and coastal regions of the Persian Gulf. To the diffi¬ 
culties In the way of geographical distribution we have also had to induce a rice¬ 
eating population to accustom themselves to a change of diet. 

CONSTITOTIONAL DIFFICULTY 

“We roust bear in mind the nature of the constitution which was set up by 
this House under the Government of India Act of 1935. It is very difficult for us, 
accustomed to a centralised and all powerful legislature and executive, to realise 
the workings of a federal constitution in which the powers of the centre and the 
constituent units are strictly defined and over wide areas mutually exclusive. 
Agriculture and food are in the provincial field, and for the Government of India 
to invade the field of provincial responsibility would in normal peace time have 
been not only unconstitutional in the senee that we use the word, but actually 
iltegal. It is perfectly true that under Section 102 of the Act, strengthened at the 
outbreak of the war oy a new section 126-A, power to override the provinces both 
in the legislative and the executive field is given to the Centre when India’s 
security is threatened by war. But to invoke those sections in the absence of any 
administrative machinery or trained staff with which to enforce them, was not an 
easy matter. It was not want of foresight or courage, but ordinary commonsenae 
which led the Government of India to handle the problem from the outeet by a 
conference with the Provincial and State Governments primarily responsible for 
dealing with the food problem, and by persuasion rather than by coercion. 

“In doing so, the Central Government naturally came up against the particular 
interests of different provinces. To bring up the fact that these several and divergent 
interests have not been altogether easy to reconcile is not an attempt to disparage 
Indian self-government. All-self-government is, by its very natur^ self-regarding. 
The more democratic and more efficiept, the more apt it is to be zealous in the 
defence of ita own constituents,” 
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Mr. Amery continued: ‘T need not recapitulate the aeriee of eonferencea''to 
deal with the question of food prices which the Government of India convened 
from October 1939 onwards. They are fully dealt with in Sir Azizul Bague’a 
very full and cleat review and they show how continually alive the Government 
of India was from the very first to the possible dangers of the situation. Among 
other measures within the scope of the Central Government’s powers it_ initiated 
and subsidised a ‘grow>moie-food' campaign early in 1942, under which some 
twelve million additional acres had been brought under food crops. Towards the 
end of 1942, the situation especially as regards wheat, but also in consequence of 
the loss of Burma to which certain parts of Bouthern India bad been accustomed 
to look to supplement their rice supplies, looked so threateningly, not only as 
regards prices but as regards actual supplies in many provinces that Government 
convened an All-India Food Conference with Provincial and State Governments. 
At this, it was decided first of all to drop price control on wheat which had been 
found to keep wheat supplies off the market. Secondly, the Provinces all agreed 
to estimate their supply position and inform the Central Government of their 
estimated surplus or deficit. They then undertook to procure all surplaa snppUes 
and make them available for distribution by the Centre to areas which were in 
deficit On tbie foundation the Government of India’s baeic plan for feeding deficit 
areas from surplus producing areas was drawn up.” 

Mr. Cove (Labour) intervening eaid: “Was this information conveyed to 
Government here 7 1 am not trying to score any debating point, but 1 have a 
quotation from. Mr. Amerg in January this year in which he eaid there was no fear 
of any famine of any hind whatever, that everything waa all right as far as India 
was concerned, and that there was no oause for great alarm of any kind. Was any 
information of that kind conveyed to him, and if it was what action did ^e 
Government here take 7” 

Menaob of Widespread Famine Averted 

Mr. Amery continuing said: *T was naturally in constant touch with the 
Government of India over the situation, and while the Government of India had 
its anxieties the measures it had taken were in their hope^and I may add the 
hope was justified in a greater part of India—sufficient to. meet the needs of the 
situation. But if Mr. Cove will have patience for a few minutes more, he will find 
a fuller answer to the question he has asked in the statement I am going to make. 
What I was going to say was that these arrangements, helped as they were by 
the substantial emergency imports for which the Government of India in good time 
asked this country, and which this country supplied in spite of the shipping diffi¬ 
culties, and also helped a little later by a bumper wheat crop in the Punjab—aided 
by these windfalla the arrangements made by the Government of India, in the 
main achieved their immediate purpose. If we are to judge the situation as a 
whole and in its proper perspective, we must remember that what threatened India 
a year ago waa a widespread, possibly almost universal famine. If members will 
look at the notes in section 6 of the White Paper on the position of other areas 
than Bengal, they will realise the extent to which that menace was'averted or 
brought within narrow limits. For that credit is duly given in the notes to the 
administrative action taken by the province in particular where the danger at 
on6 tLixi6 Beezned^ tho grofttBst, the^ zor€-Bight of Sir^ Roger JLumley in tho e&rly 
enfoTcemeat of rationing in Bombay City and in general the energy of hie adxninia- 
tration are deserving of recognition. In the States of Travancore and Cochin only 
the most drastio measures have averted what might have been a terrible calamity. 
Much good work has indeed been done all over India to which it would be difficult 
to do justice in a brief summary." 

"All the same, credit ^ould justly go to the Government of India for their 
part in dealing with this grave problem and for their success in steadying an 
anxious and precarious situation for more than three quarters of India. I should 
like her to pay my tribute as his partner and fellow-worker to Lord Linlithgow 
who from the firat to the last in all innumerable difficult problems and anSra 
created by the strain of the war proved himself, by his foresight, energy and wis- 

(cheery. If disappointment attended the high hopes with 
which be set out over seven and half years ago of seeing a United India v^n-Iann. 

blMe°wit"hTS”*® constitutional freedom, history will assuredly not leave the 
Mr. Seymour Cocka (Labour) intervening : When did ho visit the famine 


area 


Mi. Oove (Labour): Why did he not do what Lord Wavell has done 7 
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Me. Amery replied: "That is not an altogether reaeonable queation to aek. 
Let me now turn to the particular and distreBBing cBBe of Bengal. Members who 
have read' the White Paper will have seen that at laet December's Food _ Conference 
the then Premier of Bengal, Mr. Fazlul Huq, was not prepared to join in any 
collective scheme, and only wished Bengal to be allowed to manage its own affairB. 
If it could not help others, it could at any rate manage to subsist on its own rice 
crop. Mr. Fazlul Huq’s attitude was no doubt influenced by the fact that the 
main anxiety at that moment was about wheat and in a lesser degree about the 
effect on Southern India of the loss of - rice import from Burma upon which Bengal 
bad never depended to any serious extent. 

Free Thteb-Provinciaii Trade Stopped 

"Unfortunately, Mr. Faztul Huq’s optimism about the actual Bengal situation 
proved unfounded. Within a few weeks of that conference it became clear that the 
main Bengal rice crop was seriously short and presently it was realised that the total 
supply would be less than seven million tons, -a deficit of over one million tons below 
the normal. This alarming revelation of an allover shortage came on top of a situation 
already gravely affected in several large areas of Bengal By local calamities. 1 need 
only mention the devastating cyclone in Midnapore district last year and the flood 
which followed a few months later. In other areas the military necessity of re> 
moving river-boats, which might have facilitated Japanese invasion, added to the 
difficulty of equalising the supplies. By May the situation had become so critical 
that the Government of India withdrew from the provinces in the eastern zone 
powers by which they bad been able to prevent inter-provincial movement. The 
object was to attract to Bengal by the ordinary law of supply and demand supplies 
from other producing provinces. This undoubtedly afforded some immediate relief, 
but the rise of prices which resulted in the neighbouring provinces other than 
Bengal was so snarp that the provincial authorities protested strongly and vehe< 
mently in the interests of their own people and the free trade experiment had to 
be abandoned. I might add that subsequent reports of- the very representative 
Food Grains Policy Committee did not indeed reject the policy of inter-provincial 
free trade as only calculated to raise prices. 

Efforts to Transport Food to Bengal 

"In the last three monlhe every effort has been made to get food through to 
Bengal from the rest of India. There has been no failiug in the transport system, 
which is the responsibility of the Central Government. Deliveries has been increased 
from an average of 1,000 tons per day in July and August to 3,700 tons a day 
during September and October.' In the six months since laet April 3,75,000. tons 
of rice and other grains have been delivered to Bengal on Government account, in 
addition to 1,00,000 tone imported commercially in the free trade period. At the 
present moment a further 300,000 tone from various eources, sufficient to see Bengal 
through the next three months to the main rice harvest, would seem to be assured and 
the most acute problem now is that of diatributiou within Bengal to districts most 
seriously affected. It is largely from these districts that a great number of desti¬ 
tute villagers, landless labourers and professional beggars have drifted into Calcutta, 
often in the last stages of weakness. It is their immigration that has been mainly 
responeible for the heart-rending scenes of suffering which have so deeply touched 
and disquieted us here. The present Bengal Ministry, helped by the long experience 
of provincial and district administration of the acting Governor Sir Thomas Ruther¬ 
ford, has been doing all in their power to cope with a desperate eituation both in 
Calcutta and the outlying districts. They are at this moment distributing food 
from 5,500 free kitchens subsidised or maintained by Government. In one way or 
another over two million pereone are receiving daily free issues of food. 

Every effort has been made to make price control effective, a far more difficult 
problem in India than here, and that is beginning to show eome signs of success, 

A rationing scheme for Calcutta is being worked out and should be in operation in 
the coulee of the next few weeks. Meanwhile the tragic tale of loss of life has 
continued and is still continuing. The death rate directly or indirectly due to 
Btarvation for Calcutta alone has amounted to some 8,000 between August 15th and 
October 15th. There are no reliable figures available for outside districts, but I 
fear that in south-west and eouth-east Bengal figures may have been even worse 
than in Calcutta. Even now that sufficieut total supplies seem assured, there may 
well be some time no diminution in the loss of life until the organisation of 
distribution has effectively covered all ground. In this deplorable eituation Lord 
Wavell as the first act of his yiceioysbip has intervened with striking xesultB (hear, 
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hear). Lord Wavell, like another great soldier before him, came, aaw for himeelf, 
and took action. Under his impulao the Bengal Government are taking etepa to 
move all deatitutce from Calcutta to relief camps nheie they can be fed and medically 
reconditioned until they are fit to return to their own homes. A eenior military 
officer with adequate staff has been lent to the Bengal Government to euperviae the 
movement of grains into the districts out of the Calcutta bottle-neck. 

A member, intervening, asked whether that was on the initiative of the Viceroy. 

Mr. Amery : “I was referring to bis impulse. The army which on Gen. 
Auchinleck'a initiative has already placed considerable quantities of stores and 
particularly of milk products at the disposal of the civil authorities has been 
encouraged to use its resources up to the utmost extent to help tide over the 
situation until after the harvest. 

‘'Troops are being sent to all the worst affected districts in order to help the 
civil authorities with transport and safe distribution of food. Additional troops are 
being moved into Bengal for-^is purpose. Field Ambulance and clearing stations 
and a medical staff are beiug made available for the establishment of a large 
number of small local hospitals. 


Food Imposts amd SHippiNa 

‘*What the House now will wish to know is what we, in this country, have 
been able to do and are doing to help. The problem here is entirely one of shipp¬ 
ing. Wheat is available in Australia and elsewhere in quite a sufficient supply if 
only ships can be spared to lift it. I need not remind the House of the vast 
quantities of shipping required, not only to feed the munition industries and the 
population in thia taland or the great armies accumulated here, in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere as well as for supplying Russia, but for every serious military 
opeiatiouB enormous quantities of shipping have to be concentrated. 

Mr. Sorensen, interposing, asked : "Are you aware that reports have appeared 
in the press recently of loads of foodstuffs coming from Canada and Australia ? 
Could not such shipping be used for taking foodstuffs to India 7'* 

Mr. Amery continuing said : “If I might just continue on this question of 
shipping, I would remind the House that something like 2,500 vessels .w^fO required 
for the Sicilian landing alone, and that was only a foretaste of the need of the 
larger operations still to come. 1 admit that our shipping resources are improving 
with the success of the campaign against U-boats, but our miUtsry commitment ' 
are all the time growing with our resources. We have managed to find ships to 
deliver a considerable tonnage of ‘grains to India between now and the end of 
the year. 

“The first few ships have already unloaded and arrivals will continue steadily 
during the next few months and for as long as may be required. But 1 must 
repeat that the task is no easy ouo, for every ship released for this purpose is a 
diversion from the war effort and wo have all the time to balance against our 
desire to reduce the effects of the famine in India our urgent duty to finish the < 
war as quickly as possible. It is only in that way indeed that we shall relieve the 
strain of war upon India which has led to the present distress and which will con¬ 
tinue to give cause for anxiety until victory is won. Meanwhile every effort will 
be made to expedite the dispatch of such less bulky and strengtheping foodstuffs 
as can be conveyed to India in one way or another. We have already some weeks 
ago released from this country 500 tons of dried milk for which shipping was pro¬ 
vided. South Africa has generously offered to put at India’s disposal from her 
own resources a considerable quantity of milk products aa well as a cargo of maize. 
As a result of the suggestion made the other day by the Member for Streatbam 
Mr. ifoiertson, the Minister of Food has provided for India one million Halibut 
oil capsules containing Vitamin A—a consignment of these is already on its way 
by air—for uss in treating starvation cases in hospital. The army in India are 
also releasing from their stocks a quantity of their own standard Vitamin capsules 
which can ha replaced later, [s there then, the House might ask, no effective way 
whereby the generous sympathy of our public can be shown for those who are 
victims of this tragic catastrophe 7 Certainly, 

Appeal for Contributions 

Over and above the direct provision of food by the Government there « 
igreat amon^ut of valuable work in helping to organise distribution^n lookfng Iff “ 
I" providing clothes and other aftercare and later on thf 
ng after the orphans for which private generosity has been enlisted in Ind; 
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Wavell has already eefc up a Central Belief Fund from nhich to aupplement the 
varioua local relief funds in Bengal and eleenhere and the High Commissioner for 
India here in conjunction with the Lord Mayor and myself, has appealed for con* 
tiibutions to Lord Wavell’s fund to he sent to him at the India House. Other 
funds have, 1 know, also been initiated for the same general good purpose. I 
have no doubt our public will not be behindhand in ehowing through one channel 
or another their practical sympathy for the distressed in India. They will not 
have forgotten the generous spirit in which the Indians showed their practical 
sympathy for those who Buffered here from the enemy’s air attacks two years ago. 
I might add that Ceylon, among the many parts of the Empire anxious to help, 
has already made a contribution of Bs. 2,50,000 to Lord Wavell’s fund. 

So much for the immediate situation. Much remains to be done before the 
anxiety as to the general food situation in India can be regarded as in any way 
diminished. The Government of India at the All-India Food Conference early 
last month decided to tighten up and strengthen their whole basic 
plan for the procurement and distribution off foodstuffs. They are working to* 
wards the ultimate establishment of an effective statutory price control on a regional 
basis. They have decided on the introduction'by Provincial Governments at the 
esrliest possible moment of rationing in all towns with a population of over a 
hundred thousand. In the event of any failure or delay in the execution of these 
measures they have made it clear that they will not hesitate to use to the full 
their war emergency powers. Meanwhile the provinces are everywhere improv¬ 
ing the organisation. Some form of price control is now in force in almost every 
province. Urban rationing Is being actively taken in hand. What is not less 
important is that public opinion in India is becoming more and more .alive to 
the necessity of measures required by the situation. The Government of India 
are engaged actively in considering how to combat inflation which has so largely 
contributed to the present crisis by more vigorous efforts to get consumer goods 
on the market at reasonable prices and by the ordinary financial expedient of loan 
and taxation policy. For the last six months the general price level has been 
stabilised, We can, I think, feel reasonable confidence that in this and other 
ways the Governments in India—the Central and the Provincial Governments— 
will by their co-operation enable India’s economic life to stand up to the strain 
which war has imposed upon it without a recurrence of such calamity as that 
which we are witnessing in Bengal. . 

“Will not Impais oue Pledges to India’* 

The House will have realised from the account 1 have given and from the 
account given by Mr. Pethick Lawrence the nature of some of the problema which 
confront India not only in war but also in peace. These problems will continue 
to confront India whatever the future form of her Government. The realisa¬ 
tion ol that cannot affect in any way the desire of this House or the people of 
this country to see India advance as rapidly as possible to the full control of 
her own destinies as an equal partner in the Britiah GommonweaUh and an equal 
member of a society of free nations. Nor can it in any way impair the pledges 
we have given. But it does emphasise one aspect of these pledges, namely, the 
immense importance to India’s future of a system of Government based on agree¬ 
ment and co-operation between all its parts and elements. Only on thal^vfounda- 
tion can India live secure from external danger and from internal economic break¬ 
down and attain to the greatness and prosperity to which her natural resources 
and the gifts of her people justly entitle her (cheers). 

Mr. Hore-Beliaha and Mr. Wardlaw~Milne both expressed disappointment about 
shipping and urged the Government to release more ships. 

Perhaps the most stringent ' criticism came from Sir George Schuster 
(Liberal National) who was a member of the Viceroy’s Council in India from 
1928-1931. The Government of India, he said, should Itave had an All-India plan. 
He agreed that the main task and executive action must be left to the Govern* 
ment on the spot but on almost-every question of major policy, the India Office 
with their continuity of experience should be able to give wise advise and guid¬ 
ance to the Government of India. The responsibility which rested on London bad 
not been fully discharged. 

Sir John Anderson, replying to the debate, said: “I have followed the course 
of this debate with deep interest and I confess with somewhat mixed feelings. I 
was in Bengal in intimate touch with Uie afiairs of that province for six years and 
despite difficulties and anxieties by which 1 was beset from time to time during 
those years, 1 can truthfully say they were among the happiest years o£ my life 
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and certainly the most interesting. The country and the people of India take a 
grip of one. That is a uniTerea! experience of those vho have lived and vrorked 
in India. And among Members of this Houses there are many who_ have bad that 
experience. We never seem to lose interest in what is happening in that great 
country. And I certainly tell the House that 1 hwrd of the misfortune and 
disasters in India with a great sense of personal affliction. 

“1 have found the course of this debate somewhat painful. Some of the 
speeches, particularly that of Sir George Schuster, seemed to be designed to give 
impressions of mistakes, muddles and incompetence all-round. Well, in this business 
it M no use talking about where moral responsibility rests. What we have to 
consider is where mat responsibility in fact rests. It is no use talking as if the 
grant of Besponsible SeH-Government made no difference. To say that, is to deny 
Self-Government. Where the penalty of failure has to be paid in human lives, in 
suffering and in death, we should surely all beware bow we apportion blame and 
indeed it is not in my judgment always right, when human affairs miscarry, to 
conclude at once that someone must have been at fault. Misfortunes fall often in 
the course of human affairs in ways that are quite iucalculable, and indeed natural 
calamity has played its part, and no inconeiderable part, in the present eituatioo. 

“First, 1 think it-is of great importance to avoid the fallacy of judging Indian 
affairs by standards that are applied here; The situation is indeed vastly different. 
We are a highly organised community, rich, compact with a great store of experience 
and great resources in organisation and technical knowledge and poBsessing an 
administrative machinery of remarkable flexibility and power and with it all, there 
is a great fund of goodwill which cornea into prominence at every time of trial. 
That is vastly important. Turn to India. What a contrast: there can be no real 
comparison. India is a poor country, mainly of small agriculturists spread over a 
vast area with a very primitive social and economic structure. To eay ' it is pri¬ 
mitive is not to condemn it. There is no unitary aystem of government. The 
responsibility is divided by the Constitution itself between the Centre and the 
Provinces. Primary responsibility for all services touching the life of the people 
rests with the provincial Governments, This division of responsibility is reflected 
in the organisation of public services in India. There are no highly organised 
Departments of Provincial Governments as we know them here. The system 1 have 
been describing is admirably suited to the traditional taek of Government in India 
but it is subject to distinct limitations when it comes to carrying out of a central 
policy in a new field. In the epeeches heard to-day the Government of India have 
been very severely criticised on hollow grounds—first as regards the financial policy 
and then their omission or failure to override the provincial authorities. 

.Govt. Slow in Fighting Inflation 

"I think when it is realised to what extent the Gbvernment of India are 
inevitably dependent on Provincial Governments for their sources of information 
and technical advice, because it is the Provincial authorities only that are in touch 
with local conditions which vary from place to place as they do in the continent of 
Europe, it will be recognised and generally accepted that the Government of 
India were very wise to endeavour to proceed in consultation with Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to try to carry those Governments with them. When some honourable 
members say the Government of India ought to have taken action very much earlier 
they attribute to the Government of India primary responsibility in such a matter 
as this which does nob really constitutionally or properly belong to that Government. 
This complaint that the Government of India might have acted much earlier relates 
to a time when people were not dying. I am bound to say, however, I do think 
that in regard to inflation it is unfortunate there was not more prompt realisation 
of what was happening and more vigorous action in a matter definitely within the 
sphere of the Government of India. 1 am not here to whitewash the authorities 
which may have been backward or in any way failed in the discharges of their 
responsibility. I do recognise that it is very easy to be wise after the event. We 
here had tbe advanUge of being able to profit by the experience of the last war 
whereas the Government of India are in a rather different situation. Although I 
do not entirely agree with Mr. Pethick Lawrence in treating inflation as the main 
cause of what has happened, I think inflatory spiral! prices did contribute very 
largely to a hold-up in the supplies of grain, particularly rice, whicb^ I regard as 
of Niftln causes of the unfortunate situation which had come about. 

Remedies for the situation are in principle fairly obvious. The (rouble in 
«ara anses from an enormous expenditure of goods and services by our owu 
uoveinment, military authorities and American, authorities on the one hand and a 
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neriouA curtailment in the eupply of the consumer goods on the other. There is a 
very serious dteequilibrium there. Apart from that there ia a great need for action 
which will divert as much as possible of surplus purchasing power either by' 
adjustment of taxation or a more vigorous savings campaign. These are the direc¬ 
tions in which action is certainly required and 1 am glad to note that the 
Government of India are handling this matter now with great vigour and 
determination. 

“Sir John Anderson said he did not wholly agree with the view suggested 
that the situation which bad developed in Bengal in course of this year might 
have been foreseen much earlier. “To all appearances as far as Bengal is concerned 
up to the end of the last year there was no particular cause for worry. The rice 
harvest in 1941-42 was exceptionally good—it was definitely in excess of local 
requirements at the end of 1942. The then Chief Minister of Bengal, Mr. Fazul 
Huq expressed the opinion at a conference in Delhi that if Bengal was left to 
itself it could win through. That was the responeible opinion by a Minister 
who had exce]^ional knowledge of the people of this Province. 1 hold no brief 
for Mr. Fazlul Huq who was my Chief Minister upon the inception of the present 
reform until 1 left India in 1937 and during all that time our relations were not 
marred by any single disagreement. 

“Nevertheless, I bold no brief for him. He is very well able to speak for 
himself but I say that the responsible opinion which he expressed was the opinion 
to which the Government of India rightly paid attention. They • would have been 
open to a very serious reproach had they not done so. I am not so sure myself 
that Mr. Fazlul Huq could not put a pretty good defence for the view he then 
took. In the previous year, the rice harvest had been particularly good. In the 
year 1942 the prospects of the main paddy crop were “normal until fairly late in 
the year when a considerable part of western Bengal was stricken by a cyclone and 
devastated by the result of floods. That had a serious effect upon the harvest, but 
nevertheless, I can well believe there may have been good ground for supposing 
that the return of the harvest would be normal until it became apparent that there 
had been superimposed upon the effects of the flood a very serious insect blight. 
Apart from these two causes the harvest might have been normal and we might 
have heard nothing at all of the famine in Bengal." 

After stating that accurate assessment of the food position in an Indian Pro¬ 
vince was a matter of extreme difficulty, Bir John Anderson said: “You have 40 
million people in Bengal living directly on the produce of small holdings of an 
average expanse of 3^ acres. You have 20 million who are dependent on aggregate 
surpluses that can be gathered together from all these small holders. Is is very 
easy to make miscalculations and it might well be that those concerned in the 
matter id the Provinces took the view that to talk about a prospective shortage 
might be the surest why of bringing such shortage about. It may be there are 
traders in Bengal who have seemed stocks from cultivators and are holding up 
stocks and I agree that the most drastic aclion should be taken against any such 
attempt. 

“But there has been also on the part of the cultivators a very natural tendency 
.—and this is not blaming anybody—to hold the grain back partly to safeguard 
their own position and partly to attract better prices. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) : Will Bir John Anderson make it clear that the 
alleged hoarding is divided into these categories and that a far greater part of the 
of the hoarding is due to prudent reasons for keeping back stocks 1 

Sir John Anderson : That is my proluud belief and I am not blaming 
anybody. One has to be very careful in designs to ixtract grain from a reluctant 
cultivator becauae the action may be too rigorous and stocks not sufficient to carry 
them through. If any words of mine can reach the cultivator in Bengal 1 would 
say he would be very well advised to release now everything be can above the 
reasonable requirement for bis family. Such action would be in the interest of the 
province, it would be in the interest of the Government of India,, it would tend 
to bring victory nearer and I believe it would be in the interest of the cultivators 
themselves because in the view of the action which the Government of India are 
taking 1 sincerely believe we have reached the peak of the inflationary processes 
which have been going on and that prices will tend in future to decline. Bengal, 
unlike most other provinces in India, is what is called a permanently settled pro¬ 
vince. It is extremely important because it means that you have not got in Bengal 
a vast army of minor officials living on land in villages and in close contact with 
individual cultivators which you find in every province where there is temporary 
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Bettlement. When it becomea the qaeation of attempting to improve the mediod 
of procurement of auppUea and machinery of diatrioution the lack of a body of 
officials vho really know, local ciicumatanceB and have the confidence of cultivators 
is a very serious defect. ^ _ 

I am glad to think that Lord If^avell is doing his best to remedy that posi- 
tinii by enlisting the help of the army, but even ao he is not likely to be able to 
reproduce the position which attains in temporary settled province. It is only fair 
to my own province end to thoae who are responsible for the administration there 
and to the admirable body of ofBciala who are carrying an immense burden of care 
and anxiety that this should be made clear,, 

British Govt’s Position 

Turning to the position of Bis Majesty's Government, Sir John Anderson 
assured the House that he would never be a party to any decision which betrayed 
“csllous disregard” and he would like to give the Bouse, in order to show the 
attitude His Majesty’s Government had taken up in regard to this very important 
question of imports of additional supplies of food into India, information which 
he thought had not previously been disclosed. In the course of 1949, when the 
wheat situation'—not the rice situation—seemed likely to cause anxiety the Govern* 
ment of India made an urgent appeal for help in procuring additional supplies of 
wheat to compensate for foodstuffs which the Government of India were having to 
export in the interest of the common effort to Persian Gulf and Ceylon, and may 
I say incidentally state that is the limit of export that has been allowed during 
these difficult times. To make good the deficiencies resulting from that export and 
to build up resources of food for the Indian army which were thought to be 
running down, this urgent appeal was made. It was made at a time when our 
shipping situation had just^been brought under review by the War Cabinet and 
when the decision bad just been taken most reluctantly to divert certain ships 
earmarked for military purposes in order that they might be put on the North 
Atlantic route to improve our food and supply position at home which was in 
that moment running down rather anxionely. That was the situation when that 
urgent appeal was received. 

"The appeal of the Government of India was considered, in relation to claims 
on shipping. Despite the fact that ships earmarked for military purposes had 
been diverted as a matter of great urgency and at considerable cost in regard to 
future military operations in order to meet our situation at home, it was decided 
that a sufficient number of those very ships should be again diverted to meet the 
requirements of the Government of India. And that was done and food was loaded. 
I can tell the Bouse this now because it relates to the past. I cannot give the 
same precise detail of information about current transactions. That was how that 
matter was dealt with. Food was loaded and dispatched to India. It was not in 
fact all delivered, because before the last delivery was made, further information 
from the Government of India showed that the harvest of wheat in Upper India in 
Spring this year was going to be extremely good as it was and one or two of those 
ships were in fact again diverted to East Africa where a difficnit situation had 
arisen owing to the large number of prisoners of war and Polish refugees who were 
in that territory. 

"In the TOurse of t^is year further urgent appeals were received from the 
Government of India on the ground that a very serious situation was developing in 
Bengal. Those appeals were considered on their merits and decisions were taken. 
Action was taken as a result of which supplies of grain are now flowing freely into 
Bengal, Its procws will go on up to the end of this year. I am not going to give 
the quantities. We are doing everything that is practicable having regard to 
distribution of war shipping to put into India up to the end of the year the maxi¬ 
mum amount of additional grain that can be imported. By the end of the year wo 
shall hnow precisely how the main paddy harvest for this winter is likely to turn 
out. If^thM paddy harvest is, as it promises to be, very good—and a very good 
harvest in Bengal means a harvest of ten million tons of paddy against the estima¬ 
ted normal consumption of eight million tons—we- shall be very near the end of 
oiiT troubles. _ At any rate by the end of the year we shall be able to review the 
whole situation and such further action as may appear necessary will have to be 
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Genral Govoinment of India and the Provincial Governmenta. We shall continue 
to watch the situation with keen interest and, 1 assure the House, with readiness 
to do everything possible to meet the needs of the situation as the; may be dis¬ 
closed towards the end of this year. 

Mb Ameby Eeplibs to Qoestions 

The suggestion that modern milling technique should be intrduced into India 
with a view to mitigating any further rice shortage was made by Mr. E. Smith 
(Labour) in the Commons to-day. He said the new British method not only preser¬ 
ved the vital germ of the grain but resulted in larger product. The metliod bad 
already been taken up in the United States and was about to be started in Britain. 

Mr. Amery said, he had beard of the process. _ There were certain drawbacks 
to its application even to the 27 per cent of Indian rice that was not band-pounded, 
but he would consider communicating any information Mr. Smith had on the sub¬ 
ject to the Government of India. 

Replying to another question, Mr. Amery said, imports to India of food 
grains on private account during the three months April to June 1943 were 
negligible. 

Mies i^afii&one (Independent) asked : “In view of the rather startling fact 
that during the fiscal year 1942-43 exports of food grains exceeded imports by no 
less than 361.000 tons, can we be assured that the balance has now been redressed 
and that imports are exceeding expoita ?'* 

Mr. Amery : Yes certainly, those figures of imports do not include imports 
on Government account. Otherwise the figures would look more closely balanced. 

When Miss Bathbone asked whether export of food other than grain from 
India was continuing to any considerable exteut, Mr. Amery said, the recommenda¬ 
tions of that Food Grains Committee were that no export of food should be permit¬ 
ted unless such exports were fully compensated by imports. He bad not seen the 
actual orders passed by the Government of India on this point but they could be 
relied upon to safeguard the food supplies required for Indian conaumption. Mr. 
Amery said, he would look into the question of stopping the sending of individual 
food parcels from India. 

Sir Stanley Beed (Conservative) asked Mr. Amery whether be would advise 
the Government of India not to hesitate to draw freely on the Indian Peoples’ 
Famine Trust set up in 1900 for relief of distress, although it was not money 
famine but food famine at the present time. 

Mr. Amery said he was sure the ludia Government would consider it. 

Mr. Hare Beliaha (Independent) who followed Mr. Amery said it was fitting 
that the House of Commons should be profoundly disturbed by these occurrences. 

“The initial act of Loud Wavell, characteristic of the man, inaugurates a great 
Viceroyalty which will be animated by human undeistandiDg. From time imme¬ 
morial, famine has been the recurrent lot of the people of the Kast, Mr. Amery 
has referred to the increase in the Indian population which has multiplied two and 
a half times in the last hundred years and is increasing at the rate of five million 
yearly and is in fact the quickest growth of population that has ever been recorded. 
This increase has taken place in a country in which the greater part of the 
population draws its living from the soil. But the conditions of agriculture are 

E rimitive. When Mr, Amery was -describing them, somebody in the Labour 
enebes interrupted to say why have we not improved them, but, you are dealing 
here with a country in which bandloom is held up as a national idol. 

Cries of ‘By whom*. 

Mr. Hore Beliaha i By Mr, Qandhi. 

Cries of “not by the Indian people.” 

Mr. Hore Beliaha, continuing said, 'There are in fact twelve million wooden 
ploughs in the conntry and the harvest is reaped with sickle, the grain ia separted 
by oxen, trodden down'or beaten out by band and wind is the winnowing fan.” 

Mr. Silverman ( Labour ) : Is Mr. Hore Beliaha seriously suggesting that 
mechanical industrialisation of India, if it ever comes, would be accompanied by 
a fall in the population t The industrialisation of Britain led to a rapid increase in 
population and BO it has been everywhere. 

Mr. Hore Beliaha : 1 was not dealing with that aspect of the matter at all. If 
we wish the world to uuderstand the situation we ought to do ourselvee the juatice 
of explaining it to the world. These conditions reflect themselves in fertility figures. 
The yield of rice per acre in India is 731 lbs, in Japan it is 2307 lbs, in Egypt it 
Is 2879 lbs. The yield of wheat per hectare is seven quintals in India and 21 in 
Great Britain. It is a primitive instinpt to withhold yoox goods if you esnnot get 
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■ilver or gold or tlie reeultB of the use of silver or gold. I am not euggeeting that 
everything poBsible has been done to ameliorate the situation, but the facts explain 
it. When you add the impact of war to a nervous people, influx of refugees, and, 
if you wish, inflation and a general disorganiBation of conducting military opera* 
tions, you have more than enough to explain these matters. What should be 
realised is that before the war, ve bad mitigated, if not' eliminated, famine from 
India. 

TJkqbnoy of Baippma hot Folly Appeeciated 

After quoting figures shoving the numbers of dams built to save monsoon 
rains and river improvements to prevent flooding, etc.,. Mr. Hore Beliaha added: 
"These are the achievements of British rule which must be borne in' mind. Under 
the category of bringing relief in time of famine, it ie ebvions that means of 
communications are required. Forty thousand miles of railway have been built in 
India. There are new roads and abipping was always available in times of peace 
without difficulty. But none of these meane can be ueed freely in time of war. 
The Railways must be used primsrily for military purpose and ehipping cannot be 
available to the same extent. I do not accept that it is impossible to do more in res¬ 
pect of shipping and I am going to urge Mr. Amery jto regard this need as having 
certain priority becaase these people are starving. 

Measures intended to produce victory which will bring relief to us all, in some 
respecta, must come first, but I do not feel satisfied that the urgency of shipping is 
sufficiently appreciated. We do, however, appreciate that shipping has to pass 
through waters wherein Japanese submaiinee are lurking and we do recognise that 
the Japaneaa are in occupation of the Andaman Islands. But it would transfer 
Into action the wishes of the House if Mr. Amery were sustained in his demand to 
the War Cabinet for more shipping. 

Wartime Admihistbatioh of India 


aiing witn aaminietration tn inaia in wi _ _ 

Mr. Amery had remarked that organisation bad not been completely established^ 
"We understand the difficulties,” said Mr. JTbra Beliaha. We know that when 
you consider rationing in India and other modern methods of dealing with war¬ 
time conditions and base our demand upon what exists in Britain, you are making 
a false and indeed impossible comparison. 

‘ There are only about 1,200 members of the Indian Civil Service of whom 
about half are British. That is not a very big staff on which to rely. If further 
officials could be sent out to India by aeroplane to assist in this organisation I 
think it ahould be done. The Hot Springs Food Conference pointed out in very 
vivid language what the fond situation of the world in fact is. They said there 
had never been enough food in the world to supply all the people and there is 
going to be very serious shortage after the war and that effects of this shortage 
* can only be abolia ed by concerted action among the Nationa. Put in againat the 
backpound of the world as a whole the Bengal situation is only an indication of 
of what will happen elsewhere. But India is-in a better position than almost anv 
other country in the long-term view. ^ 

“How has the war affected India as a whole ? How have we put into opera¬ 
tion this eeonoinic imperialist exploitation of India of which complaint has been 
made by the Labour benches ? India has completed transition from a debtor to a 
creditor country. Before the war India owed us 360 million pounds. Tbat has 
been entirely wiped out and we now owe India, who has accumulated sterling 
balances, to an even greater amount.” 

Mr. Mohan (Couaervatixe): “Total ia 85 millions.” 

universally deplored 
determine by every resolution to remedy, ie also^ like 
many other disasteiB an opportunity. The war will compel us to reconstruct our 
‘Si particulars. Have we not here a chance to look again 
“ disaster diacKses 

tnbecause the more power is handed 

?n thlfSure ? ‘^® the'dangers for India 
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these experiences in order that we nay in the British Empire be given one more 
evidence of our capacity to organize in a manner which promotes the greatest good 
of a great number of the mankind." 

Sir John Wardlaw Milne (Conservative) said the House would feel disappoin¬ 
ted that Mr. Amery was not able to give a more definite statement regarding 
shipping which would be available for famine relief (cheers). He pressed for 
immediate action. Regarding hoarding, he said there had been some very unpleasant 
rumours about those responsible for the real hoarding in Bengal and hoped that 
inquiry would reach those who had taken part whether they were people of position 
or even members of the Administration themselves (hear, hear). 

Referring to the enormous increase in . the Indian population, 8ir John 
Wardlaw Milne said : “Ijooking back over the last 30 or 40 years, one cannot honestly 
say that the intelligentsia of India have ever taken this problem up sufficiently and 
impressed upon their own people the dangers of the present situation (hear, hear). 
While I pay tribute to the few who have, I am bound to say that tnia problem, 
which can only be dealt with by Indians themselves, has never been fully tackled". 
On the question of responsibility, be said the Government of India were in this 
extraordinary positionr—if they let the people starve they were inhuman, but if they 
forced any action, they were interfering with the Indian Government. If the Act 
of 1935 bad been put into full operation and there had been a strong Federal 
Government, things might have been very different. Meanwhile, be said, "It must 
be made clear to the Central Government, which is to exist until the new consti¬ 
tution arises, that it must be able to take power and act for the whole of India. 
This famine has shown that nothing but a 0 ntral Government for the whole of 
India will do and we must have one whether it be composed as now of a large 
majority of Indian members or of all Britishers—you - must have a strong Central 
Government". He wae tried of the oonetant blame on the British people for this 
famine. “We are blamed when the blame really rests upon Bengal primarily and 

on the Central Government secondarily.I have seen the Bengal Famine put 

forward as a ghastly example of British inefficiency and misrule. It is nothing of 
the kind. If anything, it is extremely damaging to the Indian case. But 1 prefer 
to look at it as one of those mistakes that are bound to happen when power is 
thrust into the hands of people. They are apt to go far and think some blame 
attaches to the Central Government". Sir John Wardlaw Milne added : "We are 
constantly said to be inducing India to come in'o the British Empire,^ Membership 
of the British Empire, I hope, is not4or sale. We are not in a position wherein 
we have to beg people to enter the British Empire. India’s membership of the 
British Empire would be a great asset to the Empire, but it would be a far 
greater asset to India and I wonder indeed how she would ever exist without it. 

I object to this constant misrepresentation." 

Mr. Graham White said the debate was very much overdue and there ought. 
to be far more dUcuseion of Indian affairs. He did not think Mr. Pethick Law¬ 
rence was well advised in suggesting that there should be an inquiry and alloca¬ 
tion of responsibility. “You cannot feed a starving people on criticisms nor feed 
a starving people of Bengal on scapegoats." He thought the action taken on the 
formation of the Food Grains Advisory Committee might well have been taken 
earlier. “I am the last to urge that this.central authority should interfere in the 
arrangements of the Provincial Governments, but it became obvious, at last by 
this time last year, that the situation could promise nothing but famine.” 

Mr. Graham White wanted to be sure that everything was being done in a 
short-term policy to bring an end to the famine and oust this calamity to make 
an opportunity to start on a long-term policy—which perhaps might only come to 
fruition in 23 years—to make it economically possible for the people of India to 
live at least on a standard of life appropriate to an eastern country." The debate 
afforded an opportunity to show how deeply Britain felt for fellow citizens in 
India. British opinion and sympathy had been profoundly stirred by these events. 
“They have been allowed to arise." Mr. Graham White mentioned that a friend 
of his had read 400 letters accompanying gifts for India. Among them no less 
than eight were from old-age pensioners who bad .contributed something like a 
week’s pensioo. It was a touching evidence of the way people in this country res¬ 
ponded to the needs of the Indian situation. 

Sir Alfred Knox said he was convinced that the cause of the present posi¬ 
tion ill India was economic nationalism—the jealousy and determination of the 
different provincea of India to save their own people, to keep their reserves of grain 
and not let them to provinces which had deficits. Burely it wss the duty of the 
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Government of India to override that and force Governments which bad ezcesBes 
to give up their grains to others. The Food Department should have been set up 
a year or two earlier. He asked if they bad power under the Government of India 
Act to force the Government of Bengal to take steps for the safety, livelihood 
and lives of the people. Had the Bengal Government taken sufficiently striot 
measures against hoarders ? Bad any punishment been given to the occu* 
piers of the three shops in Calcutta which had 5000 lbs. of grain and rice while 
men were dying at their doors t We are going to have one of the greatest tra¬ 
gedies of the world in India unless some method can be inculcated—perhaps 
the Government can take a lead by which the people of India may get some re- 
lisation of the necessity of, in some way, limiting the population before a disaster occurs. 

Mr. Ridley (Labour) said in this grave tragedy the air is thick with chickens 
coming home to roost.” There was a complete absence of any ability to compre¬ 
hend the consequences of the situation ana to deal with them. The powers now 
being used could have been used wi>n greater effect months ago. Price-fixing and 
rationing have saved this country. In India, it seems the situation was allowed 
to go from bad to very desperate, and until that stage was reached, nothing sub- 
stantiai was attempted. References in the White Paper to vrhat was said to have 
happened in Bengal were on the face of it disturbing, but he preferred to take 
the view that there might be more than one interpretation of what bad been said 
of Bengal. Because of a general failure to be resolute, the death rate bad risen 
to figures that even now defied understanding. He doubted whether Britian bad 
here any more than a modest conception of the state of Bengal, of any understand¬ 
ing of the reasona why so many human beings died just of sheer physical starva¬ 
tion, As to remedial measures, he asked whether the Central Government bad 
accepted all recommendations of the Food Grains Policy Committee, including 
the appointment of a rice expert for the duration of the war and raising the 
import level. Would it be possible and would Mr. Amery strive to make it possible 
to create a Central Food Grains Reserve which the Committee' recommended ? 
Would shipping be available and what were the prospects of increasing the available 
shipping I Lord Wavell, he said, had shown capacity for sympathetic understand¬ 
ing ana a desire to help without the accompaniment of pomp and circumstance. The 
inescapable and uncomfortable fact remained that they were dealing with a nor¬ 
mally heavily undernourished people. The mass of the people had been living 
at an economic and nutritional level to which human beings should never be 
Bubiect. It was an astonishing fact that despite greatly increased knowledge of 
scientific methods of agriculture, the total agricultural production in India had 
remained static. 

Mr. Cove (Labour) also asked for fuller information and full inquiry. "The 
responsibility must be fixed end fixed quickly,” he said.' The inquiry might be 
by a select committee of the House or a Royal Commission, but it was quite 
clear from the tone of Mr. Amery'a speech that the House needed further in¬ 
formation. “The war has provided an acid test of our rule in India. We have 
been there for 200 yeara and when a war of this character breaks out our machi¬ 
nery in India, so far as morale etc., is concerned, has broken down. We have 
lamentably failed, It ia quite impossible to meet the situation unless we. at the 
same time, try to remedy the political difficulties in India, Our friends like 
Pandit Nehru and others are in gaol. We may as well be frank—there is no co¬ 
operation from the Indian side among leaders there for our cause and I believe 
that is due to our fault. Not only have we to get food ships to India, but we 
have to release leaders of the Indian Congress from gaol. “We should seize the 

! reat opportunity of solving the political problems that confronted us in 
ndia.” Mr. Cove asked why the same powerful direct drastic action taken 
against the Congress leaders had not been applied to feeding the Indian people. 
What action bad been taken in this total war to see that the morale of the Indian 
people was maintaiiied T "It is all the more an indictment against the Government 
India is alwaye on a low level and had no surpluses to speav 
Of. lhat fact Itself ought to have made the Government aware of the situalion 
that might arise. What is the Government's answer to that I Look at the inert¬ 
ness, stupidity and lack of humanity of the Becretary of State for India in replv 
to questions in this House". Mr. Cove quoted sentences which, be said, were 
reported as having been uttered by Mr. Amery in January such as "no cause for 

alarm. With care and proper distribution, there should be enough—to go round— 

■ nut the distribution problem is undoubtedly difficult." 




The Convocation Addresses 

S. N. D. Indian Women’s University Convocation 

In the ooarBQ of the Convocation Addrees at the Bhreemati Kathibhai Damodher 
Thackereay Indian Women’a Univereily at Bombay, delivered on Srd July 1943, Dr, 
Bir Chimanlal Setalvad, Kt.,^ K.O.I.E.-, B.A., LL.D. said :—1 have dwelt at this length 
on this element of weakness inherent in our constitution, to emphasise perhaps the 
most noticeable defect we have to remedy ns effectively and quickly as possible. 
But before coming to that, 1 should tike to claim all toe credit we reaeouably can 
for our peculiarity that hae distinguished our University from the start. We have 
insisted from the first oo using the mother-tongue as the medium for all our 
BubjectB for all our teaching and examinations at all etages. We trust that this 
departure brings the student closer to the subjects she takes up, enables her very 
soon to think for herself, supplement the material her text-booke and her teachers 
place before her own independent observations and investigations, and eliminates 
from her work all mere cramming and learning by rote, luetead of being a merely 
passive receptacle for information sedulously poured Into her, she begins to offer 
intelligent and active co-operation from a very ealy stage, and ia thus in reality 
educating herself as much as she is being instructed and . educated from above. 
Under these circumstances the development of her faculties becomes much more 
natural and rapid, and keeness is aroused in the subjects she is pursuing, not merely 
for passing her tests, but for her own sake. This is the theory of the advocates of 
the moihei-tongue as the'.natural medium of thought, study, investigation and 
expression. This is the ideal. We have pursued it now for generation, to a much 
greater extent than any other Unirereity in the land. Are we actually succeeding 
in this ? Do our students get into cloeer and more living contact with, do they 
feel a keener and more abiding interest in their subjects, than do students of the 
same calibre in other Univereities who etill cling to English ae the principal 
medium ? . We hope so ; but the results we have so far attained are far from 
decisive on this point. Perhaps, the experiment has to go on resolutely for a much 
longer period. Perhaps . there may be eome great defect in our endeavour, eome 
deficiency we have to make good before we can expect to reap the full harvest of 
our better system. This requires to be proved very carefully and dispassionately by all 
advocates oi higher education on our lines. 

And another thing. While insisting on the fundamental value of the mother- 
tongue for higher education, we have laid equal emphasis on our extensive and 
adequate familiarity with English Language and literature, the secular Bible of 
freedom, modern humanism aud individual self-realization. Nor has English history 
and literature only this high spiritual value to recommend it. From a practical 
and material standpoint also, the English language is the universal medium of 
global inter-communication. My own venerable professor at the Elphinstone College, 
fn the eighties. Dr, W. Wordsworth, as good a liberal and as sympathetio a friend 
of India as England ever sent out to this laud on her civilising mission, may be 
cited in support of my first point. "Deliberately and without craven fear ( he eeid 
at the University of Bombay on a memorable occasion ), we have invited the Youth 
of India to study our history and our literature, and have permeated them with our 
ideas .....Can we imagine that it is now possible to retain a people thus aroused, 
Btimulated and enlightened, in the leading etrings appropriate to a time which has 
for ever passed away ?” And who can deny that the study of English bistorv and 
literature has created and stimulated the great urge for the freedom and iudepea- 
dence of our mother-land ? 

Sir. S, Badhakrishnan’a obeervatioue to us at out Jubilee ceiebratione (1941) 
support my second contention as to. the outstanding value of the English language 
for Modern India, on the eve of this New Age of a greater mutual intercourae 
between all the nations all over the world than at any time in the past, Bir. S. 
Radhakriahnan etaude, if 1 may eay eo, next only to Mr- Qandhi, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, and Shrimati Sarojini Naidu in winning genuine homage from the self- 
complacent West, for our Indian Culture and our iunumerical spiritual heritage. 
Both travel and contact with many minds have also widened hie outlook, Agreeing 
that fundamental importance he assigned to the Mother-Tongue in higher education, 
be nevertheless adds,—"Let me aleo tell you that this is not enough. It should' 
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not be at the peril of our learnini; the Eoglieh Language. Let ua understand that 
our national ideals, our cultural fellovshipa and international contacts, are all 
through the medium of the English language. And in a vorld vhich is growing 
increasingly interdependent it ia not wise for India to cut adrift, and therefore 
there muet be eufficient emphaeie on the English language as well.'* 

If you need a third argument to etress the vital importance to Modern India 
of English language and literature, which the fanatical advocates of an extreme 
( and I may even eay without exaggeration ) a suicidal nationalism are ao busy 
belittling—1 may point to our modern vernacular literatures in the decades of their 
marvellous vitality and manysided advance in recent times. It began with Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy^ Michael Madhu Sudan Dutta and Bankim Chandra in Bengali, 
with the Kayastha Munshis and the Munshi Moulvis in Urdu ; the Brahman and 
Jain Fandita in Hindi. Look at all the others, Gujarati, Marathi, Canarese, Telugu, 
Tamil from the Pamirs in the North to Cape Comorin in the far south. I do not 
wish to flood my address with lists of names. Take the modern Indian language, 
you know best; by preference, your own mother-tongue. Make lists of the best 
knoyrn«and most influential modern writers in it. For Gujrati ebali we say 
Narmada Bbankar, Bamanbhai, Manila], Goverdhanram, Nareingrao, Gandhi, 
Kishorelal Masruvala, Kalapi, Munshi, Balvantrai Thekore, Bamanlai Besai ? Add 
only three out of the younger men, Dhumaketu, Jbaverchand Meghani, Gunvantrai. 
Those who are exclusively or mainly poets 1 have excluded ; for they appeal to a 
Bmaller if more select audience, and their general influence in contemporary life 
and thought is comparatively less. Now look at the work of these leaders of out 
literary renaiscence in the mass. Is it not saturated through and through with the 
epirit of English literature ? We admire their penetrating descriptions of Indian 
life and local scenery. We marvel at the realization of each individuality but who 
can miss the fact that the spirit of the best is English literature ? Boycott English 
language and literature from our education, exclude this vital element, concentrate 
on Bwadeshi nationalism in our schools and colleges and where would this new life 
and vigour, this welcome growth and rich modernity and warm humanity of our 
Own mother literatures be ? They have only had a few short decades so far to 
develop in. Gut ofif from their English sources will they not shrink to nothing in 
a few more decades 7 Even nationalism ceases to spiritual good, if fanatically 
exaggerated into proviiicialiem, communaliem and sectarianism. 

Thus. I cannot but endorse my friend Sir R. P. Paranjapye'a definition of 
the - aim and object of our University to make our atudents *^bilingual” equally 
proficieut in the Mother-Tongue and in the Eugliah Language. It is indeed as 
noble spiritually ns it is worthy from the practical and material point of view. 
And I revert to the question I suggested a little earlier. Are we succeeding in our 
ideal 7 If ^ not yet, it is merely because we have not yet pursued it long enough, 
or what is it that stands in the way of our realization 7 Is it the want of suitable 
text-books, or proper methods of teaching, or most fundamental of all, a more 
highly qualified staff of teeturers and professors 7 I call the last the most fundam¬ 
ental because with a qualified staff, suitable text-books and proper methods would 
follow as a matter of course. Now, I have no desire to dogmatise. And I have 
nothing but praise for our ataff as a whole. The best of them can stand comparl- 
sioD with the best lecturers and professors in the other Universities. But I believe 
we must face the fact in all candour that the culture of our students cannot 
reach higher levels UDless we have a more numerous and a better qualified staff. 
Nor is this merely a question of funds, salaries and prospects, although a minimum 
living wage is of course the sine qua non. What I am anxioua to communicate 
to you is my fear that we are not providing this minimum living wage to attract 
to our Univereity an adequate number of ecbolare with a lifelong devotion to their 
cbosep field of intellectual activity and research. Only such professors have the 
rare gift of educating all the keenness of fresh young minds and inspiring them 
with something of their own love of learning and their own austere reliance upon 
only the most scientific methods of research. To avoid misunderstanding, let me 
add, I do not know your institutions intimately enough to be sure about my 
diagnosis. But I may say universally that no educational institution was ever 
lD]urfd by a strengthening of its staff to the limit of its resources. 

I Lave time for only one more question. In most Universities young men 
MQ young women study together. Our University is exclusively for young women. 
Kor do we specialise very much on subjects which might be looked upon in a 
special sense as pertaining to the women’s sphere in life. We insist upon the same 
nigh geueial educaiiau lor our students ns lot their male contemporaries. The 
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subjects which might be considered the special province of the eex occupy but a 
secondary place in our courses also. Why is this ? How can this be justified or 
defended ? 1 can quite understand warm advocates of female education to prefer 
co education. They feel that as economic and other stresses force the mate portion 
of the people into special grooves and particular intellectual discipline, the hiatus 
between the two sexes grows, and happy marriages and harmonious domestic living 
are endangered until the girls also are as they grow up emancipated from their 
traditional mentality and outlook and modernised to yoke harmoniously with thefr 
male contemporaries to the waggon of life. But it seems to me that many parents 
in our society, while admitting the general force of this view, instinctively feel that 
co-education is hardly the right solution. They are afraid lest co-education might 
make the young girls a greater misfit for such future as they have to make the 
best of. Both views have equal support from different groups of people and we 
must leave it with the commonplace but practical remark that it is not very 
difficult for people on such a point of practical psychology to agree to differ. 
Where reason is not quite able to perform its fnnction as a guide, it is only 
natural that many of us should fall back upon instincts and traditions. 


The Madras University Convocation 

‘‘A University is an organ of national life and culture and not its adverse 
critic. In other countries it fulfils its higher purpose by entering, as it were, into 
the heart and soul of the nation. It cannot afiord to do otherwise in India,'* 
declared Dewan Bahadur P. Venkataramana Bao Naidu, Chief Jua’ice, Mysore 
High Court, delivering the Convocation Address of the Madras University on the 
26th. Angnst 1943. 

At the outset Mr. Venkataramana Bao referred to the new world order that 
will emerge out of the present war and said : "With insight and imagination and 
the illumination of faith, one can perceive, thst in the midst of the negations and 
contradictions of war and through the travail of suffering, we are reaching forth 
and grasping the great truth, «w., the world idea.” Stating that “in commerce, 
finance, communications, science and culture we have transended the bounds of 
nationality; in politics alone we remain bound to nationality, putting forth resis¬ 
tance to the march of events,” he urged that this resistance must be overcome 
either by the higher methods of iaterustional law and agreement, if possible, or by 
the lower methods of conflict and war, if necessa^. But overcome it must be. 
“To you, the children of the university filled with ardent zeal and hope, the call 
comes that yon should build on the corner stone of world society, so that in future, 
community and nation may not frustrate and nullify the achievement and 
realisation of world-wide human solidarity. Though in India at Present you have 
to lead your lives under limitations both political and economic, the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that there has been such a widening of political and economic life through 
inter-national contacts that sooner or later the limitations are bound to pass, and 
you will be inevitably drawn into the vortex of world affairs, and your movements 
and interests will touch at every angle those of men and women of different 
nations and races in the world ; and the life of isolation is a thing of the past.” 

Speaking next of the purpose and function of a University in India, Mr. 
Venkataramaoa Eao said that the primary object set for the University was to 
extend the domain of knowledge of its alumni and to initiate tliem into sciences, 
by far the most munificent of the gifts of the West. But this task could not be 
performed without introducing the studentB to the literature of the West. In the 
company of its poets and artists and in the atmosphere of its patriots and prophets 
a new outlook of life and a new ethical perspective were impacted to youth. The 
first fruits of this new culture were a moral zeal and a desire to judge society and 
social institutions in the light of ideals of liberty and justice. Tlie function of a 
University was also to provide equipment for life. The demand for utilitarisn 
education eclipsing the desire for liberal culture was. however, only a passing phase. 

Referring then to research as a function of the University, Mr. Venkataramana 
Bao said, “the movement of research is in its infancy in India. While our 
achievements are by no means humble the importance of research and its potential 
value for India in the new world order to enable her to take her rightful place in 
• the Commonwealth of Natioos have not beeit sqffiqieatl^ appreciated. Apart from 
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the contribution which ecientific research makes towards material advance it is 
also not sufficiently realised that "scientific research, as a social effort, is radical by 
its very nature and will do as much as anything else to bring about transformations 
in society without alienating people by the use of political notions.’ ” 

Mr. Venkatarainana Rao next stressed a Puiversity’s attitude towards the 
culture and civilisation of its country. “With the best knowledge and equipment 
which has been imparted to you in the University, you should not remain strangers 
and aliens in your own land, without desire or capacity to enter into you own 
inheritance and preserve the continuity of your traditions. Moreover, our contacts 
with other nations and with the new idealism that is abroad everywhere have 
kindled in us a desire not only to share in the iuteilectual wealth of nations but 
also to contribute to it. The renaissance in India sums up the complex of forces 
and motives that mark the birth of a new life in our midst, 'lire Universities have 
to take part in the movement, clarify its aims, streuglhen its purpose, shape its 
ideals and supply its energy. 'A University is an organ of national life and culture 
and not its adverse critic. In other countries it fulfils its higher purpose by 
entering, as it were, into the heart and soul of the nation. It cannot afford to do 
otherwise in India.” 

The New World Obdee 

'‘The new order,” Mr. Venkataramana Rao, continuing, said, "will be a world 
order. It has a cosmopolitan outlook and is coliectivistio in character. It secures 
for men, irrespective of their status and development, certain fundamental rights 
and libertiee as inalienable attributes of world citizenship and humanity. It is not 
new in content but in comprehension, not in subatanoe but in the principles of 
structure. In one of the Upanishads there ia a description of the tree that has 
roots in heaven and grows downwards towards the earth. This tree is a symbol of 
the new order, In the architecture of the new world wo reverse the principle of 
the old. We begin with the conception of world society and go down to nation, 
community and citizen. We must make the world consciousneas and unity perma¬ 
nent terms of our thinking and the basic factors in our social life. Thus alone we 
can save the new society from the dangers that menaced the old. As the Poet 
Tagore says, ‘‘There is only one history, the history of Man. All national histories 
are merely chapters in the Isrger one.” 

“All the contradictions and calamities of our otvilizatiou arise from the fact 
that modern societies are primarily competitive and their main method of self- 
expresaion is struggle ; their main endeavour is aggression.” The only remedy for 
the perpetual contradictions of civilization and the only escape from constant crisis 
in the body politic lie in making the world idea the foundation and in building the 
lesser units of nation and community on its basis. Our nationalism should not be 
a reaching forth for a higher level against forces of gravitation but a coming down 
from the higher. Our oommunalism should be a subsidiary factor in nationalism 
and not a rival to it. Thus only we can inaugurate an era of history without war, 
of economics without want, of society with room and opportunity for every iudivi- 
dual to develop. 

“The introduction of the world idea in the context of the Indian situation will 

E resent you with some of the most difficult problems that statesmanship baa ever 
een called upon to solve, he added. We in India are yet struggling to realise 
complete nationhood. Unless you attack the problem with a determination to win 
through and are prepared for radical and even revolutionary changes in society, 
you may be unable to adjust yourselves to the demands of the world society.’' 

Stating that culture is the racial genius manifesting universal values in tbs 
concrete setting of historic circumstances—the soul of a people expressing the world 
idea in its native tongue, the speaker said the problem of unity expressing itself in 
the fusion of cultures and in the development of a larger consciousness was not a 
political but essrntialiy a spiritual problem. The working out of an Indian culture 
trensoeudiDg yet retaining the attributes of its component cultures was our charac¬ 
teristic way of^ fulfilliug the world demand. Our art, music, literature best 
expressed our highest self when they were grounded in the unity behind the 
diversity.” Concluding, he referred to the home as a great school and said ; “In the 
university of the home women are the gurus and guardians of the new genera- 
' tion. On their vision depends the future of the race.” 



The Mysore University Convocation 

The ConTOontion of the Mysore TTniversity was held on the 18th. October 1948 
in the Jaganmohan Palace, Mysore, H. a, the Maharaja, the Chancellor, 
presiding. Sir J, C, Ohosh, Director of the Indian Institute of . Science, 
delivered the address to the new graduates. 

After the degrees were conferred. Sir J. C. Ghoah, delivering the address, 
first referred to the invaluable services rendered by the late Mr. N, 8 . Subba Rao, 
Vice-chancellor of this University, who “has been one of the builders of the Univer¬ 
sity and has wielded an immense influence for good upon a generation of students 
who will willingly cherish his memory," 

• , Bengal’s Teaoio Plight 

Sir J, C, Ohosh then gave a detailed description of the conditions of life in 
Calcutta—that city of palaces—where, he remarked, a drama was being played by 
the men and women of every condition of life—the newly rich, the well-fed worker, 
the hungry and the dying poor, generous citizens and noble volunteers working 
hard in hundreds of free kitchens which received from Governmental atrores on 
payment, four ounces of cereals per day for each person fed end behind the curtains 
in the homes of the petty clerk, the ill-paid school master and the impecunious 
lawyer, men, women and children half-starving but,too proud to coma out in the 
open and beg for food. This was the grim tragedy; but to one who looked deeper 
it portrayed ae nothing else could, the character and culture of the Indian people. 

Speaking on the conditions here, Sir S C, Ohosh observed that it was a relief 
to return to Mysore where a benefloent administration had carkfully made plans 
well ahead to avert a similar disaster. Paying a tribute to Mysore Government, he 
stated that it was held even in ultra-demooratio circies that, while in British India, 
the Government did too little for the people, the Mysore Government did so much 
for her people as to leave them little to do for themselves. They had the assurance 
that a competent government was tackling this difficult eitnation leaving them all 
free to pursue their own avocation. A food policy and a food department should 
be the st'ne qua non of every civilised Government. 

Continuing, Sir J. 0. Ghosh eaid that any State planning for the welfare of 
of its citizens should begin with food, adiquate food for all, and_ such a policy was 
the spear-head of movement for all-round prosperity. He criticised the tendency 
of producing money-crops, depending for foodgrains ^ on other countries and the 
nemesis has, therefore, overtaken them. It was a crime in the oircumetaitoes not 
to get the most that one could not of the soil. They bad come to the parting of 
ways; the war and the famine bad created a universal yearning for a new order, 
snu it was imperative that-they should make a decision between a philosophy of 
life which led to pathetic con Ientment and fatal complacency and a philosophy 
which made human society a purely secular and rational organisation thriving on 
Bcientifiu knowledge and efficiency. 

MyeoRB State's Example 

Nowhere had planned development, the speaker added, met with greater 
Bnccess in India than in the model State of Mysore, and he referred to the develop¬ 
ment made with foresight, of its natural resources in power, water, minerals and 
forest products. The foundations had been truly laid, things of vital importance 
belonged to no one in particular but were there for the good of all; and here the 
State and the people were one, even though in moments of passion they might Bay 
that they were not. ' j 

“Believe me". Dr. Ghosh continued, "when I say that there is no better solvent 
for mental Inertia than scientific training and education, 1 hold the view that 
life in India will be stagnant if we fail to assimilate the characteristics of the 
present age, which consists in applying the principles, properties and products 
revealed by ecieniific research to industrieB and agriculture; that etsgnation is the 
halfway house to death and to ignore science which baa changed the national 
economy and cultural levels of the rest of the civilieed world, by invading every 
industry, craft and art, will be to invite effacement," 

Continuing, he said that to-day the purpose and content of edncation should 
not be the spread of culture which was mostly the relic of a dead past, when Bience 
for practical everyday purposes did not exist. The aim shonld be to find out what 
an average boy or girl was good for, what he or she could do that waa useful and 
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worth doing and bow be or abe conld be helped and fitted to be able to d o ao 
New adjaatmenta had alao become imperative in their higher educationf prim ixily 
aiming at the moving target of the future employment market, if it were not to 
miaa ite mark. Employment for the individual waa a payohological necesaHy and 
the output from each type of higher educational inatltution muet be planned ahead 
in relation to anticipated requirementa of highly trained peraonnel lor jnduatiiea, 
transport, agriculture and the so-called learned profeaaiona. In India, they had 
the familiar tragedy of thoueanda of educated men who failed to. get employment 
suited to their training and then trying to eke out a living in the over-crowded 
lawoourts. The conviction had now become universal in England that finding 
employment for the individual was a national obligation and the Beveridge plan of 
Bocial security was posaible of fulfilment only on tnia baaia. 

Work before the Youth 

Ooneluding, Sir Ghosh said that the defeat of the Axis Powers was in sight 
and in India would remain after the peace, the powerful Axia combination of 
poverty, ignorance, and disease; and a Government with a war mentality was 
essential to defeat this evil combination and liquidate them within a fixed penod 
of time. He hoped that right decision would be taken. And then, young graduates. 
Sir Ghosh emphasised, you would all be called upon to become soldiers for this 
campaign. He wished them this joy of battle to become leaders who would look 
forward and not look back and not to lay down their banner until they had won 
Ibis war. The future of their State, of Mother India, was bound with their own 
future. Let them go forth, with ideals and courage and might saocess but not 
necessaiily happiness attend their efforts. 


The Travancore University Convocation 

The highlight of the Fifth Annual Convocation of the Travancore University 
which was held at Trivandrum on the 27th. October 1943 was the conferment of 
Honorary Degrees on an eminent jurist and a well-known educationist. 

On the opening of the Convocation, the honorary degrees were conferred on 
Sir Maurice Owyer and Mr. C. V. Chandrasekhar an, followed by the conferment 
of other degrees in law, education, science and arts Presentation of medals and' 
prizes over, the address of Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, Advocate'General of India 
was read on his behalf by Mr H. 0. Pnpworth, *’ 

• ,Addressing the new graduates, Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter said that the Univer¬ 
sity life fifty years ago was dull, dreary and tininapiring. There was no Euidanco. 
no cons^oua effort to train the youthful mind and no plan for individual develon- 

teacher was to deliver lectures at crowded classea 
aud the sole aim of the undergraduate waa to pass the examination, 

* “Compare those conditions with what 
the State of Iravancoie has provided for you to-day. The undergraduates hers 
are the wards of the univermiy where their body and mind are sought to be 
developed on sound lines, according to plan and with conscious solicitude. Thev 
pursue their studies in cheerful surroundings. Your residence and health are the 
coQoerp of the college and the university* Yon have arrangementa for eames and 
excursions and you have extra-curricular activities fo? bocIhI smice. Yon are 
trained here for good cttizanship on the profoundly true maxim that the moat 
precious capital of tlie 6<ate is the brain of the youth. A new and fuller wav of 
life awaits you and you have been rqi^pped for it by the universitv In after 

I »i«h you to ponder over 

what the uuiversity baa do^ for you and what is expected of you in return " 

... . „ Perfect Unity of Interest 

Ab you know. Sir Brojendra proceeded ‘ the State of Travancore ia not tR* 

y serving the people *ud not by personal aggrandisement. What enurea 
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for the benefit of the people is a question which has to be determined In the light 
of eziating conditions for the time being. In any case, the will of the people, as 
expressed by their leaders, is always an important factor in such determination. 
And you, young graduates, are destined to be such leaders. If you realise this, 
you will realise your resfionsibility and your obligations of the State. 'Your rtspon* 
libilily ia the greater when you further realise that Travancore ia not a feudal 
state, but highly advanced, and in aome reapecta probably the moat advanced part 
of India, i do hope you will nobly fulfil your part and thua vindicate the role of 
your university as the nursery of useful citizens and leaders of your people.” 

Discuseiiig the various ways in which the young graduates conld usefully 
employ their energies, bir Bro|endra said : ‘*ln considering this question we 
Indians have to keep some fundamental fads in mind. An era in the stage of 
human progress is coming to an end and a new era ia about to begin. We have 
been out or the main stream ; we are in the backwaters. Big questions like perma¬ 
nent peace,interiiatioDHl setilement, collective security, world ftderatinn and so on 
are outside our ken. The Atlaiiiic.Charter does not apply to us. We are not of 
the west nor is our civilization or culture based upon western conceptions and 
certainly not upon western practices. We are politically dependent and economi¬ 
cally depressed. Nevertheless we can usefully adopt Presideut Roosevelt’s Four 
Freedoms as our aims in life—freedom from want, freedom from fear, freedom of 
speech and freedom of worship. Our political subjection and economic depression 
may be serious handicaps in the pursuit of these aims but as an ideal they are 
worth striving for. 1 caunot think of a higher ideal for our people. 

The four Fredoms 

**11 yon, young gradnutes, keep the Four Freedoms in view, you will find that 
your energies will not remain idle, Young graduates, you have much to under¬ 
stand, much to destroy and much to create. I do not know - the conditions in 
Travancore, but were it in uorthern India, I would exhort you, in the first ins¬ 
tance, to free public life of corruption and charlatanry, before you begin to create. 
The best way to make political advance is not by written constitutions but by 
just advancing with clear ideas and firm steps. You, young graduates, have to 
assume that leadership. The attribute of leadership is not accumulation of know¬ 
ledge but informed and balanced thinking as a guide to action. Your intellij^nce 
and activitiea have to be creative if you are to create the country’e future. Such 
activities must not be in bondage to the dead past, but the past is to be used as 
a preparation for the future. Your organized intelligence is to create healthy public 
opinion to the end, that the masses may aspire to a higher standard of life and 
the leisured classes may not shrink from labour. 

*‘1 DOW come to President Roosevelt'a second freedom from fear. The 
fear we in' India have to guard against is different from the President's fear. It 
ia not fear of aggression by unscrupulous neighbours, but fear of internal forces 
of disintegration. And they are many. Disunion, selfish sectionalism, religions 
prejudices or communalism, privileges, vested interests, and above all, intolerance. 
These are all impediments to ordered progress. It is up to us, who have received 
benefits of education, to find the remedy. You youths of Travancore, can fight 
these malignant forces in the State, qnd with the help of eympathetio and enli¬ 
ghtened ruling house, it may be poseible for you to rid your society of the fear. 
Remember, we have considerable leeway to make up if we are to establish a society 
where we can live our own life according to the genius and traditions of our 
people. We cannot afford the luxury of perpetual quarrel. You, young men and 
women, must make up your mind to succeed where ^our elders failed.” 

Sir Brojendra next proceeded to discuss in detail freedom from fear, freedom ' 
of speech and freedom of worship and said that His Highness, in throwing 
open State-controlled temples to all sections of the Hindu community bad set an 
example for all India. Freedom of worship was perfectly secure in the State. 
The means of securing freedom of speech was the promotion of unity and elimins- 
tioq of misunderstanding and suspicion. There was no reason' why in the State 
of Travancore there should not be complete understanding between all its people . 
since the ruler was at one with the people. ^ 

"Preserve India’b Heritage” 

Sir Brojendra, concluding, exhorted the enlightened youths of the State to 
exert themselves to preserve the heritage of Indian culture. It was one of the 
important aims of the ancient Indian system of education. Above all, it was your 
bueinesa to preserve and enrich their literature and to express themselves in the 
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lanendtre of the people bo that the gap between the claeses and the masBee might 
be Bieadily abridged and the whole people might form a happy unU of India a 
vari^ populatiou. ^ 


Patna University Convocation 

EmpbaBiaiDg that it must be one of the basic aims of a national aystpin of 
educaiion to impresH on Btudema the eesential unity of India, Dr. M. R. Jnyakar, in 
hi* Coiiyocatioii address to the Faina University on the 20th November }94S 
euggeated creation of Faculty of Indian Culture aa a compulsory branch of study 
ill all univeTBities. Dt. Jayukar called U)>oii Indian universities to Bee that Mr 
Sargent'e scheme for educational recoiietruciion was carried into execution after 
the war. In the cnurae of his address, Ur. Jayakar said: . 

“We are meeting tO'day under the atresa of the extraordinary times cauBed! 
by the nar and the dreadful food situation in the country. If India bad bad her 
own wisheB, to be drawn into the war with the full assent of her representatives, 
if, later, she had been accorded the position of an equal partner in the active pro* 
eeculioii of the war, if her moral approbation had been secured as a valuable asaet 
in support of the great ideals for which the Allies are said to be fighting, we, all 

S oung and old, would not have been here to deliver or listen to Couvucatioii ad- 
reasea. Like the naiionala of free couiitrieB amongst the Allies, we would have 
been on active service, either on the battlefield or elsewhere on the Eiont, each 
occupied aocoiding to bis respective age. and capacity. 

The Sargent Scheme 

Problems of post-war education, be went on, were - already engaging the 
official and public mind in India. It ie a hopeful sign that Mr. John Sargent, 
the official adviser to the Uoveniment of India in^ matters of educaiion—a per« 
Bonaliiy which in the midst of pertrifitd official environment, has sjicreeded in keep, 
ing alive the freshness of a democratic and liberal outlook—^hae published a -well.* 
thought-out scheme of post-war educational reronstruction, which is of the high¬ 
est importance to Universities like you. 'Ibis Is not so, because bis scheme holds' 
out an early pioapect of realising the ideals which Indian educationists have" 
dreamt of for several years, but because it shows the right direction in which 
progress has to be made.” Ur. Jayakar, after giving an outline of Mr. Sargenfa scheme' 
referred to the British scheme for post-war leconatruction of education and said > 
the former was a “very modest proposal” compared with a British scheme. India 
should he able to find the large sums necessary for carrying out Mr. Sargenfa 
scheme. If India’e resources were judiciously utilised, the cost of the scheme (over’ 
Bb. 200 orores^ a year) would not be beyond the capacity of the country.” 

“The Universiiies of India,” pt. Jayakar said, “are vitally interested in the’ 
early and active promotion of this scheme of national education. Apart from' 
the employment which the scheme will provide for its alumni the ideals of edu¬ 
cation will be set on a firm footing of progress and freedom such «b has never 
been hitherto enjoyed by our Universities. The Universities must therefore take 
great care to see that Mr. Sargent'a plan does not ehare the rate of similar ‘ 
ones and find itself safely reposing in the archives of a somnolent secretariat. 

Educational Aims 

Disoussing the question how best Universities can help to promote plans of 
national eduMifon, Dr. Jayakar observed tiiat any national aystem of education 
must have the following characteristics : (1) It must be based on the actual need# 
of the entire nation in all its stages and give an opportunity to every man. woma^ 


iftci. ui i,uo vump.oio liic wi I.ue people, ana to tiieir economic, social and cultural 
needs, so that u touches society in all its various sections and cross sections • 

conception of citizenship, the requirements of whici 


wiU have to be carefully plsnned by the State and the people meeting together in 
a spirit of co-operation. (4) It must aim at creating a new type of admfnietrLor 
fitted to work the new conetitution which will arise after the war, (5) It musVat 
every etage of school and college life inculcate the necessity of national unUv anJ 
peace and adopt practical methods to bring them about. ^ awonai unity and 
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■r Pioceedin^, Dt. Jayakar said : We must keep in view the fact that the bulk of 
India’s population lives in villages and there are about seven lakhs of them awaiting 
development A nexus has to be created between the university and the villages. 
Experience has shown that village regeneration cannot proceed from under-educated 
or ill-educated.men. It must be taken in band by young men, whose instincts 
pie sympathetic,..training adequate and methods modern. 

. Faculty OF d»DiAH CDLTtiEB 

“Another vital factor to be kept in view in post-war reconstruction is the 
essential unity of India. We have amongst us various communitiea, but their 
cultures must meet on a common platform of corporate effort. It will be necessary 
to have at ctae university a faculty of study, aiming at what may be called the 
'intellectual nation-building of the people.’ 1 ant speaking here from my own 
experience which is more or less that of every graduate of my time. How often 
have 1 felt that, though ealling. myself educated, 1 knew so little of the intellectual 
achievements of. Indians outside my own race, community or province ? How little 
do. I know, for instance, of Urdu poets, past or present? What do 1 understand 
'Jamil Literature, the delicate beauty of which is far famed? It must be a very 
defective system indeed which has not awakened in me quick centres of response to 
what my countrymen in other parts of India devoutly honour and adore. 1 would 
therefore recommend the creation of a ‘‘Faculty of Indian Culture’’ aa a compulsory 
branch of study at the University. Experience has proved that there are many 

E 'I of. afhnity between the culture of the important communiiiea inhabiting 
'rhe case of Muslims is an instance in point, notwithstanding the present 
desire of eome of them to regard themselves as a different ‘nation.’ It may be 

E oiiited out that though originally the Muslim of pure descent csme aa an invader, 
e lived with the people and assimilated himself to his surroundings which, in 
their turn, reciprocated to bis contact. 'Ihe course of their history in this country 
is replete with instances of cultural and other ociupations which they laboured, 
jointly with the Hindu, to pursue, perfect and perpetuate with the utmost devotion. 

“It would be wise to employ our four years in college in acquiring a capacity 
for assimilating new ideas. Youth is the best gift of the Gods, says an old 
Upanishad. Let us rejoice in it while we have it. It is the great formative period 
of our life, brief but powerful. We are then able to face the world with feelings' 
pure, and with ambitions unworldly. 'I'be bounds of our friendship, sympathy and 
fellow-feeling are not then set. We can push them as widely aa we like 
until they encompass all that is worth knowing amongst our fellows. If we so 
wish it, we can pass out of our college, proud in the feeling that amongst our 
intimate friends we possess a Muslim, a Hindu, a Christian or a Farsi ; that we 
can, on that account^ instinctively feel, appreciate and respect the discordant features 
that make them seem so different from us. One such friendship formed st college 
will save us in later life from the extremes of racial or communal antipathy, which 
are always the result of ignorance and prejudice. 

“I cannot do better than conclude this address by quoting the wise words of 
an ancient seer, one of the composers of a Vedic hymn, centuries ago. There is a 
great deal in this address which is of perennial importance. 1 am, therefore,' 
justified in quoting an extract from it. 'Meet together; talk together, may your 
minds compceheua alike; .common be your action and achievement; common be 
your thoughts and intentions; common the wishes of your hearts; so Aere may 
be thorou^ union among you." (Big Veda X-12-191.) 


' The Allahabad University Convocation 

Delivering bis address at the Convocation of the Allahabad University on the. 
27th November 1948, Dr, Btdhan Ckandra Boy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, exhorted the graduates in these remarkable words:— 

“If ■ we are td have a durable peace after the war, if, out of the wreckage of 
the present, a new type of co-operative life is to be built on a global scale, then 
Bcience and Pbilosopby, the West and the East, must play tbeir part. The intell- - 
eotual life of the world, so far as Bcience and learning are concerned, is definitely 
internationalised and “whether we wish it or not an indelible pattern of unity has 
been woven into the lociety of mankind,” 
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When the rapidly expanding materialism of the West touched the shores of 
India, towards the beginning of ine last century, l>r. Boy observed, the two con- 
eepiioiiB of life—the Eastern and the Western—were arrayed in a grotesque hostility. 
On the one hand, the effort of the East, in civilisation had been primarily meta¬ 
physical, the Eastern thesis was, that true betterment must come through the soul ; 
the West on the other band, held to the view that man’s betterment on earth must 
be achieved through n process of continuons political experiment, that to achieve 
the real good, a rational application of science, equity, and political theory was 
necessary. This Western methoo applied to India, bad devastating results. 

‘ But,” Dr. Roy proceeded, “the moral effect of this Revolution” waa even more 
devastating. We imitated to peifection, not merely the qualities that have brought 
material success to the Westeruer, but also his most insignificant 
and ridiculous manneriems. But the evil did not end there. In India, 
our inferiority bad a counterpart in the arrogance of the Weeterner : as we dis¬ 
carded aelf-confidence, that of the Weeterner increased ; white pigmentation of the 
skin, at first only a symbol of material proaperity assumed, and was paid, the 
homage of divine attribute, until, to question the divinity of Western invention,' 
decencies and ideals, was to question the New Incarnation, of which every white 
man became an apoatie. Thus, in this country, a disastrous form of racial anta¬ 
gonism, involving colour, ensued. 

“And yet the reality ia that the East and the West cannot afford to ignore 
each other ; the continued expasion of Weatern ideas is inevitable ; technical and 
scientific education, on the Western methods, open up new avenues of knowledge 
and opportunity, which the East cannot overlook and which moat to a large 
extent displace older traditions or schooling. 

“If India is to exit, fulfil its mission and exert its vital humanising influence 
in the world of the future, if she is to successfully withstand the ever growing com¬ 
petition she must imbibe, the “best*' which tbe West can give so uiat her own 
“beat” may be doubly effective, ao that India might aasimilate Western ideas to 
the furtherance rather than to the destruction of her spiritual gifts. 

Nbwek Problem 


Tbe problem that faces the uations of tbe East and the West to-day is bow 
to win tbe war and at the aame time preserve those intellectual ideal and standards, 
“those great thinge of tbe epirit.” without which a military victory would in the 
end be nothing but ashes. History shows us that it is possible to lose a'civilization 
while armies and navies are triumphant. 

“'i'he solution of this problem, Dr. Boy went on, namely the killing of bar¬ 
barian Fascist Dictatorship and all that it signifies and yet saving the soul and 
culture of a nation rests with the Universities of the world, their teachers, 
research workers and students, “In 1881 the College of William and Sdary in 
Virginia closed down its doors for nearly seven years. The battle of the Civil War 
bad been fought up and down the Feninaula and had left the College in ruins ; 
and although it struggled to keep going during the bitter times of the Reconstruction 
it was finally overcome by financial catastrophe. But every morning during those 
seven years President Ewell rang the ohspel bell. There were no stadenta, the 
faculty had disappeared : and rain aeeped through the leaky roofa of the deaolste^ 
buildings. But President Ewell still rang the bell. It was an act of faith. It waa 
a gesture of defiance. It waa a aymbol of determination that tbe intellectual and 
cultural tradition must be kept alive even in a bankrupt world”. “In every acbool 
college and University of America to-day”, aaya the above chronicler, "we neeii 
to hear the bell ringing”. ' 

The problem before the ‘University teachers and etudenta in India to-day is 
complex. Thev see a titanic war being waged which ia called by Henry Agard 
WalUce a fight between a slave world and a free world an epic milestone in tbe 
march towarda an even fuller freedom than the moat fortunate people of the earth 
having hitherto enjoyed. The peace must mean as better etandard of living for the 
common man not merely in the United States and the United Kingdom but also 
in Russia, India, China, Latin America not merely in the United Nations but 
also in Germany, Italy and Japan.” 

‘‘The students of the Allahabad University naturally aaka, “If this be the 
war aim and the peace aim, have I any task to perform in this epic atruggle for 
freedom and if ao, what and how.” Lot me try to atudy the mind of the atudenk 
who asks this question. He has, in his study of Hiatory. Art. Literature and 
Philosophy, attempted to reach the Univeraal Truth ; in the laboratoriM he had 
patiently aeaiohed after Truth. He appreciates and undeiatanda, though he eanaq 
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always express jit in so many words, that ‘the search of Troth and the weighing of 
values cannot be maintained in an atmosphere from which freedom had vanished." 
He sees round him abject poverty and insecurity, sickness and slum conditions 
and such social and economic distress in which human beings cannot be free. 
He had studied carefully, in the class room. Civics and Political Philosophy and 
has formulated high ideals for eecuring “the greatest good of the greatest number." 
He is convinced that scientific knowledge and Truth were originally meant to be 
implemented for the purpose of iocreaeing the comforts and security of man. And 
yet he finds a world outside, where it is said, ‘‘science has corrupted our morals," 
where the Dictator while doing lip service to Universal Truth, to civilization, 
culture and morals, prostitutes them in order to suppress Truth, in order to forge 
newer and deadlier weapons for widespread destruction and human slaughter. 

Student’s Helplessness 

‘The student feels helpless iu this world of contradictions and oonflicts. He knows, 
he understands rivalries and oompeUtion in the class room and examination hall but he 
staggered at meeting the stupendous conflicts arising from misunderstanding, sel¬ 
fishness and greed among races, communities and individuals. He finds bimsetf 
hedged in by all forme of disabilities and restriotions, injustices and iniquities which 
set at naught all higher ambitions of securing a better and freer world to live in. 
In the absence of any creative opportunities, his mind collects a large number of 
dark emotions, hatred and fear, which refract thought; “fear of the self, fear of 
the foreigner, fear of history and its possibilities, fear of freedom and of thought, 
fear of the unknown and undefinable—it is all one winding sheet of Tamaa.” 
Fear ie an unworthy feeling, for, out of it is born a sense of ‘Frustration which leads 
to an Inferiority Complex, loss of aelf-confidence. But let me bear witness, as a 
result of mj^ life’s experience, that ‘fear* can be controlled, confidence can be res¬ 
tored, even in a mind which ia today distracted with fear. “Bages have controlled 
want, saints of self and the man of culture of the foreign and unfamilar"; why 
not you and I ? Merely to blame the Government and rest content is not a 
pleasant pastime, it is unworthy of moral beings. But the restoration of Belf-con> 
fidence requires supreme effort and resolution. Are you ready ? 

The remedy for all these rests, not in running away from or avoiding those 
•ooial conditions where he bad failed but to meet them broadside-: not to avoid 
responsibilities for fear of further failures, but to undertake tasks, may be of 
■mailer dimensions, than those which he had failed to fulfil. 

‘It ia unfortunate that in this country, Univeraity education is mainly secular, 
"where a teacher may be so severed from the religious sympathy of the taught, that 
he must either be silent on the relaiiona of man to a higher world or if he discua- 
■ee them, he may be suspiciously heard or imperfectly understood." This is a 
serious handicap to our University education and must be remedied. We must 
impart to our atiidents training in morals and discipline ; how else can we produce 
leaders of thought and action, workers dedicated to the service of the Nation ? 

The University is justly regarded as the home for that freedom of spirit which 
is True Liberty—liberty to think, liberty to speak, liberty to teach. Therefore our 
future leaders of the country will be able to appreciate and respect such principles 
of Freedom to the extent they are disciplined, self-governed, self-reliant. Self- 
government, which we eo earnestly desire, means not merely the privilege of govern¬ 
ing others but the preliminary capacity of discipiiiing and governing oncHelf. Truest 
independence exists where authority is least assailed ; enlightenment truly expressea 
itself through discipline. 

‘Finally, atudents of the Universit/^ yon have been seekers after Truth. When 
you go out into the distracted world, do not give up this quest. Keep the doors of 
your mind wide open for the Universal 'I'ruth to reach its innermost recesses, and 
there you will find that after all there is no antagonism between Bcience and 
Philosophy, between the Western method of scientifio analysis of external pheno¬ 
mena ana the Eastern system of search of the ultimate verity of life by analysing 
the internal worl r. Indeed, with the progress of scientific knowledge, the findings of 
science are strengthening and not nndermining the foundations of Philosophy. 'I'he 
two meet at a point where humanity stands as an indivisible unity. 'J'herefore, 
■cieuce would fail in its noble task of promoting human brotherhood if it caters 
only to the animat instincts of man and be an intrument of destroction in the 
bands of politicians. Likewise, if philosophy do not foster a spirit of harmony and 
fraternity among mankind, on the basis of its spiritual oneuesa, it too would stultify 
its noble mission. > 

Thus, it lies vith you to demonstrate the onenesB of mankind ; under your 
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guidance the Eaat and the Weat nill attempt to knoir each othet’a mind and aaai- 
milate the beat features of each for their mutual well-being. 

"Gentlemen, if we are to have a durable peace after the war, if, out of the 
wreckage of the present, a new type of co-operative life ia to be built on a globel 
scale, then Science and PUloaophy, the West and the Eaat must play their part. 
The intellectual life of the world, ao far as Science and Learning are concerned, is 
definitely ioternationaliBed and "whether we wish it or not, an indelible pattern of 
unity has been woven into the society of mankind." Wendel Wilkie once said, 
"Man’s welfare throughout the world is interdependent.” 

“From birth to death, wo are surrounded by an invisible host—the spirits of 
men who never thought in terms of flags or boundary lines and who never served 
a leaser loyalty than the welfare of mankind. - . 

"Qraduatea of Allahabad University, here is your task- Shake off your lethargy 
and discard your hesitating, halting Inferiority Attitude. If the newly developed 
historical science Is correct, namely that Physical Geography of a country has a 
great effect on human activity and development, the sacred shores ’ of Tribeni, the 
meeting .place of three holy rivers, should lead your thoughts and activities towards 
Inter-Gommunal, Inter-Racial and Inter-National unity. Such unity does not 
imply a drab uniformity. Let strains of different culture and learning' flow unin¬ 
terrupted into one. May you never forget your rich inheritance from the time of 
Asoka, may you always preserve the treasures of the spirit, which you should hold 
in. trust from the pas^ for the benefit of the generations to come. 


The Annamalai University Convocation : 

The Thirteenth Convocation of the Annamalai University took place at the Sri> 
nivasa Bastri Hall. Annamatainagar on the SOth November 1U48 with H. .£. the 
Chancellor. Sir Arthur Hope in the chair. Sir B. K. Shanmukham Qketti, K. 0, I. E. 
delivered the Convocation Address. ^ 

Sir Shanmukham referred in bis address to the war and the challenge of Fascism 
and Nazism to civilisation and the need > 10 . meet it. At the eame time he 
made it clear that he was no “appologist for the British Empire.” “How can I 
with any sense of self-respect enthuse over bur position in the Commonwealth, 
he asked, when the men of our own race are subjected to the utmost humiliation 
in South Africa even before the blood which our valiant heroes shed in that very 
continent has became cold and frozen 7 But, he added,' that notwithstanding all 
these he had no hesitation in ailvising the new graduates to give their unstinted 
help in the war effort. Enlightened self-interest and hnmaiiity ' were > his- reasona 
for making that appeal; With Japan on the aide of the Axis' powers, no sensible 
Indian could delude himsalf about the fate that was sure to overtake their' country^ 
ia the event of a victory for the aggressor nations. 

Wab Aims and Peace Realities 

Sir Shanmukham than referred to the 'global nature of the present-, war and 
of far reaching social reoonstru ition that was being promised and in ‘ fact was 
under active preparation. Poliitcal security for smaller countries and social secu¬ 
rity for individuals in every country were thf^ mean objectives of the New World’ 
Order being planned. The tragedy and travail of the First World War gave con¬ 
crete shape to such ideals, and in the League of Nations and other international 
organisations men saw the instruments for shaning these ideals into live realities. 
But bitter disappointment soon overtook the World. The eame old greed and un- 
Bornpulous diplomacy were in evidence at Geneva. The world need a second bap¬ 
tism of fire and had got it. Out of this ordeal, human civilisatiou must either 
emerge in a purified form or totally perish. 

I'he speaker pointed out hiw voluntary social service by undividuals can 
supplement and facilttata in their own way, the larger echemes for social security 
and human happiness now on the anvil In hia own experience .he had come 
across the silent and unostentatious work done by Christian missionsTiea and nuns 
in remote and unheard of villages and hamlets; and he had often asked himself 
the question, “Why is it. that in spite of all its great philosophy the Hindu re¬ 
ligion hss not kindled this spirit in the hearts of its votaries 7" The missionary 
spirit of social service seemed to be alive to their temperament and 'upbringing.. 
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War it because Hinduism vas not.a proselytising religion and they needed the 
zeal of the preacher to feel the call for service 7 Somehow this explanation did 
not satisfy him. The emergence of the Ramkrishana Mission had demonstrated that 
even in the Hindu fold, they could find men dedicating their life to the service of 
tlieir fellowmen. Even if it failed to give them this urge for service, tae culture that 
they had imbibed in the University must kindle this fire in their hearts. The 
man of culture knew that the noblest way of serving God was by service to man. 

Sir Bhanmukham than dwelt on the welcome progress of technological education 
in the country in the past aud added that if the standard life of their people was 
to be raised all round, it was necessary that they should take the fullest advant¬ 
age of scientific knowledge and discovery and make ample provision for study and 
research and training. But while he lay the fullest emphasis on this aspect of 
education, he was not prepared to accept the view that Universities must convert 
themselves and that general culture and the study of the humanities had no place 
in a modern ’University. With all the importance of Science, some at least 
of the Universities must preserve the cultural heritage of man aud foster the 
study of tW classics of literature! Art and History and Philosophy. 

Tamil Studies 

At the time that the Annamalai University was established, the speaker con¬ 
tinued, great hopes were entertained that the Annamalai University would hence¬ 
forth be the centre of the ancient culture of the Tamil people and that epeoial 
attention would be devoted there to the study of and reserrch in the civilisation and 
literature of the Tamil country. *^1 may be pardoned for stating frankly.” he eaidt 
‘‘that this expectation has not materialised in suSicieut degree. In my opinion, this 
Univereity haa succumbed to the temptation to fall in line with the stereotyped 
pattern. No University in the world can hope to deal in all branches of learning. 
Great Universities have each established a reputation in some cboseu field of 
knowledge. Is it too much to expect that a University established in the Tamil 
country founded by the munificence of an eminent Tamilian should be looked upon 
as the repository of Tamil culture 7” Sir Shanmukham added that it was only a 
few years ago that be had eeriously attempted to study some of the Tamil Classics. 
He found that they were fit to rank among the immortal works of the world and 
he bitterly regretted bis earlier neglect of the treasures of his own land. And in 
this connection, be also explained that he did not for a moment belittle the value 
of the study of English. -English was likely to become the language of internatio¬ 
nal contacts. Ha wished them to keep up the position that they had given tn the 
English language in our educational system. But his point was that the study of 
the mother tongue need not and ought not to be relegated to a minor place. 

Evils of the Caste System 

“Of late there has been a revival of interest in the study of the vernacular 
languages and there is a spirit of renaissanoe in the dififereiit cultures of India.” 
Sir Shanmukham said in conclusion : “1 am not one of those who look upon 
this as a fissiparoua tendency threatening the unity of India. In fact I consider 
that those who oppose this spirit are the enemiee of Indian nationalism. For, 
they forget that Indian culture and Indian nationalism nre the aynthesia of di¬ 
fferent cultures and multi-national forces, each with great traditions and a strong 
individuality. The lamentable feeling of discord and oitterness which is ao much in 
evidence to-day in our country is the direct oonsequence of the attempts of power¬ 
fully entrenched communities aud groups to impose their own ideas and cultures 
on all the peoples of India. In the name of Nationaliem they aim at suppresa- 
ing others aud perpetuating their own power and influence. Every country in the 
world haa had at one time or another its Own ruling class which was finally 
eliminated by the advent of Democracy. In India the caste system has moul¬ 
ded the pattern of our ruling classes and has perpetuated their power aud mono¬ 
poly How soon India will attain Freedom and Democracy will depend not on 
the promises or good faith of the foreign rulers, but upon the speed with which 
out own powerfully entrenched communities and classes give up their greed and 
monopoly or ate annihilated by the irresistible forces of Democracy.” 



The Andhra University Convocation 

Delivering the Convocation address of the Andhra University at Guntur on 
the 11th December 1943, Mr. S, V. Bamamurthi, Adviser to H. E. the Governor 
of Madras, said that in the adventure into the realm of spirit, India leads all nations. 
Ha appealed to young men and women of India to keep alive the quest of the 
Absolute On which India started some 3,000 years ago. 

Mr. Bamamurtki also referred as the “gravest problem in India now” the way 
by which agricultural and industrial development on a large and quick scale 
might be achieved and drew attention to India’s natural resources and her mature 
mau-power. It would bo the privilege of Andhra young men and women, he 
said, not only to keep burning the torch of their ancient culture bat aleo to light 
new torches of economio life. 

Mr. S. V. Bamamurtki, after oongratuiatiog those who had received degrees 
and diplomas that day and wishing them all success in life, said: “Xhe University 
is an ancient instituation in India, The Bndhist Universities of Halsnda and 
Taxila were of the type of the Mediaeval Universities in Europe. 'But earlier 
than the Buddhist model was the forest Ashram of India where individual teachers 
pursued the search for knowledge and initiated younger men in the search. In 
the Upanishadic times, thinkers sought to realise the spirit behind mind and 
matter. In the Buddhist times, they sought to understand mind and matter. In 
modern Universities, mind sought to control matter. The University then had 
always used mind as the instrument but its jurisdiction has changed from spirit 
to mind and then to matter. 

“The Andhra University, like its fellow-universities in India, has both an 
inherited and an acquired tradition. India is to-day the meeting place of the 
cultures of india and of Europe. A Oambridge don, who visited India, China 
and Japan to study their cultures, said that the contrast in civilisation was not 
between the East and the West but between India and the rest of the world. 
Dr. Whitehead, a well known Mathematical Philosopher told me some twenty 
years ago, that the future of the world seemed lie in the hands of India aha 
China and that Japan and Turkey would probably follow but not lead. Recently, 
an American observer said that Japan was quick but shallow, that China whs 
profound but slow and that India was both profound and quick. 1 think it 
reasonable to hold that in the coming world synthesis to which the war is paving 
the way, India, in spite of her economic poverty, social disintegration and poli¬ 
tical distress, yet, by virtue of her mature spiritual realisation, will be as much at 
least as China, the protagonist of Asia vts-a-vis Europe aod America. At the 
same time, by virtue of her connection with Britain, India is the one country iu 
Asia which has had the most intimate contact with Europe. India ia thus am¬ 
phibian in its culture, functioning both ia the manner of Asia and of Europe. 
This position gives the Indian Universities unusual opportunities and responsibi¬ 
lities.” 


“Keep Alive tbb Quest fob the Absolute” 

The subject that interested the ancient Indian thinkers, Mr. Bamamurtki 
continued, was the unseen world of spirit. The formula for the relation of the 
seen and the unseen which India enunciated in the words, AtTnan is Brahman 
is the highest summit of knowledge which man has reached. Mind, the perceiver’ 
sees not only Its counterpart, matter, the perceived, but also, That which is be¬ 
hind both mind and matter. In this adventure into the realm of spirit, India 
kaves China behind. If India were lost, the world would be maimed. Even 
China could not make up on behalf of Asia. Therefore, he would ask the voune 
men and women of India and of Andhra to keep alive the quest for the Absolute 
OQ which India started some threo thousand jeara ago* 

, went on to say, he had been a follower 

mJh “ followed was the method of Mathematics! 

between philosophy and comonsense, between the 
abstruse and the simple, between the transcendent and the immanent. India dis- 

®^®.i®“ ““‘I. number^whioh are the 

nf fha ®‘ * discovered the complex number which is at the 

basis of the dimensions of geometry. There was now a welding of Indian and 

Relativists led by Eddington and Jealis had recognfsed 
that the irnseea » m teal m the seen, that the experience gt « myetio ia ae ® valid 
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B8 that of a scientist and that the method of science may be adapted also to the 
examination of one's inner vision. Eddington had Bu^{>(eted tbaU. mjslics mi{iht 
build images through which their vision might be crysiallieed. 

Time is Two-dimensional 

Mr. Ramamurthi, continuing, said that he believed that it was possible to'build 
bridges between the inner and the outer experience of man. He was not content 
with differentiation of the world into time, space and matter but regarded mind as 
an additional fundamental entity of the Universe. The world of mind as well as 
time, space and matter had been to him for many yeara a great forest where he was 
lonely and yet enjoyed bis loneliness, Becently he had found in it a new plant 
which he took this opportunity of mentioning. They had for ages conteint)lBted on 
the nature of time. They have never yet thought of it except as an undifferentiated 
stream, a one dimensional entity. “Man perceives”, Mr. Ramamurthi said, ‘'the 
rhythm of time. He has not realised that he cannot perceive time if he has not 
within himself not the same but an answering rhythm of time, as length answers 
breadth on the floor of a room. /The discovery 1 venture to present to you is that 
time is two dimeneional, even as space is three' dimensional. 1 see this as a fact. I 
present it to you as a tbeorv. It is a theory which is of value not merely to philo* 
Bophers, mathematicians ana saints but to common men. How long have we been 
groping in India for a bank to the stream of time in which we are born and die 
and yet are born again, ever floating down the stream ? If only we could reach 
the bank, this endless stream of aamsata could be transceudea. The bank does 
exist because time is two dimensional. The two dimensione are the time within 
' and the time without. Nature has a time rhythm within itself which is universal. 
It is the rhythm of a clock. If time changes in one clock, it changes in all clocks. 
But not so in the passage of man's conscionsness. The duration of the world and 
the duration of man's consciousness are different. The pattern of life ia set to two 
different rhythms—the rhythm of nature and the rhythm of man, the rhythm of 
matter-and the rhythm of mind. Nature makes the woof. Man makes weft. Time, 
therhythin of life, is, therefore, two dimensional.” 

Passing on to the world without, Mr. Ramamurthi said that the knowledge 
they bad inherited through science had during the last century or more revolu¬ 
tionised man’s manner of living in the world. It had done this by a deeper and 
fuller understanding of nature than ever before. This understanding had been conti¬ 
nuously put to practical use. Many of the amenities of civilised life which they 
Lad learnt to enjoy but could* not get during the war were the products of Bcience. 
'Ibey had even ceased to be self-sufficient in some of their vital needs. “We import 
food and oil for lighting. We depend on large machinery for our clothing. We 
cannot build without imported or machine made steel and cement. Locally grown 
drugs have been replaced by synthetic and imported drugs. Our production from 
our own resources has not kept pace with our growing needs. The result had been 
shown by the economic stress of the present war. The margin of production over 
our needs has been so thin that it baa given way. There is further a growing 

population. The gravest problem in India now Is now to achieve agricultural deve¬ 
lopment on a large and quick scale. This is the post-war reconstruction which baa 
begun to occupy urgent attention. The war has shown our deficits in various 

economic directions. The tempo of development has to change. The content and 
direction of education need also to be recast.” Mr. Ramamurthi then drew their 

attention to the natural resources of India and her mature manpower and remarked 
that it would be the privilege of the young men and women of Andhra not only 
to keep the torch burning of their ancient culture but also to light new torches of 
economic life. 

Schemes of Economic Beconsteuction 

Mr. Ramamurthi proceeding said : 

“l^t me mention to you some significant directions in which the Government 
of Madras are making new economic paths in the area which this University 
serves. The Agency tract has rich soil and good climate, ^he one evil genius 

which has kept this tract undeveloped is the malarial mosquito. From experimental 
work done by this Government in 'Vizagapatam and in Malabar we are now confi¬ 
dent that malaria can be controlled at a small cost on the scale of one rupee a 
person a year. Here there is a new colony for the surplus population of the Andhra 
Districts which will do away with the need to send coolies to Burma—a process 
which is not only a mark of ouV economic inefficiency but has also led to the brand¬ 
ing of all Indians as coolies. We should reclaim then the waste lan^ id the 
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Agency tnot. Then again ve have great rivers, the Godavary and the Eriehna. It 
is to the credit of a great British Engineer, Ootton, that theee rivers are used for 
irigation. But as yet, only 5 per cent of the water that reaches the anicuts at 
Dowlelshwaram and Bezwada is used and the remaining 95 per cent ia wasted into 
the sea. Hence Government are inveetigating a scheme to impound water In a 
reservoir at Polavaram, There are high waterdails in the Agency tract of which 
one is on the Macbkund river and is pearly 600 feet high. Government propose to 
harness this water-iall and develop hydro-electricity by a scheme which may be 
ultimately bigger than the Pykbara Scheme. On this the industrial regeneration of 
the Andhra area may be built. We need fertilisere for new land as well as old 
cultivated laud. Qhere is room to start a fertiliser factory by fixing nitrogen from 
the air. 'Ihe uee of sun power stored in plants for lighting has been brought into 
vogue. ^ ^ 

“I have spoken to you a littie while ago of the vertical division of the universe 
into mind, time, spsce end matter. Our ancient seers have also made a horizontal 
division of the universe in the form of li<e five fi\fri\tnXt—pridhivyapaathejovayu- 
raftosA-^ namely, land^ water, 'sun, air and ether. The five schemes of economic 
reconstruction that I have mentioned amount to a reclamation of the five elements, 
the panchabhutav. This horizontal division of the world is as relevant in economica 
as the vertical division is in science. May the Andhra University build its thought 
and action on both these analyses and develop both Science and Economics I 

“A little while ago, 1 made a pilgrimage to Bbadrachalsm, and there saw, 
enacted aa in a vision, a new chapter of the Ramayana. Once ■ more in the 
Dandskaranya, Eakshmi is held captive by the demons, beaded by Maaikaeura, the 
Demon Moaquito. Rama atanda on the banks of the Godavary and sees Lakshmi 
wasted in the sleep of Andhra bill, wasted in the purposeless downpour of Andhra 
waterfalls, wasted in the untapped fertility of the air, wasted in the unused light of 
the Sun. To rescue her, Rama raises a new army of administrators and teachers, 
engineers end doctors. Doctors trample on Masikasura and hold him firmly down. 
Engineers impound rivers, harness water-falls and bend to their will and purpose 
the giants of the forest. Teachers teach new learning, new agriculture and new 
industry. Administrators help to build prosperous vUIages aPd famous towns. 
Lakshmi liaes and stands in the centre of the vieion, clad In the garb of a homely 
matron, with a brass pot in the crook of her left arm, with a brass lamp held by 
her right arm, giving food and light to her children. By her side stands Rama 
smiling—Be from whom all shall merge. Towards such a consummation, Andhra 
graduates, leaders of the coming decades. I ask you to dedicate your vision, will 
and vigour I” 


The Dacca University Convocation 

Dr. Af. ffoason, Vice-Ohaneellor of the Dacca University, made the followine 
observation addressing the Convocation of the Univereity at Dacca on the 6tfa 
December 1948 

“The wastage in our educational inslitnfions is appalling and it is high time 
for a thorough examination of the whole problem from an entirely different angle 
A complete change in out attitude towards high education in this country ia 

fissonviftia 

.V systems imported from abroad however successful and valuable 

they might have proved in the other countries, will suit India to-day s she must 
evolve her own system and method of education which wiil combine the finest and 
most valuable traditions of the East and the West.” “ 

A 5* pacoB,” Dr. Hasaan observed, “has passed through many 

and varied difficulties during the past twelve months, and its difficulties are by nb 
means over. Oommunal differences which had been an ugly and disoreditahla 

Jj*® two years found their way among students 

of the Umversity this year and there were free fights between two eections of atn- 
dents in Curzon Hell and the Central buildings^ wbiX “suited i“ iniuriJs te a 

?;? 'o. 'isri's- 'iru' 
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incidents of this year vill always remain ehameful blots on the fair name 
of this institution and the source of sorrow and shame to every one of its members. 
We can only hope that our studenta have fully realiaed the enormity of their 
transgression and they will do their best to re-establish the honour and prestlgo 
and the good name of their 'alma mater’ by their laudable conduct in future. I 
am happy to say that the present feelings and relations between ^e students of 
the University are very cordial and encourage ua to believe that troubles of this 
kind will never again heap shame and sorrow upon the University, 

Tkob Function 

■'The true function of the University,” Dr, Haaaan- continued, "is to develop 
the inind, to free it from the shackles of narrow prejudice,-, ignorance and false 
conceits; to eradicate from the human mind those animal impulses which motivate 
the actions of savages either in wild jungles or in the moral wilderness of so-called 
civilised countries. . ' 

"In India,” Dr. Haaaan regretted, ’‘our students do not come to the Univer- 
sities even for the purpose of squiring knowledge. The result is a tragic wastage 
of money, energy and opportunity. Our fundamentally wrong educational outlook 
is responsible for the failure of our Universities. The difference between an Indian 
University and Oxford, for example, does not lie in the intellectual capacity of the 
students or the superiority of formal academic instruction t from my own personal 
experience 1 can say that many of the lectures in Oxford were definitely inferior 
to some of the lectures which 1 had attended in India. The real difference lies 
elsewhere. But the dreamers and idealists which Oxford produces give very 
creditable account of themselves when they leave the sheltered cloisters and the 
pleasant nooks of their 'Alma Mater’ because when they come to grips with the 
realities of the world they find themselves to be interpreters of a much wider and 
more valuable experience of life than that which they were supposed to possess. 
The dreamer becomes^ the man of action with an unfailing belief in the aiviuity 
and nobility of human nature and an abiding faith in the eternal truth of the 
principles which were unconsciously inculcated in him at the University and from 
which he never departs in the most trying and dangerous situations. 

■'1 have mentioned Oxford only as an example because 1 know it intimately. 
This conception of education is very old and is not confined to England or Greece; 
in the East, particularly in India, all our education had been imparted and received 
in this spirt. Even to-day we can find in our indigenous educational institutions 
some scholars whose cyclopaedic knowledge and breath of vision, whose insight into 
the subtleties of human nature and the working of the human, mind will astonish 
those who are brought up in that system of education which is prevalent in our 
colleges and Universitiea. Those of our friends who are dissatisfied with University 
education in India and who poirtt out to ue incontrovertible proof of the failure of 
the Universities to impart really valuable and useful education forget that Indian 
Universities have not been given a fair chance. Our Universities, as I said before, 
were created for a verv definite and utilitarian purpose in the early years of the 
British rule in India, and they have more than fulfilled that purpose, and now our 
public services cannot absorb ali the clerks which our Universities produce. 

"University education has been progressively degenerating during the last two 
or three decades because pupils come to Univesitiea with an object which they and 
their parents know is not going to be fulfilled 4n most cases, namely the securing 
of a post in Government service. Thus there is a sense of frustration and belpless- 
ness and a growing feeling of apathy in our students at the very start of their 
University careers, 'i'hey do not come to the University to receive education, they 
come to it beoause they have nothing else to do. 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Oonvocation Address delivered by 
Pandtt Amaranatha Jha at Agra on November 20, 1948 

In addressing a gathering composed mostly of those engaged in the bringing 
up of youth and of young persons on the threshold of their career in life, 1 may 
without apology spend some time in considering whether centres of education have 
any contribution to make which may help in the restoration of ultimate values, in 
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the return of eanity, in the realisation of peace and joy.—peace tvhich knows no 
fear, joy which feeds the sacred flame of love. That educational institutions are 
capa'bie of making this contribution is amply proved hy the attempta made last 
year from more than one quarter to disturb and dislocate their work nod prevent 
them from functioning. Whoever is reactionary, whoever stands for the privileges 
of the few, whoever is opposed to light and freedom is naturally the foe of those 
centres which encourage liberty of thought and liberty of faith and which are 
equally hospitable to all shades of belief. A University must be such a centre, a 
clearing-house of ideaa. a haven to which repair all who voyage on the restless seas 
of thought and adventure and action and return for the invigoration of their faith, 
the renewal of their spiritual strength. A University will cease to be true to itself 
if it allows either a party or a group or even the state to dominate its life, colour 
its ideas, iiifliuence its beliefs. It cannot be indifferent to the currents and cross- 
ourrents of contemporary life, but it should be detached ; it cannot be cold towards 
the happenings of the day, but it should remain cool ; it cannot be distant and 
aloof from the present, but it should retain its wisdom. In the dull and endless 
strife of every day, under its ferment and agitation, it should be a place of strength 
and peace, of thought and certainty of faith rather than a twilight of opinion. 
Unfortunately even centres of education have been threatened by barbarous dissou* 
ance and the canker of sectarian and communal bitterness. What are grandjrloqu* 
eiitly called ideological differencea are allowed to break up the unity, peace and 
concord that should characterise these centres of light and liberty. These reasons 
persuade me to ask whether in the reconstruction of society and the planning of a 
new order, the UniversitieB have not a contribution to make. It is without eigni> 
ficance that in the many committees which have been set up iii this country to 
suggest plans for the planning of the future, educationists have been studiously 
excluded, as though any scheme has the slightest chance of success unless the brin¬ 
ging up of youth is made one of the cardinal subjects for discussion and decision. 

How is youth to be brought up f What ideals ought to be placed before the 
rising generation f 'Jhe sanctity of life, of all life but specially of human life ; a 
BeDse of reverence for the superhuman Energy or Hpirit or Divinity that orders 
creation and ensures its continuity t love of virtuous conduct ; a spirit of sacrifice 
for the larger good *, faith in man's high destiny *, disciplinor-self-control, balance ', 
the feeling that while they are architects of the future^ they are also inheritors of 
the past ; the aspiration to be perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect—thia 
and nothing less man this should be the spirit animating those who train young 
men and women who are to shine above the light of the morning star. That evil 
will continue to exist, that treachery, deceit, falsehood, and all the other items in 
the catalogue of the earthly, sensual, and devilish, will not be completely destroyed, 
that there will always be war and bloodshed, that men cannot become angels—all 
thia may be recognised, and yet one need not desist from ensuring that the youths’ 
thoughts are fed on what is beautiful and good, manly and exalted. The emphasis 
placed, during the period since the indusirial Revolution and the rise of science, on 
utilitarian education has tended to throw into the background whaf used to be the 
most significant part of training, the teaching of the humanities. Indeed, so domi¬ 
nant ia the position of science that even history, philosophy, and literature have 
been forced to don a pseudo-scientific garb, and the study of these subjects is now ■ 
accompanied with the due ritual of laboratory, graphs, and statistics. I am far 
from decrying the value of scientific studies. But I do maintain that the most im- . 
portant subjects of study are not things, but rather man, human thoughts, human 
ideas, the universe within first and only afterwards the universe without. We 
must know ourselves to begin with and then we may try to know other things. We 
must learn to be men, and only then can we truly be scientists, priests, or politicians. 

I plead for bnmane studies, which include not merely pure literature, philosophy, 
and history, but also archseology, anthropology, numismatics, epigraphy, psychology, 
and geography } I wish the classics to regain their lost position ; I hope that the 
clasBicB will once more enable us to draw out of them elevated thoughts, noble 
emotions, and the strength that comes from contact with the highest gchievements 
of the human soul. From them we shall develop our historical and cultural 
background, and derive “the understanding of human nature, the broadening of 
human luterests, and the better appreciation of ihe purpose of human life.” From 
them, too, we shall call back the spirit and the courage, the faith and the power 
witn which brave men and women in ancient days faced perils similar to those 
tuat surround ns. In them we shall discover examples of fortitude, of calm, 
patient, uncomplaining suffering, of noble rage, of resistance against tyranny, of 
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dignity, o! " hnmility, of the soul on its kneesj of the self eTer*expanding and not 
contracting, of the eternal youthfulness and freshness of beauty—^all expressed in 
words that call to us and find a response within us across the wide stretch of 
centuries. From them we realise that where our forbears greatly dared we can 
dare too, what they nobly suffered we too can suffer, what ills they survired we 
also can survive. Above all, from them we learn how tp conduct ourselves, how to 
lire and die in the high ancient fashion. 

To the questions, what is the right life for man,what is good for man, how to 
throw off the brute inheritance, what are hie obligations to the ‘inner law* of the 
heart, what is his portion in the physical universe, how can he attain a higher 
degree of perfection, what is the eternal purpose,—to these vital questions the 
classics provide an answer, whether in precept or tale or myth, with powerful con¬ 
fidence that comforts and convinces ns. We go to the classics for wisdom. We 
need not all be interested in 'fully, or Ulpiau at the best ; nor puzzle over the doc¬ 
trine of the enclitic De ; nor seek inspiration from dukrin karane. The specialist 
may derive what comfort he can from such subtle niceties of grammar and rhetoric. 
Indeed, the grammarian and the rhetorician are in the main responsible for making 
the classics formidable, unattractive, dry as dust, dull as ditch water, lifeless as 
cinders and ashes, when they are in fact bright and effulgent, pure and pellucid as 
streams full of stars. It is not grammar or language or text or even the political 
or economic aspects of classical scholarship that are of main importance ; they have 
their uses, even as the dissectiug of n corpse is of use*; but one values the class- 
icB chiefly because even after the lapse of centuries it is still as true now 
as. it was in the time of Cicero who wrote in his letter 
to his son“Yon are going to visit men who are supremely meu.** 
In the classics we are brought into touch with men who were supremely meo. 
Whether we spend our time iu the company of the poets and dramatists or 
thinkers who lived lives of peace and content on the heights of the Himalayas or 
on the banka of the Ganges; whether we listen to the discussion at the moment¬ 
ous Supper in the house of Agathon or walk along the studious walks and shades 
of the olive grove of Acadame; whether in the high and palmy state of Rome we 
hear the Virgiliau muse or Ovid the soft philosopher of love { love whether we 
lose ourselves in the words of Hafiz, half rapture, naif meditation and all a wondr¬ 
ous exaltation, or derive wisdom from the writings of the other 'nightingale of the 
groves of Shiraz,’ the leaves of whose rose-garden cannot be touched by the 
tyranny of autumnal blasts—wherever our taste or fancy may take us and in 
whichever classic we steep ourselves, rigorone teachers, in Matthew Arnold's vivid 
phrase, will purge our faith and trim our fire, show us the high, white star of 
Truth, and there bid us gaze, aud there aspire. 

'ihe classics of India tell us of the Avalokiteshwaras who refuse Nirvana 
for themselves till all have paeed into bliss. We hear of Yudhishtbira, declining 
to enter into heaven unless his faithful dog was permitted also to get in and 
nreferring to descend into hell if his wife and brothers were ' to remain in hell. 
“I cannot tarry,” he said, “where I have them not.'* 

Bliss is not blissful, just and mighty Ones, 

Bave if I rest beside them. Heaven is there 
Where Love and Faith make heaven. 

There is the scene of Bama, on the eve of bis coronation, willingly renouncing 
succession in favour of his younger brother so that his father's plighted word be 
kept. 

*‘To Bharat’s hand I gladly would resign 
My bride, my life, my gold, and all that’s mine. 

Unaskl;, moat freely would I give him all: 

Bow much more gladly at my father’s call I " 

And the yet more touching scene of Bharata, following Rama Into exile, 
begging him to return but begging in vain, and content ultimately to place Rama's 
sandals on the throne until his return from exile. Arjuna, valiant warrior, hero 
of many a battlefield, shrinking from fighting against nesr relations and dear 
friends, laying down hia arms on the first day of battle, being recalled to his sense 
of public duty and recognition of the claims of the greater good; Bbisbma, 
giving loving advice even to those who fought against him: Harishchandra sacri¬ 
ficing everything in order that his word of honour might he kept; Bama saying 
in his last years, ‘'Affection, compassion, happiness, yea, even Bita herself—in 
renouncing all these 1 have not the Blightcst pain, if thereby I can secure the 
satisfaction of my subjectsthese scenes, and inspiring passages like these: 
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“The person who acquires knowledge, has control over the mind, and ia pure 
in thou^tht and deed, and attains that stage whence he ia not born agaia* 

“What is great is bliss. The great ia itself bliss. Understanding, thought, 
faith, conduct, volition, ail lead to the ultimate truth.” 

‘‘Lead me from the unreal to the Beal; from darkness take me to Light; 
from death lead me to Immortality.” 

“Death, that must come, cornea nobly when we give 
Our wealth, life, and all, to make men live.” 

“In good fortune not elated, in ill-fortune not dismayed. 

Ever eloquent in council, never in the fight afraid, 

Proudly emulous or honour, steadfastly on wisdom set ; These six virtues in 
the nature of a noble soul are met.” 

“Unable to see othere suffering; helpful and forgiving to all beings; one 
whose strength is truth; without reproach; ever unperturbed; one who has 
coutrolied bis desires, is mild, and pure; one who desires no boaours, willing to 
honour others; one who is friendly to everyone and is moved by compaasion; one 
whose vision is noble—he is indeed the greatest of men.”, 

“Discarding all sense of pride and notion of prestige and idea of physical, 
differences, one should bend before all created beings, down to the dog and the<’ 

BBS.” 

—And numerous others which can be easily lealled by those who have been 
nurtured on the Indian dassics, episodes, maxims, lyric pieces, produce in one a 
sense of tranquillity; of incessant and beneficent activity ; of one-nesa not only 
with fellow-men, but beasts and birds and flowers, rivers and mountains: of purity 
and compassion; of balance; and of willing eurrender to the will of God. 

If we turn to the Greek classics or those of Rome, the final impression is not 
different from thie. Milton’s account of the grave tragedians who teach 
“Of moral prudence, with delight received, 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life; 

High actions and high passions best describing”— 

Or Bhelley’s reference to the Athenian records and fragments stamped so 
vividly with the image of the divinity in man; or Mill’s conviction that the ancient 
writere provide an admirable foundation for ethical and philosophical culture, or 
Gilbert Murray's remark that they enshrine moments of living that are too beautiful 
to be allowed to pass; or another scholar’s view that they engender-disinterested 
curiosity which is the real root as it is the real flower of the intellectual life-all 
these express only a part of the contributiou which the Greek and Roman classice 
have made, only a part of the debt which the civilieaiion of Europe owes to them. 
For the chaetening of our soul, for ite comfort, for its elevation, we have noble 
words that still stand US in good stead, words that are both memorable in them¬ 
selves and for the emotions they arouse and the spiritaal exaltation that they 
provide, “No Greek was ever an old man", it was said, and age does not -wither 
tieir words either. The saying of Archimedes: 

“Give me a place to stand and 1 will move the earth 
the words of Epictetus: 

"He is free who lives as he chooses 

the statement in Sophocles: • t. ’ ' 

“Wonders are many, and none ia more wonderful than man - 
the epigram in Pindar: 

“Man's^ life Is a day. What Is he ? 

What is he not f A shadow in a dream 
le man: but when God sheds a brightuese. 

Shining light is on earth 
And life is Bweet as honey;” 

Oioero’e words: 


eternal 


A ehoit life is given us by nature, but the memory of a 


well-spent life ie 

the line's in Virgil: 

“Everyone has his allotted day ; short and irrecoverable ie the lifetime of all • 
but to extend our fame by deeds—this is the task of greatness”— ’ 

'^eso chwt us on our tedious way and lift ns If we totter down. The value 
of moderation is constantly stressed in these claesioB—the need for temoerance the 
value of evenuesi and balance and sophrosyne. "Nothing in the affaire ^of man is 
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worthy of great anxiety” (Plato); ''Remember to preserve an even mind in adverse 
circumstances, and equally in good fortune a mind free from insolent joy” (Horace): 
“An undisturbed mind is the best sauce for affliction” (Plautus); “Tbe passiona of 
the mind should be neither oveielated nor abjectly depressed” (Cicero); ''It is great 
riches to a man to live sparingly with an open mind” (Lucretius) ; ‘'Whatever you 
love, desire that it may not please you too much” (Martial); “Things that are 
moderate last a long while” (Seneca); “To beep to moderation, to hold the end in 
view, to follow the rules of .nature” (Lucanus)—do these not also echo the cardinal 
truth enunciated in the Bhagwadgita : 

“In sorrow not dejected, and in joys 
Not overjoyed; dwelling outside the stress 
Of passion, fear, and anger” 
or in Fariduddin Attar: 

“Whoever knows how to control bis passions will be among those who have 
secured freedom in this world.” 

These classics set up before ns ideals and suggest heights to which we may 
aspire. "Barbarism” has been well defined as the absence of standards to which 
appeal can be made. 

And in the claesics of Persia too, we find similar sustaining and elevating 
power. In tbe odes, elegies, moral maxims, narrative poems, discourses, and an¬ 
ecdotes, there is food for thought, advice clothed in attractive garb, deep philo¬ 
sophy underlying tbe symbolism of love and. wine, mystic vision in the writings 
of the budge doctors of tbe Sufistic far, useful and noble seatiments. These 
there are in plenty, even though ou tbe surface the writers may seem to have 
lost themselves completely in wine and flowers, the running stream and the face 
beloved. The superficial reader will take delight in the rapturous nightingale wooing 
the rose, the cup that holds the drink divine, the golden sunabine of the human face, 
a book of rose-leaves smelling all of wine, Samaicsnd and Bokhara gifted away 
in exchange for the mole upon the cheek. But one can find wisdom too: how the 
personal self can be merged in the consciousness of the Divine; _ how by aban¬ 
doning yourself to become one of the poor you can be admitted into the palace 
of Eternity; how the poor are the treasures of this world and the keys of the 
other; bow “generaiion goelh and pneratiou cometh, while for ever tbe earth 
abideth. The sun liseth also and the sun goetb down and cometh panting back 
to his place where he riseth.” 

With an authority which I cannot attain, Matthew Arnold says: '^Commerce 
with the ancients appears to me to produce, in those who constantly practise it, a 
steadying and composing efiect upon their judgment, not in literary works only, 
but of men and events in general. They are like persons who have had a very 
weighty and impressive experience; they are more truly than others under the 
empire of facts, and more independent of the language current among those 
with whom they live. They wish neither to applaud nor to revile their age; they 
wish to know wbat it is, wbat it can give them, and whether this is what .they 
want.” My message is:—Back to the classics—Treasure up the beat part of the 
past.' It enehrinee that which sbapea our inner life, contributes to our emotion, 
imagination, and thought, is tbe content of national consciousness, and endows ns 
witf charity and freedom from bitteiness. 


Benares Hindu University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by the 
Hon’ble Pandit Hirday Nath Kumru, IL. D. at Benares on November 18, 1D43 

We are living in stirring times. Tbe world is calling for men of action and 
daring. Change is in the air. We do not know what will come out of the present 
titanic struggle, but it has made people ia all countries eager for a radical trans¬ 
formation of the existing order, which.seems to have had its day. Tbe old order 
haa not yet yielded place to tbe new anywhere, but one hopes that tbe struggles 
and saotifices of the last four years are tbe birth-tbroea of the new world for 
which we are longing. It is natural that we should ask, at a time like this, what 
will be our place in tbe new order and what will be our contribution to it. The 
pTcblcm of India cannot be isolated from that of the rest of the world. Indeed, 
U is f sU cl tbe world probltm. The political and social ills that we complain 
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of have oast their blight on the lives of milliona in other countries. The longing 
for bold advance and experimentation in the hearts of us all reflects the expectant 
mood of the entire world. The denial of human freedom, and the existence of 
poverty side by side with enormous potential wealth are the fundamental problems 
facing the entire world. The existing social system is being hotly questioned 
everywhere, and men are asking themselves why they should stand by silently while 
the things to satisfy them are within easy reach. And any solution which is 
based on the application of social values to human problems will be as applicable 
to India as to any other counry. It depends on those in authority today whether 
peace and plenty ebould reign throught the world in future, or the unrest and 
denial of equality and brotherhood, which are responsible for the present holocaust, 
will continue. "The test in the world today," as Mr. Wendell Willhie haa said, 
"is as to whether political leadership, businesB leaderebip and labour leadership have 
the quality and the capacity and the character to measure up to these critical ■ 
times." The temper of the people shows that they will not allow the status quo 
to exist. 

The nniversities and centres of learning have an important part to play in 
bringing about the transformation, which we all ardently desire. They can afford 
valuable guidance in the shaping of new policies and the formulation of schemes 
to implement them. In view of the great service which the unvereities can render 
in the years to come, it will be appropriate if I refer first to the problem of edu¬ 
cational reconstruction, which has been completely and persistently ignored by 
those who had the power and responsibility to solve it. 

It may seem unreal to dieoasB educational questions while we are in the midst 
of a world war, but, in reality, the importance of making far-reaching changes in 
the existing educational system to increase the vigour and efficiency of the people 
hae been thrown into sharp relief in all free countries by the events of the last 
four years. The knowledge that the ability of a country to preserve its national 
life and to maintain its position in relation to other countries depends on the 
intelligence and capacity of its individual citizens has stimulated interest in educa¬ 
tional problems both in England and America and educational expenditure ie regar¬ 
ded by these countries ae a part of the national war effort. They are not merely 
preparing plane for the further development of their educational system after the 
war, but are already incurring additional expenditure to improve it in all directions. 
England, in spite of the burden which it has to bear on account of the war, hae 
raised its educational budget from £105 millions to £173 millions in the current 
financial year, in order to enable it to hold its own in the post-war world : it has 
increased its educational expenditure by 70% since the outbreak of the war. Turkey, 

1 understand, spends more on education than it does on armaments or its standing 
army. Even China, which has been engaged in a life and death etruggle with 
Japan for more than six years, has found it possible to give education the highest 
place in Us national budget next to war expenditure. Realizing that their future 
position will depend more largely than ever before on their understanding of the 
forcea that will shape the new world, the Chinese are taking comprehenaive measur- 
es to enhance the capacity of their people to adjust themeelves intelligently to their 
environment. In these oiroumetances, we can postpone the consideration of our 
eaucational future only at our peril. We have a heavy task before us. We have 
not merely to introduce the light of education into every, home, but also to enable 
our people to occupy a position of intellectual equality with other natione. We 
have to take steps at one and the same time to cover the country with a network 
or educational inetitutions and to raise them to s standard comparable with that of 
similar institutions in the more advanced countries. 

Every <me of us, I am sure, realizes the need for equipping the people with 
JP® .®f knowledge to ensure their survival in the keen struggle for existence 

that will arise after the war j bat onr educational system cannot be easily adapted 

has scarcely ever been viewed as a whole in this 
fn'tKflo* Pf* ~®^®*pP®®.^*P^®®hrdIy under the presaure of events. It is soulless 
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ankifn^'iv to the existing polities! order, which requires aubservience to 

dbate 0“ “9 l>»oduction of men qualified to fill eubor- 

BtaudDalnt^MTiil^n *9 our educational problem from a new 

of ft^men*^^ devise a hystom which will provide fqr the rearing up of a race 
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. In examining out educational Btructure, let us first consider UniTeiaity educa¬ 
tion, which will interest ua most on the present occasion. The number of students 
in the uniTersities has often been regarded as excessive. It came in for • a great 
deal of criticism during the years of depression. Belatively to the total population, 
the number is not too large. Before the war, the proportion of students in the 
universities to the entire population was I to 837 in Great Britain, 1 to 690 in 
Germany and 1 to 225 in the United Btates, bat in India it ia only 1 to 2.430. 
The number of University students canno^ therfore, be regarded as excessive, but 
the poor quality of University education and the inability of the naduates to 
support themselves require serious consideration. Both the standard cit education 
and the methods of teaching require revision. 

A high educational authority thinks that ‘’only 30 pet cent, of the University 
products can be said to have secured employment of a type which is in keeping 
with their attainments or commensurate with the time and money which have 
been spent on their education.” This tragic misdirection of energy can be remedied 
only by a reorganization of the entire educational system, so that its various parts 
will be properly adjusted to one another and more account will be taken of the 
different aptitudes of the students and the practical needs of the community. The 
vocational side of education which has been largely neglected will have to receive 
much greater attention than it has unfortunately received so far. It is only then 
that the presBure on institutions which make provision for general education will 
be relieved. If our universities are to be comparable to the universities of the 
more advanced countries, an essential feature of university reform must be the 
extension of the degree course to three years. Steps must be taken at the same 
time to improve the quality of the material that the universities get from the high 
schools by the addition of a year to the high school course. This will naturally 
lead to the elimination of the intermediate classes, which are an anomalous feature 
of our educational system at the present time. Education will thus be divided into 
two well-marked stages, each of which will be a complete whole. Bimultaneonsly 
with the attempts to improve education, generous provision must be made for 
scholarships which will be sufficient to support those whose means do not allow 
them to prolong their education. The Bcholarsbips at present given are unfortuna¬ 
tely too small to enable those who receive them to maintain themselves and to take 
part on a footing of equality with other students in the social life of their oolleges 
and universities. This means that, in the case of a fairly large proportion of the 
students, maintenance grants should take the place of scbolarships. The reports of 
the University Grant Commission in England show that nearly half the University 
Btudents are able to carry on their education only because of the financial help 
which they receive from public or private funds. In order to raise the standard of 
secondary education adequately—and make it a suitable foundation for higher 
studies, the. importance of the mother tongue must - be recognized much more fully 
than is the case at present. 

‘'The mother-tongue,” observed the Calcutta University Commission, “is the 
true vehicle of mother-wit. Another medium of speech may bring with it, as 
English brings with it, a current of new ideas. But the mother-tongue is one with 
the air in which a man is born... . It is the mother-tongue which gives to the 
adult mind the relief and illumination of utterance, as it clutches after the aid of 
words when new ideas or judgments spring from the wordless recesses of thought 
or feeling under the stimulus of physical experience or of emotion. Uence, in all 
education, the primary place should be given to training in the exact and free use 
of the mother-tongue.” In many provinces, subjects other than Englieh can be 
taught through ^the mother-tongue, but training in the use of the mother-tongue 
does not still occupy, as the ConnnisBion desired, “a fundamental and unique 
place” in our educational system. 

The developments suggested above must be accompanied by a wide expansion of 

S rimary education, which has hitherto been woefully neglected. Our future will 
epend, not on the selected few who have enjoyed the advantages of higher edu¬ 
cation, but on the ability of the common man to understand the world be lives in 
and the position which he occupies in it. Free and compulsory education is, there¬ 
fore, as necessary here as it is elsewhere. Bad the efforts made by Mr. Ookhale 
thirty years ago to make a beginning in the direction of free and compulsory 
education succeeded, and the authorities realized that it was their primary duty to 
spread education not merely in urban, but also in rural ares, we would have gone 
much further on the road to universal education than we have unfortunately done 
BO far. Our backwaidnesa-requireB that we Bhould make Btienuoua eadeavouzs to 
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Bohieve as rapid a progress bb is practicable, so - that we may not be left behind in 

the race of life. . • * , u 

I have here attempted only a brief indication of some of the points on which 
reform ia called for; me Education Advieer to the Government of India has 
recently put forward a comprehensive scheme which deserves the immediate atten¬ 
tion of the country. The reforms here advocated will undoubtedly be ^ costly. He 
has calculated that it would cost about 277 crores to provide India with a system 
of education comparable to that prevailing in the West before the war. The figure 
may stagger even the moat ardent advocate of education reform in this country, but 
the examples of other countries should inspire us with a determination to do all 
that ties in our power to wipe out the ignorance which has long been a reproach 
to the country. I h^ve already stated what Turkey and China are doing to 
educate their people. The example of Russia which baa won the admiration of the 
whole world by its heroism in defending its freedom should be an even^ greater 
inspiration. It is poor and has a large population, 90 per cent of which was 
illiterate before the Revolution of 1917, but it has abolished illiteracy. In our own' 
country, money has been found for the War to an extent which would have seemed 
impossible only four years ago. If we realize that national education is ae necessary 
to out existence as vicory in the war, we would consider no sacrifice too great in 
order to develop our human capital which is of far greater importance than silver 
and gold. We can neither industrialize the country nor banish poverty and ill- 
healtn which are the results of ignorance and illiteracy unless our people are 
equipped with the knowledge which modern conditions require. Educational pro¬ 
gress is an essential preliminary to progress in other directions. Our future is 
indissolubly bound up with it. The spread of education and its development in 
all its branches must be the first reform that we should insist on after the war. 
Nothing is worth having without it. The main responsibility for carrying out 
this reform must rest on the Government of India. In the present circumstances 
its achievement will be impossible if it is left entirely to the provinces. 

I have dwelt at length on the urgent need for the diffusion of education 
throughout the country, because the euccessful working of democracy depends on 
an educated electorate. T he political responsibilities which a democratic system of 
government places on their shoulders can be discharged by the people only when 
they can arrive at an intelligent decision with regard to the important issues that 
arise from time to time. Nor can the econpmic condition of the country be im¬ 
proved to the full extent possible while the masses are stupid in ignorance. Both 
the industrialization of the country and the efficiency of agriealture require educated 
cultivators and workers who will be able to understand the significance of the 
results achieved by science to human life and be able to apply them in practice. 

Education is thus the indispensable basis of all schemes for improving the 
general conditions under which the people live, but the extension of the social 
services cannot be postponed till education has been placed within reach of every 
boy and girl. A great deal can be done even now to mitigate poverty and. disease. 
The poverty of the country ia too well-known to require emphasis. Millions live 
on the verge of starvation and millions more never know what it is to have a full 
meal. Inadequate nourishment inevitably leads to ill-health and premature death. 
The incidence of disease is higher in India than in any country with which we 
would like to compare ourselves, and the low expectation of life here is in etertling 
contrast with that in England, the United States and other advanced countries. 
While the average age is 69.12 years in the U.S.A., 58.74 in England and Wales 
snd 44.82 in Japan, in India it is only 26.91. The catastrophe which has over¬ 
whelmed Bengal points to the urgent need for taking vigorous steps to deal with 
problems of social reconstruction. The shortage of food end the epidemics of 
malaria, dysentery, cholera, etc., and the terrible increase in mortality which have 
followed in its wake are now the results of a temporary dislocation of the economic 
machinery. They point to a serious deficiency in our social system and the lesBons 
which they teach should be taken to heart both by the Government and the public. 
They show that the standard of living in the country is dangerously low. As I 
have already stated, there is a chronic shortage of food in the country. Want of 
bodily vigour cbracterizes the large majority of the population, and agricultural and 
industrial prcducticn compares veiy unfavourably with that in the countries to 
jBicn 1 h&Tfi already referred. We have beceme used to ataivation, inifficiency and 
diseaee, end have regarded them ea the inevitable features of life in a country with 
* population. We have become callous to human suffering end have taken 
naioiy any steps to plan an iconomy which would give « chance of leading a 
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bsppy, healthy and proeperous life to those who are living under eub>huinan 
conditiona. The famine that is raging in Bengal and other parts of India draws 
forcible attention to the urgent need for adopting measures to bring about 
social security. We need a ' Beveridge Plan which would lay down 
a national minimum which we must strive to achieve as early as possible. The 
tragedy of Bengal should serve as a clarion call to our educated countrymen to work 
for the welfare of the masses. A Persian poet has said : “The more I studied logic and 
philosophy, the more 1 felt that their meaning was only love.” The education 
which we have received should teach.uB the duty of service and sacrifice. In a 
recent speech defining the duty of the British Government to its own people, Mr. 
Churchill said:- “Now I regard it as a definite part of the duty and responsibility 
. of this National Government to have to set about a vast and practical scheme to 
make sure that, in the years immediately following the war, there will be food, 
work and home for all. No erudition, no party ooctrinee or party prejudices or 
vested interests shall stand in the way of the simple duty of providing before tbe 
'end of the war for food, work and home. Each plan must be ^ prepared now, 
during the war, and they must come into action as soon as victory is woo.” Our 
objective must be the eame. We hare no government which we can call national, 
yet our duty to spend ourselves in the service of the country and to fight for 
conditions in which there will be “food, work and home for all” is imperative. 

The times in which we live are difficult. We are faced with baffling problems. 
In spite of tbe sacrifices we have made in this war for tbe cause of human free* 
dom, we have yet been given no share in thei freedom for which we are fighting. 
Though the promise of freedom is still held out to us, a new slogan has been 
raised by our opponents to delay its achievement. We ere now told that demo¬ 
cracy is unsuitable to India. Our special differences are held to militate against 
' the establishment of a democratic government. We are expected to follow England 
in every respect except its system of government. When it is discovered that 
democracy cannot be worked in India, we do not know. But the new obstacle 
placed in our way should only serve as a further challenge to the spirit of youth. 
The present situation may try their patience, but partiotism requires that they 
should bend every particle of their energy to the task of welding their country 
into a united wholes With faith in themselves, they should work for the elimina¬ 
tion of all those distinctions of caste and creed which have brought about discord 
among ns and divided those who should love one another as brothers, Tbe im¬ 
pediments in their way are formidable. But they must remember that we are not 
the only people who have to contend against heavy odds. China is passiug through 
a severe ordeal. The war has brought untold sufferings on its people, and it has 
been ravished by a ruthless enemy, who has tried every means in bis power to 
destroy its national life, but the spirit of tbe youth of _ China is still unbroken. 
They have answered the call of their country with magnificent courage and eothu- 
siasm. Till a few years ago, China was torn 1^ internecine divisions. There was not 
even a semblance of unity iu the country. Practically every province regarded 
itself as more or less independent end had its own war lord, but China enjoye a 
moral unity today which would have been regarded as impossible a few years ago. 
This achievement is in no small measure due to the unconquerable partriotism 
and self-sacrificing labours of the yonng men and women of China. To the young 
men and women of India I would say : “You have no government of your own 
> as China had to help you to going forward, but you have within you the same 
spirit which has actuated the Chinese youth to work and suffer for the country. 

If you do not lose heart, the vigorous struggle in which we are engaged will 
have but one end. But be true to yourselves, and the battle of freedom, though at 
times it may seem lost, can only end in our Victory. Yours is now the great 
opportunity to work and perhaps to suffer for the achievement of this supreme 
end 1” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following are extracts from tbe Convocation Address delivered by Sir Homi 
Mody at Nagpur on Monday, the 13th. December 1948 

Slowly but with gathering force, the armed might of tbe Democracies ie es- 
seiting itself, and even before tbe smoke of battle baa cleared away, men’s thoughte 
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are turning to tie building of a better world from which injuBtice, oppreseion and 
cruelty may for ever be banished. You haye the good fortune to be the standard 
bearers of tbie New Age and what more inspiring call can you have than that 
you equip yourself adequately for the ^reat tasks which await you ? In ^ the fore¬ 
front, you must have a clear appreciation of the fundamentale of the issue over 
which the present conflict is raging. Lord Halifax, in a memorable address deli¬ 
vered at Oxford some three years ago, pointed out that real conflict today was 
not between age and youth, but between youth and youth, He thought it was a 
terrifying challenge to the very foundations of. human thought and action that 
the growing generations in different countries mould accept standards of conduct 
in sharp contradiction to an anodier. The devastating perversion of the youth of 
Germany and her satellites bad brought about a moral retrogression, and it was 
a question of fighting for the very existence of modern civilization. Lord Halifax 
pleaded for a repudiation of the crudely materialistic philosophy of HHUr't Oer- 
manif, and the return to social, moral and religious standards. 

The task which facea bumanit;^ of evolving a better social and political order is 
one of infinite complexity, and requires us all to shed some of our most cherished 
convictions and unlearn some of the dogmas on which we have been reared. The 
cry of Freedom is on every one’s lips but is it not clear that the concept of 
Fredom needs to be revised and given a new and deeper meaning? For us in 
India, the problem is consplicated by the special conditiona of our political life. 
Our entire concentration on the attainment of Self-Government has necessarily 
created a somewhat narrow national outlook, and to the extent that Freedom must 
be OUT first objective, there is no reason to quarrel with it. If, however, the two 
world ware have taught ua any lesson, it ia that there ' is no hope for mankind 
in a world divided up into sovereign states, pursuing their own ends, and refus¬ 
ing to ihiuk in terms of an international Order, capable of guaranteeing a collective 
political and economic security. The practical lecognitiou of this truth must 
obviously be the first task of the statesmen of the United Nations. In the present 
evolution of India, the problem may appear to be one of academic interest, but 
however distant or near the attainment of our goal may be, the leaders of politi¬ 
cal thought in the country cannot afford to mark time while the rest of the world 
ia engaged in working out a solution. One of these days, India is bound to take 
her rightful place in the Councils of the world, and it is essential that those who' 
are moulding her destinies should have their minds attuned in time to the revolu¬ 
tionary changes that are taking place in the ideology of freedom-loving peoples all 
over the earth. 

Another lesson which this War has taught us is that Democracy, however 
much we may prize it, is not necessarily the last word in political wisdom, and 
that human progress can be achieved under widely uiffeient systems. Boldier and 
civilian are fighting in Russia with a heroism and resourcefulness which have 
compelled the admiration of the world, and it cannot but be admitted that Rus¬ 
sian resistance has given a rude shock to the almost universal conception of 
the Soviet System of Government. To-day it is heresy to talk of an international 
Order without Russian collaboration. Incidentally, the course of history would 
have been different, if the realization of Russia’s place in world polity had dawned 
on the Great Democracies a few years earlier. Putting the idea in another way, 
the war has taught ua that peace-loving nations can collaborate with one another 
under widely different systems of Government, and that man does not need a 
political syetem any more than he needs a universal religion. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that almost from the very beginning of our 
struggle for emancipatiou, we have owned allegiance to the ideal of Parliamentary 
Democracy. Since it has become an article of faith with us, it is useful to remember 
that the British Constitution has only been made possible by the peculiar genius 
of the British people, developed over a course of ceuturies and has not been found 
capable of adoption by any other nation. However that may be, we must have 
clear understanding of the essentials of Democracy. It is a commonplace that 
under a democratic form of Government, the individual enjoys the largest mea¬ 
sure of freedom compatible with_ the existence of an ordered Society'functioning for 
the common good. It is a condition of the system that the will of the individual, 
OTllectively expressed, largely determines the character and 'compoaition of the 
Government in power. The subordination of the citizen to the State, and the 
**8*™®otation which follows from it under a dictatorship whether 
ot the individual or the Proletariat, ia abhorrent to the ideals of Democracy. 
J.01S concept of the place of the individual has elevated humanity, but it is be- 
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coming increasingly clear that it ie no longer adequate, and by itself cannot satisfy 
man in bis craving for a larger and fuller existence. Economic freedom must 
form an equally essential part of the common heritage; the new life which man 
wants must offer security as well as freedom. This may mean the abandonment 
of the extreme forma of the laiasez'faire. doctrine which the Nineteenth Century 
elevated to the position of a gospel. There are many who might interpret this 
as the beginning of the process of diesolution of Capitalism. I have no such fears. 
I believe our economic life can and will adjust itself to the needs of the times 
and the demands of a more enlightened humanity. It should be quite possible 
to remodel the capitalist organization of Industry without destroying individual 
initiative and the profit motive. Here again clear thinhing is required, and the 
solution must be along the lines of a oompromise between two extreme sets of 
ideas. The relations between Capital and Labour will also need to ' be adjusted, 
if the disastrous antagouiem between them is to be prevented from developing into 
a threat to the fabric of Society. 1 do not see. why it should not be possible to 
develop a synthesis of interests in which an adequate and honourable place is 
found for both Capital and Labour. When our economic syatem bae thus shed 
some of its old clothes and put on new habiliments, we may expect political 
freedom and freedom from want to be knit together in close alliance in .the 
common interests of all. 

There is another Freedom, of which we have heard very little at any of the 
Conferences which the statesmen and strategists of the United Nations have been 
bolding from time to time. 1 mean the freedom of the Coloured People. If, as 
the Big Three have very recently stated at Teheran, the pence which they envisage 
will be one '^which will command the goodwill of the overwhelming masses of the 
peoples of the world and banish the scourge of the terror of war for many gene¬ 
rations,” there can be no place in it for the Colour Bar. There cannot be a world 
divided up into four different compartments labelled, White, Brown, Yellow and 
Black., Global peace cannot rest on the insecure foundations of racial inequality. 

Apart from this wider conception of freedom, if India’s political evolution is 
to be on the lines of a Parliamentary democracy, we have to try and appreciate 
the conditions which make for success, ^lerance and discipline are the very 
foundations of the system,' and as I have indicated abov^ it is their continual 
exercise that has accounted for the strength of British institutions. India will need 
to cultivate these special attribntes, and that leads me on to the consideration of an 
unpleasant feature in the corporate life of our schools and colleges. No man 
interested in the development of tbe character of the rising generation can remain 
indifferent to the growing manifestations of indiscipline in oiir institutions of 
learning. It is a problem which has to be bandied with tact and understanding, 
and in so far as your system of education or upbrinning may be held to be tes- 
ponsible, all who have in their bands the moulding of tbe character of the youth of 
the country in liieir hands must seriously concern themselves with eradicating tbe 
root causes of the trouble. I have no desire to moralize; my only purpose is to 
point out that if discipline ie not implanted early in life, the younger generation 
which will have enormous responsibilities laid on its shoulders, will find itself faced 
with difficulties threatening the orderly development of free institutions in diis 
country. 

Allied to this is the old, old question whether it is right for students to 
engage themselves in political controversy. If I was seeking for perfection in an 
imperfect world, I would positively deprecate their active participation in . politics, 
particularly as it must mean, under present-day conditions, concentration on the 
single issue of political freedom. I recognize, however, the impossibility of altogether 
weaning away the young mind from issues which fill such an important place fti 
tbe lives of all, and 1 shall forbear from advice which has often been tendered, and 
as often rejected. Only one ^ing I would empbasiee, and it is that there ia only 
one period in which yon can cultivate and enrich yonr minds, and it would be a 
thousand pities if at the most formative stage in your lives, you allowed yonrselves 
to stray along the barren paths of politics, which to most of us mean only disap¬ 
pointment and frustration. 

Before 1 leave the subject of political freedom with which I have dealt mainly 
in the abstract, I would like to say a few words about what is one of tbe most 
potent agencies for the efficient prosecution of the democratic way of life, I refer 
to the power of tbe Press. We all know there is no such thing as a free press in 
countries which are subject to the will of an individual or a group, but I wonder 
how many of us realize the tendencies which have been at work, even in liberty 
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loving oountriei, during the past generation or two. Time was when there were 
newspapers in Great Britain which made and .unmade governments. The; stood 
out as protagonists, not of this class or that, one special interest or another, but as 
champions of freedom and fair dealing between man and man. They influenced 
the policy of Governmeot, moulded public opinion, and stood as buflers between 
the electorate and the part; machine. Their fearless voices were heard with respect 
in the chancellories of the world. The arrival of the Press Barons on the scene 
has changed all that, and has left the electorate at the mercy of the party machine. 
Tlie sorry chapter of incompetence, indecision and expediency which characterized 
British policy during the disastrous years which preceded the rise to. power of 
political gangsters would not have been written if a really free press had been 
functioning in Great Britain. With the growing power of the political machine, 
and with a press largely subservient to capitalist interests, tbs party in power was 
able to keep the nation in blinkers, and men like Mr. Churchill who were trying ' 
to rouse it to a consciousness of the humiliation of its position and the peril it wns 
facing, could get no hearing. This has an object lesson for us all. The press haa 
to be protected against party domination just aa much as against control by the 
Goveoment in power, and if conditions are ever created here which make it im> 
possible for even a few fearless men to raise their voice against oppression, iujustice 
or back-sliding, democracy in this country will lose one of its greatest safeguards. 

I have dealt so far with problems which insistently call for a solution, if the 
world of tomorrow is to be a- better and happier place to live in. I believe this 
may prove to be the last chance civilization has of retrieving itself *, 1 cannot im¬ 
agine its surviving another war. A heavy responsibility rests accordingly on the 
ebouldeis of those to whom is committed the task of putting the world back on 
its feet. Let us profoundly hope we shall be spared another Versailles, and that 
men of strong purpose and clear miude will guide humanity’s footsteps. Is it not 
a tragedy that at such a decisive period of hietory, our country should find itself 
torn by diBsensions and unable to reach the goal which all sections of the people 
have set before themselves ? 1 do not think it appropriate to the occasion that I 
should dwell on controversial issues, and if 1 refer to the communal problem, it 
is only for the purpose of emphasising that there can be no future for the country 
unless the various races and communities within its borders learn to live together. 
The achievement of that objective will have to be the supreme responsibility of the 
young men and women who have received the impress of a University education, 
and. who have learnt to value the virtues of toleration and a broad outlook on life. 
It is B task which calls for infinite patience and understanding. If it is true that 
the fragmentation of India would aeriously jeopardize her propecta of emergence 
some day as one of the Great Powers, it is equally true that no political frame¬ 
work which was unacceptable to any large section of the population would have a 
chance of being set up or maintained. Harmony between the various races which 
inhabit this geographical unit, known for centuries as Hindustan, thus becomes 
the most compelling task before us all. 1 hope the youth of the country will 
apply themaelves to it with evangelic fervour, oonscioua as they are of the injury 
done to the interests of the country by the eternal wrangles of the politicians of 
the day. and imbued as they must be with the lessons of the two ghastliest wars 
in all history. - The road is long and difficult, there may be many wrong turnings 
and the goal may elude them, but success must crown the efibrts of those who 
preserve their faith undimmed and refuse to own defeat. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by the right reverend 
ff. D. Paws, 0LB.,_o,B^.,^M.A.j D.D., V. 0 ., Bishop of Lahore at the Annual Con¬ 
vocation of the Punjab University held at Lahore on December 22it(l, 1943 

A Univeraity aims at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating 
the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying.true principles of 
popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age. at 
iMilitating tbs exercise of political power and refining the intercourse of frivate 

gentlemen graduates, there is much meat in this definition. I do 
not pretend it is complete or pefect, but it will be enough for us this morning. 
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' May I invite your oonsideration of eome thoughts which surge through xny 
mind when I ponder this definition in' the light of the days in which we live and 
with special reference, to this great land of India in which I have spent more 
than half my life. 

Towards the end of last century Matthew Arnold reminded us in England 
who read his poetry that we were “wandering between two worlds, one dead, one 
pofferless to be born." I'he words are much more applicable now sixty years later 
than they were ' when they were written. The events of the last four years have 
completed the shattering of the old world which was beginning at the end of last 
century and was speeded up by the first Great War. Now the old world is indubU 
tably dead. We stand on the threshold of a new era. We are not only spectators 
of a new birth but we are participators in it and this especially applies to you of 
the younger generation ; not . to us who have nearly completed our course, but to 
you, representatives of the intelligentsia of all nations, you who represent millions 
of young men and women in the two hemispheres, many of whom to-day have 
been ruthlessly murdered in a diabolical attempt to stamp out individual persona* 
lity and culture and degrade men and women by turning them into machines. You 
in India to-day can still say "my mind to me a kingdom is", but you do not share 
that privileged position . with all your brothers and sisters. We have peace this 
morning in Lahore, a greater peace than Calcutta where enemy bombs have 
recently taken their toll of life. Elsewhere in many a University there has been bo 
peace for four years. Murder and destruction reigu supreme. 

I have not the time to enlarge upon every phrase in the definition of a Uni* 
versity which I have just quoted to you, though I commend it all to your notice. 
I miiat be content to take some of it only. 

A University aims firstly at cultivating the jaiblic mind and purifying the 
national taste. 

j Secondly at supplying true principles to popular aspiration, at giving enlarge¬ 
ment and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitatmg the exercise of political 
power. 

You will remember I am suggesting to you that, whatever profession you are 
going to follow, your University requires of you that, in return for her learning 
and culture, you have an unending duty to society, to those, the vast majority, who 
go through life without the support which letters after their names should secure. 

PuiJLio Mind, National Tabtb 

Firstly, you are expected to play your part at cultivating the public mind and 
purifying the national taste. . • l i, 

I cannot help acknowledging that this gigantic task you share with ail coun¬ 
tries of the present day. I am not thinking of India alone. I am not thinking 
only of the Punjab, public minds aud national tastes are, all the world over, at a 
pretty low level. It is true that they have of recent years been subjected to new 
influences which are capable of good and of evil on an unprecdeiited scale, never 
experienced by the world before. 'J'he mo^t potent of these are the cinema and the 
radio : and we must take account of the immense and growing influence of printed 
matter. University men and women all the world oyer carry the responsibility 
which learning and culture demands. The cinema in India is alill in the earlier 
stages of its development. In eome ways it has avoided the less reputable features 
of Holywood : in some ways it has been too slavisb in following suit. Often it 
deals with great themes which are inspiring and uplifting : sometimes it does not 
play BO worthy a part. The cinema all tne world over must cater for the pubiio 
taete if it is adequately to fill its halls. Its influence is (to use one of Us own 
hyperbolic adj^ctiveB ) stupendous. Increasing numbers of people p^ronise the 
cinema. It is therefore all the more important that the pubiio mind and national 
taste should be purified and not degraded. Here is a great influence waiting to be 
baineBsed for good ends. University men and women should be interested m it. 
Their influence should bo to keep it at a high level not only insisting on tecbincal 
perfection but the presentation of stories snd themes which, even in fheir excite¬ 
ments and developments, raise the national taste instead of degrading it. Ihe same 
problem presents itself in the radio. Here the level is unqueslionafaly higher but 
strenuous efforts most be made in all countries to see that the electric wave lengihs 
which Marconi discovered and his successors have improved upon shall not be used 
for unworthy ends, especially to prostitute the truth. The use of the word propa¬ 
ganda shows as well as anything the most deliberate deception for unworthy ends. 
The word itself is an admirable word, tree fropi igftoble associeiionB, One of tbs 
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Christian societies with * which I am connected uses it as a title for proclaiming 
what it holds to be truth. But nonadays distortion of the truth and lying on a 
gigantic scale have claimed the word and bound it in letters from which 1 doubt 
ft it will ever have the power to free itself. Propaganda is now an utterly sinister 
word : it carries a message which is suspect. Its name will be for ever connected 
with Goebbles and those in ali countries who have been blind imitatora of this 
apostle of lies. And propaganda is especially connected with the air. Caliban’s 
description of Prospero’s island is true of India as of every country in the world— 
“the isle is full of noises.” It would be a good thing for the world if the rest of 
the description rang true also, “sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt 
not.” Truth was of Plato’s three Absolutes with Beauty and Goodness. Two 
thousand five hundred years have done nothing to displace the claims of the great 
Greek philosopher in the minds of all thinking men everywhere, but ail three 
Absolutes are in jeopardy to-day. Truth lies at the libttom of an abyss where the 
nations of the world have thrown her. It will be for thinking men and women, 
especially those who have been kissed by an Alma Mater of learning, to rescue 
her and restore her to her rightful place. ' Great is truth and she will prevail” is 
an estimate we have every right to accept but the debunking of lies and bad faith 
and the restoration of truth of her rightful place iu the “windy ways of men” 
will require the active co-operation of ali educated men. It will be a crusade. 
Every University in the world should flock to the colours and break a lance for 
truth. 

Then there is the matter of public taste in literature, and all printed matter. 
There are more books and magazines printed nowadays than ever before. 1 think 
the East shares with the West the reflection that much of it is on a low level. ' In 
books there is low-brow and high-brow literature. 1 am not suggesting that 
University men and women should confine themselves only to high-brow literature. 
That would be too appalling a prospect. I myself should miss the detective novel 
very much. There is however good and bad low-brow, literature, and middle-brow 
literature as well. We may be right in assuming that there is no bad high-brow 
literature. We are all of ua consumers of literature. Some of you may be going 
to be writers. 1 don’t know ^ what you have been reading during your University 
days ontside your subjects. Sir David Livingstone in a recent book entitled Edu¬ 
cation for a World Adrift deplores the taste of present day undergraduates at 
Oxford but lays much of the blame on authorship. Standing np for Victorian 
literature against present day writers he suggests that Shaw, Huxley and Wells, 
cut a poor figure beside Carlyle, Ruiikin, Stevenson, Froude, There are many of 
you who would not agree with this estimate. Possibly your own Indian writers are 
of a better calibre than they were half a century or so ago. What a man reads 
in his leisure time, apart from what he has to read for examinations, is really the 
touchstone of taste. I feel University men or women are to a greater extent than 
they some time appreciate trustees of public taste and can help and influence 
others in what they read or in what they submit to from the writers of leaders in 
the papers. 

The second phrase I would take from the definition of a University which I 
have chosen is—a University aims at supplying true principles to popular 
aspirations, at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facili* 
tating the exercise, ol political power. 


Prihcipies, ideas^ Political Power. 

.Surely there is enough in these words to engsge the thoughts of those who. 
in tbeir University days apart from their studies, have devoted no small attention 
to polttipal issues and felt with all the fire and enthusiasm of youth the urire at 
playing theit part in working for the full and unrestricted freedom of their country 
I have often heard it said that the main hobby of Indian University students is 
politics. If the description is true it would not be surprising because the political 
issues of this great sub-continent contain some of the most interesting and cballen- 
ging problems in the world. It would be as surprising as it would be disappointing 
if the students of Indian Universities were not interested in them One of the 
mam functions of a University is to provide a forum for exchange of thoughts - a 

senes of oellB where opinions are germinated and discussed. India has not yet 

realised sufficiently this most vital facet of University life. Too often UnivMsitms 
are examining bodies, degree-giving institutions. Many an undergraduate Dassea 
through them without the rapier thrust and parry of intellectual discussion^ anH 
stimulating thought. A University is a haif-W/house for one who S laS^ gffi4 
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to contribute to the life and development of hie country. The Principal Of Hert 
ford College, Oxford expressed this well a few yenrs ago. "A University, if it ii 
worthy of the name, should be a melting pot of opitiioits, a great dialectical work 
shop of character, in which the young are esgerly testing every spirit, withou 
having reached for the most part concluaions which an older mao can sum u] 
categorically, without grave risk of interpretation.” Well, ladies and gentlemen 
you have been through your testing time. You are about to start on that journe] 
which should land you eventually among the elders for whose judgment thi 
Principal of Hertford obviously entertains a high opinion, in spite of the stricturet 
which the younger generation pass so easily—and perhaps justifiably (let us anoienti 
accept onr medicine) on those who are old. 1 think you of the younger generation 
are fortunate in^the time you have struck the wheel of history. It is a difiicull 
but ohallengiiig''tiroe. 1 hope many of you share Wordsworth's reflection when 
be contemplated the French Revolution eome one hundred and fifty years agOi 
"Bliss was it in that day to be alive, but to be young was very heaven.” Hut 
youth, because of its enthuBiasms, does need the strengthening of discipline in 
thought and action. I hope you can look back ova; your University days and ou 
to your future career with something of the poet’s estimate of past and future, 

"I am a part of all that I have met, 

Yet all experience is an arch where tbro’^ . 

. Gleams that uu travelled road whose margiu fades 

For ever and for ever when 1 move,” 

The future is ever elusive, Enlargement and sobriety, dull sounding com* 
panions, will be yours as time recedes. I think you will find that they a ill im* 
prove on better acquaintance, though it will be a sign that you too are growing 
old. 

Gar definition refers io true principles of popular aspirattcn. I do not think 
that these principles are any different really in India than elsewhere. One thing is 
certain, the world is in a ferment. Popular as})iralion all the world over is Biibject 
to changing moods. It is something like Vergil’s mutabile semper femina. though 
the Roman poet’s criticism on the weathercock of womanhood would find less 
supporters to-day. Home points iu popular aspiration however seem fixed and al> 
most ineluctable, for instance the general tendency of mankind towards freedom 
and democratic ideals. That degrading theory of autooralie and arbitrary authority 
which we connect with Hitler’s Germany is not the way the wind of human life 
is blowing. Homo sapiene is demauding more and more freedom, pure and 
unsullied, which will make possible the full development of personHlily and 
individual character which will guarantee the progress of nations towards the fullest 
life. In India the wind of freedom blows atroug. During a long residence in thie 
country 1 have notic^ how a breeze haa developed into a strong wind and a strong 
wind into a gale. It will be for you University meu and women to take a band 
in piloting your ship of state through the waves which thie gale haa itself 
produced. You know your own seas infinitely better than any marinere from the 
Weet know them, though sometimes, with a longer experience in oceana and 
currents, some pilots from the West have made charla and built light-hoiiees which 
it would’ be unwise to refuse to notice. I am sure alt those I address to-day are 
good nationalists. No one of the rising generation in India to-day would be worth 
his salt unless he was. Our definition of a University includes the words 
facilitating the exercise of political power. It presupposes that university men and 
women will do their best to make the political engine run smoothly and even 
increase the mileage of the track, the metalled lines on which the train ie cons¬ 
tantly moving. It presupposes also, I suggest, that the beet way for a train to 
teach its destination, is to keep on the lines. Even if we are not railway engineers 
we know that leaving the lines for fields or woods means disaster, not progress, 
it presupposes that doctors, teachers, and the rest, will be active and Bleeping 
partners, not soulless cogs in the machine of life. There are national 
and civic duties not . only for you yourself individually, but the 
position'>to which your education has brought you should make you concerned 
about millions more, the poor and outcaste people, who should be showing signs of 
progress as well. 



The Delhi University Convocation 

Tlie following are extract from the Addreas dtlivercd by Sir Maurice Owyer, 
K.C.B., E.C.8.I., D.c.ii., LI..D., Vice-Chancellor at the twenty-first CoDTocaiion held 
at Delhi on December 22ud 1943 :— 

With your leave, iherefore, 1 do not propose this afternoon to ssy much about 
education in general, though I must say something shout the particular aspect of 
it with which the Univeisity of Delhi is ccncerned. BiU first and fonmost it ie ■ 
my agreeable duty to congratulate all those young men who have degrees conferred 
on them today and to express on behalf of the Universil;^' our apologies that some ■ 
of them sliould have had to wait so long for it. 'Jhat particular dday will not, 1 hope, 
occur again ; and now that this period of transition and leorganizaiion is coming 
to an end it is our intention to hold the University Convocation each year 
in or about the month of November, which seems to be geiierslly accepted as the most 
convenient time *, and in that case those whose examination results are declared 
in May and June will not have lo'^ait as hitherto before the crowning of their 
labours. These new graduates of the University are going out into the world at 
a very critical time in the history of their counuy, and, if 1 may compare small 
with great, in the history of their University itself, 'ihe training which they have 
received here will perhaps have fitted them to play their pert more effectively oh 
wider stage of public life; and they may reflect later on, if they are of a philo¬ 
sophic turn of mind, that the path from the old to the »ew which their country 
is now treading has not been without its counter-part in the lesser world of the 
University during thoit period of residence here. Ibey will have seen that a fruit¬ 
ful co-operation is i.ot inconsistent with autonomy, and that central guidance 
produces greater results through persuasion than through force; and. above all, 
that.il is the vital spark within that animates any institution which ie the work 
of men’s bands, no matter how elaborate and iugenioua is the conetruciion of its 
frame-work and external fabric. . 

Wise men have long discussed the question wbelber there ie such a thing 
as the corporate will of any body of meu as distinct from the individual wills 
of those of whom the body ie composed. I think that it would have been difficult 
not so very long ago to discern sny corporate will in this University. The Colleges 
no doubt had their independeut life and corporate existence; but the University 
was no more than the euin of the Colleges and lacked any corporate will or indeed 
any existence of its own. 1 hope and believe that the rebirth of the University, 
for so 1 think with justice it may be^described, has been beneficial to all con¬ 
cerned. The Colleges are stronger because they sie now an integral and essential 
element in a wider unity ; and they not only possess their own inner strength 
but are able to draw strength also from their sister Colleges' and from the 
University itself. The University in its turn has developed a corporate life of its 
own, but it shares it with them. 

No one, i think, now believes that there has bee^ any desire to exalt the 
University at the expense of the Cotlegee. As an Oxford man myself, 1 should 
repudiate any policy which affeettd the status of the Colleges or detracted from 
their rightful position in the University. But an appreciation of the part which 
the Colleges must play in the development of the University must not close oui 
eyes to the necessity of improving al4o the status of the University itself. The 
University has it own special functions, just as the colleges have theirs. There 
is room for both, and by union and co-operation they will be able to achieve things 
out of the power of either working independently - and apart. This, I think ia 
now generally recognized ; and I can myself detect at the present moment’not 
even a latent antagonism between the different elements of which the University 
is composed. The first complete experiment in co operative teaching, in the post¬ 
graduate teaching of Economics, has been by general consent a great eucceee; 
and I hope that it will soon be followed by oibers. Co-operation in this sphere 
will greatly add to the teaching strength of the Colleges as a whole, and is likely to 
promote both efficiency and economy, . . 

1 am happy to record the assistance which the University ie now receiving 
from the re-organized Governing Bodies of the Colleges. I sm told that the 
University lepresentatives on the_ Governing Bodies,' whose introduction it was 
thought at on time might be prejudicial to College autonomy, have proved their 
value; ana 1 may perhaps deciibe them not inaccurately as constituting both an 
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officinl and as unofficial link between the Univereity and the Colleges,. the un¬ 
official aspect of their work being by no means the lees important of the two. 
College constitutional problems are not yet solved in one or two cases, but die- 
cuesioiis are proceeding in an amicable atmosphere and I hope a genuine desire 
to arrive at a sound solution, I think that if it is once realised that the University 
desires to assist aud not to dominate many difficulties will disappear. 

The Bill lo amend the University Act, an innocuoue administrative measure, 
in the course of its passage through: the Legielature assumed euddenly and un¬ 
expectedly a political asppct, the reasons for which must be left to < the politiciane 
to explain, fur 1 am m>^self unable to do so. : But though) the passage of the Bill 
was long and sometimes stormy, it reached port at last; iBiid on the whole the 
alterntions which lit made iu loU'Z constiiunal -.arrangemenis have been welcome^ 
To make the Kx^utive Council and not the court the judge whether a college ebould 
be recognised or have lie recognition taken away, did no more than correct a mis¬ 
interpretation of the language of the original, act, since clearly recognition or 
derecognition is an executive and not a legislative function though the condiliona 
in which, the function is to be exercised may properly be debuea by the legislative 
body. The addition of two women members to the Executive Council as well as of 
a Professor, to represent the professo ial body, nill slrenglbeu the Council ; and 1 
t ink the same may be said of the additions of the Academic Council. The power 
taken to appoint a whole-time and salaried Vice-Chancellor excited at firat some 
criticism but it baa become clear that the growth of University business, to which 
I can myself testify, must soon make it imposaible to the duties of the post to be 
performed during the scanty leisure of a professional or business man. These 
pi'ovisioDB, however, will only apply to those who come after roe ; and 1 sm 
ha]>py that my release from judicial dutiea has given me more time and greater 
opportunities for serving the University. i. 

The Threi'-Year Degree Course ie launched, for good or ill ; and re-organisa¬ 
tion of Bigher Hecondary Education in Delhi under the Higher Secondary Board 
proceeds apace. That the three-year degree course will become the norm one day in 
Indian Universilles 1 cannot doubt:; but whether it will be sooner or leter I will 
not-prophesy. It is a satisfaction to see (bat Mr. John Sargent’s great scheme for 
the post-war re-construction of education assumea the general acceptance of a tbrre- 
year course; and it refers also in one passage to the “inteisting experiment” which 
has been undertaken at Delhi University, We acknowledge with gratitude the help 
which we have received from the Educational Adviser and we hope to justify the 
encouragement which be has constantly given us. His scheme contains far reaching 
proposals with regard to Indian Universities, none of which, if adopted, will be 
found inconsistent with the development policy which we in Delhi are now seeking 
to pub into effect. 

The three Principalships which were so long vacant have now been filled, one 
from within the University, two from outside. ]lilr. Qurmukh Nihal Singh and 
Miss Banga Bao have neither of them undertaken an easy task but the high 
reputation which they have brought to Delhi is a guarantee of succeeeful reeults. 
Apart from this, College history has been without any very striking incidents during 
the year. Ramjas College has made a second move since its eviction hy force 
majeure from its original home and is now a sojourner ^ ( (bough we hope only a 
temporary one ) in Daryaganj, not far from the Commercial College. .It has not 
yet, 1 understand, lost hope of recovering the compensation due to it for its evic¬ 
tion. One notebie event must be recorded : Mr. Uirmal Mukarji, a aludent of Bt, 
Stephen's and a son of,the Principal of the College, was placed first this year in 
the I.O.S. Examination ; a success which has given no less pleasure to the Univer¬ 
sity than it must have done to his College, bis parents and himself. 

Bo much for the past and the present ; what of the future ? The plans of the 
University have been greatly affected by the War ; but that is a misfortune which 
we share with most institut'ons, though in India places of education have not 
suffered at all in comparison with those in Europe, where Nazi barbarism has done 
its beat to extinguish the lamps of learning altogether. In Delhi we lament buil¬ 
dings still unbuilt ratlier than buildings destroyed ; for I cannot doubt that but 
for the war the other four Colleges of the University would by this time had 
followed the example of St. Stephen’s and trensplautsd themselves to the Univer¬ 
sity site. The Hindu College has indeed made an attempt to do so, but a series of 
disastrous accidents has stood in tbe way of further progress. It requires no great 
effort of imagination to picture the immense change which the building of this group 
of Colleges in the immediate neighbourhood of the University would have wrought. 
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The Unlvereity of our dreams would begin to take shape ; a true University life 
would become possible for all its students ; and the moral and intellectual force 
which the University as a whole might exercise and which is now dissipated by 
the dispersion of its couelitnent elements would be augmented tenfold. This pros¬ 
pect is of course postponed and not lost to us for ever, but it is hard to lose even 
for the time being sometbing nhich we had so ardently desired. And here I should 
like to say that only within the last few weeks the Government of India have 
approved the new and wider boundaries of the University enclave, proposals for 
which we submitted to them a year or more ago. Much of the land within the 
new enclave is and will remain in military occupation for the duration 
of the War ; but we shall now have ample room for future expansion one 
day. Mew and mote generous sites are also available for the Colleges ; and there 
is provision for new Colleges too. And perhaps I might be permitted to make 
this suggestion : if a College cannot during the War build on its new site, owing 
to difficulties in obtaining labour or materials, why cannot it at least proceed to 
level and lay out the ground and plant its trees and shrubberies against the day of 
human occupation ? Then when the time comes to build, teachers and students 
will find ^e trees already growing which are to surround and shelter their College 
and add still further to the Deauly of the University area. 1 believe that the autho¬ 
rities of one or two Colleges have such an idea in mind ; and I hope that they 
will translate it into reality. 

If however building must temporally come to an end, with it must go hopes of 
a new Medical School for men to be the counterpart of our latest-joined College, the 
Lady Uardinge Medical College for Women which has Just paid ns the compliment 
of seeking afiilialion with the University ; hopes of a l^raining School for teachers, 
one of the greatest needs of this part of India hopes of new Science Liaboratories 
for biology and its kindred sciences ; hop# indeed of every kind which requires 
buildings for its fulfilment. But, if we had the means, we could increase our 
professorial Chairs, war or uo war; though perhaps I should add this qualification, 
that they must be Chairs on the Arts side, where professors do not require the 
space and apparatus which their scientifio brethren demand. Perhaps some benefi¬ 
cent spirit, appreciating what we have done and seeking to encourage us to further 
efibrt, may make these things possible, like the Jinns of the Thousand and One 
Mights ; or perhaps the beneficent spirit may assume a more human shape, and 
desire to put some part of a superfluity of wealth to useful purposes ; we shall 
welcome either. 

1 hope however, that whether the time be difficult or prosperous we shall 
never abandou the principles which underlie the whole of our reorganisation and 
development schemrs. Let me remind you one of them. We do not seek to 
rival or compete with other and more ancient Universities, but rather to develop an 
atmosphere, a habit of miud, a tradition—call it wbat you will—of our Own. We 
would like to aim at quality rather tban quantity ; to make perfect within a narro¬ 
wer range, so far as human frailty permits, rather than to be content with lower’ 
standards over a wider field, We are conscious of our youth, perhaps also of 
oui want of experience ; but we shall grow up and we are willing to learn, and 
we hope that as. ws have neither provincial nor communal affiliations 
we may be able to serve India as a whole. Above all, we shall strive to live up to 
the ideals and standards which we have set before ourselves and to give of our best. 
This may not be a programme in the ordinary sense ; but it will 
serve as a guide. Mevertheless, • since it is necessary to mark out the path 
some way ahead in order to be able to see clearly where we are going, the 
Executive and Academic '' Councils have recently appointed two Com¬ 
mittees, one for Science and one for Arts, which have been asked to advise what 
if anything, still remains to be done in order to round off, as it were, that stage' 
of development which the University has now reached; and secondly, to suggest a 
development policy for the next ten or twelve years. The extent to which the 
sdvice and suggestions of these Committees can be acted upon must naturally 
depend upon the financial resources which will be at our disposal; but it is one 
thing to ask for a blank cheque to be expended hone can at the moment say how, 
and quite another to ask for money to carry out a complete and well-designed plan 
the merits of which au intending donor can examine at bis leisure and eatisfy 
himself of its feasibility and value. 

We can however already look back with satisfaction on certain things accom¬ 
plished ; the Three-Years Degree Course, elandard conditions of service and security 
Of tenure for College teachers, model constitutions for Governing Bodies, with 
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University and staff representation, a beginning made with co-operative teaching, a 
oompletly re-orgauized Science ecbool, new Ghaire of Physics and Economics and a 
new Chair, shortly to be filled, of Law. ■ All these things were worth doing; but 
we shall do well to remember the words used by the poet of that Roman statesman 
who ‘thought nothing done while aught remained to do'. There is no finality in 
the history of a University, and the achievement of one generation does no more 
than lay the foundation on which the next may build. Let us then try so to sei’ve 
our own generation that we may increase true knowledge and learning, and that we 
may teach the young men committed to our care in this University wisdom and 
understanding and the love of God. 


The Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
M. Azizul Huque, D. LlTT., O.I.B. at Aligarh on the 22nd December 1948 : — 

PoLiTiOAL Choice OF THE Muslims 

1 do not wish to enter ii^to the arena of politics this morning. But speak¬ 
ing only as a student of politics, no one can fail to recognize the fact that the 
Muslime of India are today united in their demands of their political self-deter¬ 
mination, in free choice of their own future. The Muslims of India have made 
their .choice with no mental reservation or diplomatic ambiguity in their declara¬ 
tions. And every student of politics or history must frankly admit that the 
political choice of the Mussalmans of India today is the inevitable logic of the 
past years. Bight from the days of December, 1906, when the League wae orga¬ 
nized, the Muslim community made it clear over and over again and in quite 
unequivocal manner that they were prepared for any agreed and reasonable eeltle- 
ment of India’s political problems. From 1907 to 1918 is not a short epau of human 
history. Any student of politics will easily find out that all efforts at conciliation, 
compromise, and settlement have failed during these years. The genuine views 
of the Muslime were far too often represented ae anti-nationsl, parochial or com¬ 
munal ; the principle of “the Government of the People and for the. People” was 
far too often denied in fact to the Miielime on pleas of (ext-book maxims or of 
' political doctrines of the western democracy. Rarely was there a frank recogni¬ 
tion of the realities of India’s political, social or economic life; political iesuee 
and problems were diecuseed more on political myeiiciem than on an analyeis 
of the political realities. The inexorable logic of facts has therefore been just aa 
it was expected to be in such circumstances, viz, that the Muslim community lost 
its faith, in more adiuetmenta or on safe-guards and has evolved a plan for the 
political recouetruction of India. It ie not for me to diecuss the issues of this 
reconstruction. My purpose is only to place before )Ou the fact that you, the 
’ coming generation, who will tomorrow have to shape the political future of 
the community will find your task much harder than we have bad in our own 
times. 

Modebh Education 

And here let me leave the political field and look to the domain of education 
and on purely academic back-ground. Fur near about a ceiituiy the preecnt 
system of education has been in vogue in this country. Bchoole and colleges have 
been started all over India ever since the days when Macaulay wrote his famous 
minute and the universitiea were establielted in India, ‘ihe range of studies be¬ 
came gradually wider and wider and teaching more expeneive and extensive. ; A 
large educated community grew up which suppliid India for generations in in¬ 
creasing numbers with the personnel for its administration, iie learned end humble 
* piofessions, its businees ana industry and eocial and political leadership. With 
men have come forward women to participate in the htnefiie snd. advantages of 
higher education; with clnsses have come the masscB Hocking in larger and 
larger numbers to join educational institutions. In fact, education even as it is, 
has for long been considered a matter of paramount importance by all clseses 
and communities in India. 

Its DisiNTEoaATiNG Influence 

But It bae to be frankly admitted that the present system of education with 
pll its value and ooutiibutions to the economic, political and social life of India, 
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has a diaiotegrating influence on ibe euUiire and social order of the Mussalmans. 

I do not niah to convey for a moment that this nas in any nay deliberately 
designed or planned, or that the meaflures- that were sponsored for the spread of 
education in this country were not taken with the best of intentions. But , such 
is human history that our best intentions go wrong, oiir fondest wishes are scarce 
fulfilled, our calculated plana are often frustrated by the freaks and frowns that 
come in their train and in course of events we have to pay some penalty for some 
gain. This disintegrating influence on the culture and social order of the Mussal- 
mans will be realised when one looks into the history and development of the 
Indian languages during the last hundred years. 1 am not here referring to the 
deliberate attempts that were made from time time to create a new language or 
to the passionate zeal of those who liad been attempting for some years past to 
transform the Urdu language.-I refer to the entire pattern and form of Indian 
languages as evolved in the last hundred yeara. A critical study of the curriculum 
of educational institutions, the text-books and themes, their - subjects and sylla¬ 
buses, will also bear nut my coufenticn. I do n6t certainly wish to mean that 
this has been so in subjects lihe science or medicine or engineering or mathematics. 

I mainly refer to subjects like history, literature, philosophy etc. 

History as Taugat 

A student in a Secondary School reads historir- He reads ancient India in 
a picture of its inspiration aud its ideals. Even within the short compass of a 
school text-book he knows India’s civilization in the Vedic age, the evolution of 
ancient Indian civilization, the days of Maghadan imperialism and Maurya 
Empire. He studies or knows at least an outline of ancient society and social 
organization, art, architecture and literature, economic principles, and philosophy 
of ancient India, 

Coining to the medieval period he falls immediately into a narration of wars 
and conquests, of slaughter and carnage, of destruction and demolition of India’s 
past. Let me place here a summary of t^is medievol perspective from a book 
prescribed for the Matriculation examination of an Indian University. It has 
been taken almost word for word except for the verb, mood, tense and voice changed 
here and there. 

“The teaching of Muhammad centered round the dictum, ‘there is no god but 
God and Muhammad is his Prophet’; before he died practically the whole of Arabia 
was brought under his control due to his considerable military and administrative 
ability. The success of the army of Islam is one of the miracles of word’s history, 
but thia success was less striking when it came into conflict with'the people of 
India who lived under simpler and healthier conditions of society, religion and 
administration. Sufran Mahmmod organised the Turkish bands, ana pilaged, burned 
and devastated the rich plains, cities and temples of the Indus and the Ganges 
Valleys. Sultan Balban was a terrible tyrant. Jalaluddin Feroz Khilji was always 
averse to the slangliier of fellow Muslins for religious reasons,' but had lenity 
towards Thugs, organised bands of oriminala whose religion was robbery and murder.. 
Alauddin dreamt of surpassing Alexander by conquering the whole habitable world ;* 
his treachery, cruelty and vanity, treatment of the Hindus with great severity 
reducing them to a state of abject poverty mixed with his considerable ability and 
capacity for civil administration, tiuhammed Bin Tuglak is an enigma in Indian 
history, with vanity, lack of judgment, revolting cruelty, tracee of incipient lunacy 
and yet a military leader. Firoz Shah Tughlak was a kind and merciful ruler, 
but his connivaitce at corruption and his culpable leniency destroyed the effects of 
bis own acts ; his benevolence extended only to hie own coreligionists and his 
fanaticism resulted in persecution of the Hindus with a ruthless hand. Sikander 
^pdi was a man of military talents, but bis character was sullied by relentless 
bigotry with his policy of wholesale deslruclion of Hindu temples. Bumayun was 
incapable of a sustaining and continued policy, probably due to his excessive, 
use of opium. Jahangir had a strange compound of tenderness and cruelty, justice 
and caprice, refinement and brutality, good sense and childishness ; Skahjahan made 
a lavish display of gold and colours amidst agricultural and industrial classes 
under heavy taxation.” Then follows tlie story of Aurangzeb the breaker 
and destroyer of everything in India-empire, art, miisio and temples. The picture 
concludes with a narration of the decaying Moghal court. ■ No doubt all these are 
interspersed with mention of a lew good deeds here and there: but the other brush 
general outlook and perspective that nothing else patohee 
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^6* R remembered that this ie what a student in the most formative period 
of hiB life has to read in a achool teztbook, and this is not history. 

Wb miss what wa Value most 

I have all along felt that inspite of the growth of higher education in this 
country, the Muslim students miss something which be values most. While the 
Muslim student of a university today may be very well grounded in general, 
Bcifniific or technical subjects, he has little or no opportunity of acquainting him" 
self with the culture of Islam, its traditions, its place in Indian history and its 
significance in the texture of Indian life. A blunder was made almost everywhere 
that a Muslim student has his only special interest in higher linguistic studies. In 
the organization.of the university studies in India.it has often been forgotten that ' 
a Muslim has also a fascinating heritage of achievements . For him also there ia 
an empire of knowledge vast in extent and in variety, suited to hia special aptitude, 
requiring years of devoted study and research for its full exploration. 

Resbarch Activities in Ancient Indian Histobv 

Let ns look round to the research activities in the universiiies within the last 
thirty years. There have been extensive contributions to the study of the Vedic, 
epic aud Purauie periods of ludian culture. There have been critical atudiee—literary, 
philosophical, religious aud sooiai—studies in the history and geography of ancient 
India, in architecture and fine arts, in the political, social and economic life of 
religious aud philosophical thought in ancient India, in ancient astronomy, mathe¬ 
matics, philosophy and literature, in history, epigraphy, and travels, in art and 
iconography. 

Muslim Historical Rbbearcqbb 

But it cannot be said that much has been done as regards the enduring 
contributions of Islam to the history of India, to its civilization and culture, and 
to the social, political and economic life of the country. How little has been done 
and bow much more ought to have been done 1 ■ We still hear from learned 
scholars the reiteration of the myth that Islam came to propagate with sword. 
Who has told the full tales of Hszrat Khwyaja Moinuddiu Ghisty settling in the 
foothills of the Aravalli ranges amidst the warrior tribes of Bajputana with no 
strength of the kings and monarchs behind him, or of Hazrat Shah Jalal similarly 
settling in the forests of Assam or of hundreds of other saints and aavants with 
no earthly possession, with no symbol of military authority or power, scattered over 
the hills, mountains and forests of India 7 How much research has been done to 
show the nature of the grants made by Muslim rulers, to benefit non-Muslims and 
non-Muslim institutions 7 I am aware of the great contributiona made in this 
respect by some distinguished scholars and historians. But even the studies that 
have been made so far, invaluable as they are, have not yet touched the fringe of 
the problem. 

Islam in World History 

Ladies and gentlemen, can we for a moment try to know the place of Islam 
in world history.- Kear about fourteen hundred yeara ago a man was born in the 
land of Arabia, a country renowned since the dawn of creation for its rugged hilia 
and ridges, with fearful sand dunes amidst tractless deserts stretching out without 
break or interruption, except little patches of oases and the illusive mirage as the 
only relief to human eyes. Losing his father almost at hia birth and his mother 
at the age of six, unable to read and write, the Prophet of Islam came out of the 
r.ugged cave of Mount Hira and gave a message of hope and faith to mankind- 

Nearly fourteen hundred years have rolled by ; men and minda, countries, 
races and cultures have changed, rechanged and reoriented in this long span of 
human history. Yet, the fundamental frame-work of the faith ha preached and 
the code of conduct he promulgated, remain the same living force today as it was 
these many centuries past. At a time when every country in the world looked 
upon others as barbarians, he raised the ideal of tlie commonwealth of humanity 
and brotherhood of men. He oondemend in unequivocal terms usury in any form 
as a great curse to human society. He devised marriage lawa suiting all atages of 
social development, and inheritance laws, the most equitable ever promulgated in 
human society. He desired every Mussalman .to meet a least once in the world 
congregation of the Haj, testifying to the value and need of world congresses and 
conferences. From its very inception Islam has been a great democratising process. 
Centuries back when it was unknown to contemporary world thought, Islam pro¬ 
claimed to the world the overwhelming sanctity of the principles of equality. 
Dignity of mpppail labour was recognised and eeifdoip )>iojteq ja sU ,countries t9 
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vhich lelam came. Human rights aa anch were recognised, and the atatua of 
‘ women received the first modem recognition. And all these were effeoted without 
the authority of the State or the intervention of any legal eanction. 

CuLTUBB OF Islam 

Within the shortest period known in human history, a new social order was 
brought into the world. Isolated countries, peoples of multiple stocks and languages 
were not merely linked to a common faith, but were welded together in an ideal of 
a commonwealth with common social conduct, ethical outlook and intellectual 
tendencies. Islam introduced all to one common brotherhood and reduced the 
internal structures of warring communities. Races with varying character and out¬ 
look were brought into a uniform pattern with no survival of pre-existing usages. 
Under Islam the separate strata disappeared and even the characteristic fossils were 
crushed out of recognition giving place to a solid mass of law and traditions. The best 
in the past was mobilised. Aristotle, Socrates and Patanjali, Lilavati and Euclid, 
were brought out before the world from their hidden places. One of the characte¬ 
ristic influences of Islam has been that it invariably fertilised the land through 
which it passed and conveyed the rich treasures of one to the other along its cour¬ 
se. Almost everywhere the indigenous cultures of the countries received a new life. 
A new synthesis was evolved from which arose modern arts and philosophy, mathe- 
mathice, astronomy and mechanics, medicine and science. The faith which brigh¬ 
tened the face of the earth in a dark period of human history from the banks of 
the Tagus and Guadiiquivii to the shores of the Pacific, reflected the light of ita 
glory on _ the water of the Nile, tbe Tigris and the Euphratis and spread out its 
treasures in the plains of the Ganges and the Hoang Ho, is the faith of Islam. 
The outlook, attitude and tendencies, moral and intellectual, which animated the 
followera of that faith had their concrete expressions in many spheres of human 
activities, political, social and economic and is known as the culture of Islam. 

IBLAMIO BtDOIES 

For nearly fourteen hundred years the motif of that culture has centered round 
the faith of Islam. While* it has vitalised, revived and renovated other cultures, the 
culture of _ Islam has never lost its individuality nor allowed itself to be submerged 
at an^ time. Modern civilisation has not yet succeeded in bringing any fresh 
humanistic outlook, while behind the history of the modern world and ita evolution 
lie the rich contributions of Islam. Bringing about a harmony between the crav¬ 
ings of the inner soul and the needs of the outer life, its outlook 
has always been eminently practical and its ideal humanly attainable ; 
never exclusive in character, it borka up the barriers of isolation, and 
brought together the East and West in a new conception of commonwealth. The 
Islam has thus been one of the greatest movements in world history; with multi¬ 
ple influences on political, economic and social life of vast territories. Its evolu¬ 
tion and progress, its growth and expansion,- its influence on the countries and 
cultures of Asia, Europe and Africa, are aubjects of enthralling interest to the 
student of humanity and are undoubtedly of great value in appraising world history 
and world tendencies. 


. . . _ Pbe-Iblamio India 

Let ne visnalise the condition of India prior to the advent of the Mnssalmans. 
Human ^ rights were determined through accidence of birth and parentage ; study 
of raligtouB books was banned except to the privileged classes, with severe laws 
fOTged to support the disabilities of others. For a time Buddhism stemmed the 
bde J but BMn began tbe bitter struggle for supremacy between Buddhism and 
Hiodnism, For a short period Buddhism carried everything before it but soon 
had to take shelter beyond tbe confines of India, while in the wake of this 
struggle for supremacy came the further rigours of the social laws. • 

.. . MttBLIMB IN INDUN HiSTOKY 

J ‘i"»ded against the other, with people- 

more hopelessly divided among themselves, came the Mussalmans with^ their 
teachings of brotlmrhood and fellowship. By a divine coincidence in history the 
aPti ih?”***^ ruled was the slave dynasty, and the first king 

of Delhi waa a slave himself, to underline that in the commonwealth of lalanf 
has the fu.lest rights of a man and can be a king. Thereafter the’ 

Spread devastating destruction through 
embraced Islam and came to rule in Indif- 

sues of .“?rough the softening and civilising influ-’ 

enoe oi laiam became thfl greateit administrators, and the greatest ^ ' 
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and letters. Let ns at least remember in appraising Muslim rule in India that 
it was an age when steam was not discorered and that Galileo was under 
menace oi torture and inquisition while Tajmahal was being built in this country. 

The Musalmans coming to this country named the land of their conquest 
“Hindustan”. The centres of their administration were in Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Qujrat, Ehandeeh, Gaur, and numerous other places—yet Muslims re¬ 
mained only a minority in these places. 

Under the aegis of the Muslim kings and rulers began a new synthesis in 
intellectual and social life of India. In its train came the rise and development 
of arts and literature, mathematics and medicine, architecture and engineering, 
Roads, Bridges and irrigation canals were constructea ; industry, trade and commerce 
flourished and provincial barriers were broken down. While evolving a common 
language for India as a whole they encouraged the growth of Indian languages. 
The entire administration, judicial and revenue, was organised on a planned basis. 
Maktabs and Madrassahs were established and thrown open to all classes and 
creeds. The sacred literatures of the Hindus, the ancient soientifio and literary 
treasures of India, were translated. In the organisation of Government machi* 
nery, there was no distinction of caste or creed. Highest military commands 
were in the hands of the Hindus: jagirs and endowments were given to mosqnes 
as well as to temples; men of letters of all communities were equally patro¬ 
nised. 

BTUoy OF Islamic History and Coltobb 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have said all these only to plead for much greater 
attention to the study of Islamic history and culture, not as a subsidiary subject, 
but as a subject of its own. The history of Islam is inseparably oonuected with 
the history of the world, and Islam represents a distinct contribution to world 
culture and civilization. As a well-known author says, “the leading motives in 
the history of European politics and culture cannot be properly understood 
without a minute study of Islamic history.” This is still more true of Indian 
history. The study of Islamic history and culture is a vast study covering a 
period of the last fourteen centuries, ranging over territories larger than any 
empire in existence, comprising, among others, the study _of history, sociology, 
economics and politics. 

' It should be the primary aim of such studies to break through the barrier of 
ignorance and misrepresentation which was accumulated io the past and to present 
Islam in its true perspective. With my feelings about the present day education 
in India as I have discussed before, I look up to this University to take up this 
great task. To you, the graduates alumni of this University, 1 am aware of the 
measures in some of the other Universities of India. It was my privilege to 
have a department of Islamic history and cnltuie established in the University 
of Calcutta when 1 was Vice Gbancelior, and that University has to-day a full- 
fledged Department oonfexring degress and fostering researches on the subject of 
Islamic history and culture. But much more has to be done. ^ The Muslim his¬ 
tory of India is more misunderstood than understood. What is generally known 
is too often a little anatomy and no physiology or history. And in this case we 
suffer as much from some scholars of eminence as from persons who claim to 
Bpeak with some authority. Where India received a new consciousness in bet 
political life, where India had a new era of economic prosperity and cultural 
development, where India has brought under trade and commercial relationship 
with the world outside Muslim bisto^ of India baa been depicted as mere epi¬ 
sodes of bloody battles and iconoclas io destruction. In the report of the Eamal 
Yar Jung Education Committee, we therefore strongly emphasised the need of a 
Central Islamic Research Organization in India, and 1 do hope Aligarh will take 
UD the question with utmost zeal and devotion, as also the other important question 
of co-ordinating the work of oriental eoholarship with advanced studies and 


researches. ' _ _ 

Bcibnttfio and Industrial Research 
Graduates of the University, there is another very important problem which 
vou and the University will have very soon to take up. Post-war India will need 
much more extensive and intensive scientific and iiidiiBtrial reBcarches than what 
exist to-day. The war baa created new demands. New industries have been started 
ail over India and we are looking forward to the poet-war world for much greater 
expansion of indnstries in this country. Our raw materials and lesourcee will have 
to he utilised within the country as much as posatble, and au active and woll- 
direoted eejentiflp and technological reseaicb is the very basis of all industrial ei- 
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paoBion in the taodern 'world, Scianco will have to be applied^ increasingly to ensure • 
the best use of and to get the maKimatn yield front our soil: foreste, fiehertea and 
mines and to make adequate pro^sioua for the maintenance of "health,’ including 
prevention and cure of diseases. We have to increase our food production and our 
nutrition must rise much higher than what is to-day. -All these will demand a 
special degree of scientific and technical training with oonaiderable expansion' of 
scientific researches. No planning, no now world order, no reorganization or develop*, 
ment of induetry, power or supply is possible to-day without the help of acieuce. 
No one can deny that there is enough native talent in our oountry. ^ The brush and' 
the chisel, the craftsmen, the stonecntters, the paintere, the architecta, the engravers 
and the builders of this country have for centuries produced materials, articles and 
structures of which any country can well be proud.- The technique, the bands and 
the brains that have left behind them .the frescoes and sculptures of Ajanta and 
Ellora, constructed the Taj Mahal, Moti MBsjid, Qutab Minar, the Juma Masjid, 
forts, tombs, mosques and temples scattered over this land,’ produced the magni* 
ficent arts and crafts of India, forged the . massive pillars, guns and canons, or. 
executed irrigation canals with masonry weirs and catchment nasins, are stills there, 
but moribund and lifeless, and can again be revitalized with modern scientific and 
technical training. There is necessity for India as a whole to take- np this work 
and for a university like that of Aligarh this should be immediately taken up. Even 
if all nniveraities and research institutions take it up on an extensive scale, there will 
still remain the need of a university like this to take up the work in the interests 
of the Mussalmans of India as a whole. Hitherto the share of the Musalmans in 
scientific research, in industry, commercial enterprise, banking, and trade has been 
insignificantly small and we must accelerate our pace. We have to provide' fullest 
facilities for science training and researches for the muslim students. The late Sir 
Syed realise') its utmost importance even in the early eixtees of the last century. 
In was in 1863 at Qhazipur that he developed bis plan of establishing a literary 
and scientific society. As he expressed himself, “Philosophy will be in our right 
hand, natural acienceB in our left and the crown of religion will adorn our heads." 
Even before this college was started, he had started a scientific society at Aligarh^ 
Uow much more is the need for scientific studies and researches, pure and applied 
for the Muslims to-day f In connection with an enquiry into the position of Mus¬ 
lim education in India, I found that university laboratoiiea almost everywhere in India' 
have not enough space and accommodation for all who want admission, and this specially 
hits the Mussalraan studenta who do not get sufficient opportunities for Bcientific, 
industrial or technical training. Apart from those who • will come to Aligarh for its 
own sake, others who will fail to get any accommodation within (heir provinces or 
states must necessarily look to Aligarh as the place where they can come for such 
training. If India has to progress ihdustrially, it will require a much greater num¬ 
ber of technical personnel, fully and adequately trained for such purposes. Let not 
the story be told again that the Muslima have been left behind in toe absence of 
adequate training facilities. Let us take time by toe foceclock and much arrange¬ 
ments for the training of a large number of MuBsalmauB for the technical personuel 
of Industries. This 'tTniversity like almost every other will have to expand much 
more to organise applied and pure researches in multiple branches. I hope we 
shall not, as soou as the war is over, return to our pre-war ideas and leave thinga 
to slide on. I hope we shall not be told that in the exigencies of war conditions 
it is not possible to make any start for an expensive scheme like- this. History 
repeatedly records that in toe midst of great tragedies foundations have also been 
laid of the greatest triumphs of human hiatory.^ War always : assnrea a nation of 
its having resourcea and capacitiea of which it had never dreamt before. The lessona 
of war and industrial struggla have repeatedly told ua that nothing pays so well as 
knowledge and that new knowledge always pays in the long run. And in this 
matter it has been found that maintaining a steady flow of men engaged in con- 
tinuouB researches and competent to extend the domain of theoretical and practical 
knowledge, paying them well for doing it and taking the chances of getting one 
valuable practical discovery out of scores which may not count at all is a better 
investment in the long run than the retuao-of immediate dividends or the calcula¬ 
tion of quantitative oiUturn in an educational institution: Bcience and scientific 
discoveries not only affect the life cooditiona oh the human race but also enable 
torn to live better and heal their life. .It has made the colossal development of 
modern industry possible, i 




